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»HIS is meant to be 

@ @ serious page: the 

other pages are in- 
tended to be humorous. 


It_is as well to explain 
things of this sort clearly 
at the outset, so that no 
mistake may afterwards 
arise. 


The Seventh Volume 
of Jupy is, without ex- 
ception, the very best 
comic volume ever pub- 
lished. But it is as 
nothing in comparison 
with the New Volume 
now in preparation. 


Before and after the 
publication of the first 
number of Jupy, there 
have been several other 
Journals of a professedly 
humorous character, as, 
for instance, Punch, 
Punch-and-Judy, Toby, 
Punchinello, Fun, Quiz, 
Diogenes, Timon, Pasquin, 
Figaro, Will-o'-the- Wisp, 
Banter, London, The 
British Lion, The Comic 
Times, The Comic News, 
The Puppet-Show, The ss 
Man in the Moon, The SAS Soe 
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Hatchet, The Tomahawk, Vy SSS 


The Period, The Mask, 
The Gaiety Gazette, The 
Hornet, The Free Lance, The Town Crier, The Porcupine; 
and more than one of these periodicals have occasionally 
contained several really good jokes, at which it was even 
possible to laugh heartily, but it was reserved to Jupy to 
be actually amusing. 


The real secret of Jopy’s popularity is, that she gives 
the Public a tremendous twopennyworth, and the Public 
buy that twopennyworth eagerly. 


It is, nevertheless, with even some amount of diffidence 
that Jupy mentions these simple facts. Some unsuccessful 
persons are so jealous of success ! 


It is not, however, of 


that Jupy would speak. 
In her next Volume, she 
proposes to offer her 
readers several attractive 
novelties, among them 
a new Domestic Serial, 
by the Authors of the 
“ Adventures of Rosz 
Anna,” to be entitled 
“Tue LirrLEsoHN 
CHRONICLE oF Love, 
ARTIFICR, AND PALtTRy 
- Derai;” 


A new series of “ Rea 
Lire Sxerones,” by the 
Young Lady, late of 
Berkeley Square ; 


A series of Pictures, 
by the Artist who drew 
us the “ Young Lady's 
Progress ” and the “ Bu- 
siness of Marriage,’ 
called “ Srvenat Ways 
oF Poprine THE Quzs- 
TION ;” 


Some more Disclo- 
sures by Atty SLopPers 
Pictorial Biographer ; 


A collection of Love 
Letrers, from the year 
one to the present period, 
all more or less au- 
thentic ; 


A selection of Wrong-Headed Essays, written by Wrong 
People—among others, “On a WICKED Lornario,” by 8 
Spinster Novelist; “On a Worxine-Man,” by a Bloated 
Aristocrat; “On a Broatep Arrstocrat,” by a Working- Man ; 
and “ On a Popuar Actrass,” by a Lady in the Back Row. 


Also, Jupy intends to give a New Paize Competition, and 
the long-promised ‘“‘ SoLution or THE BantsiDE MysrTERY.” 


With these announcements, JuDy makes her curtsey, 
and smiles her sweetest smile from behind the barrier 
she has just had erected at No. 73, to guard against a 
dangerous rush. 
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BABY. 


Everysopy who reads the particoloured posters on the metro- 
politan hoardings knows of Bao. 

‘Batso has appeared in blue letters on a red ground—in gold 
letters on a black ground—in rainbow letters on no particular 
ground—any time the last any number of years, and the amuse- 
ment-loving public know to a man that Baxso is a conjuror. 

Bacso says he is an Italian, and traces his descent from the 
Bavsus of our youth, who spent half his lifetime in building a 
wall, and the other half in looking over it when it was completed. 

Batso being an Italian, of course speaks English with an 
Irish accent—but these are details bearing little upon this story, 
which deals not with the nation, but with the profession, of 
Signor BaLso—who, by the way, has had the honour of appearing 
before all the crowned heads of Europe and elsewhere. 
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- Some little while since, Batso found the conjuring business on 
the decline. It wanted a fillip of some sort, and if any man 
knew how to give anything a fillip, Batso was that man. 

He put two advertisements into every paper with a mention- 
able circulation in London: one setting forth that, on a certain 
night, he would present to the British public a trick never before 
attempted, in which a live baby and a gun would play important 

arts. 
: So far his proceedings were simple enough. The art lay in the 
second advertisement, which was inserted immediately aleve the 
other, and was as follows :— 
WANTED. A BABY, not exceeding twelve months of age, 
to be shot from a gun nightly. Mothers to apply to Signor Bauno, Pen- 
tagon Hall.” 
This advertisement created the intended sensation. Everv- 
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body was talking about it; everybody said, “ What a shame!" 
some people said, ‘‘ What a hoax!” and the general opinion was 
that not a mother in London would be found to permit such an 
outrage to be committed on her offspring. 

But general opinion was wrong, as it is nine times out of ten, 
and the morning after the appearance of the advertisement, the 
entrance to the Pentagon Hall was blocked by a crowd of mothers 
and infants in arms. Never before had there been seen such a 
display of infantine charms, never before had been heard such a 
chorus of infantine squeakings. 

The neighbours protested as one man; the police besought, 
entreated, and commanded everybody to move on, and all the 


while Baxso sat in his little closet of a sanctum, giving audience 


to mother after mother, and inspecting baby after baby. 

One lady offered her whole family to be shot from a gun, night 
after night in turn, “and no questions asked.” 

Motbers without children proffered themselves ata shilling a 
night, and Barso became so bewildered by the embarrassment of 
choice, that he would have engaged any baby that appeared, but 
that the crowd of clamouring mothers and shrieking infants 
outside refused to depart till their claims had been taken into 
consideration. 

The anxiety evinced by parents to have their offspring shot 
nightly from a gun was incredible, and it was not until the 
shades of evening had fallen, and the babies had to be inspected 
by gaslight, that Batso found he had come to the last of the 
applicants, and still had not engaged an infant to be shot from a 
gun nightly. 

The last mother and the last child were ushered into his 
presence. The child was about the right size. 

‘All right, you ‘ll do,” said the conjuror, sinking back ex- 
hausted in his chair. ‘ Your baby shall be shot—have no fear.” 

‘‘ But—but—” said the mother, “ will it hurt?” 

Ba.so stared. None of the mothers with whom he had held 
interviews previously had shown the slightest solicitude as to 
the fate of their infants, or had appeared to care as to what 
might be the result of the shooting. Now, when he was 
positively reduced to his last baby, there was a stupid mother 
who wanted to ask questions and put difficulties in the way. 

Difficulties! Bazso had more trouble in arranging with this 
woman than he had had in getting rid of all the others. 

Talk! How the woman did talk! Conditions! Why, she 
imposed as many conditions upon Batso as he had had appli- 
cants who imposed none and asked no questions. 

It was his ill-luck—his confounded ill-luck, so he said—that 
he should have to arrange with the ‘only mother who cared 
whether her child was picked up in one or in several pieces, after 
being fired from the gun. 

In the end, it was all arranged. The parent was to receive 
one shilling a night for the use of her infant, was to bring him 
herself to the hall, wait during the performance, and take him 
away undamaged at the end, under the pain of heavy penalties ; 
moreover, she insisted upon inspecting the gun, the ramrod, and 
other appliances, until Baiso positively had to take her by the 
shoulders and push her out at the door, bidding her to be 
punctual the following night, when the great gun-trick would 
be performed for the first time. 

The gun-trick was performed the next night. and with the 
greatest possible success. The British Public, though they had 
declared it was horrible, and shamefal, and disgusting, thronged, 
nevertheless, to the Pentagon Hall to see a live baby shot from a 
real gun. and applauded rapturously when the conjuror rammed 
it in head first. 

Never had Batso’s exchequer been in so flourishing a condi- 
tion, and he would have been quite happy but for the anxious 
mother, who perpetually hung about in an agony of alarm that 
her infant might be injured. : 

Time went on, and Bazo prospered—so did the baby. The 
nightly shilling procured him extra nutriment, and he waxed fat 
—80 fat, that he was quite a tight fit for the gun, and BaLso at 
last was obliged to tell the mother he would be compelled to look 
out for a slimmer projectile. 

Contrary to his expectations, the fond parent professed herself 
delighted. She said the nightly shilling did not nearly compen- 
site her for the nightly anxiety, and the very last night that her 
child was to be fired into space, she brought him to the hall with 
a smiling face and a happy look in her eyes. 

_ “Oh, Mr. Batpo,” she said, “I shall be so glad to have my 
‘ttle popsy-wopsy all to myself again.” 


So Baby was shot out from the gun for the last time, and Baxzo, 
picking him up, carried him behind to the place where the 
anxious mother always waited to receive him in her arms. 

But the anxious mother was not there. 

‘‘ She 's just stepped out for a half-pint,” said the doorkeeper. 

So Ba.so, who was not a bad: hearted fellow, and had made a 
deal of money by the child, sat down and danced it on his knee, 
and called it a “ tiddy iddy ting,” and a ‘little poppet,” as he had 
heard its mother do, and he sat there an hour calling it names, 
and the anxious mother never came back. 

Then he dratted it, and handed it to the doorkeeper, who 
nursed it for another hour, and still the anxious mother never 
returned. 

“I don’t believe she's a-going to come for it at all,” said the 
doorkeeper. And Signor Batsos countenance elongated con- 
siderably as he answered, ‘‘ It don't look as if she was, any way.” 

(To be continued.) 


MILITIAN A. 
No 4.—Woolmer. 

THE flying column’s weary feet, 
Through eighteen miles of dust and heat, 
Where Surrey's fields and Hampshire meet, 

To Woolmer bent their way. 
No kite or vulture caught a whiff 
Of slaughter imminent ; so if 
Such birds were near, from sullen cliff 
They watch'd the march of our ‘‘ magnif- 

icently atern array.” 
We pitch’d our tents in soaking rain : 
Next day the hill that flank’d the plain 
Re-echoed loud to many a strain, 

From trumpet, fife, and drum. 
The votaries of husbandry 
Flock’d open-mouth'd in crowds to see ; 
Through all the day, unceasingly, 

The cry was still—They come ! 


The ignorance of some of these 
Untravell’d aborigines, 
In SHAKSPEARE’s words, ‘* your blood would freeze, 
' And harrow up your soul.” 
How would the learnéd ForsTER groan, 
To hear a stalwart rustic own 
He ’d never heard the name or known 
F. M. the Duke or WELLINGTON, 
Or left his native knoll ! 


And still, no doubt, the bumpkins tell, 
How that an army terrible 
Invaded once their peaceful dell, 
And camp’d upon the spot ; 
Then, having spent a summer's day, 
Like gipsies, disappear'd away, 
Whither, they know not,—others say 
To distant Aldershot. 


THE DRAMA ON CRUTCHES.—(No. 6.) 
To JUDY. 


Dear Mrs. Jupy,—I have been to the new theatre—beg pardon, I’m 
sure, I should say the Vaudeville, and am much pleased—with the building. 
It is pretty and cleverly arranged : bravo, Mr. Puipps. But I’m so sorry 
that the author and management did not emulate the architect. It is 
such a pity to find so clever an author as Mr. Hauurpay writing such a 
very poor piece as For Lore or Money ; and I’m so much surprised that 
the managerial discernment has failed them. Only imagine such a thing 
having occurred! Mr. Hauumay’s new comedy is tedious, and, at times, 
in questionable taste. The hit of the evening was made by that extremely 
promising young actress, Miss Amy Fawsirt ; but the idea of a daughter 
giving graphic imitations of the follies of her fatber is not quite accord- 
ing to my ‘‘ notions” of what ian’t heartless and in bad taste. For this Miss 
Fawsitt has only to thank her author. Babies, doubles entencres of a 
second-rate character, and a slavish imitation of Mr. Ropertson, are the 
chief ingredients of For Love or Moneye it is not only stupid, but—but 
—there, I ‘ve said quite enough about it. ; 

The second egregious error the management have made is in their 
burlesque. It is very dreary, and, were it not for Miss NELLY PowER 
and Mr. THorNg, would prove insupportable. Now, Mr. T. THORNE 
is so well known as one of our most talented of burlesque actors, 
that my approval is here needless; but with regard to the young 
lady named I should like to say a word. Miss Netty Powes is, 
without ‘question, the first burlesque actress ~we now have; she has 
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certain qualifications which ensure her being such ; she has, to begin 
with, a wonderful amount of ‘‘ go,” and yet speaks her lines 
with the greatest distinctness; not a syllable is lost, and every 
**point”’ is given with a charming piquancy. She understands her 
‘* business’ thoroughly, and never throws away a chance; and last, but 
not least, she actually has the impudence to play a comic part in a comic 
way/ The part of the Marquis de Rosa is a poor one, but Miss Power, 
by her own original talent, makes it stand out prominently. This young 
Jady’s face is singularly bright and intelligent, and her singing is only 
equalled by her dancing. Mr. Honry sang and acted with his usual 
capability. Miss Cuarre looked ‘sweetly pretty,’ and Miss Irwin was 
ladylike and pleasing. But the burlesque itself, oh dear!!! I am 
afraid the present bill at the Vaudeville will not be a popular one ; but 
Mr. Montaave can do much more than he has done, or I am greatly mis- 
taken. Yours, my dear Madam, 

Toe Man m a Bap Back Seat. 


THE BRAY OF THE LAST DONKEY. 


THE way was long, the wind was cold, 
The donkey was infirm and eld; 

His wrinkled nose, and rouzh coat gray, 
Seem'd to have known a better day; 

A whip, that sadden'd all his joy, 

Was wielded by an awful boy ; 

The last of all his race was he, 

Who lived in age of ehivalry. 

For, well-a-day, their date had fled, 

His long-ear'd brethren all were dead ; 
And he, o’er-loaded and oppress’d, 
Would soon be with them—and at rest. 
No more with light load, gladly borne, 
He caracoll'd from night till morn ; 

No longer well fed and caress‘d, 

High placed in stall, a welcome guest, 
He pour’d to lord and ludy gay 

His most unmusical of bray ; 

Old steeds were changed, the donkey’s gone, 
The stalls with horses fill'd alone, 
Proud favourites of degenerate time— 
Even his braying call’d a crime. 

A groggy donkey, starved and poor, 

He carried sand from door to door, 
Hard words and blows still doom’d to bear, 
Till death relieves him from his care. 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


“Putting the Pot On.” 
Tue Quren’s birthday is, it appears, to be celebrated by the 
introduction of a new helmet for the Metropolitan Police; which, 
we are told, “‘ will be a bashful effort at the Austro-Russo-Prusso 
porridge-pot, so conspicuous for its utterly useless, meaningless, 
and unornamental spike at the top. The spike, however, will 
not, for the present, be a fully develoved specimen, but a modest 
point.” It is difficult to see what is the object of this modest 
point—more especially as modesty is not the most essential point 
in a policeman’s constitution; but as the new “pot” is to be 
something like an inverted bushel-basket, perhaps (on the prin- 
ciple of not hiding their light under a bushel) it is intended to 
stick the policeman’s lamp on? The advantages of such a plan 
are obvious: for instance, one would always be able to see a 
policeman at a distance, which, considering the difficulty now 
experienced of seeing one at all, anywhere, would be a great 
thing. Jupy—who is a liberal old soul—throws this out as a 
suggestion for Mr. Brock, if it be not already contemplated ; 
and she will look out anxiously for the bull’s-eye helmet on the 
24th of May. 


The Emperor and the Bourse. 

Tue French Funds must be uncomfortable things to invest in 
—their volatility is extraordinary, and their condition seems to 
depend mainly upon the state of the Emprnor’s cold in the head. 
If the EMPeRok sneezes, and is observed to blow his nose several 
times, down goes the Rente. If he appears in the Bois without 
his great-coat, ‘The Emperor is better to-day” is telegraphed 
all over Europe, and “‘ up goes the donkey.” An evening paper, 
which ought to know better, reported recently, “ Yesterday the 
Emperor attended mass. It was remarked that he looked 
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fatigued, and leaned his head several times on his hand during the 
sermon. Is it to be wondered that, after this, “the Bourse was 
unsettled, and business was done only at low rates ’? 


A Mistake. 

At a meeting of the vestry of St. George's, Hanover Square, 
attention was called to the fact that by the election of 
guardians taking place on Good Friday (a dies non in law), the 
whole affair would be a farce, for no guardians could be legally 
elected. The chairman said Mr. GoscuEen, in the House of 
Commons, owned that the appointment of the day was a mistake, 
but it was too late then to be remedied. What should we not 
have been saved, if Mr. GoscuEN had arranged a similar “ acci- 
dent” a year ago in St. Pancras? 


A Sovereign Remedy. __ 

THe Edinburgh Courant is responsible for the following ex- 
traordinary story :— Recently a farmer, residing in the East 
Neuk, placed a sovereign in his mouth to keep it separate from 
some silver coins which he was paying away, and by accident 
swallowed it. For a time he experienced some difficulty in 
breathing, and a few nights ago, being in Edinburgh, he went 
with a friend to the Theatre Royal, and laughed so heartily at 
Mr. Sorpern as Lord Dundreary that he was seized with a 
violent fit of coughing, during which he brought up the long-lost 
coin. Whether the farmer swallowed the coin or not, it is to be 
feared that a good many people won't swallow the story. 


Very Awkward Figures. 

Ir we may believe the Athencum, a depth of ignorance pre- 
vails in France of which the advocates of compulsory education 
in this country can have no idea. ‘ Recent returns,” says that 
paper, “ show that thirty per cent. of the population of France can 
neither read nor write, while more than seventy per cent. can read, 
but cannot write.” From this it follows, that there is not in all 
France, one French man, woman, or child, who can write a line! 
Jupy is afraid there is something wrong somewhere. 


A Bere Subject. | 

Mr. Patrerson read a paper a few nights ago, at the meeting 
of the Statistical Society, on the subject of “ Our Home Mone- 
tary Drains and the Crisis of 1866." This subject ought to 
have procured him a large audience. Lots of people are sewer 
to attend a lecture on ‘‘home monetary drains,” especially if 
Mr. Patrerson is able to suggest a means of preventing, or even 
modifying, them. 


Very Interesting to Rao. 

[Tue Times of India publishes the following letter, which, it says, is 
interesting as showing the prevalence of the once forbidden widow- 
marriage in Hindustan :—‘‘ Dear Sir, —You can notify to the world that 
Rao Banapur Morosa Canosa will be married to a widow of his own 
caste on Saturday next.—Yours faithfully, Monona Canosa.” ] 

Mr. Rao Banapurg Morosa Canosa 

A widow espoused one fine day in October, 

And that Rao contrived to this course to persuade her 
Who by this event became Mrs. Bawapor, 

Isn't odd, when one thinks that she who thus turned her- 
Self into a wife, ought, by rite, to have burned her ! 


Hospitable Treatment of a ‘ ed Stranger.” 

A curious case of disputed possession came recently before one 
of the magistrates, the object in controversy being described by one 
party as an alligator, and by the other—Mr. Jamracu—as “ only 
a lizard,” which was found in the Thames, so exhausted by a 
long swim, that it had to be revived by putting it into a warm 
bath, and then wrapping it in flannels, and placing it before the 
fire. Fancy an alligator having a warm bath, and then being 
enveloped in a flannel night-gown! After this, a pipe and a glass 
of grog seem only a matter of course ! 


RUNNING NOTES. 

THE writer of these Notes, who is seeking recreation during the Raster 
recess, writes to assure us—and through us, our readers—that the reports 
in circulation respecting the Conservative leader's health are, for the most 
part, gross exaggerations. It may, for a short time, be desirable to 
abstain as much as possible from severe exertion and late Parliamentary 
hours—but this is all. 


NOTICE. 
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THE SURPRISING VOYAGES OF A STAY-AT-HOME 
TRAVELLER. 
No. I—From East to West 1n Litrte Noco Street. 


Untix last Tuesday week, I laboured under an erroneous im- 
pression with regard to muffins. I thought the sale of muffins 
had fallen off during the last twenty years ; but I have been told, 


Extra Man (sent on from the wings 
As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
I look’d toward Birnam, and anon, methought 
The wood 


Macssra (realistic actor).—Liar and slave ! 
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THE “TON” IN HYDE PARK. 
SURELY NOT ‘‘THER RIGHT THING IN THE RIGHT PLACE?” 


“RATHER A SHARP ‘UN. 


Younec Lapy.—Will this road take me 
to move. into the vil , my lad? 


JuveNILE Bumpkin.—Ees, miss, ter wool, 
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by some one who keeps a shop in Little Nogo Street, that such is 
not the case. 

What the deuce made me wait two hours and ten minutes in 
Little Nogo Street the other day? I'll tell you. I was bora | 
for a certain person who did not come. Ah, me! (as socia 
essayists are always saying), how many hours of my life have I 
spent waiting in Little Nogo Street and elsewhere, and how often 


ON THE TRAMP. 


Wiiuram's Farner.—What 'a yer done with yer 
mother, WILL-1-amM? 

WILLiAM.—She got werry tired ; and as she see a 
friend of hers (Q 39) comin’ along, she pitched a 
brick at im, an’ he took her bo the station. 


(Striking him.) if ye toorn roond, an’ goo t’other way. 20me ; 
Extra Man (literal minded).—Well, sir, th told FaTHeR.—Werry good ; she's perwided for ;/ we'll 
me to say so. , [Brit hastily. look her up-in the mornin’ 
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the other person has not come! It is the way with some other 
persons, and female persons more particularly. 

I have, when I come to think of it, had awful bouts of waiting 
in my lifetime. I have waited several hours at Clapham 
Junction fe the wrong platform, of course); and once two days 
at that coffee-house near the Old Bailey. when I was bound over 
to prosecute some one who stole a pound’s worth of my property, 


so that I lost by the arrangement a good five-pounds’ worth of 


time by helping Justice. I have waited for dinner with a gloomy 
assemblage in Russell Square. I have waited for briefs (ten 
years, or thereabouts), and last Tuesday week I was waiting for 
Her under an archway in Little Nogo Street. 

Commercial enterprise is at a low ebb in Little Nogo Street. 
There is a barber who shaves for a halfpenny, or would do so, if 
beards came to him ; but during my two hours and ten minutes’ 
experience of his habits and customs, I can testify he passed one 
hour and a quarter looking out of window, with a surprisingly 
solemn countenance. 

There is a newspaper shop in Little Nogo Street, with a poor 
display of current literature, some of it quite weather-beaten by 
long exposure to the public gaze. I asked the old lady who 
keeps this establishment whether she had this week’s Jupy, and 
found that that world-famed Comic Journal was unknown to her. 
On the whole, I found she knew rather more about ginger beer, 
which was represented by some penny bottles of muddy liquid, 
with plenty of ginger in it, but no sort of pop whatever. I had 
a little ginger beer, and went back under the archway to recover 
myself. 

A young lady of tender years, though brazen, was cracking 
nuts at 9 window over head, and dropped a shell upon my hat. 
When I looked up, she dropped another, just missing my eye, 
and laughed merrily at my discomfiture. I therefore retired 
still further under the arch, out of harm's way, and went on 
waiting. | 

At the end of the first hour a sort of excitement arose over the 
way, at a general dealer's, which greafly puzzled me. I saw the 
general dealer himself come hastily out of the shop and run, 
bare-headed; westwards. In ten minutes’ time he came back, in 
company with a gentleman in a frock-coat; and: on the way 
they met an elderly female, to whom they imparted some intel- 
ligence. On receipt of this intelligence the elderly female 
became much excited, and all three went at a great rate back 
into the shop. 

Two other elderly women, and one young woman, attracted by 
these incidents, followed in their wake, and in turn I saw the 
heads of all of them at the window of a room over the shop. 
Over those, after a time, I saw other heads, belonging to other 
females of various ages, who gathered round the general dealer's, 
and penetrated into the interior, from whence anon emerging in 
great excitement, they communicated the results of their expe- 
rience to eager listeners, who repeated the news again, until at 
last it reached me under the archway, and I learnt that it had 
‘ been very sudden, but that they were both doing as well as could 
be expected ; and then I thought I would smoke a cigar. 

J had a cigar, but I had no fuzees, so I went into a shop close 
at hand to buy a box. I cannot exactly say what line this shop's 
proprietor could have intended to open it in, for he seemed to 
have only newly opened, and to have had his premises painted 
very-recently indeed. As well as I could make out, there had 
been some idea in the proprietor’s mind that he would see how 
sweetstuff went, and had gone in for nearly five-shillings’ worth 
of several varieties. But at the same time he had not neglected 
to think of toys, and had possessed a stock of the most un- 
likely-looking three-cornered kites that ever came under my ob- 
servation; but then the connection between Persian sherbet and 
red herrings with these branches of commerce. completely 
puzzled me. However, I saw a dozen boxes of vesuvians in the 
window, and I went in to make a purchase, and then the most 
surprising event occurred I ever remember. ae 

There was no one in the shop when I entered, and I knocked 
with my penny on the counter. At sight of me, a girl of twelve, 
appearing from'the back pe smiled delightedly, and beckoned 
some one from behind. A woman, whom I took to be her mother. 
came at her summons, and grinned at me all over her face. I 
told her what I wanted, and she called’ to some one else from 
behind to come and look. A man came and looked, and all three, 
grinning hard, filled up the doorway. 

I was undecided upon this, whether or not I should help 
myself to the fuzees or run away again, but I thought perhaps I 
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had better ask once more for what I wanted. Thereon the man 
said, ‘Serve the gentleman, Betsy!” and the woman said, 
“No, Joun, you ought to do it!” and the man replied, “ No, 
you do it, for luck!” 

She did it, therefore, for luck, and handed me my purchase, with 
which I was on the point of retiring, when a scuffle behind me 
caused me to turn. All three, the man, the woman, and the girl, 
were struggling for the penny. The man’s superior strength 
prevailing, he held it aloft triumphantly. Then he handed it, of his 
free will, to the woman, who passed it to the girl, who put it in 
the till, where it rattled loudly upon the wood, as though it was 
the first penny there—which, on reflection, I suppose, was the 
case, and that I was the very first customer. 

After this I smoked my cigar under the archway, and then, as 
sHE had not come, I went away. 

But with respect to the muffins, perhaps, after all, my infor- 
mant's data was inaccurate. 


THE NATIONAL TINKER. 
(See Cartoon.) 
Tue National Tinker’s a wonderful man 
At hatching a plot, or at making a plan; 
In patching a measure he ’ll de what he can : 
A wonderful man is the tinker. 
He winks at the truth, he blinks the fact, 
He botches the laws which before he’s crack’, 
And cries, ‘‘ Behold, *tis the wonderful Act 
Of the great Political Tinker !’’ 


The National Tinker has wonderful skill 

In filing amendments, in grinding a bill ; 

At clouting a Notion he works with a will,— 
A wonderful man is the Tinker. 

He hammers away at a batter’d mould, 

Soft solders the leaks in a kettle old, 

He burnishes copper and calls it gold, — 
Does this great Political Tinker! © 


The National Tinker has plenty to say ; 
He gammons his customers day after day, 
* Turns soot into ehalk in a logical way, — 

A wonderful man is the Tinker. 

He ’s up to all dodges, at nothing he sticks ; 

Tis hard as a corncrake the tinker to fix ; 

Ere long, though, the world will discover the tricks 
Of the great Political Tinker ! 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


THE best scent for a torn handkerchief—Patch-ouli. 

AN upholsterer must necessarily be a chair-or-table man. 

THe tune of the Smoker.—Spit-toon. 

Wuart ought one to drink out of in church ?—Pew-ter. 

Way is an Angola cat like a row ?— Because it ’s a rum-pus(s). 

Oveut not an old buffer, who takes forty winks, to put a nap-kin over 
his head ? 

We sH Drunkard’s Motto.—Pewter-ful for ever. 

Sentmment for King CHar.es’s Day—Some idle wretches have turned 
out regicidle. 

New Rivers—Fresh water-creases. 

‘*Not even in Jamaica,” said old LivEr, ‘‘haveI seen the blacks come 
in at the windows as they do here. 

In olden times, when they hanged witches, it was considered in a double 
sense neck-romancy. , 

A Tra-Acquarntance of Jupy’s overheard a Dutchman communicate 
the following to a friend ; whether it was Turkish, Dutch, or English, 
who shall say ?—This gal-if I o-bey, in-sultan is der-vish of her. 

Way isa man going to sleep like a chrysalis ?—Because he soon will 
have—a—met—a—morphus. 

A THRASHED schoolboy said he didn’t care, because it enabled him to 
see the Prints of Wales. It is gratifying to know he has been thrashed 
since. 

- Iv is said that some fashionable ladies are given to gambling. Only in 
the dead season, though. When they return to society, they leave their 
cards. 

Wury is a tallow candle like some old gentlemen’s noses ?— Because it 
wants a deal of snufin’. (That ’s nuffin, though, when you come to 
think of it.) ae Bee a 


MISS BOUVERIE’S ‘COSTUME RECITALS.” 

Tarts talented lady appeared again at the St. George's Hall, on Easter 
Monday, to a full and appreciative audience. For want of space, Jupy is 
compelled to defer her remarks.on the attractions, of Miss, Bouvsrie’s 
original and wonderfully powerful assumption-of Hamlet till next week. 
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GONE—AND VERY MUCH SO. 


**GOING—GOING !” 


May 4, 1870.] 


HOW IT HAPPENED. 


Taene is no doubt it was Tuomas's fault. 

If Tuomas had not been up to his ridiculous nonsense it would 
have gone off all right, and this would not have happened. What 
I should like to know is, What’s to be done now? 


You see, THomas 
and I had been 
courting a long 
~while—off and on— 
and we made up our 
minds to get mar- 
ried last Easter 
Monday at the 
church of St. Bel- 
frida-in-the-East. 

We chose Easter 
Monday, because on 
that day every year 
at St. Belfrida’s they 
marry for nothing; 
and, as a good many 
people besides our- 
selves had hit upon 
the same day for 
the same reason, 
there was such a 
large attendance 
that, although we 
were there _ tole- 
rably early, we had 
to wait. 

There were two 
or three curates in 
attendance, besides 
the vicar, and at 
eight o'clock they 
began marrying the 
couples in batches 
of twenty or so, as 
faust as they could. 
One little crowd of 
ten or twelve, who 
were married qui- 
etly in a corner 
by themselves, were 
particularly envied, 
as having had it 
done in a very se- 
lect manner. 

About ten o'clock 
it came to our turn, 
and we were ar- 
ranged in front of 
&® very nervous 
young curate, in 
the company of 
some eighteen or 
nineteen other cou- 
ples. And indeed 
there was plenty of 
excuse for the cu- 
rate ; for what with 
the pushing and 
squeezing, and the 
people coming in 
and going out, I’m 
sure I for one didn't 
know whether I was 
on my head or on 
my heels. 

Tuomas, however, 
had behaved in a 
most scandalous 


manner. He positively seemed to enjoy all the pushing and | 
Squeezing ; and did nothing but chaff the other bridegrooms, and 
absolutely wink at the brides! 

“Tuomas,” I kept saying to him, “ I'm ashamed of you!” 
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HIM TIGHT WHILE I BLAZE AWAY !” 


And then he Blazed Away. 


‘All right, Emma,” says he, ‘there's plenty more brides here | done! 
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who wouldn't be, I’m sure!” And he winked his eye and pulled 
up his collar in such a way as almost to send three brides and 
five bridesmaids, who were standing close by, into hysterics. 
“Wait a bit, my gentleman,” I thought (of course I didn’t 
want to quarrel with him then). 
Well, we were all ranged in a row, first a bride and then a 


bridegroom on her 
left, then another 
bride, and. so on, 
and the service com- 
menced. But the 
way that cle 
gabbled over it 
was something 
dreadful. As for 
me, I was fairly 
bewildered. 

Presently the 
clergyman came toa 
pause—he wanted 
the rin 

All the  bride- 
grooms put their 
hands into their 
waistcoat pockets. 

So did Tuomas; 
first in one—then 


~ in theother—then in 


his trousers pocket 
—then in his coat. 

The ring was not 
there. 

Here was a pretty 

0! 

The clergyman 
was getting impa- 
tient—I was as hot 
as fire, and ready to 
drop,when the grey- 
headed. old clerk, 
who, no doubt, had 
seen the same thing 
happen before, pro- 
duced a large brass 
curtain - ring, and 

ut it on my er. 
This cfg 
right. Then the cu- 
rate turned from 
me, who was first of 
the row, to the 
next, and so on, 
until he had seen 
that each bride- 
groom had hold of 
the bride's finger 
who was next him. 

And here a dread- 
ful thing happened. 
Somehow or other 
the curate got mud- 
dled. The curtain- 
ring was so loose 
that the old clerk 
was forced to hold 
it on my finger, and 
so Tuomas got hold 
of the wrong bride’s 
finger, and before 
we knew what was 
the matter, all the 
brides were married 
to the wrong bride- 

oms! 


I was married to the old clerk, who has got a wife already, 

Tuomas was married to a red-haired girl he’d been winking 
at all the morning. 

And, as I said before, I should like to Know what is to be 
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BABY. 
Anp she didn't! 

This remark, as the reader with a memory will immediately 
recollect, refers to the mother of Signor Bacso's projectile. 

That famous conjuror, having shot our infantile hero from a 
gun for more than a hundred consecutive nights, was obliged to 
look out for a younger and a slimmer infant, for “‘ Baby” had so 
prospered on his nightly shilling—or else upon the gunpowder— 
that the last time he was used as a cartridge he all but stuck in 
the muzzle of the gun. 

After that last performance Barso and his doorkeeper nursed 
the baby by turn, waiting for its anxious mother. 

‘I don't believe she 's going to come forit at all,” said the door- 
keeper ; which speech brings me to the commencement of my 
present paper, so I repeat,— 

‘“* AND SHE DIDN’T.” 

‘“‘ But"—as we say in the “Penny Popgun "—“ let me not anti- 
cipate.” : 

Bago the conjuror hung about the Hall till past midnight, but 
having shifted the burthen of the child on to Brown— Brown 
was the doorkeeper—he did not offer to take it again; and, more- 
over, shortly after midnight had chimed from the church clocks 
round about the Pentagon, Baso buttoned up his great-coat. 

‘You're never a-going!” cried the doorkeeper, with dismay 
depicted on his face. 

“Yes, Brown—yes—I think I am.” 

‘“* But how about this here babby?” 

“Take care of it, Brown—take care of it by all means, till the 
mother comes for it.” 

Bago opened the door, the night air blew in, the child awoke, 
and began to cry. 

Brown, in the excitement of the moment, forgetting the respect 
due to his employer, caught him by the coat-tails. 

‘But look here, sir, 8’ pose she don’t come for it at all?” 

“But she will, she 's sure to!” rejoined the conjuror, struggling 
to get away. , 

“But if she don't?” 

‘Ah, well, Brown, you'd better keep it for your trouble ;” 
and Ba.no wrenched his coat-tails from the detaining graep, and 
jumping into the first hansom he saw, was driven home. 

The baby, thoroughly awakened. made night hideous with its 
cries, and awoke the echoes of the Pentagon Hall with its shrieks. 

Brown was not a family man. He was unaccustomed to the 
management of infants; he danced it up and down with vigour, 
but the more he danced the more it cried. 

Brown, though unmarried, was humane. He wedged the baby 
into the gun, and fed it with the remains of his own tea—bread, 
bloater, and an onion; but time went on, and the mother never 
came back for her offspring. 

Brown was a brave man, but he quaked. What could he do 
with the Baby? He had not the means, even if he had the 
inclination, to support it. 

‘‘Never having been a mother myself”—so he soliloquized— 
“T can’t say nothing about babbies. It’s so precious long since 
I was one, too, I forget all about it.” 

Then he took a pinch of snuff, some of which fell upon the 
slumbering child, and woke it with a fit of sneezing. 

‘I can't keep it—I don’t like to take it to the workhouse. It 
ain't nothing to me, this babby ain’t—it 's Mister Bano’s, if it’s 
anybody’s. Drat the thing!” 

It was crying again, and it was only by dint of much rocking 
and cajoling that he lulled it again to slumber; and these were 
the words he sang to it,— 

‘* Hi diddle diddle, the popetty pet— 
Didn’t its mammy come, dee ? 
I wish that the Baby to slumber would get, 
That I might go home to my tea.” 

Bed wouldn't rhyme, but that was what he really wanted to go 
home to; but he was obliged to take a poetical licence, and say 
‘* tea "—but these are mere details. 

When the clocks informed Mr. Brown that it was two o'clock, 
he made up his mind. “I’m blowed if I stand it any longer,” 
he said ; and witli the air of a man who knew not hesitation, he 
wrapped the slumbering child in his own great-coat in a way that 
promoted warmth by risking suffocation, and left the Pentagon 
Hall and trudged off to Signor Ba.so’s private residence at 
Pentonville. 

Baxzo hnd been asleep a good hour when the doorkeeper and 
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the Baby arrived, and awaking with the violent pealing of the 
bell, he at once jumped to the conclusion that the house was on 
fire. 

He threw open the window, and looking down, saw some one 
standing beneath, with what looked like a big parcel in his arms. 

“I've brought you your precious Baby,” suid Brown ; “I can't 
take care of it no longer.” 

“Go to Bath!” replied Bato, angrily, slamming down the 
window and getting into bed. 

Brown did not go to Bath. He remained on Batso's doorstep, 
tugging at the bell with such energy, that the neighbours were 
aroused, and projected their night-capped heads trom various 
windows. 

“What's the matter?” they chirruped. ‘‘ Who do you want?” 

““T wants Ba.tBo—I 've got a Baby for him,” rejoined Brown. 

“Tt ain't mine; I don't know anything about it,” shrieked the 
conjurer, foresceing much unpleasantness. 

“Oh, don’t you though?” answered an ironical voice from over 
the way. 

‘‘Monster!” cried a lady next door, who, from the incomplete 
nature of her head-dress, preferred to remain invisible. ‘‘ Monster! 
I'd like to scratch his eyes out.” 

“Does he call hisself a man?” asked a parent in tones of 
indignant reproach. 

‘“* My good people,” said Bar.so, feeling called upon to make a 
statement, ‘ permit me to explain.” 

But they wouldn't permit him to explain, or to do anything 
else. They hooted and yelled at him whenever his head appeared 
at the window, and made so many rude remarks and personal 
reflections upon him, that in a rage he banged down the window, 
after roaring to Brown: that he dismissed him from his service, 
and went to bed for the third time. 

Just then a stray policeman bore down upon the spot, and 
threatened vaguely to “run” somebody in, and lock somebody 
else up; and Brown, defeated, was fain to move off. Still carrying 
the Baby. ; 

‘“‘T''d better take it home than walk about with it all night,” he 
thought; so he trudged off towards Pimlico, where he resided, 
breathing maledictions on the infant which had not only occa- 
sioned him much discomfort, but had actually lost him his situa- 
tion; but at the same time that he consigned it verbally to 
discomfort, he wrapped his coat tenderly about it, and lulled it as 
well as he was able whenever it showed signs of awaking. 

It was past three as Brown, tired and footsore, trudged 
through one of the big West-end squares. 

At the door of the biggest house stood a very pretty well-ap- 
pointed pair-horse brongham. The coachman was fast asleep upon 
the box, there was no one in sight, and a brivht idea struck Brown, 

He looked inside the carriage. It had no occupant, but on the 
seat was a bundle.of rugs and shawls. 

Hastily the doorkeeper deposited his young charge amongst 
those warm wraps, and, leaving it slumbering peacefully, he 
started off, without waiting to see the result, as fast as his legs 
would carry him, to his own humble home in the Pimlico wilds. 


THE “COSTUME RECITALS.” . 


ALL of Joupy’s intelligent readers—and of course they are all intelligent, 
or they wouldn't read Mrs. J.—will be glad to hear that Miss Bouveriz 
has commenced a third series of her ‘‘ costume recitals,” or acted scenes 
from SHAKSPEARE, at the St. George’s Hall. 

In the Katherine and Petruchio Miss BouvertE endows ‘‘ the prettiest 
Kats in all Christendom” with all the charm and piquancy that de- 
lighted her audiences at the Gallery of Illustration last autumn. Petru- 
chio himself is played by Mr. G. RigNobp with great dash and spirit. 
The second and largest part of the programme is made up of the most 
telling scenes from //amlet, Miss Bouverte herself impersonating the 
Prince of Denmark. Now, the idea of a young and attractive-looking 
lady playing#amlet in a blonde wig and handsome dress is a novel and 
plucky idea ; it is novel and plucky, because it goes right in the teeth of 
stage precedent. Mrs. Jupy is sure that the public—when they have been 
to St. George’s Hall—will be grateful to Miss Bouverre for emancipating 
them from the trammels of a false tradition. Siakspsare’s Hamlet was 
a young, and, presumably, good-looking man (as Miss Bovverig renders 
him), of from two to five-and-twenty ; and Mrs. J. cannot really see why 
he has been so generally impersonated by a stout middle-aged man, 
with a harsh voice and chronic scowl. She (Mrs. J.) is so glad to see 
the old stereotyped stock idea of Hamlet quashed at last—the stout, 
middle-aged, and particular/y unromantic-looking actor, his rolling»eye- 
balls, his conventional swagger, and! the anutterable gloom of«his whole 
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performance—and in lieu to find a Prince of Denmark who not only 
‘‘looks’ the part, but also looks as though he had ‘‘ just stepped out of 
& picture” for the purpose. 

Miss Bouverie’s ‘‘ reading” of SHAKSPEARE is always intellectual, and 
the Hamlet is equal to her other impersonations, Very often her acting 
is most forcible; in the scene with the Queen it is particularly so. 
Throughout the whole performance are evident great finish and careful 
study; many little delicate strokes of art, here and there, startled the 
audience into almost involuntary applause, from their very unexpected- 
ness. Miss Bouverte's by-play is excellent, and she is always a good 
** listener.” The other characters in the tragedy were well played by 
Miss BLANcHE WILTON (a charming Ophelia), Miss I. ApAMs, Miss Sasing, 
Mr, Ryper, Mr. G@. Caracart (a good Polonius), Mr. G@. Rianoup, and 
Mr. Gaston MurRay. 


LITTLE ESSAYS ON SMALL THEMES. 
' No. L—On the Death of a Roaring Lion. 
In a quiet by-street, many years ago, dwelt two publishers, who 
started in business almost simultaneously—but in what different 
lines | 

One published a Journal, severely critical—caustic—crushing. 
High in tone, faultless in style, pumped up from a pure we 
of Saxon English. Written by gentlemen, beautifully printed, 
faultless in punctuation, and on really superior paper. 
¢ The other man, lower down. the street, brought out a miserable 
thing, in penny numbers. 

Oh, but it was a sight to see the contributors to that journal of 
satire and fine manners—those stately gentlemen, who smoked 
only cigars of fragrant odour, who wore gloves to their hands 
and heels to their boots, and lounged with exquisite grace around 
the portal of the outer shop, or hurried through, with thoughtful 
brows, into that inner room of mystery (with a window looking 
out upon a water-butt), where things were thought of, and ideas 
lit upon, and trenchant sarcasms dashed off with pens of goose- 
quill. 

But they were a shabby lot at the shop lower down. There 
were, indeed, only a publisher (who also helped with the shutters), 
a boy of literary tastes (who read the penny numbers), and a 
young, but haggard, author, very threadbare at the seams. This 
author wrote the numbers in question—at who shall say how few 
( see shillings a week ?—and he wrote them with a steel 
nib. 

You can imagine the style of these wretched productions, 
manufactured solely for the purpose of selling. You can readily 
conceive the shame-faced way in which he crept in and out of 
his shop-door, when, as not unfrequently happened, he had to 
call a good many times for his money; and you can picture, too, 
I daresay, the sovereign contempt with which the gentlemen 
higher up looked down upon him and his wares. 

The two works came out the same week. The high-class 
journal was called “Tue Roarina Lion ;” the thing they sold 
down the street professed to be the Life of a Highwayman. 
Yes, the two works were launched together, and then came a 
pause. 

The Highwayman stole forth timidly—in a truck; the Lion 
came out in a waggon. There was a terrific roar from the 
Lion, and then an awful silence followed, in which the world at 
large went on with its own affairs very much as though nothing 
had happened. 

* % + * ¥ . 

Anon there came a Number Two of the great journal, in which, 
among other things—foreign potentates, English Ministers, and 
what not—that paltry Highwayman tale and its author were 
cruelly deult with, The floodgates of eloquence were opened 
upon that luckless scribe; the thunders of wrath alighted on his 
head. He was recommended to subside; he was told to with- 
draw; he was ordered to shut up. :He turned pale and trembled 
at these dreadful words, for this was his first offence. He 
thought it was all over with him, and he fell prostrate and gro- 
velled pEtote the Infuriate—then crawled away and hid his head. 

# * * * 


But this was the last roar of that noble beast, for Number Three 
was never published. Alas! no. The well of pure Saxon 
English was pumped dry, or, perhaps, the bucket was kicked. 
The gentlemanly tone was no longer audible; the superior paper 
availed not. Even the severely criticized recovered slowly, and 
ce did an enormous trade at that disgraceful little shop lower 

own. 


Well! well! I took a walk the other day up that quiet by- 
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street, and found both shops to let. I met the head-keeper of 
the Roaring Lion a week ago, lookmg hungry and worn. That 
fellow who did the Highwayman tale has got a little up in the 
world since then, and keeps a carriage. What a world this is! 
All is vanity! The loudest roarers at sunrise may hang their 
tails ere sunset. The boot-heels of Genius may want setting up. 

The British public is ungrateful. It will be amused, and 
won't have its mind improved. Jvupy sells thousands upon 
thousands, and her sale is every week increasing. Ha! ha! 
Such is life. 


RUNNING NOTES. 


¢= Since Parliament reassembled Ministers have made two downward 
steps as regards character. The first was the introduction of a Bill for 
the abolition of religious tests at the Universities; the other Mr. Guap- 
STONE'S speech in favour of the Bill to authorize marriages between men 
and their sisters-in-law. We will leave this disgusting subject in posses- 
sion of the nasty persons who force it on public attention. What we are 
concerned with is the attitude of Government with respect to the two 
questions. From their point of view it seems easy to ‘‘ abolish” religion 
and morals, but what they must wish for is an Act of Parliament to 
abolish memory and ‘‘ erase the written tablets of the brain.” If man- 
kind could only be made to forget the acts and declarations of a lifetime, 
they might now regard Mr. GLADSTONE as a consistent revolutionist, and 
award him the praise which is due—such as it is—to that character. But, 
recollecting what he has said and done with respect to these very two 
questions up to this moment, it is impossible to contemplate his present 
course without feelings of mingled astonishment and pain—astonish- 
ment at the disregard manifested for the opinion of good men; pain 
that one who might have won for himself a glorious name in his country’s 
annals, should thus degrade the character of British statesmanship. 
Mr. GLapstone has now in the course of three or four short years 
abandoned every cherished conviction of his life. So agile a Jim Crow 
has never before exhibited his evolutions to a wondering world. To com- 
pare him with those who have hitherto been deemed the most expert of 
political Dervishes would be doing injustice to his gyratory powers— 
** None but himself can be his parallcl.” 

It used to be thought a matter of some difficulty to perform the feat 
adverted to by Lord CasTLEREAGH of a man turning his back upon hiim- 
self ; but Mr. GuAapsTonE has done more than this; he has turned himself 
inside out, and there is nothing of the original man left. Meanwhile the 
MEPHISTOPHELES of the Cabinet looks on, with mocking smile, biding his 
time. 


Ge The consideration of the Irish Land Bill will be resumed this 
evening, but public interest with regard to it has much abated, and, 
although the Z:mes of this morning says the Bill ‘‘ must” be passed this 
session, the idea is spreading that Ministers would not be sorry to post- 
pone the settlement of the question till next year. It, however, is not 
the policy of the Conservatives to favour this arrangement. 


$s5~> Not being in the secrets of the Government, we do not pretend to 
know what course they have decided upon with respect to Mr. NEwvE- 
GATE'S motion about the monks and nuns. It is said, however, that 
Cardinal CULLEN is peremptory in his commands, and will allow of no 
shuffling. Ministers must oppose the nomination of the Committee of 
Enquiry, or they must get on as they can without the votes of the Roman 
Catholic members. The situation is an interesting one. 


THURSDAY, April 28. LY 


WHO WOULDN’T BE A FATHER? 


(See Cartoon.) 
On, happy father ! Hush your infants’ cries ! 
Deaden those shrieks that penetrate the air! 
Soothe them to slumber with soft lullabies ! 
‘ Rock to repose the unmelodious pair! 
The father in his offspring may take pride— 
The mother turns to swans her flock of geese ; 
But fathers, mothers, have you ever tried 
To nurse a pair of babies such as these ? 
If man must suffer torture for his sins, 
Let him play father to two noisy Twins ! 


Lanp Bitt and Epccation Bit they're named— 
The surname from their father comes, of course ; 

But for the rest their sponsors must be blamed— 
The saddle should be put on the right horse. 

They scratch, and cry, and make a fearful noise, 
And in convulsions kick their tiny toes ; 

And yet their father's proud of his two boys ! 
Well, well! °’Tis human nature, I suppose. 

They drive him half distracted with their dins— 

How will he manage with bis-bothering Twins ? 
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THIS ALLEGORICAL DESIGN IS RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO ALL AMATEUR LADY ARTISTS, AND TO THE 
MOST BELIEVING OF THE MALE SEX. 


y bashfulness peculiar to her 


Whereupon the Mysterious Gentleman left the little bag, and 
then himself, declaring ‘‘ that Jcopy should hear from him next 


morning.” 


with that feminine reserve and co 
sex and age, refused to see him. 


with the Hon. Atice —— (for ob- 


§ 


vious reasons, which will be presently more obvious, her full name 
he present opportunity to promise everybody 


. 8he was afraid that this delay might occur, but 
that it shall not happen again. 


When Jupy was treatin 


she begs to take t 


is suppressed) 


; she has, in fact, 
Some,of Jupy’s 


And Jupy did hear from him—very much 80 


been going on hearing from_him ever since. 
answers anent have appeared in ‘her columns;-and-are thus known 


Notice AND INTRODUCTION. 
Since the Younc Lapy is not able to speak for herself, Mrs. 


Jiny feels it a duty to fulfil that office in person. 
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to her readers. Indeed, many are the communications Jupy has 
received from ‘‘ Regular Subscribers,” begging to be told the 
meaning of the various paragraphs headed “Tue Brack LEATHER 
Baa.” 

Here is the elucidation. 

The Gentleman in the brown coat was the agent of the Hon. 
ALICE , a lady well known in the beau monde, but not at all 
known—save as an amateur—in the world of comic literature. 

Now this lady was dying to become a contributor to Juvy ! 

It is, of course, understood that the efforts of a novice in comic 
journalism would probably be useless; yet the ‘‘ notions” of the 
Lady were so original and clever that Jupy considered them 
worthy of attention. Consequently, after having satisfied herself 
of the identity and bond fide character of the Hon. ALIcE ; 
and read a specimen of her “copy,” Jupy has signed an agree- 
ment with that lady to supply a certain amount of matter weekly. 
The MS. will be written in the form of a Diary, and is the 
account of the Youne Lapy's ADVENTURES AND MISADVENTURES 
in “Society,” together with her Impressions and frecly-given 
Opinions on topics of the day. 

Mrs. Jupy, as the most successful comic caterer for the B. P., 
begs to point, with pardonable vanity and satisfaction, to the 
above announcement of her “ novelty,” and is confident that her 
host of readers will accord to THE Youna Lavy or BERKELEY 
Square that welcome which it ever has—yes, and so on. 
N.B.—Oh, Trade, please order early, to meet our increased sale, 

In consequence of the Youna Lapy’s new attractive tale. 
Ep, Jupy. 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


Ir the ‘‘Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” were to haul 
a man up for cropping the ears of his dog, would they resort to the same 
measures were he to cut a coxcomb ? 

Query.—Wiill the ‘‘licence to carry fire-arms’’ have to be taken out 
by those good-natured Jads who carry Militiamen’s rifles for them as they 
are returning to their billets ? 

AS Goon ag A Frast.—Jones says that an egg is quite sufficient for any 
meal, as it is always un @uf (enough). 

To FisHMoNGERS.—You don’t generally get as much for salmon when 
it ’s pawned as when it's sold outright. 

Wuy is a river the laziest thing in creation ?—Because it is never seen 
out of its bed / 

Wary should a European never expect generous treatment from a 
Japanese daimio !—Because they are all two sworded (too sordid). 

From Paris.—In consideration of his sweet temper and saccharine 
budget, Mr. Lowe might very appropriately be called l'eau sucré / 

As AvoLPHus said, when Avaustvs presented him with a mackintosh, 
—‘* Water proof of affection !” 

‘* Return good for evil,” as the match said, when lighting the pipe of 
the man who had just struck it. 

Wnuy has the Judge of the Divorce Court been sent to the sobering 
influences of the House of Lords !—Because he was Wyupkr in court. 

Notes of Admiration—Billets-doux. 

Wnart is the difference between Jcepy and Mr. JoHn Keton ?—One 
loves a cove’s joke, and the other chokes a cove's luff. 

When is a bad pun not out of place?—When it’s in a rebus (in 
Erebus). 

Wuy do they never make twelve o’clock at the right time on board 
a man-of-war !— Because they always strike the bell eight (the bell late). 

STRANGE, BUT TRUE.—Although the judgment in the Wicklow Peerage 
case has met with very general approval, it cannot be denied that the 
claim of the Best candidate has been rejected. 

Way is a lamb on the left-hand side of the road like a blot on the 
escutcheon ?— Because it is a baa-sinister. 

SHAKSPEAREAN Motto for a Rookery—‘‘ It is the Caws.” 

A sHODPY correspondent, who seems to have some trouble with his pot- 
hooks, writes to ask what sort of pen runs the smoothest /—We should 
say a N-‘ile’’ pen. 

A Song of Three-and-Sixpence. 
‘*Do me, do me,” says the dome of St. Paul's; 
But little our visitors know, 
How terribly they ’ll get done as well 
. If up to that dome they go. 


**OpPRESSIVELY RESPECTABLE.” —A writer in Noles and Queries calls 
attention to the fact, that this happy epithet, applied by Mr. CHARLES 
Dickens in the first number of ‘‘ Edwin Drood’”’ to the cathedral city of 
Cloisterham, was used six months since in the introduction to Mr. 
Hotren’s little volume, ‘‘The True Story of Lord and Lady Byron,” 
being there applied to a well-known London magazine. ‘he writer asks 
whether any earlier use of the expression can be pointed out ? 
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in sAMemoriam. 
VYNEB....... HERBERT.......LLOYD. 


Borcuer’D, to help a low intrigue ! 
—That some Greek schemer may di 
From office some one else as base, 

Officials with grim bandits league, 


And three of Britain’s bravest sons, 

Of harm or danger unaware, 

Are caught within their crafty snare, 
And fall before the brigands’ guns. 


Deceived, entrapp’d—their lives then priced : 
On their brave heads a ransom laid ; 
Next, by the treacherous Greeks betray'd, 
Those lives all basely sacrificed ! 


One throb of bitter agony 
Goes through our land from shore to shore, 
And in the sky, fast glooming o’er, — 

The storm-clouds gather heavily ; 


Yet ’mid those clouds one splendid stream 
Of burning radiance, silver bright, 
Shines steadfast, like a star at night, 

And soothes us by its heavenly gleam. 


“Choose,” said the murd’rers, ‘‘of you one 
Who shall go forth in peace to get 
The price which on your heads is set.” — 
When this lot was by VynEr drawn, 


‘‘The task,” he said, ‘‘is not for me : 
You have a wife here, MUNCASTER ; 
Take you my place: go, solace her, 

And, if Gop wills it, set us free.” 


O noble heart ! O courage high ! 
Which, quailing not before his foes, 
Had pity on a Woman’s woes, 

And, for her comfort, stay’d———to die ! 


Sweet be his sleep! As years roll on 
His loved ones will, with tender pride, 
Recall how peacefully he died 

On the green plains of Marathon ! 


And mothers to their children tell, 
When unborn ages have gone by, 
Of gallant Vyxer’s chivalry— 
How Herbert died—how brave Liorp fel 


TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES! 
And all Others whom it may Conoern. 


On Yes! On Yes! On Yes! 


Be 1x Time! Bg in True! 


Now orn NEvER ! 
TAKE NOTICE !1! 


In her Preface, published a few days ago, Jupy announced her intention 
of giving a Prize to the most successful of certain competitors. She here 
makes public the particulars of the competition. 

In the first place, she begs to propound this query to the world at 
large, civilized and otherwise :— 


At which age is it better for a man to get married—21 or 30? 


And she waits for her readers’ opinions upon this momentous question. 

These replies, be it understood, must be short and to the point, and 
each must bear the writer's name, initials, or nom de plume. 

All the best and worst answers shall be printed in Jupy’s columns, and 
to the very best—when the question is fairly settled—shall the prize be 
awarded, namely, a bound volume of Jupy's Journal—the choice of 
volume being left to the winner.of the Prize, whoseynameyand address 
(if desired) shall be printed. 
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“THIEVES! FIRE!! MURDER!!!” 
But, after all, tt was only our Artist's Lay Figure which so alarmed the new Charwoman.\ 4( YC)YO 


“YOUTH WILL HAVE iTS FLING.” 
‘Bor wot in my Kitcnen, iF I kKxow y IT,’ said Mrs. MoSrarky. 
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THE 


‘YOUNG LADY OF BERKELEY SQUARE. 


(Private and Confidential. ) 
Goopngss ! 

Yes, and again—Goopness !! 

Please to understand that these eyaculations—dear, what a long 
word !—are called forth by the awfully important step this child 
is about to take. 

I AM GOING To BEGIN TO KEEP A REAL Diary! 

fam going to leé out all my own secrets, and all every other 
fellow's—I mean every one of all my friends ! 

Won't it be just fun! 

Shan't I get into just a few scrapes, too !! 

But isn't it most dreadfully jolly—I mean—a capital idea!!! 

I meant to have begun a fortnight ago, but here's the same 
difficulty now—how to begin. I've got such a lot of secrets and 
stories and jokes and delightful scandal and chaff about all sorts 
of people and all sorts of places, that really I can’t imagine how 
I’m to put them all into such a small space as this. 

Let me see...... 

Well, I suppose I ought properly to begin by saying something 
ear myself; it is what most people, not only girls, do, I rather 
think. 

Well, of course, everybody knows that I live in Berkeley 
Square—in fact, most “ good people” know our jolly little house 
with the ‘verandah full of flowers and plants—just three doors 
Jfrom—but, Goodness! I mustn't tel], must I? 

We haven’t been long in B. Square—only gave up our Lowndes 
Street house last Xmas. J prefer B. Square to L. Street—it’s 
80 handy, you know—so near Bond Street and Piccadilly, and— 
in fact, everything that’s nice. 

ALGy hus rooms in Bruton Street, but I don't mean 
he’s “everything that’s nice "—oh dear no; yet sometimes-—— 

Heigho ! = 7 Lf = = 

Of course everybody visits here, and we visit everybody—of 
course everybody knows what I mean by “ everybody ”"—we only 
know “ good people” and “nice people.” 

Pa’s little eight o’clock dinners, during the season; mamma's 
little ‘‘At Home’s,” afterwards; and, last—but what ought to 
come first—my own particular “ little teas,” at five, are pretty well 
known, I take it, by people who are worth knowing. 

Wednesday, April 27th. 

So awfully glad, this morning. Ca#arute, my favourite brother, 
is coming up to-morrow from Aldershot. He’s such fun, is dear 
old CuHariz, and I know will take me out “for a lark, some- 
where,” as he says. 

Thursday Night, 28th.—1.80 a.m. 

Such fun, such a ‘real downright lark,” as Caartiz, who talks 
slang shockingly, and has taught me all J know, said it was. 
What do you think? If mamma only knew it, too, bless her! 
We've only just come home—in a hansom—and where have we 
been? Well, I'll tell you. I've promised not to keep back any 
secrets, you know. 

Well, mamma and papa were dining out at-an old fogy dinner— 
I wouldn't go, because of Cuaruie, and so he and I had a jolly 
little feed all to ourselves, at home. 

So, about nine o'clock, CHARLIE says, “ Now, ‘ Trots,’ "—his 
most insulting nickname; but I should like to see any one else 
who dare use it to me—“ toddle away upstairs, pop on your seal- 
skin, thick pair of boots, ditto veil, and that ‘girl-of-the-period’ 
hat you had for those private theatricals, and then I'll take you 
somewhere.” 

Well, I was dressed in @ twinkling; then, without even leaving 
word with any one—for Stwmonps, my maid, had gone out—off 
we ‘‘toddled ” into Davics Street. 

“Cab!” says CHarcie, and up‘dashes a hansom from the 
long stand there. In we get, and when Cuarutt has given some 
directions to Cabby, through the trap. off we go at an awfully 
jolly pace, rather different to our old ‘‘double-broom” and 
THomas. The cab rattled through the Square into Bruton 
Street— there was a light in Atoy's windows; poor fellow! all by 
himself, no doubt—then down Bond Street, along Piccadilly, 
then through a lot of streets I didn’t know, till we came out 
close on Westminster Bridge; then over the Bridge, and down 
a long, long road, till I thought we should never get to the end 
of it; then, suddenly, Cabby pulled up in front of a large door- 
way blazing with light. 
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‘“‘ Here you wos, sir!” said the cabman. 

“ All right,” says CHARLIE; “ jump out, ‘ Trots.’” 

We were met at the end of the passage by two most gorgeous 
and gigantic men, all covered with gold cord and variegated sort 
of uniform; by one of them we were conducted into the most 
delicious private box I ever was in. Imagine a regular cosy little 
room, with velvet chairs, and a little table and sideboard, and 
looking-glasses, and a bell | 

Well, on peeping over the side, I saw we were in a regular sort 
of theatre, only larger and handsomer—CuaRLig says it isn'ta 
theatre at all, but is called “The South London Palace of 
Amusement.” Well, we saw all sorts of jolly things—ballets, 
trapeze gymnastics, skating, jugylers, and singing, by such 
comic fellows. Well—and in the middle, Caartvie says, ‘*‘ Now, 
Trotticums, shall we have some supper, hey? What say you to 
oysters and Guinness ? 

CHARLIE touches the bell-knob before I have time to answer 
him, and, as if by magic, a man appears—also in uniform—with 
a tray,—oysters and stout and brown bread-and-butter. 

Fancy having supper in a private box, and seeing the per- 
formance going on at the same time! It was most awfully jolly, 
and so were the oysters and Guinness. I don't know that I ever 
enjoyed myself so much before. It was so nice, that I asked 
CHARLIE to stop to the end, and it was past twelve when we left. 

Outside we found the greatest excitement; there was no need 
to ask the cause.—the dull hoarse roar of a crowd in the dis- 
tance, the blood-red sky over our heads, and the mob rushing 
past with loud yells and strange cries, all spoke one word—I'irt ! 

“Let's go and see it,” said CHarLiz; and though I felt very 
frightened, off we went helter-skelter, in a fast hansom. 

* * * * * * 

I didn't really know what was grand till to-night, and I shall 
never forget that scene ;—the sky, the houses, the streets, all the 
colour of blood; the shouting policemen, the excited mob, the 
hoarse cries of the firemen, and the terrible clanking of their 
engines. 

The fire began almost next door to a place called the Victoria 
Theatre, and the policeman told Cuarvie it was ‘a shop- 
furniture warehouse,” whatever that is. It was all burnt down 
while our cab was almost close ly, and as we came home over 
Waterloo Bridge the sky and “effect” were lovely—I had no idea 
before that London could ever be so pretty—grand, I mean. 

Monday, May 2nd. 

Had such a long letter from Kitty. 
is at last engaged to Mr. B——. Poor girl, she's tcorked hard 
enough for him! The “talk” in Berkshire seems to be all about 
the Amateur Theatricals last week in Reading, where the 3 
Miss M——s and the 8 Miss B——s acted in ‘ Aladdin,” 


Such news—J uLia D—— 


and danced real “breakdowns” and real “hornpipes” in the 
most wonderful manner. My old friend, Captain C., of the R. B., 
was very good, indeed, it seems; also Mr. Hunt, and Major 
McApam. Kitty says the men quite raved about the Miss M g. 
But more of this next time. 

(To be continued.) 


PEEPINGS AT PICTURES. 
The Society of British Artists. 

Tnk forty-seventh annual exhibition of what is popularly known as ‘‘the 
Suffolk Street” pictures is rather above the usual average. Among the 
well-known old ‘‘ Suffolk Street’? names of T. Roserts, W. HEMSLEY, 
Aurrep Cunt, BE. Hayes, G. Corr, Wiwprris, Pyne, T. Hrapny, E. C. 
Barnes, et hoc genus omne, we are glad to see several young artists, whose 
names have been hitherto comparatively unknown to fame, figuring to 
much advantage. 
“The Right of Way” (495), by Vatertixe Bromuey, is altogether 
clever. The centre cavalier, in light doublet, is a charming bit of 
painting, but it is a pity there is not more breadth of effect in the stone- 
covered street. ‘* Driving a Bargain” (509), by J. H. Lewis, is a sunny 
little picture ; the attitude of the little girl is very natural, and the 
drapery broadly treated : the whole effect is very pleasing. This really 
very clever picture is hung in a bad light, and apt to be overlooked, but 
it will be found to be well worth the trouble of discovering it. In Mr. 
Heapny’s ‘Oliver Goldsmith discovering his Mistake’? (309), we could 
wish better drawing of handsand arms, and more conscientious perspec- 
tive in the accessories, Mr. G. Cotn’s ‘‘Going to Market—Showery 
Weather” (91), is a fine landscape, but we preter this artist’s second 
work, ‘‘ Arundel Castle’’ (67), and third, ‘‘Opening the Lock "’ (403). 
In the effect of the second named (67), a little more of the sky-colour 
reflected in the water would be an improvement. (No. 107), ‘‘ Juliet 
and Friar Lawrence,” by Mr,|-T)Ropgrts, is (a)éarefully (painted, 
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conscientious picture; and praise is also due to Mr. Hemy’s ‘‘ Pier 
Head—St. Ives’’ (461). ‘*Pembroke Castle—Sunset” (473), by Mr. A. 
CuInt, is fine, and the composition very good, though somewhat blackish 
in tone. In (489), ‘‘Temptation,” Mr. KE. C. Barnes does not please 
us as usual; the blue dress is heavy, and wants transparency in the 
shadows. Want of room precludes our further notice. 


RUNNING NOTES. ; 
@x Havixa lately had frequent occasion to censure the Government, we 
are bound to commend them for their conduct in regard to Mr. Newnr- 
QATE'S proposed inquiry respecting monastic and conventual institu- 
tions. Mr. NEWDEGATE’s proposal was, that a committee should inquire 
into the ‘‘character” of these institutions, but more especially into the 
‘‘terms upon which income, property, and estates belonging to such insti- 
tutions or societies, or the members thereof, are respectively received, 
held, or possessed.”’ Now, the investigation respecting property is what 
the Romanists dread, and for this reason, that, as is well known, they 
possess large estates—bequeathed under what death-bed influences, we 
will not stop to discuss—which they hold in direct violation of the statute 
of Mortinain. Hitherto, it has been found absolutely impossible to 
obtain any definite information as to this property-—how it is managed, 
and how its income is disposed of—whether it is all expended in the 
maintenance of monks, friars, and nuns, or whether some of it is appro- 
priated to even more objectionable purposes. It was, therefore, to the 
Romanists, an object of the last importance that the proposed inquiry 
should be defeated, if possible, at any cost, and consequently it was re- 
solved to put the poor nuns in the van, and to pretend that they were 
about to he subjected to indignities of all sorts for the mere gratification 
of idle curiosity. Of course this was mere pretence; but anything does 
foracry. If inquiry into the ‘‘character” of the institutions had con- 
tinued to form part of the subject of investigation, the probability is, 
that not a single nun would have been asked to appear before the com- 
mittee, unless indeed she had volunteered to give evidence. The com- 
mittee would have been content with the evidence of two or three Ladies 
Superior, or, what is more likely, would have got all the information they 
wanted from Roman Catholic prelates who know all about the rules of 
these places, and what passes within their walls. On Monday night, Mr. 
(Giuapstonk, deferring to the hubbub which the Romanists had got up about 
the nunneries, proposed to omit that part of Mr. NewpEaaTeE's proposal 
which referred to their ‘‘character,” and to retain that part which relates to 
property, and that is what the House resolved todo. Thus the Romanists 
were caught in their own trap. Afraid to make known that their real 
objection was to the inquiry as regards property, they made a stalking- 
horse of the nuns. When it was agreed that the nuns were not to be 
interfered with, they ought, upon their own showing, to have been per- 
fectly satisfied ; but not so: they immediately changed their front and 
opposed the inquiry as regards property, and every man of them in the 
House of Commons voted against it! The Government deserve credit 
for the course they took in the matter, because it is certain that it will 
seriously affect their position. We all know that Cardinal CuLLEN came 
from Rome in hot haste, and is said to have insisted on the refusal of 
inquiry ; but the Queen’s Prime Minister has, in this instance, prevailed 
over the Pope's. It is, to be sure, whispered it isa ‘‘ cross” after all. 
Mr. Cuitpers paid a hurried visit to Rome during the Easter recess, 
and it is rumoured that he brought home in his pocket an indulgence 
from the Holy Father, by virtue of which the Government was permitted 
to assent to the inquiry, in consideration of advantages to be conceded 
in another direction. The attitude which the Roman Catholic members 
may assume will soon show whether this surmise is well founded. For 
our part, we prefer concurring with the Standard in believing that 
Ministers have acted fairly, and with the Times in thinking that Mr. 


NEWDEGATE may well be content with his victory. LD 
Tuurspay, May 5. 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


Signs and Tokens. 
Tue Emperor OF THE FRENCH seems to be in a bad way, just 


now. At the Police Court, a day or so ago, 2 man named Louis 
Napoteon was charged with being drunk and disorderly in the 
public street, and was ordered to pay the customary five shillings 
and costs. Thus the revolutionists have it all their own way at 
last: Louis Napo.eon has forfeited his crown ! 


; Another Style. 

Yrs, another style! This time it is a style—of doing the 
hair; awhile since it was a gaii—the “ Alexandra limp,” which 
had caught the fleeting fancy of all the charming young ladies, 
for whom Jupy has so maternal an affection. It is called, 
we are told, ‘‘ The Cleopatra.” The hair is brushed high off the 
forehead, and braided low on the neck, surmounted by a large 
imitation snake, which is coiled around the head. Is not this 
sweetly pretty? Such a style as this is, of course, simply 
a-door-able | 
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A Tale of a Tub. 

Tae French democrat, M. Raseait, has written a letter to the 
Washerwomen’s Mutual Aid Society at Lyons, in which he tells 
the “‘ citizenesses " that he will accept the position of honorary 
member of their Society, if they will promise to stick to Demo- 
cratic and Republican opinions. If extreme opinions are any 
qualification, a gentleman rejoicing in the appropriate name of 
RaspalL ought to be quite at home among the tubs. 


A Panefal Subject. 

Mr. Mvrpay, the Protestant lecturer, has been lecturing at Plum- 
stead, where he delivered “two evangelical sermons.” He stated 
that he was determined to lecture in Greenwich yet—a course 
which he intended to pursue fur six months to come in London, 
relying on the “faithful” not to be deterred by the “fear of a 
few broken windows.” No doubt these could easily be paid for, 
but Mr. Murry ought to bear in mind one thing—that if, 
through his conduct in London, heads get broken as well as 
windows, he may find it easier to get rid of the panes than of 
the penalties. 


Very Dreadful. 

Accorpine to a certain Mr. Kurz, the Andaman islands are 
gradually getting submerged, and will eventually be swallowed 
up in the ocean. There are upwards of 6,000 convicts on these 
islands ; but there is no occasion for immediate anxiety, for, as 
the submersion is proceeding only at the rate of one foot ina 
hundred years, it will take a thousand or so before one of them 
even gets his boots wet. 

‘‘ Berks is Willin’.” 

A Sart Lake paper contains this marriage notice :—‘“ Married, 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, on the 16th inst., in the presence of the 
saints, Elder Brigham Youno, to Mrs. J. R. Martin, Miss L. 
M. Prenveroast, Mrs. R. M. Jenicxsoyn, Miss Susie P. C.rve- 
LAND, and Miss Emity P. Martin, all of the county of Berks, 
Icngland.” How an elder can be young, or how one who is 
young can be elder, is a question which wants settling. This 
isn't, however, what is the matter with the bridegroom, for, 
judging by the wives he had before, he must have been very 
much settled when he took this bevy of damsels under his wing. 


L°’ALLEGRO .. .. . . IL PENSEROSO. 
(See CARTOON.) 
L’ALLEGRO. 
Henog, melancholy croaker, 
Of sour'd hopes and evil tempers born, 
Morose, grim-visaged, and forlorn. 
Come hither, Mirth, thou laughter-loving joker ; 
‘* Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jests and youthful jollity ! 
Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles.” 


These words are not original, I know— 
Jonx Mitton wrote them centuries ago. 


IL PENSEROSO. 
‘* Hence, vain deluding joys !” 
Unsuited to the Wittram of the People, 
Whose followers should weep all ; 
Leave merriment and jollity to boys ; 
Mistrust the ministers of gladness ; 
Hail moody miserable sadness ! 
Come, gloomy sprite, and bring with thee 
Morose despair and misery. 
Let others with their merry laughter trouble you ; 
Ill-temper’d gloom best suits the People’s W. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS FUND. 
Tae Annual Dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund will take place on 
Saturday next. Mr. W. H. Samira, the member for Westminster, will 
preside on the occasion, and under his able presidency there can be no 
doubt that the anniversary of this excellent institution will be signally 
successful. 


“THE ‘CRY I8 STILL THEY COME.” 

ANOTHER SHAKSPEARIAN exponent! Jupy gladly welcomes to London 
Mr. Fry, who on Saturday last read and recited at the Queen’s Concert 
Rooms certain selected scenes from Hamlet, with considerable taste and 
expression; though fora début it was perhaps unfortunate a play should 
have been chosen necessarily provoking comparison with Mr. BELLEw and 
Miss Bouverirg. The readings were interspersed with songs, very plea- 
santly sung by Miss KEmmening Core. The entertainment may be pro- 
nounced a success, and the applause he received will doubtless\induce Mr. 
Fry to attempt further dramatic recitations. 


—_ 
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SOME SELECTIONS FROM WHAT WASN’T ACCEPTED. 
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No. 1.—A Dreadful Battle—all out of Dawsy's own head; 22 ft. by 183. No. 3.—Well-known Back View of a Famous General. No. 3.—Another Dreadful 
Tattle. By an Eye-witness. Eye-witness distingui-hing himeclf in foreground. Nou. 4.—A Study from Still Life: a Quiet Pipe. No. 5.—Portrait of a Gentleman. 
Painted by a Gentleman fora Gentleman. Declined, with thanks. o. 6.—The Flight of a Sparrow through Endless Space. No. 7.—A Hero. Label lost. 
No. 8.—Back View of Comic Old Woman come to clean up Studio. No. 9.—Respecca going to the Well—or for the Beer. Reseoca, the Well, and the Jug, are 
supposed to be off, righ*, and you only see the shadows. No. 10.—Portratt of Artiat left in bed, still bard at work, an hour tvo late fur sending in. 
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JUDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
First QUESTION. 
At which age is it better for a man to get married—21 or 30? 
iTo this Jupy has already received numerous replies. She 


prints the following, reserving the others until next week. Cor- | 


respondents must please to understand that Jupy goes to press 
five days previous to the date of publication ; and that, therefore, 
although the answer sent may not appear in the same week's 
issue, it does not follow that the communication will not be 
printed in due course. | 
The man whose years are twenty-one 
Doth after ev’ry damsel run ; 
But he who thirty years hath told 
(And really this is not so old 
As many people say) 
Doth look for one like Jupy, who 
Possesses sense and beauty too ; 
Thus gaining by delay. W. H. Watson (Et. 20). 
[If Mr. W. has only told 20 years himself, how does he know ? 
—J uy, | 


Twenty-won. J. S. S. (Dawlisb). 
[Not always.—Jvupy. | 
In the present age, at neither age. H. F. Hatt. 


[Jupy's ashamed of you. } 


At 21.—Because at thirty the person would be a“ decado” older map. 
I sball expect the prize for this astounding answer. PETER PIPER. 
|Peren Pirer seems hopeful.—Jvpy. | 


At twenty, men are too fond of nonsense; at thirty, they are too fond 
of hearing thernselvcs talk. _ A CRITICAL SPINSTER. 
[You really ought to make up your mind.—Jvupy. ] 


Twenty-one, by all means. A busband of twenty-one doubts nothing— 
not even his wife. Mrs. CAuDLe. 


[CaupLe does doubt, then—does he, Mrs. C.?] 


If for the sake of eccentricity, tweaty-one decidedly. ‘But who in his 
senses * * * & BEAUJOLAIS. 
[Jupy suppresses the rest. ] 


THE SURPRISING VOYAGES OF A STAY-AT-HOME 
TRAVELLER. 


. No. IY.—In an Emrvry Bom.pine. 

AND pray what can it matter to you how I first made acquaint- 
ance with this huge official mausoleum in the W.C. district ? 

Once upon a time I went there pretty regularly. The other 
day I looked in to see a friend. 

I stepped out of the busy street into the great square, where 
the cooing of the pigeons alone broke the oppressive silence 
reigning around. A melancholy man, in a red coat, dozing in 
the noonday sunshine, eyed me wistfully as I passed by, wonder- 
ing, perhaps, what brought me thither. The dusky face of the 
guardian statue, too, seemed to wear an expression of mild 
astonishment, for the same reason. The pigeons took flight at 
my approach, and, with a great flutter, flew upwards towards the 
roofs. 

Somewhere up among the roofs my friend used to ply his busy 
pen in former times, when the building was full of busy pens, 
chirping and scratching from ten till six, and longer; and at that 
period there were even rooms below the surface of the earth, 
approachable only by dark damp passages, where other pen- 
holders were tightly packed throughout the livelong day, only 
coming therefrom to blink in the broad daylight at rare intervals, 


when business necessitated a brief visit to the haunts of man 


in the world above. ; 

I passed through the desolate entrance-hall, in which, among 
the dusty lumber of dilapidated furniture, worm-eaten books, 
and broken boxes, a hall-porter, sad of mien, looked very much 
as though he had been left behind, and would presently be 
fetched away with the lumber, in a cart. 

I wandered up a dark and silent passage, and ascended the 
winding staircase, without meeting a living soul, and reached 
the floor above. 

I looked into what used to be a messenger's lobby, but no one 
was there, and the ashes of a fire, lit months ago, still littered 
the grate. I opened a door at random, to ask a question. The 
room was empty. I tried another door, with a similar result. 
Then a third, and a fourth. 


The rooms were all empty in that passage. In some cases the 


furniture had been removed, and the only records of former | 
inhabitants lay in the ink-spots splashing the floor and walls. | 


' There must have been, from time to time, a great deal of ink 
thrown away in some branches of Her Majesty’s service. 

i I gave up trying the empty rooms, at last, and wandered 
. onwards. Then paused at the head of a staircase, and peered 
into the darkness down below. " 

A footstep smote upon my ecar—the vacilating footstep of an 
uncertain wanderer on the first floor, and with almost a startling 
effect, a white face came forth from the gloom of the lower pas- 
sage, and gazed up at me. 

uddressed the owner of this facc, and asked if he could tell 
me where Mr. Rassirt sat. 

He shook his head. He said he was a stranger himself; that 
he was in search of Mr. Burrows, and had “ been at it” three- 
quarters of an hour. Then adding, as a kindly meant scrap of 
hard-earned information, “ that there was nothing with life in it” 
| o the upper floors, he wandered on, and was presently lost in the 

gloom. 

Upon this I groped my way down a well-staircase to the hall 


eee ~ 


below, and woke up the sad sentinel in charge of the dusty 
lumber, and asked him questions. Ie brightened up, it seemed to 
me, upon seeing one of his species, and we communed together 
regarding the whereabouts of such few stragglers as mivht vet 
remain, and the goal which those who had departed had gone to. 
Among the latter was the Rasair I was in search of. 

I asked after as many names as I could remember, and found 
that some were dead and others pensioned; and others, again, 
had been moved to “ the other place,” farther west. Poor Rannir 
was dead ! 

On this, we fell to talking of pen-holders who had departed 
this life, and of things as they had been in such and such a per- 
son's time, and of the good old times—almost fabulous, the 
memory of them has grown so faint—when all there was to do 
was to have lunch and read the paper. 

Then I asked what lumber this was in the hall, and heard that 
it was waiting to be moved; and I asked if my informant ex- 
pected a movement in the same direction, at which he shook his 
head, and whispered he wasn't sure he wasn't going to be done 
away with altogether. . 

Anon, a wanderer from the world without broke in upon us, 
with an inquiry for one who had died long ago, and, with a sigh, 
I and the porter parted company, and he went back into his 
corner, and went on keeping his eye upon the lumber waiting for 
the wagvon. 

But twas a dreary scene, even at noontide, and as I paused, 
half-way across the quadrangle, to look back upon the gloomy , 
walls, I couldn't help wondering what it must be like at midnight, 
when the pigeons have gone to sleep, and the gas is turned off in 
the echoing corridors. | 

Then, it seems to me, the ghosts of dead pen-holders must 
gather thickly in the unused rooms, and squirt phantom ink from 
spectre quills against the time-worn wainscot. | 

At the witching hour, I take it, a ghostly messenger puts in an 
appearance with an attendance-book, in which boneless hands 
scratch down illegible names; and then I can fancy the phan- 
toms gliding to their places, hanging up’ ghostly hats on ghostly 
pegs, and buckling to noiselessly at their night's work. 

And there are, I'll stake my life, tyrannical chief clerk 
phantoms, who bustle the laggards and draw a line in the 
attendance-book at 12.15 sharp, and advocate compulsory over- 
time long after cock-crow. 

But this is nonsense, and here comes a cab at last ! 


ON JUDY'S TABLE. 


Not only those who ‘‘ touch” the piano, but persons generally, may 
derive much pleasure and instruction from Mr. Epgar BrinsmEap's 
‘* History of the Pianoforte,” a little volume into which a vast amount of 
curious detail is provided in a very pleasing form. 

Our old friend, Mr. Epwarp West, has sent his Jupy his annual 
contribution towards contemporary history in his ‘‘ Records of 1869.” He. 
touches lightly upon a great number of the exciting events of the past 
year, and does so in verse, displaying in portions much power and: 
originality. 

‘‘Sichs of Hope,” by Emrty Bayne, should scarcely be reviewed in 
the columns of a comic paper, as many of the poems are of a religions 
character. The authoress exhibits great feeling and pathos, and evidently 
possesses a deep sense of the beautiful. 

Messrs. StrRawANn and Co. have just brought out a new edition of 

_ FREDERICK Locksr’s ‘‘ London Lyrics.” Send and buy a copy, you who 
do not already know by heart many of the graceful little picture poems of 
the author of the ode ‘‘ Onan Old Muff.” 
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be put a stop to. 


week. 
FANCY SKETCH. 


NOT ENTIRELY A 
‘Sue LOOKED DOWN UPON Him.” 
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INN-DEPENDENT—The Boots. 
An AvurTnHor’s QurEry.—Does 
**copy’’ ever mean ‘‘ crib?” 
Tue City Autms.—The poor- 
box at Guildhall Police Court. 
Her Masxsty’s Lent Preachers, 
so the newspapers said recently ; 
might one enquire to whom ? 
_ Way isa long sentence like the 
cheese-paring economy of the Go- 
vernment *—Because it ought to 


In Answer to Inquiries. 
No. 2 of ‘‘ Rupz Teppyr” next 
‘* Basy”’ (in as worse predica- 
ment than ever) next week. 


oe 
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THE BUSINESS OF _MARRIAGE. 
No, IV._THE BREAKFAST. 
The deed is o'er. The Happy Couple are disposed of, and Papa is feasting the survivors. Observe the lucky fellow in the act of rising 
to respond. This was, indeed, as he said himself, the happiest moment in his life. 
SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. Jupy knows a girl whose face is far from pretty, but then she ‘‘ makes 
up” for it in other ways. 
Liuss oF THE Law.—The Members of the Inns of Court. Onk way by which some of the members of the Liberal Government 
WITH MANY ApoLoGiEs.—A Pushing Man—Viscount Jocr.ynN. have lately shown their economy has been to turn their own coats. 
Ivy an M.P. declines to pledge himself to any special course, does it N.B.—If you buy the Shoemaker's Journal, be sure you ask for the 
follow that his constituents are immediately ‘‘ popped ”’ ? last edition. 
How to serve a dinner—Swallow it at once—and serve it right. Even if you pull down the blind, you should not wilfully upset cripples. 
THE sporting prophets have been so far out lately, people say they are To Risina Artists.—Get on the right side of forty, and you'll be 
really CumMIne it too strong. bung on the line. 
A TrpsycHorEAN Frat.—Dancing in your cups—and saucers. A mepIcaL gentleman, who has recently done his week in “* Parry,” 
A Goop name for a large-sized Lovisa—Unlimited Loo. says all the time he and his wife were quarrelling, and spent every even- 
Van-TooN—A tune by Van Noorpen. ing dose-a-dose. 
' A Turxixe Point—The Period came to a full stop, but is coming out Some children are badly brought up, whilst others are brought up by a 
again. policeman. 
Aw Air of Importance—One’s first breath. Can a baby be called a screaming farce ?—I wean it may. 
WuHeEn is it most difficult to get the seats into a marquée ?— When they 're M.P. is a short title for a play, but Jupy hopes, while it runs, the 
rout seats. Little House may never be M.P. T. BOBERTIOR: 
= Se ee SSO aren nee a tT CCC CC 7 ee 
magistrate to lock up the popular 
comedian. 
| le 


Published by the Proprietor, at 73, Fleet Street, E.C.; Printed by Woopra. anwp Kixper, Milford Lane, Strand, London, W.C.—WeEpnespay, May 1 1870. - 
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Extra hand from Cookshop.—Wett, How caN I KEEP ALL THE Dinners IN MY Heap, I sHoULD LIKE To KNOW? Is rour TuIRD-FLOoR 
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TIGER BAY. 


{AT the Thames Police Court, recently, Lucrerta Rotrren was charged with 
assaulting Racnre Peacu, and CATUFRINE RANDALL with threatening the latter 
—a}l being residents of Tiger Bay. Tbe officer who apprehended Mrs. Rorren 
bad the rare privilege of lifting, fora moment, the sacred curtain which conceals 
from public view the inner life of our English homes, He found six other ladies 
very drunk in the cellar; but Mrs. Rotres~ had one friend whose sobriety was 
only equalled by her fidelity. CATHERINE RANDALL flowed the officer and the 
fair cuptive to the Court, threatening ‘‘to murder Mrs. Peacu, and wash her 
hands in her blo d.” For this affectionate, but injudicious remark, she was 
placed at the bar with LucRETIA; and, a8 Mra. Pracn swore that Mrs, Rorren 
had nut ou challenged her to fight, but struck her on the face, knocked her 
down, pulled ber along by the bair of her head, and kicked her, the magistrate, 
after remarking that ‘Tiger Bay was a ‘horrible place,” remanded Mrs. Rotren 
and Mrs, Ranpau for a weck.] 

THe Homes cf Merrie England, 
How beautiful they stand 
In grassy parks and leafy nooks 
O’er all the pleasant land! 
The West-End squares, the villas trim, 
How cosy, neat, and gay !— 
n contemplating homes like these, 


Who thinks of Tiger Bay ? 


When joyful groups are clustering 
Round cheery hearths at night, 

And from the glitt'ring window-panes 
Gleams out a ruddy light, 

In contrast grim, a few streets off— 
But half a mile away— 

Are naked walls and empty grates, 
The homes of Tiger Bay! 


In filthy courts, all festering 
With reeking, noisome air, 

Are wretched rooms in wretched dens, 
Reach'd by a rotten stair, 

Where on bare boards, against bare walls, 
In huddled masses they 

Are crouch’d, the hapless, hopeless ones 
Whose home is Tiger Bay! 


There sickly stunted children 
About the gutters sprawl, 
And reckless, madden'd, drunken men 
With women-furies brawl; 
While Filth and Fever, Dirt and Death, 
Have pretty much their way 
Among the very merrie homes 
Which stand in Tiger Bay! 
Ah! yes, the homes of England 
Are wondrous fair to see ; 
But in their very midst are homes 
Of naught but misery ; 
Where Famine, Cold, and Hunger live, 
They stand in grim array, 
Those deadly pestilential nests, 
The homes of Tiger Bay! \ 


THE 


YOUNG LADY OF BERKELEY SQUARE. 


(Private and Confidential. ) 

Monday, May 2nd (continued). 

Another, and such a regular budget of a letter from Kirtry 
this morning. 

Kirty is stopping with the * * * *s in Berkshire—quite 
a house full, and all jolly people. I do $0 hope she'll manage 
to pick up some one there, for really her town chance is quite 
over. Pvor Kitty !—only to thivk of her having “to fall back 
upon the provinces,” as Cuakrix says, in his theatrical slang, 
and play hard for some juvenile curate or prize-pig lord of the 
manor ! 

Kitty is full of the Reading Amateur Theatricals, which came 
off the week before last, at the Assembly Rooms. 

“Three Miss Moncks,’ savs Kitry, “und two Miss Braaravss, 
were the ladies; Captain CuamBertin, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Fincu, 
and Captain McApam played the chief men’s parts. The place, 
my dear, was crammed, and you cun't imagine what excitement 
it has caused in the neighbourhood. Why, it has even been 
noticed in the ‘Saturday ;’ and though mothers with marriage- 
able daughters say it’s such a hold thing to do, J think it's 
delightful. Doesn't your Kirty wish she had the chance, neither ! 
Fancy, my dear, they played the burlesque of ‘ Aladdin '—such 
beautiful Turkish dresses—and danced real ‘breakdowns’ and 
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‘hornpipes '—just as the real people do in the real theatres. 
What a chance for poor me! for, you know, I could atford to wear 
trunks,” or whatever thuse things are called. ‘he Aladdin 
himself—I’m sure I beg pardon—herself, was awfully good ; 
but they all acted well, snd louked go nice in their st»ge-dresses. 
Weren't a lot of people jeslous, though! You shonld have just 
heard the remarks of two girls sitting behind me. Oh, my dear! 
such speteful frumps; and the louder the applause was at the 
dancing, &c., the spitefuller and frumpier they got. Of course, 
it does require a good lot of cheek and pluck to dance ‘ break- 
downs’ before & miscellaneous audience, but I don’t see why tlie 
‘Saturday’ should have made such a fuss about it. I consider 
it most twnpertinent, and bad taste, to single out young ladies— 
though names weren’t given, every one knew who were meant— 
and run them down in a common newspaper; and I should like 
to know how those sort of people who write in newspapers cun 
know anything about ‘county families’ and ‘lieutenants of the 
Rifle Brigade '—just, you know, as if they were in Society !" 

Tuesday. 

So awfully tired. Went to the Royal Academy yesterday, 
and ‘did" the pictures. It was all owing to that dread- 
ful old woman, Lady P. She came in to lunch—she never 
does come, except just before feeding time, when one can’t well 
help asking her to stop, and insisted on taking me off with her. 

“She never missed going on the first day,” she said; ‘‘ all the 
dear artists there themselves, such interesting-looking fellows, 
with their velvet coats and beards, se know; you must come.” 

‘Well, I didn’t want to go at all, especially as there had been 
some talk about a party to Richmond with the Fuiirtinotox 
girls, and that delightful Captain B., their first cousin. However, 
Lady P. literally curried me off. 

Such a fearful crowd, and such odd-looking people! Lady P. 
delighted all the time, aud kept pointing me out lots of men who, 
she said, were most “distinguished.” They might have been, 
but all [ can say is, they didn't look it. The women, too, were 
most peculiar, such funny dresses! though, I must confess, their 
‘gets up” did suit them; and one or two I saw were really quite 
“‘ picturesque.” 

About five o'clock, Lady P. said she “ felt such a sinking, that 
she had a good mind to go down to the refreshment-room.” As 
I knew very well what Lady P. meant when she said she had 
‘“‘a good mind” fur anything in the eating or drinking way, I 
gave way at once, and after going down a tremenduus lot of 
steps, we got into the refreshment-room. 

Such a pretty room, with pink aod white walls and ceiling, 
and mirrors all about, and little tables for ‘‘ feeding” at! I shall 
never forget the old lady—how she did pitch into the R.A. 
refreshments; but the hest of it was, when we had finished. she 
made one of her “ faces,” and said, she “ had really quite for- 
gotten her purse.” 

Of course I had to pay for it all, and this is our bill :— 

1 mock turtle... “os eas bing Is. Od. 

1 pickled salmon ... ; 

1 cold lamb and salad 

2 galantine de volailles ... 
1 pt. champagne ... 
2Zices... = 

1 glass of sherry... 

1 bottle of seltzer 


e 


COON ®» © = = 
AAGIWSOONM 


Total 14. 3 


I declare my share was only a glass of “ fizz,” a little salmon, 
some lamb, and an ice; the rest was devoured by Lady P., and 
yet I £now she was going to the 's big dinner at 8.30, and 
she had had a evpital lunch with us at two. 

Whilst we were in the refreshment place, there sat at the table 
next ours such a pretty girl !—the sweetest, innocentest, bu'yest 
face in the world, with big wondering child's eyes of the /e cuti- 
fullest violet-—sapphire, Lady P. called them: such lovely golden 
(red, too, I'm sure) hair in two immense rolls. and such a dear, 
darling duck of a Jittle “ brigand” perched on the top of them! 

She was drinking bottled beer and eating a common bun, and 
yet seemed so enthusiastic about everything. and happy, that I 
couldn’t really help envying her over my champagne-aud ice. 

Lady P. said she was an artist's daughter, and that her name 
was* * #* # # He He * *¥: hut I really should have taken 
her for a ledy, except her dress and enthusiastic manner. I 
wonder if those sert of people actually do enjoy life mere than 
we du: sometimes, I think——but fancy my getting sentimental! 
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who should I see on the opposite side but Ancy, and looking, oh, 
so handsome! I wonder if ever——but, Goodness, here I am 
at ‘the sentimental” again / 

Thursday. 

Mr. . of the K. D. G.'s, dined here last night, and we 
had such a jolly chat in the verandah afterwards. He isn't half 
a bad sort, and his elder brother is consumptive. By the way, 
he told me all about tht dreadful assault on Major ; 
in some horrid snpper-room place. It seems these two men 
attacked him whilst he was sitting down, one with a broken 
soda-glass, and the other with a loaded stick. What extraordi- 
nary places there must be in London, if this sort of thing can 
go onin them! I believe, myself, there are dreadful places men 
go to after Jeaving us at night, which we have no idea about. 

I wonder whether Atey ever goes to any of them! 

Saturday. 

Such an odd thing this morning! As I was watering my pet 
flowers in the verandah conservatory, a man kept walking up 
and down past our house and looking up at into the con- 
servatory. Ic uldn’t think at first where I had seen him before, 
but now I recullect—ah / * * * * 

(To be continued.) 


JUDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 


First QUESTION. —_ 
At which Age is it better for a Man to get Married—21 or 301 


[Tony has received another cart-load of replies. 
her readers a few, with some comments thereon. | 


When the skies are at their bluest, | 
Then the heart is at its trueat, 
And life’s guerdon should be won. 
Rirda pair in the early Sprivg-time, 
Flow’rets blossom in the Spring-time— 
Make your hay while shines the sun ! 
Ah! believe me, comrade Harry, 
Thirty is too late to marry: 
Twenty one is trne and trusting, 
Thirty after gold is lusting— 
Thinks too much of Namher One. 
Ah! helieve me, comrade Harry, 
Thirty is too late to marry — 
Take your wife at twenty-one! W. T. G. 


[A vote of thanks from all the spinsterhood for W.T. G.—Jopy. ] 


It is best to marry at twenty-one—to have as much married life as 
possible. EXPERIENTIA. 
: sae 's evidently something in this—looked at one way.— 

UDY. 3 


_ Thirty: because he wonld save nine years of “compulsory education” 
in the millinery and dressmaking business. _ §.4H. 


[S. H. seems to have suffered.—J upy. ] 


She gives 


At thirty; because then he will have nine years lees of it. 
One wHo Knows. 

[Here 's a traitress for you: this is in a lady's handwriting.— 
Juny.] | 

At twenty-one—if he can’t help it. 

[ Disgraceful.—J py. ] | 

Thirty: becanse there may be some reason for marrying at thirty; 
there can be none for marrying at twenty-one. JONATHAN OLDBUCK. 

[Worse and worse.—JuDy. | 


Hvuco. 


To marry! what, at twenty-one ? 

Indeed the deed shonld not he done! 

At thirty ?—p’raps, though late in life 

To take nnto one’s self a wife. 

At twenty-one. I’ve alwava thought 

A slave to passion’s altar ’s bronght ; 

At thirty ?—vyes, a man may bring 

His chosen flame a wedding-ring. 

The nearly medinm is my choice ; 

At twenty-five, a bridegroom's voice 

May ring, when ta’en the marriage orth, 

In ear of bride—Gop bless them both! D. H. 
__[Very good, Captain, but wé want a straightforward answer, 
if you pleas+.—Jupy.] 


If he is wiee, he will wait till thirty; if he is a fool, the sooner he gets 
a JUDY to look afrer him the better. ARACHNE. 


[This is not flattering to a certain sprightly old lady.—Joupy. | 
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While we were waiting outside in Piccadilly for the carriage, 


If aman married at twenty-one (with good luck), he might become 
& widower, and again marry at thirty, H. G. HL. 


[This is evidently frum a ruffiian.—Jovpy. | 


My reply is, At thirty. He has had time to establish himself in lif+ by 
that time. Bee. 

[This one apparently does not intend to be a working bee.— 
Juby.] 


Ask you me which age is better 
For wedded life to be begun— 
For man to don the golden fetter— 
Thirty years, or twenty-one? 
Why, O Jupy! name those numbers— 
Que ton early, one too late— 
Why dirturb your readers’ s]umbers, 
On such theme to cogitate ? 
Madam, let the prince or noble 
Married be at twenty-one ; 
They have neither case nor trouble, 
Some one else their work has done. 
Oh! but for the working many— 
For the mass of Englishmen— 
For thoce who bave to earn each penany— 
Let the age be three times ten! 
Jutivs F. M. Potrock, C.E. 
[There seems to be some reason in this.—Jupy.] 


JUDY AT THE ACADEMY. 
Jupy was at the Academy Dinner on the 30th April. 

You may not have seen the fact mentioned in the newspapers—it was 
purposely suppressed, owing to the jealousy it would have created amongst 
certain Peeresses, and others of still higher rank, who have over and 
over again expressed a wish to be guests at that banquet to which no 
ladies are invited. 

An exception was mate this year in Jupy’s favour; a deputation 
waited upon her at her Fleet Street residence, headed by Sir F *n*8 
G** nt, requesting—-nay, more, insisting upon her gracing the banquet 
with her presence ; at the same time pointing out that her age and her 
feminine attire would easily enable her to pass for a Cabinet Minister. 

This lowering of her position was, at first, unpalatable, and Jcpy ret 
her cat upon the deputation, which retired precipitately ; but a penn’orth 
of milk having restored peace, the deputation returned, and, working 
upon those tenderer feelings which agitate, at times, the bosom of even 
Jupy herself, she at last consented to so far unbend as to yield to the 
request so gracefully made by the Presitent of the Royal Academy. 

It was not for her own pleasure, not for her own amusement, that 
Jupy promised to grace the Annual Dinner; it was in order that she 
might be able to give an account of the works of art to those who, week 
after week—on the payment of twopence—receive the words of wisdom 
that flow from her pen. 

Alas, for the vanity of human wishes! Actuated by the very best 
motives, Jupy went to Burlington House ; but, happening to make, first, 
a sensible, and then a witty, remark, it was immediately discovered she 
was not a Cabinet Minister, and, on her identity being revealed, she was 
so surrounded by an admiring throng, who hung upon the words that fell 
from her lips, that seeing the pictures became an impossibility. 

The visitors kept hanging on her words, deriving much support there- 
from, till dinner was announced ; and Jupy left the Academy that evening 
little wiser, as regards the pictures exhibited, than when she entered. 

On Monday morning the doors were open to the shilling-paying public, 
and the old lady, determined not to baulk her subscribers of the intelli- 
gence respecting the Exhibition they so ardently desired, disguised herself 
as a pre-Raphaelite young lady, and sought again the portals of high art. 

Jopy was weak enough to take with her an ambrella, and for thirty- 
five minutes she formed one of a crowd gathered round a counter, where 
three men were en‘leavouring, with more or less success—generally less— 
to do the work of a dozen. 

These worthy men, whose only fault was that they had but one pair of 
hands a-piece, were entrusted with the charge and subsequent distriba- 
tion of sticks and umbrellas. 

Joupy had exactly an hour to spare previous to keeping an appointment 
with the Right Honourable Bensamin Lotuatr. Thirty-five minutes of 
this hour were spent in getting rid of her umbrella, ten minutes in look- 
ing at the pictures, an‘ a quarter of an hour in recovering her property. 

Shall she, then, attempt to describe the wonders of the Academy 
No. Next week she proposes to take one of her young mer with her, who, 
on his nails, his shirt-eollar, and h‘s boots, will make rapid memoranda 
of notable pictures, which will be enlarged and reproduced for the public 
good, with notes, critical and analytical, appended thereto by Jupy herself. 


ON JUDY'S TABLE. 

Toss who never heard of the great Vancr, and those who have 
heard and disapproved, shonld send to Messrs. Werprert and Co.'s for 
his last published song, ‘*‘ May the Present Moment be the Worst of our 
Lives.” A few simple words, quite free from slanginess, are set to a 
most charming air of ALFRED Lex’s—to whom we already owe how many 
hundred of our mogt populur fireside songs and street tunes $ 
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RUDE TEDDY. 
NOT ILLUSTRATED BY PHIZ. 


Tne other day Jupy’s office-boy announced a deputation from 
Cloisterham. The ladies and gentlemen were shown into Jupy's 
boudoir, and the following conversatin took place : — 

A gentleman, advancing front, said, ‘‘ My name is CRISPARKLE.” 

“Why CrisparKLE?” asked Jupy. 

“ Becauseit’sfunny,” 
said the gentleman. 
“My other name is 
Septimus.” 

“Why Septimus?” 
asked Jupy. 

‘‘ Because of a weak 
joke about little rush- 


‘My name, 
as I said before, is 
CrRIsPARKLE; and I 
was assisting my cir- 
culation by boxing at 


“Stop a moment,” 
said Jupy, “I observe 
you use the past tense, 
but you were in the 
present tense last 
month—how is this?” 

‘‘T don't know,” said 
the gentleman, “unless 
it's because it’s funny, 
and perhaps the other 
tense was harder to 
keep up.” 

‘Stand back,” said 
Jupy ; “ who’s that be- 
hind you ?” 

“My name,” said 
a second gentleman, ap- 
proaching, ‘is Honty- 
THUNDER, and I should 
like to make a speech.” 

“TI '’ve read your 
speech already,” said . 

Jupy, ‘‘and_ several = 

other speeches — for mh N 

that matter — before, : 
manufactured upon a ti MA HN ~ 
very similar pattern, iA 4 HI KK. 
Do be quiet, sir, please, | MM ISS 
and let us hear =] 
the blackamoor young | 
gentleman has to say 
for himself.” 

“My name,” said | 
the blackamoor young 
gentleman, “is NE- 
VILLE LanDLEss. I’m | 
not quite sure what my 
age is, but I havea fine 
flow of unlikely lan- 
guage, with a strong 
family likeness to Mr. 
Dickens's own lan- 
guage in the descrip- 
tive passages. Per- 
haps this is because 
he brought me up. I 
am also rather vague 
ot purpose, and mean a lot more thau I say; but that vis a way 
with Mr. D.’s characters, and I hope you won't mind it.’ 

“Not at all,” said Jupy, “I think it rather a point; Bahgee it 
fills out, as it were. And is that your sister? What has she to 
say?" 

‘“A good deal presently,” 
made up my mind what it is to be. 
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an-hour.—I skE IT ALL NOW, 


said the young lady, “when I’ve 
At present, I have dark 
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Short-sighted Old Ee whom that boy Jack has et out for - third time in n half: 
IT'S THE POLICEMAN HIMSELF. 
BuT I wun’T GIVE HIM THE CHANCE OF KNOCKING THIS TIME. 


[May 18, 1870. 


eyes and wild black hair, and a lustrous gipsy face, which are 
very effective.” 

‘They are,” said Jupy, “but who on earth is the male party 
with a head of hair ‘in colour and consistency like some very 
mangy fur tippet?’” 

‘“‘T am one of Mr. Dickens's comic old men, " replied the person 
addressed, ‘‘and I am called GrewGiovs.” 

‘‘T really don’t think I can put up with the name of Grew- 
GIoUs,' said Jupy, 
“ unless, indeed, the 
general public think it 
very funny.” 

“They do,” said 
Mr. Grewatous; “ they 
absolutely roar at it. 
I’ve taken a note of 
the circumstance in 
my pocket-buok.” 

“And that, I sup- 
pose,” said Jupy, “is 
Miss TwinkKLeton, of 
the Nuns’ House; but 
is she the Lady Prin- 
cipal of the Ladies’ 
College at Rochester, 
as your advertising 
sheet appears to inti- 
mate? because, if such 
is the case, her speech 
on page 56 must be a 
splendid advertise- 
ment for parents and 
guardians.” 

‘So I think, ma'am,” 
said Miss TwinKLeETON, 
“and the gentleman 
who does our lectures 
is of the same opinion.” 

‘“‘ That’s very satis- 
factory,” said Jupy; 
“and now, as you have 
been going on for two 
months, can you give 
us any sort of idea what 
this mystery of ‘ Rude 
Dedwin’ may happen 
to be about?” 

“Buy another shil- 
ling’s worth, and you'll 
know a little more,” 

y said a hollow voice 
TG from the background. 
{ : “Ah, Mr. Jasper!” 
said Jupy, ** that 's you, 
is it? Been having 
any more pipes?” 

‘I’m rather shy of 
those pipes,” said Mr. 
Jasper, ‘after your 
jokes the other day 
respecting my fantastic 
imaginings. I never 
read critiques, as you 
may have heard, be- 
cause I won't be dic- 
tated to, but some one 
read it up to me.” 

“Then it’s no use 
my offering any sug- 
gestions,” said Jupy. 

“None,” replied Mr. 
JasPeR. ‘The public 
alter a line to please a 
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I'LL WAIT TILL HE COMES UP, 


[Lies in wail for inoffensive official. 


must take me as it finds me. I won't 
living soul.” 

* That’s right,” said Jupy; “don't you put up with any a 
their nonsense. I'm sure I should never study them myself, i 
I didn't happen to find it improved the circulation; but then, 
after all, improving one’s circulation is merely a trumpery 
detail. I'll wish you all au revoir untii next monthy; and. 
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if it wont hurt you particularly, do try next time and be a 
little more lively.” 
Upon this the deputation retired, and Jupy’s office-boy shut 


up shop. —————————— 
JUDY AT THE THEATRE. 


Jupy, who enjoys the pleasure of gadding about as much as she did when 
she was several yeara younger, gave herself the treat, the other night, of 
paying a visit to the Charing Cross Theatre, to see Miss Euma Scuiry’s 
comedy of The Twin Sisters; and Jupy begs to tender her thanks to Miss 
Scnirr for having written so pretty and lively a little play. True, the 
twin sisters are not sisters; true that, except in Mr. DickeEns’s last two 
novels and on the stage, ladies and gentlemen are not engaged to each 
other in the cradle by their parents; true that educated American gentle- 
men can speak without calling each other ‘‘ cusses,” ‘‘old hosses,” and 
the like; but these are mere details, and despite a lack of originality in 
the plot, The Twin Sisters is worth seeing—worth seeing, if only for 
the reason that Hilda and Lilian Dacre are represented in the charming 
person of Miss BE. Fow.er, whose versatile genius, by the way, allows her, 
in the after-piece, to assume the character of [xion in Burnanp’s well- 
known burlesque, which at the Charing Cross Theatre is put on the stage 
with all completeness, and acted throughout with much spirit. The play 
is preceded by an amusing farce, entitled Captuin Smith, the story and 
the greater part of the dialogue of which are taken from the novelette 
‘*Nearer and Dearer,” by Cutuberr Bepg, the ever-popular author of 
‘‘ Verdant Green.” 

Jupy takes this opportunity of reminding the B. P. that Mr. WysBert 
REEvVe’s engagement at the little Charing Cross approaches its termina- 
tion, and that for the concluding nights his pleasant comedy, Not so Bad 
After All, will be revived. 

Everybody should see Frow Frou at the St. James's. Everybody will not 
like it, because the whole tone of the picce is too eminently French for a stolid 
Joun Bout to appreciate ; but it is a good play, full of interest and senti- 
ment, and the poor erring heroine finds an admirable exponent in Made- 
moiselle Beatrick. A word from Jupy's own lips for the private ears of 
her lady readers. The dresses are magnificent! Any one wishing to study 
fashion comfortably and leisurely may do so from a stall at the St. James's. 

At the Globe theatre, Mr. Craven has been playing the chief role in 
his own drama of Milky White. The burlesque of Robert Macaire bids 
fair to become popular with all who love pretty faces and pretty dresses, 
lively tunes and lively dances, the more especially as the fair lessee, Miss 
Fanny Josepns, lends to it her own personal attractions. 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


Very Striking, Indeed. a 

Iw an address of Professor Hux ey’s, published in Macmillan's 
Magazine. he makes the following rather daring assertion :—* I 
protest that, if some great power would agree to make me 
always think what is true, and do what is right, on condition of 
being turned into a sort of clock, and wound up every morning 
before I got out of bed. I should instantly close with the offer.” 
If the Professor is really serious in this view, he might, perhaps, 
get dealt with in the way he requires, under the Winding-up Act. 


Nos Moutons. 

PERHAPS no more impertinent questions are ever put to any 
person than those which meet one’s eye—being, of course, put 
there for the purpose—in the advertising columns of the news- 
papers. They beat the most inquisitive question of the most 
inquisitive Yankee. Take the following, for instance :— 


Wat IS LAMB WITHOUT MINT SAUCE! 


You naturally think this is a conundrum, and say you give it up. 
It isn't, however—it's a mere puff of So-and-so's Vinegar, and 
doesn't require a reply. If it did, however, the answer would 
be, that, in most cases, when one dines abroad, “lamb,” without 
vinegar, is—mutton ! 


The Wretch ! 

Accorpine to Nature, the great hornbills, some specimens of 
which are now acclimatized in the Zoological Gardens, have a 
singular custom. As soon as the hen has commenced sitting, 
the male proceeds to wall up the entrance to the nest, till only 
the beak of the hen is left outside. He then devotes himself to 
the sole object of feeding her. Some horrid male creature has 
suggested that this sort of thing might be imitated with ad- 
vantage hy man—arguing, the wretch! that as the husband has 
to feed his wife, anyhow, bricking up the entrance to the house 
might result in keeping her at home to look after her domestic 
afiairs ! ————————— 
EXTRAORDINARY CAB CASE. 

A very respectable-looking cabman was yesterday charged before the 
sitting magistrate with refusing to accept his legal fare. The com- 
plainant, who gave his evidence in aclear and unembarrassed manner, 
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stated that he hired the defendant in Whitechapel, and ordered him to 
drive to the Crystal Palace, and on arriving there he tendered him half-a- 
crown, which he refused to accept, saying that eightcenpence was his fare, 
and he would not take more, adding, at the same time, that, as he was 
there, he should be happy to wait and take complainant home for a 
shilling; but as he still persisted in not taking more than eighteenpence, 
he would not engace him for the homeward journey, but took his number, 
-and warned him of the consequences. 

The cabman, by the advice of his solicitor, said he should reserve his 
defence. 

The magistrate said that it was the first case of the kind that had come 
to his notice, and that as neither the old nor the new cab regulations 
provided for such a case, he should advise a friendly settlement of the 
affair: if that could not be effected, he should dismiss the summons. 
The parties then adjourned, and after three hours’ ineffectual dis- 
cussion returned into Court, and said they could nof agree, whereupon 
the summons was dismissed. The complainant, then, addressing the 
magistrate, said that he should certainly not pocket the shilling, but 
should send it to the Chancellor of the Exchequer as ‘‘unpaid cab 
fare.” The magistrate told him that doing so would reflect honour on 
his head and his heart, and that, no doubt, the Chancellor would feel 
very much obliged to him, and that the donation would be acknow- 
ledged in suitable terms in all the papers. On leaving the office the 
plainant declared that he should appenl against the magistrate’s decision. 


HAWKING IN THE MODERN TIME. 
(See CaRTOON.) 

Our, peddling dealer in damaged commodities— 
Purveyor of soil'd silk, sham jewellery !—Odd it is 

You can sell worthless wares with your gammoning talking, 
And ruio your buyers by rogui-h rapacity ! 
Low's abolished the lax on your swindling mendacity, 

Reviving the favourite pastime of hawking. 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


WHETHER or not the counsel for a certain pair of masqueraders will 
get them their liberty again, remains to be seen; but there can be no 
doubt that it is a question of a(d)drers. 

AvtHoveH there has been a great fuss ahout the new comedy at the 
St. James’s and Olyinpic, it is said that, as yet, neither management has 
obtained anything more than a very Frou-frugal repast out of the net 
profits. 

/ Mason MILLENGEN tells us the Koords are very savage, and commit al 
sorts of atrocities. It is a way the Koords have. 

A THEATRICAL friend observes, ‘‘ Let us have Measure fer Jfeasure, i 
you will, but no waits.” 

Laprgs’ dresses, which have been going backwards the last thirty years 
or so, are, this season, going to take a jump forward. This will be mostly 
observed in the Spring fashions. 

A DRUNKEN man, overnight, may have a glazed eye: in the morning, 
ten to one, he will have a pain in his head. 

A TOXOPHILITE asks, What's in an aim, if you can’t hit the bull's-eye ¢ 

Wuat renlly comic journal does Madame Racukgu’s rouge recall ?—Ju-py. 

A WINELE AND A WHaALE.—If a winkle of large size crawled upon a 
whale’s back, what would be its weight there !—About that of a large- 
sized winkle. 

Why is the ingenuous Ikkry’s last scheme like L’Qca del Cairo 1—Be- 
cause it is the latest sample uf Mo's art. 

** Brow me tight !” as the balloon said. 

VETERINARY Surgeons’ Tipple and Toast—Still hocks. 

Name for Domesticated Man—He-Arruor. 

Wuart is the ditference between a man who loses the expreas and a good 
husband ?— One misses his train, and the other trains his missus. 

Tur ‘* Wedding March” ought to be played by the bann(d)s of manriage. 

‘* THERE is reason in roasted eggs.”,—We never heard of roasted eggs, 
but we have heard of eggs and bakin’. 

‘*T’ve had a drop too much,” said Bresixs, when he fell off an omni- 
bus. ‘‘ Yes,” said Bonstxs; ‘‘and it was a drop of something short.’ 
BisBins was only five feetin bis stockings. Can't say how many stockings. 

Hituerto UnNrReportep Anecpotes.—The other day So-and-so, holding 
a discussion with What's-his-Name, upon the subject of punctuation, 
illustrated bis argument by laying his hand upon his opponent’s head, 
and saying, ‘‘ This is what I call a fool's top.” Ever ready with a 
rejoinder, What's-his-Name answered caustically, ‘‘I have heard that 
joke before.” Our reporter then left. 


NOTICE. 

Axoxe the numcrons readers who have lately come before the public, 
one of the .foremost places must be awarded to Mr. D. D. Home. Pos- 
sessed of great elocutionary powers and surprising versability of style, 
Jupy can only regret that Mr. Hows does not desert the reading-desk for 
the stage, on which, in modern drama, there could be no question of his 
success. Meanwhile, however, a very pleasant evening may be spent in 
his company at the Queen's Concert Rooms, at which his next sozrée takes 
place on the 18th instant (to-day). 
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THEI §IBUSINESS OF MARRIAGE. 
i , “ No. V.—_THE HONEYMOON. ; ; 

This picture represents a certain afternoon in the third week. . . . . Slocum Podger is alout the dullest place in the world to stop a month 
at. . . . . There was absolutely no one on earth to speak to. . . . «. It was really and truly abominably slow. . . . . Not that 
Arthur . . . . nor, indeed, was it any fault of Angelina’s, only . . . . 80 %t was. cme 
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SSS SES i Disgust of Captain Sirvertop, who, staying late aa mall and 
SOME OF TH ** 1820.” early,” finds that some one has borrowed his two guinea Lincoln ~and 
Master of the House (who has just sent the new footman for a bottle of his Bennett, and left a crush hat in exchange. J 


May 25, 1870.] 
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THE SURPRISING VOYAGES OF A STAY-AT-HOME 
TRAVELLER. 
No. IIJ.—AuLu rounp THE Room at Mr. Bownpen’s. 


In all my life I have not passed more than ten minutes in Mr. Bowpen’s 
company, but I spent three-quarters of an hour in the next room, waiting 
for my turn to see him, 

Mr. Bowpen is the surgeon-dentist who lives in Charles Street, St. 
James's, and when I went I went to see him about a back-tooth. 

I have suffered a good deal from some of my back-teeth, and have put 
up with it, but I had made up my mind about this particular one, and 
I went to Charles Street to have it out with Mr. BowprEn. 

I have nothing to urge against the next room, above alluded to, or to 
its furniture, or to the view of Charles Street obtainable from the 
window; but, candidly speaking, I hope I never shall spend such another 
miserable three-quarters of an hour as that I passed a week ago, when 
waiting for my turn. 

I had waited for my turn before that day, at various times and places. 
For that sinecure, for instance—for old What’s-his-name’s shoes—till the 
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powder is as familiar as is to me the odour of my breakfast bacon; who 
probably has carried forlorn hopes, and rushed madly into the breach, 
upon the gleaming bayonets of the foe; and yet, there’s no denying it, 
he’s in a deuce of a fright about losing a simple tooth.” 

After all, what is there in having a tooth out that a man need tremble 
at? A momentary pang, and 'tis o’er—or out, perhaps I ought to say. 
The thing is so soon done—the pain so brief in comparison to the long 
gnawing agony of restless nights that have preceded it—it seems absurd 
to think any reasonable creature could hesitate. 

The young man with the swollen face has just been summoned to the 
inner room //! 

I wonder whether there would be time to go out for a glass of sherry, 
and get back in time for one’s turn. Of all things in tbe world, I should 
not like to lose my turn,—that is to say, it will be highly satisfactory 
when I have had my turn—got it well over, and am on my way down 
stairs. Not that * * * * but I am used to a glass of sherry about this 
time in the day, and my nerves are never what they ought to be if I cut 
myself off my proper amount of stimulant. 

The General sits nearest to the door of the inner room, and by the ex- 


“NEVER SAY DYE 
[A Study from the Antique (in the neighbourhood of the Burlington). 


other and more rapacious creditors were paid off. I have waited for my 
turn for a dip and fora dinner. I once waited my turn for the object of 
my then affections, who had promised, if she could decently break off 
with the other one, that she would keep company with me. 

But everybody bas waited for such turns as these. Have any of you 
ever waited for your turn at a dentist's ? 

There were booksjupon the table which at any other time I might have 
amused myself by reading for a good hour and a half, but I could not 
read a line under the circumstances. 

When I arrived, I found four other persons waiting—two of the opposite 
sex, a young man with a swollen face, and a bearded hero. 

_1 should say, by the general appearance of him, the hero was most 
fee a general, if not, indeed, a field-marshal, but he was as pale as 
eath, 

I have never pretended to be anything like a courageous person, but I 
gained courage as I gazed upon this warrior, and felt I had somehow been 
libelling myself all my lifetime. 

** For,” said I, ‘‘ here is a weather-beaten warrior, battered and bold, 
who has braved the dangers of the battle-field, to whom the smell of 


pression of his countenance, I would register an oath he is listening for 
the victim's stifled groans of agony. The two ladies are listening also. 
In my turn, I hold my breath and strain my ears ; but we hear nothing. 
Probably the sound is deadened by artful wadding. There are double 
doors, perhaps, and the resources of science have been called into requi- 
sition to keep the dreadful secrets of that inner chamber dark to those 
who wait without the portal. 

Poor young man with the swollen face, what is he undergoing now ? 
Who shall say, unless he chooses to tell the tale ?—that is, if he lives to 
tellit. Yes, he is alive, and here he comes ! 

One of the ladies has been summoned to the room of mystery. 

She speaks to the other lady before she goes, and smiles very faintly. 
I — her eye, and smile spasmodically, then blush, and look out of 
window. 

If I go for a glass of sherry now, a wrong construction may be put 
upon my departure. Unless, indeed, I ask the General to accompany me ; 
but then, perhaps, not having been introduced —— 

The lady's turn has passed. The vad aed s a_fri 
they are gone together. Sh?) hadconte wi fo 
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For company’s sake ! I have several very unpleasant juvenile male 
relations, Suppose I brought them here in troops. I would willingly 
pay the fee : besides, it would be doing the boys a real service. 

The General, deadly pale, has gone to execution ! 

Do you recollect Miss WooueaRr, in the Dead LHeart, listening to the 
calling of the fatal numbers—the numbers of those doomed to the 
guillotine, for whom the tumbrel in the prison-yard was waiting to take 
them upon that last jolting journey across the Place? 

Somebody will call my number directly, when the General has been 
done for. Let me collect my scattered thoughts. Is it possible that my 
courage is failing me? What is there to fear? Bah! AsI said before— 
% momentary pang. Let me think of something else. 

How happy the people are in the street without! Three men have 
passed by in succession, and all three smiling. 
his is life! One never wots of the hidden suffering within a stone’s 
throw. 

What awhile the General is! Has he fainted with fear—or pain ? 
Some teeth, by the way, are not pulled out ina moment. The General's 
is probably an impracticable stump, far back in his head. 

I heard a dreadful story, once, of a man who complained that he had 
been charged half-a-crown for an instantaneous operation, when previously 
he had been dragged three times round the room for a shilling. But this 
must have been a gross exaggeration. Such stories should not be allowed. 

What on earth is being done to the General ? 

Perhaps several stumps are being extracted. 

After all, who knows? I may be wrong in having out my tooth at all. 
I certainly have felt no pain during the last hour. Besides, all my teeth 
have ached in their turn. Suppose I had had them all pulled out, one 
after the other, where should I be—I mean where would they be—now ? 

And that reminds me—Where do the beautiful teeth come from one 
sees sometimes in a dentist’s window ?—the real teeth, I mean. Is it 
possible that a dentist, who was a lover of his art, has ever been seized 
with a longing to possess a sound and pearly eye-tooth; and that, 
carried away by his love of science, when he has got your mouth open 
and the pincers handy—but this is too horrible. 

My TURN HAS COME. 

* * * * * e@ ? e 

After all, it did not hurt nearly as much as I had expected. Was it 
because I had expected so much, or was it because Mr. Bowprn has such 
a persuasive way with him’ Ah! who shall say but those who have 
been to Charles Street and learnt the secrets of that inner room ? 

It was soon done, and I left my tooth and the fee behind me, and went 
forth a happier man than I had felt for weeks. - 


THE 


YOUNG LADY OF BERKELEY SQUARE.* 
(Private and Confidential.) Q 

Monday, May 16th. 

Last—no, that was Sundey—Saturday evening, I mean, papa 
took me to the Strand Theatre. He says, ‘If there's one thing 
in theatre-places he does like, it’s a goud burlesque, and you do 
get that at the Strand.” 

There was a Miss Burton in the first piece, whom I liked so 
much; she looks and acts charmingly. There was also a Miss 
SaNTLEY, who got two bouquets thrown to her from the stage- 
box. I wonder why, for I didn’t think her cleverer than the 
others in the burlesque. 

Thursday, 19th. 

Dreadfully tired this morning. 

Mrs. Y* ** * B® # # # #’s first dance of the season, last 
night, and I did pretty nearly everything, I think. Enjoyed 
myself awfully, Two new men there, and both good partis. 
ALGy was there , and—— 

Heigho!...... 

What a jobation I got from mamma, after we got home, for 
dancing two running with poor Atcy,—such a pity he's not 
better off ; but, as mamma says, “he’s only a detrimental.” 

Poor A1oy, I really believe he is fond of me, and when we 
went into the conservatory-place after supper, he was so nice. 

Poor A.cy, and—perhaps, too—poor me! 

Sunday Evening, 22nd. 

At last I’ve hy & spare moment to myself. Really I don't 
know how I shall find the time to keep up this diary, properly. 
I've heard people say that Sunday is so stupid ; I find it any- 
thing but that. 

Went to “All Saints,” this morning, and met Captain ——, 
the K. D. G. man, there, coming out. He dined with us last 
week, and I asked him, point-blank, in the crush at the door, 
why he hadn't called yet? It is quite true that his elder brother 


* For explanation of, and introduction to, this Story, see Nos. 158 and 159.— 
Jupy. 


[May 25, 1870. 


ts consumptive—had it from Mary D * * *, yesterday—so that 
he'll be worth about three thou’ a year, besides the place in 
Warwickshire. 

It seems that that drea/ful affair of Major — ——. the assault 
in the supper-place, has been hushed up; how shocking it must 
have been ! 

Soon after lunch, ALey called—so civil to mamma—and we had 
a constant stream of visitors afterwards, up till the dressing-bell. 

Monday, 22nd. 

This morning I went with Kirrr—who came up from Berk- 
shire on purpose—to see Miss ——- ——- -——— married at 
Knightsbridge. 

The prettiest white crystallize, with tulle trimmings and 
orange blossom, myrtle and jessamine bouquets. 

I understand he's lots of money—mines, or something, in 
Cornwall—yet she was crying all through the service. The 
bridesmaids all in piuk silk bodies en punier, with ditto trim- 
mings, over white muslin skirts flounced all down with the same, 
and pink tulle bonnets; altogether a very fur turn-out. 

Tuesday, 23rd. 


A letter this morning from my favourite brother CHakLIE ; 


he's coming up from Aldershot next week, and says, “If ‘ Trots '” 
—his slang name for Mze—‘is good, he'll take me somewhere 
for a lark—what do I say to Cremorne, on the quiet?” 
Oh, wouldn't it be just fun! 
(To be continued.) 


JUDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 


First QUESTION. 
At which Age is it better for a Man to get Married—21 or 301 


At 21 a man should marry, because it ends with one, or unity ; not at 
30, because the end thereof is nothing. B. G. 


(Bravo! Unity is strength._—Jupy.] 


Twenty-one, beyond contradiction, for—marriage begins with two, and 
ends with one. QuopD ERAT DEMONSTRANDUM. 
[That depends. Jopy has known it to end with a baker's 


dozen. | 


It is best to marry at 30, for then there ought to be nought in the way. 
GABRIEL. 


[Nought-y GaBRizt.—J py. | 


Don’t take a wife at twenty-one, but thirty, brother ; 
You ’i] have the less experience of her mother ! C. H. H. 


[Does C. H. H. speak from bitter experience ?—Jupy. 
Baith’s best—21 and 80=51. Festina LENTE. 


[This is an addition of troubles.—Jupy. | 


I think with the poet, thouzh ’t may seem uncivil, 

That women are angels, but wedlock ’s the d—!}; 

Now, is it not better by far for a man 

To live amongst angels as long as he can? 

Then marry at thirty, and not twenty-one, 

For nine years in heaven, though it does not seem long, 

Is much better than having the same time to share 

In thraldom with angels who petticoats wear. A BACHELOR. 

[This contributor.is mistaken in supposing such impertinently 

cynical remarks on the fair sex will find favour with Jupy.] 


The former, decidedly: because, if it be true that “marriages are made 
in heaven,” the earlier they are mde the better. J.C. 


[J.C. deserves the thanks of the ladies.—Jupy. | 


At twenty-one, man hus more fan, 
But when thirty ’s not so flirty: 
At twenty-one, woman is won, 
Who, when older, oft turns (s)colder. SHorT AND SweErt. 
[Jopy acknowledges the shortness, but fuils to perceive the 
sweetness. Surely, some of her male contributors forget Jupy is 


a lady.| 


I’m young and thoughtless, dear, I know, 
XXI. XXX. 
But this will teli where I should go!  Anwre Laurts. 
(P.S.—No relation to the Poet Laurie-ate.) 
[Very good, indeed. Jupy has much pleasure in bestowing 
her approbation on Anniz Lavris.] 


The old lady takes this opportunity of intimating, that any 
other observations upon marry-age her correspondents may wish 
to make, should be sent to her without delay. 


Digtized by GOOLE, 
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SINCE THOU DOST GIVE ME PAINS, 


“TEMPEST.” 


MY LIBERTY! 


HOW NOW? MOODY? 
‘T THOU CANS’T DEMAND? 


LET ME REMEMBER THEE WHAT THOU HAST PROMISED, 
* * ne). 


IS THERE MORE TOIL? 
WHICH IS NOT YET PERFORMED. 


THE IRISH 
WHAT IS 


Ariel (Ireland). 
Prospero (G * * ds 


Ariel. 
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RONNING NOTES. 
Gy Tue history of the Women’s Disabilities Bill is worth a note. Its 
author, Mr. Jacos Briant, moved its second reading on a Wednesday— 
the day set apart by the Revolutionists for the discussion of measures 
directed against our religious and social system. Mr. ScouRFIELD went 
through the mysterious operation of moving what is called the ‘‘ previous 
question,” which is merely an indirect mode of getting rid of a motion 
before the House. Mr. ScourFisLp’s proposal favoured the views of the 
Government, who did not choose to oppose the revolutionary portion of 
their supporters until they knew whether they were backed by the other 
sections of their glorious majority, namely, the Roman Catholic members 
and the Whig Rump. Mr. Brucg therefore went in for the ‘‘ previous 
question ;"’ but, at the same time, he used language which was intended 
to make Mr. Jacos Brignat believe that hereafter the Government would 
adopt his proposal, for he expressed himself ‘‘desirous of having it 
understood that, neither personally, nor as a member of the Government, 
was he giving any opinion upon its merits.’”” His excuse for voting for 
the ‘‘ previous question’’ was, that his colleagues and himself ‘‘ had not 
had time to give the subject that full consideration, in all its bearings, 
which it deserved.”” The ineffable shabbiness of this evasion of duty, 
and the hypocrisy of the pretence alleged for it, will at once be apparent, 
when we state that the Bill was introduced and read a first time as long 
back as the 16th of February. Mr. Bruce would bave us believe that 
nearly three months is not a space of time long enough to enable Ministers 
to make up their minds upon so simple a point, as whether they ought to 
support or oppose a Bill consisting, we believe, of only a single clause. 
A pretty set of fellows, truly, to manage the affairs of a nation! If they 
are as incompetent as they represent themselves to be, why did they 
thrust themselves into office, and deprive the country of the services of 
honest and capable men? Do you suppose, good reader, that Disrak.i’s 
Government would have taken three months to determine what they 
should do with a Women’s Disability Bill, and not have made up their 
minds on the subject after all? Whatever may be thought of women’s 
disability, Guapstone’s disability is clearly a reality. When the division 
came, the ‘‘ previous question” dodge was defeated by 124 to 91, and the 
Bill was read a second time, a large number of Conservatives voting in 
favour of it. These gentlemen, of course, were influenced by the con- 
sideration, that the Conservative cause would be materially benefited if 
women possessed the parliamentary suffrage. There can be no doubt of 
that. Women instinctively admire and appreciate the patriotism, venera- 
tion for religious institutions, gentle nurture, and chivalrous bearing, 
which are the characteristics of the Conservative party ; and the imme- 
diate effect of the passing of Mr. Jacop Bricar’s Bill would probably be, 
the substitution of some twenty Conservative gentlemen for as many 
vulgar Liberals. But the Conservatives, as a body, can never allow party 
considerations to outweigh national interests. To proceed with our story. 
On the following day, Mr. BouvErre gave notice that when the motion 
should be made for the House to go into committee on the Bill, he would 
move an amendment to put off the committee for six months. Now Mr. 
Bouveri£ is an eminent—indeed, except Sir Grorcz Grey, the most 
eminent—member of the Whig Rump, and is much respected on both 
sides of the House; therefore Ministers at once perceived that they 
must bring their game of shilly-shally, as regarded this question, to an 
end. Accordingly, when Mr. JacoB Bricut named for his committee, 
and Mr. Bouverrs proposed his amendment, it appeared that Ministers, 
who had been unable to make up their minds as to what they ought to 
do in three months, had succeeded in going through the necessary mental 
process in the course of six days; for Mr. GLapstone announced that 
Government was opposed to female enfranchisement. On a division, the 
Bill was lost, although a considerable number of Conservatives again 
recorded their votes in ita favour. Mr. Bouverie’s speech was one of 
the best we have read for some time. He scornfully denounced the 
shabby conduct of the Government in respect to the Bill. Treating con- 
temptuously the suggestion of the Home Secretary, ‘‘that. this was a 
matter on which the Government need have no opinion at all,’’ he em- 
phatically declared it to be ‘‘one of those things on which they were 
bound to form an opinion, and to state it distinctly to the House.” This 
incident is another proof of the frail tenure by which a Government, 
‘“ supported by a large majority,” holds office, and the moral of the 
whole is to be found in the burden of a once popular song :— 
**Such a parcel of rogues in the nation.” 


qe The Government Ballot Bill has been introduced by the Marquis 
of HarrTiInaTox, and read a first time. The political result of the 
establishment of voting by ballot would be simply this. In England, and 
particularly in the great towns, Conservative voters, who now never go to 
the poll at all, from reluctance to expose themselves to mob annoyance 
and intimidation, would then record their votes, and thus secure several 
seats for the Constitutional party ; in Ireland, the whole representation 
would be thrown into the hands of the Roman Catholic priests. In 
England, under the ballot, a voter might, if he chose, keep his own secret ; 
in Ireland, that would be impossible, on account of the Confessional. It 
is doubtful whether the Bill will pass the Commons this session : it is 
certain that it would be rejected by the Lords. 


Ger We told our readers, at the commencement of the session, that the 
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Irish Land Bill would be a moderate measure, and that, after being 
amended in some particulars, it would hecome law. So it will prove. 
Viewed as a measure to improve the position of Irish tenants—for which 
object it was ostensibly introduced—it is sheer humbug. No one knows 
this better than the Prime Minister, unless, indeed, it be Mr. Brigit, 
who has, however, been spared the humiliation of supporting it, after all 
his wild promises to poor Pat. Some interest: is felt in political circles 
about new clauses which are to be proposed by Mr. Morrison and Sir 
Joux Gray, with regard to which it is said, Ministers anticipate that 
they will lose the support of a number of their followers. If there be 
any truth in these rumours, Mr. Giyn will doubtless employ his mes- 
merizing arts with his usual success. In all probability, the Bill will get 
out of committee this evening, and though a division may be forced on 
the third reading, the event is regarded with little interest. Although it 
will not do to say too much about it, there are no persons who have 
better reason to be pleased with the Bill than the Irish landlords. 
THurspay, May 19. 


THE VERY LAST OF BABY. 
Circumstances of a most thrilling and exciting nature have 
combined to render the wonderful history of the extraordinary 
infant, whose surprising adventures have been already narrated 
in these pages, more thrilling, more exciting, and more surprising 
than ever; but, at the same time, from motives that may easily 
be understood, 8 certain delicacy restrains the writer from doing 
more than allude to a drama of real life, played in the marble 
halls of England's aristocracy. 

In point of fact, the Baby that Signor Barso crammed head 
first into a gun, has proved himself the heir to an Earldom, an 
many millions a year. ; 

Such is life. 

But for the publicity given to the child's adventures in the 
columns of this periodical, Bany might have dragged out a 
miserable existence to the end of time; but certain remarkable 
incidents, at which the child's biographer dares only hint, have 
placed him in a position of wealth and influence, where it is to 
be hoped he will not forget his earliest benefactor (meaning my- 
self), but prove himself the gentleman he is. 

Let me explain myself. Baby is now in a jewelled cradle, in 
a room hung with satin and gold! 

He was found to possess a mole on his right elbow, a straw- 
berry mark upon his arm, a scar on his big toe, a bruise on his 
back, to have had all his ribs broken, to squint, and to be sicken- 
ing for the measles, all which facts, when taken together, clearly 
proved him to be the legitimate heir to a vacant Earldom. 

If further evidence were necessary, it is to be found in the 
following facts, supplied by his great-aunt—and others :— 

1. He was changed at nurse. 

2. He was twins. 

%. He was his elder brother. 

4. He was stolen by gipsies. 

5. He was born of poor but honest parents. 

6. He was brought up by the Jesuits. 

Under these circumstances, there can be no doubt as to Baby's 
noble birth. 

The Lord Chancellor's butler is, at the present moment, 
rubbing up the vacant coronet with plate powder for the infant's 
brow, and a few days will see the conjuror’s projectile a peer of 
the realm! My hero is indeed Lord—— Butno! Why dis- 
turb the sanctity of domestic hearths? The name shall never 
be revealed. No, NEVER! 

PONTY. 
Mr. Joux Porry lives in lodgings, but is on a small scale a man of pro- 
perty. He is twenty-eight, or thereabouts, and an orphan. His family 
connections are highly respectable, and extremely select. He has one 
living relative—a maiden aunt, who lives in Woburn Square. 

Mr. Poxty bimself lives in Torrington Square, and his first floor com- 
mands a fine view of the umbrageous enclosure, where, in the pleasant 
summer weather, the lively sparrow blends his tuneful note with the soft 
sighing of the zephyr through the fresh green leaves. 

Mr. Ponty has always led a peaceful life, and has mixed but little 
with the world. Upon the other hand, he is highly accomplished on the 
concertina. His babits are methodical, nnd he always brushes and puts 
away his hat when he comes in of an evening. 

He has money in the Funds, and lives upon the interest. The sum 
invested is not a large one, and the interest is not high, so that Mr. 
Ponty has only just about as much as he knows what to do with ; but, in 
a small way, he enjoys himself as well as can be expected. 

He has no settled employment—baving tried several things very unsuc- 
cessfully, and being fearful of further risks. He has no particular 
ambition beyond the concertina. 
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His notions of amusement, too, are limited. He admires the legitimate 
drama, and has been known to pay to the pit to see Mr. Parips. He 
has never been to a music-hall, and never means to go, except it is to 
Evaxs’s, in Covent Garden, where he listens with profound enjoyment to 
the performance of ancient madrigals by pasty-faced little boys. 

He reads a good many novels, and thinks that Ou1pa must havea 
terrible experience of the wicked side of life. He roars with laughter 
at the comic passages in ‘‘ Edwin Drood,” and says the character of Mr. 
JssPek is ‘‘ awfully powerful.” He is fond of books and pictures, and 
likes to have authors and artists pointed out to him in the street. It is 
2 constant surprise to him, how men who are so great on paper should 


Awar to the sea !—the warm weather has come ; 
Away! by the steamer, the coach, or the rail ; 
Away from a hot metropolitan home, 
To lounge on the sands—on the ocean to sail ! 


Throw ledgers aside, and let day-books have rest ; 
The sun shines to-day, but to-morrow it rains ; 
Enjoy, then, the present, for surely 'tis best 
To welcome life’s pleasures and bother its pains. 


Away to the sea—young and old, girls and boys— 

For bathing, for yachting, for lounging, for ease ; 
Away from the city, its tumult and noise, 

To extortionate lodgings, big shrimps, and fierce fleas. 


be so comparatively small in the flesh, but his admiration for their talent 
is still unbounded. 

He often has been heard to remark, that he cannot conceive however 
they think of the things. In a small way, he has tried to put down some 
things himself, that he has thought of, and this MS. he treasures up with 
the fond belief that some day or other he may turn it into money. 

During the week he portions out his time very systematically : he dines 
early. To tea, in summer-time, he eats shrimps or green-meat; in the 
winter, sally-lunn tea-cakes or crumpets. Except when he goes to the 
play, he rarely takes a heavy supper; but he has a profound belief in 
potted meats and comestibles preserved in tins. 

Mr. Porry also believes in the efficacy of certain patent medicines, of 
a harmless nature, of which he freely partakes, as, indeed, does also his 
maiden aunt in Woburn Square. 

With the aid of one particular pill, he is hopefal of obtaining a great 
age; and, as he is generally very careful of himself, unless he gets 
knocked down by a cab, or happens to stay the progress of a falling 
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chimney-pot, there is no doubt that he may live for many years to 
come. 

Such quiet well-meaning creatures live and die, and leave scarcely a 
trace of their existence, save, perhaps, a kindly memory in the hearts of 
other persons as homely and simple as themselves, and who speak of them, 
at odd intervals, to others again, not too attentive to the somewhat mono- 
tonous relation. 

It seems, in truth, but a pitifal aim and end in life to go about and only 
be a Ponty; and yet what is left when the greatest and grandest game 
reaches its last trick, and the candle sinks down into its socket, and the 
darkness closes in ! 


OFF FOR A HOLIDAY! 


There ’s mamma and her daughter, there's Harry and Dick, 
There ’s PATERFAMILIAS hast ning away ; 

But his face bears more gloom, and his step ’s not so quick, 
For he is the one the expenses to pay. 


The parson, the news-boys, dogs, damsels, and swells, 
From the tumult and noise of great Babylon flee ; 

Mechanics, and merchants with wives, beaux and belles, 
All burry to catch the first glimpse of the sea. 


So away to the waves !—the warm weather has come ; 
Away ! by the steamer, the coach, or the rail ; 
Away from a hot metropolitan home, 
To lounge on the sands—on the ocean to sail ! 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


Amusement for the Beasts. 

Tue believers in compulsory education, elated by the pros- 
pects of success held out to them by Mr. Forster's Bill, have 
apparently turned their attention to ‘fresh fields and pastures 
new.” The waifs and strays of the streets have had their 
turn; now is the time for the beasts of the field—or, more 
correctly, of the Zoo. Mr. F. H. Sarvin, in Land and 
Water, makes a suggestion that animals in confinement shonld 
be supplied with toys!! Mr. Sarvin had a tame otter, which 
found so much benefit from playing with a wooden ball, 
that he thought other animals might be benefited by a similar 
plaything ; and having communicated his opinion to Mr. Barrt- 
Lett, of the Zoological Gardens, through him he presented large 
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wooden balls to the elephants and rhinoceroses. With these, 
says he, the beasts were highly pleased. ‘I now hear that the 
Polar bear has been presented with a wooden ball, which amuses 
him immensely.” Where is this to end? By-and-by we shall 
see the lions and tigers playing racquets; monkeys sitting 
down to short whist or unlimited loo, instead of spending their 
time catching fleas; camels and dromedaries playing marbles or 
flying kites; the giraffes at leap-frog, and the eagles and pelicans 
at hopscotch ; while that interesting animal, the boa constrictor, 
amuses himself and his fellow-creatures with a magic lantern ! 


Just So. 
Tre following is cut from that London Romance in any 
number of chapters, the second column of the Zimes :— 
BR. J.—Al well. Will carry out the instructions. Will smoke only 


¢ one pipe. It may throw a light on the subject. Ahem! I am watcer- 
proof. Dieu vous garde. 


Though rather puzzling, this is very gratifying. Perhaps a 
little brandy-and-water might assist the pipe, especially as 
A. E. I. is water-proof. It is very pleasant, indeed, to know 
that all is well. Ahem! again. 


That 's a Corden. 

A apy, one Miss Harriet Corpen, being a candidate 
for the Registrarship of Births and Deaths in Longton, Staf- 
fordshire, was one of the three selected, out of sixteen 
candidates, for the final vote, her answers having impressed 
several guardians in her favour. But—alas! for the triumph of 
Jupy'’s sex—her election was opposed by the Rev. Apam CLARKE, 
on the ground that, in the execution of her duty, she would often 
hear bad language. It was said by those who supported her 
candidature, that her dealings would be chiefly with mothers; 
but she was eventually rejected. Why people who register 
births and deaths should make use of bad language is a mystery 
which wants a little clearing up. Is it that they take the oppor- 
tunity to register a few oaths as well ? 

A Good Sign. 

Tue inhabitants of Lynn, in Norfolk, must be very hard to 
please. They are complaining, now, that their Corn Exchange 
is “sliding away from its front,” the bridges are being under- 
mined, and all the property near the river shows signs of 
settlement. Considering how very few people, in these bad 
times, show “signs of settlement,” or anything like it, the Lynn 
folk ought to be rather glad of these symptoms than otherwise. 


‘¢To what Base Uses,” &o. 

Wirg the true instinct which so often supplies the place of 
a high-art education, the road makers and menders have been 
piling up against the bases of our public statues such things as 
road-sweepings, granite, dust, &c. If it be not practicable, as 
Lord Excuo suggested, to cart the statues away ‘‘ with the other 
rubbish,” there is still a splendid opportunity for improving the 
present condition of the metropolis. Let the road-menders go 
on “piling up the agony,’ until every statue is completely 
covered, and then let them pack up their traps and go away, and 
never disinter the hidden monstrosities. 


Cust on Cats. 

A nEw edition has been announced of Lady Cust’s work, “‘On 
the Management and Treatment of the Domestic Cat.” A good 
many people, whose rest has been broken, and whose felines have 
been outraged by the domestic cat's nocturnal melodies, will be 
inclined to think the authorship of this book singularly appro- 
priate. It isn’t the first time, at any rate, that cats have been 
cuss d. 


A Change for the Better. 

A coop deal has been said lately about the inefficiency of the 
police, and there is no doubt that Londoners have had a good 
deal to complain of in that respect. All that is now changed, 
however. Ina horse-race, the other day, “the Bobby” was in 
the very first place of all, having been sufficiently quick to 
outwit all competitors. Let us hope the other ‘“ Bubbies ” will 
go and do likewise. 

C’est le premier pas qui Coute. 

Ir is announced that the first home established by a new 
society for poor boys, called the ‘‘ Doorstep Brigade Society,” is 
to be shortly opened. Jupy’s richer readers will do well to bear 
in mind the fact which is stated at the head of this paragraph ; 
the more so, that the first step, which costs so much, is, in this 
instance, undeniably a step in the right direction. 
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A Clever Station Master. 

An odd occurrence took place, a few days since, at Nice. The 
Princess of ~Monaco, having determined, for some reasons not 
known, to quit her husband, took her place in a carriage forming 
part of the train for Paris. The Prince followed his wife, and 
desired her to alight, but she refused. The station master, find- 
ing the hour of departure had already passed, ordered the 
carriage in which the Princess was seated to be disconnected, 
and despatch the remainder of the train to Paris, leaving the 
Prince and his wife to arrange their difference at leisure. It is 
A i to hear that they remained on the rail for some 

e time. 


THE IRISH TEMPEST. 
(See Cartoon.) 
Way these looks of gloom and sadness, 
Why these tears and sighs, 
From Erin's isle, whence sounds of gladness 
Ever used to rise ? 


Say, what boon must yet be given 
Erin's sons to please ; 

What on earth or what in heaven 
Will their cares decrease ? 


Erin mourns the voice deceiving, 
Of a so-called friend ; 

She his words as truth receiving, : 
Hoped her woes would end. 


Words, alas! but empty sounding, 
Hope short-lived and vain ; 

Erin's sorrows, still abounding, 
Call for help again. 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


War is Lord Overstong like bell-metal !—Because he’s a Luorp with 
tin. 

Wry was ARIADKE on the desert shore like snuff in a tobacconist’s 
shop ?—Because ahe was to Baccus weeping (tobacco sweeping). 

Wuat is the difference between an accident and a misfortune '—If your 
pressing tailor were to fall into the river, it would be an accident; but, if 
any one were to pull him out, it would be a misfortune. 

THE man who was fond of cider went in a perry-sher, un-apple-y. 


‘¢ Destroy the small birds!” said Old Worzgt. 
birds, the more creps—to fill. 


THe man who jumped at a conclusion, caught his foot in it, sprained 
his ankle, and exclaimed, ‘* Oh, rupture !” 


Frox Bow Srreet.—‘‘ Cometh up before FLowers,”’ by the Author of 
‘6 Red on the Nose is be.” 

We know a policeman so officious that he actually ‘‘ took up” his resi- 
dence. - 

AX actor is not always acting in a friendly spirit when he takes another 
actor’s part. 

To Propiaats.—Never go out for a lark unless you have first made up 
your mind to catch it. . 

To MountatInzeRs.—Climbing is a healthy pursuit for strong people, 
but take care that you do not over-exert yourself, and fall into a deep 
decline. 

Native Impudence—Oyster ‘‘ sauce.” 

Propte talk of love in a ‘‘cottage ;” Jopy’s baker usually sends short 
weight in hers. 

Srn Epwix LawxpsEer’s Monkeys is such a funny picture, that, when he 
was painting it, it tickled his pallet in a surprising manner. 

Jupy reads, in an American paper, of a duel with revolvers between 
two Yankee brewers.—How many barrels were there between them ? 

CERTAIN loud-voiced Radicals, who are given to speaking against time, 
may some day have an action for libel brought against them by the Old 
Gentleman. ; 

GirtED People—Those who are continually receiving presents, of course! 

Dm Mr. Dioxexs write the ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop”’ with a Quill(p) pen? 

' At Home and Abroad. 
To cockney gluttons great’s the difference whether 
At home they stay, or off to Paris go; 
For as they tarry here, or travel thither, 
The flesh of calves to them is weal or weau / 


Nonsense ! the more 


ee 
. 
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HOW YOUNG WHAT’S-O’CLOCK WENT TO THE 
RACES. 
A ROMANCE IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


Cuaprer I. 


Some of you must know Wattock Jenkins. His friends called 
him Waat’s-o'c.ock JENKINS, just for the fun of the thing. 

He was in a Government office, and didn't do anything very par- 
ticular; but I don’t think I ever knew a young man with finer 
whiskers at his time of life. 

He had rooms in a street off Manchester Square ; and a week 
before the Derby, two years ago, it was arranged between him 
and some friends of his, that they should go down in an open 
carriage, with a couple of post-boys, and that Wuat's-o’cLock 
should order all that was necessary. 

Now Cuartty West was in the onecty-oneth, Tom Haverine 
was reading for the Bar, and Frep Dawson was cramming for 
an inspectorship, and they were the best fellows in all the 
world, only all of them somewhat vacillating of purpose. So 
that it was about the best arrangement that could be made, that 
W2aat's-o’ciock should see to details. 

They settled preliminaries over several brandies-and-seltzers, 
and the thing was to be done in proper style ; because, a8 CHARLEY 
West said, very wisely, ‘If it is worth doing at all, it's worth 
doing well.” 

“It shall be done well, if you leave it to me,” said Wuat's- 
o'cLock; and they left it to him. 


CuaptTer I. 
Tur Jenxrnses are a good family, and have money. Old 
| JENKINS is by no means stingy about young Wuat's-o'cLock’s 
‘allowance, nor, indeed, is Wuat's-o’ctock particularly stingy 
. either, so that sometimes he runs rather short. 

It just happened he had ran rather short upon this occasion— 
only how could he mention the fact to the other fellows? If they 
had paid theiy:-money down in advance, it would have been all 
right, but they. did not suggest it, and how could he? . 

Luckily, though, his credit was good, and he “ticked” the wine 
and hamper, and managed to rake up enough for a deposit for 
the trap, only he left himself with five shillings in his pocket 
when he had done so. But, then, that didn’t matter much, 
Entvai you see, of course the other fellows would pay him back 

ectly. 


Caapter III. 
WELL, the thing was all settled, the orders given, and the week 
passed away; and the night before the race young Waar's- 
O'CLOCK was waiting in his rooms to settle the place of meeting 
for next day. 

It had been agreed, according to the best of his recollection, 
that they should drop in about eight. About ten, Tom Havetine 
made his appearance, und said that he was very sorry. 

“Oh, never mind,” said WHat's-o'cLock ; “as you have come at 
last, it don’t matter.” 

‘Ah, but I don’t mean that, old fellow,” said Havetinea, “I 
mean I can’t come down to-morrow.” 

‘Oh, hang it all,” said Wuat's-o’cLock; “if you don’t, you 
know the whole business is as good as gone to pieces.” 

“No, never mind me,” said Havetina ; ‘the rest are all right, 
but I can’t possibly come. That's why I looked in to-night, to 
prevent any disappointment.” 

“Thank you,” said Wuat's-o’cLocK; and when his friend 
had taken his departure, resumed his pipe. 


., * Cuarter IV. 
_Avy-hour later, a telegram arrived from CaarLey WEsT :— 


“ Awful sorry. Can't come. Uncle gone off the hooks. Start 
fur Leicester in ten minutes’ time. See you soon.” 


This was really growing serious. And where the deuce was 
‘that fellow Dawson ? 
The worst of Dawson was, he never could be depended on. 
If he said he would come at six, he was quite likely to come at 
twelve. By one o'clock he had not come at all, and young 
JENKING went to bed, feeling uncommonly uneasy. | 


Craprer V. 


Bet his real troubles began next day. As you know, the men 
in Government offices have not, as a rule, much trouble in getting 


a day's leave when they want it. As a rule, WHar's-o’cLock 
took his leave without asking. 

He did not like to say, though, that he was indisposed upon 
this occasion, because, as it was Derby day, the circumstance 
might look a little suspicious—the more so, too, if any one from 
the office were to meet him on the course. Therefore, in an off- 
hand way, he strolled in, and told the chief clerk he was going 
down to Epsom, just as a matter of form. 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Jenkins,” said the chief clerk, ‘‘ but 
I don’t think I can spare you.” 

“What?” cried young JENKINS. 

“T said,” replied the chief clerk, very briefly, “‘ you can't go!” 

“ Not go?” 

“ Certainly not!” 

“Why?” 

‘“* Because I can’t spare you.” 

“But I've ordered a carriage!” 

‘‘ What's that to me, sir? Be good enough to return to your 
duties.” 


Mr. Jenkins went forth and fell flabby into the nearest chair. 


CuaptTer VI. 


A soy with a message—‘‘ Mr. Dawson's very sorry—got screwed 
over night. Too ill to turn up.” 


The carriage was to be at Charing Cross at eleven precisely. 
Wuat's-o’cLock sent out a messenger. Had it come ?—Yes !— 
and it looked stunning. Wuat's-o’cLock groaned. 

Meanwhile, time rolled on. Poor Jenkins put it to his fellow- 
clerks. Was it not outrageous? It was. Then he put it again 
to the chief clerk, and was once more ordered back to his duties. 
It struck one—Wuat's-o'cLock was desperate. The chief clerk 
was not likely to ask for him. He happened to have a spare hat 
at the oftice, and he brought it forth and hung it on his hat-peg. 
Then he spread some papers over on his desk, asked the other 
men in his room to say he had stepped out for a minute, if any 
one asked, and stepped off altogether. 


Cuarrer VII. 
 # # # * + * 

He thought the postilion was rather shaky. He had been 
having something to lighten the fatigue of his long wait. 

‘““When shall we get there?” asked Wzuat's-o’cLock. 
time for the last race, do you think ?” 

“‘ Leave that to me,” said the postboy. “I know a near cut.” 

He knew a near cut, up @ narrow lane, and ran into a ditch, 
and broke the wheel. 

“ A man would set it right for a pound,” said the postilion. 

But poor young Jenkins hadn't got as much left, by eighteen- 
and-sixpence. The accident occurred about a mile short of 
Sutton, and Wuat's-o’cLockK sat down and felt as though he 
could have cried. Upon reflection, however, he thought he 
would have dinner instead. 

But the overthrow had broken the wine bottles among the pie 
and salad, and they didn't taste very nice. 


“6 In 


Cuapter VIII. 


In the end, Wuat's-o’cLtock walked home. Subsequently he 
paid for the carriage and hamper; but he has not since recovered 
the money from his friends. He, however, very nearly got his 
discharge from the office. 


JUDY AT THE ACADEMY. 


Jupy tolerates the exhibition of pictures at Burlington House, this year 
of grace one thousand eight hundred and seventy. 

By this one short sentence, the old lady hopes to silence the crowd of 
ignorant praters who declare their conviction that there never was a worse 
Academy, while, at the same time, she intends shutting up those other 


_ ignorant praters who say there never was a better. 


Barring the Royal Academicians, who of course are not supposed to 
know anything about painting or drawing, and barring the number of 
portraits—but what can you expect witha portrait-painting President !— 
quite one-half of the thousand and odd pictures are worth looking at. 

Mr. Pertir’s picture of ‘‘Touchstone and Audrey” (199), is petize 
good. Touchstone is represented in the act of breeding contempt by 
familiarity, chucking Audrey pnder the chin, taking her, apparently, for 
a young lady of the corps de hile notion favoured by the shortness of 
her skirts. 
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If you go to the Races at all, go by the road. To keep the dust out of your eyes, tie a veil round your hat so that i 
pasteboard nose, and wear a penny doll in your hat. 


immensely—next morning ! 
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t cannot possibly touch your face. Stick ona 


Drink twice as much as you can safely take. 
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Very well as long as the tea lasted ; but then 
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The curtain descends upon this sweetly pretty picture 
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54, 


Mr. Mrutars, who, although a Royal Academician, both paints and 
draws, represents (202) a Millais-tary gentleman cutting a lady—from 
a tree to which she has been bound. A word of praise for the same 
artist’s picture of a wooden cradle, a chubby baby, and a black kitten, 
afloat on a flood (91). 

Mr. Prinser’s ‘‘ Dish of T” (435), is prinsep-ally remarkable for 
being a dish of V—— Prinsep’s manufacture. 

The art-student will re-mark ‘‘St. Francis Preaching to the Birds” 
(409), by Mr. Marks, a picture which represents a monk in an aviary 
holding forth to the feathered occupants, and bidding the pelican, in par- 
ticular, read and mark, rather than inwardly digest. It is easy to see, by 
the catalogue, the picture is painted by a man of marks. 

No. 199, ‘‘The Right Honourable Lord Hatuer.iey, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England,” by H. T. Wexus, must be an excellent likeness, truth 
lying proverbially in zel/s. 

Mr. Carter depicts ‘‘ Herne’s Midnight Ride in Windsor Forest”’ 
(212). This picture should have been painted by a horser, rather than 
a CARTER, Query—Were Herne’s horses his’r? 

Mr. Fritn’s ‘‘ Two Doves’’ (408) is the fourth of Frrrn’s in the cata- 
logue. The painter is, consequently, the Frita of Forth.—Q. EK. D. 
‘* A Sketch at Hombourg,”’ by the same artist (1031), is all homb(o)u(r)g. 

The connoisseur will not in the whole land see a better LANDSEER 
than ‘‘ Doctor's Visit to Poor Relations at the Zoological Gardens’’ (265), 
nor & worse than the group of royal portraits to which Sir Epwin has not 
been ashamed to affix his name, but which it is only charitable to hope he 
did not paint. . 

No. 93, ‘‘ Fish from the Doggerbank,” appropriately taken by Hoox. 
The curious thing about these fish is, that they were drawn in a net, and 
not in a line. Hook has caught their expression admirably. 

Jupy has no wish to wear out the patience of those countless thousands 
who have been postponing their visit to the Royal Academy until the old 
lady should tell them what pictures to look at, so she will not add to the 
list which her graphic pen has described and criticised above. 

In conclusion, she advises the British public to study her words with 
fervent gratitude, paying their weekly twopence like men, instead of 
gathering gratuitous wisdom through the shop-windows; further, she 
advises them to go to the Royal Academy without loss of time, with the 
current number of her publication in one hand and a catalogue in the 
other ; and, most of all, she advises no one who hereafter wishes to main- 
tain a reputation for sanity, to attempt to see all the rooms at one visit, 
the result being headache, confusion, weariness of the body, depression of 
the spirits, aching of the ceye-balls, and loss of temper. If, in spite of 
this warning, any one should persist in making the experiment, let him 
bear in mind there is but one remedy for the afore-mentioned results, 
which is dispensed at 78, Fleet Street, price twopence—with the Govern- 
ment stamp, threepence. Note the signature (Jupy) on the cover, without 
which none are genuine. 


THE 


YOUNG LADY OF BERKELEY SQUARE." 


(Private and Confidential.) 

Thursday, May 26th. 

Went to the St. James's Hall this afternoon, with mamma, to 
hear Miss Nettson’s “ Dramatic Studies.” There were no end 
of good people there. There were, I should think, quite a dozen 
of the best and most particwar names down in the list of lady 
patronesses, including Lady Marcaret B * # # # # # # ot 
whose house, I’m told, Miss NeEILson gave a private reading 
some time ago, where even Lady S. was present. 

Friday, 27th. 

‘“‘Did” the “ Botanical” this afternoon. Slow. No one there 
I knew—that is, cared to know. Flowers are so stupid by them- 
selves. I made sure Atcy would have been at the Gardens...... 
Of course I didn't care......but——- There, I really don’t know 
what ts the matter with me this evening. 

Saturday, 28th. 

Such fun this morning. Went with Kirry—who came up from 
Berkshire on purpose—to see the inspection of the Household 
Brigade at the Horse Guards, which, it seems, takes place on the 
Queen's birthday every year. 

Kirry'’s cousin Jack is a clerk, or whatever it is called, in the 
Horse Guards, and I believe really they are a sort of “ engaged,” 
poug? she does keep it so dark—for he’s no money to speak 
of. 

It was awfully jolly. We went down in the brougham, and 
were met at the big iron gates by Mr. Jack himself, quite beaming 


; * For explanation of, and introduction to, this Story, sce Nos. 158 and 159.— 
UDY. 
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with delight. Then we went past the stables of those dear Blues, 
up along flight of stone steps into Jacr’s office—a large room 
with a sort of desk, tables, and lots of dreadful-looking official 
papers lying about on them, and great splashes of ink every- 
where. Here we found several other people, all going in for chaff 
and sherry and biscuits, sitting about on the desks, &c., in quite 
a pic-nicking way. Well, Mr. Jack introduced me to a friend of 
his there, and we established quite a /lirtution over some ham 
sandwiches, perched up in a corner on Jack's office-table—such 
fun. 

Well, then we had to clamber through a window, down some 
wooden steps, on to the leads, really quite dangerous if he hadn’t 
been holding me tight all the while. We had a capital view of 
the whole thing, and then clambered up the steps and through 
the window again, which I thought the best part of it all. 

I don’t know when I have had such fan. p2 

(To be continued.) 


A FRIEND OF MR. PONTY’S FRIEND. 


Mr. Ponty is at breakfast. 

He has just cracked his first egg. 

In the fender, soles upwards, Mr. Poxty’s boots are warming, 
but, as yet, Mr. Ponty wears the worsted slippers his maiden 
aunt in Woburn Square worked for him for his last birthday 
present—a size too short. | 

The Zimes is in Mr. Ponty’s hand, and he reads a line or two 
between each mouthful. It is a nasty, bleak, wet day, and Mr. 
Ponty has made up his mind for a cozy morning by his fireside. 

Rat-tat-tat ! 

Mrs. McPartno’s maid comes up to say, that a gentleman 
wishes to speak to Mr. Ponty, and that his name is Sparkins. 

Mr. Ponty does not know a Sparkins, but he knows a Larkins, 
and he naturally supposes the girl has made a mistake. 

He therefore bids her show the visitor in, and waits for him 
with outstretched hand. Sparxkins proves to be a young man 
fair of hair and free of speech, who seizes Mr. Ponty's hand, 
and shakes it warmly. 

‘“‘ How are you, sir?” says Srarkins, “I’ve just come up. I 
am 8 friend of Larkins.” 

Down in the midland counties dwells the Larkins in question, 
who is an old schoolfellow of Mr. Ponty's, to whom Mr. Ponty 
is under strong obligations. Mr. Ponty therefore shakes hands 
again with SpaRKINs more warmly; for, the first time, he rather 
resented that “Siiauersect greeting—as it seemed to him, so to 
speak, he was being shaken hands with under false pretences. 

“I hope you 're well,” says Mr. Ponty. 

, “Oh,” says Sparkins, “I’m hearty, thank you. Here's a 
etter.” 

The letter is sealed ; it is from Larxrys, and it runs thus :— 


“My dear Ponty,—The bearer is a very nice young man, and 
wants to see a little of London life. I don’t know any one who 
can show it him better than you can, and I know you'll give 
him a hearty welcome. Yours, 

Tom Larkins.” 

Down in the midland counties, more than once, has Mr. Ponty 
found a hearty welcome for himself, and what can he do now but 
welcome SpaRKINs ? 

But Mr. Ponty doesn’t know much of “ London life.” He 
goes sometimes to the play. He sometimes sups at Evans's. 
He once bought something of a pretty actress, at the Crystal 
Palace fancy fair. He once was introduced in the street to Mr. 
Paut Beprorp. 

He perhaps shines more in domestic circles than among the 
riotous and debauched. There are some very nice girls in 
Charlotte Street—five all unmarried—and once a week he goes 
there, and plays to them upon the concertina. They seem to 
think it excellent music. 

Another evening he looks in upon other families where the 
spinster element predominates, and joins with great vivacity in 
games of chance. He is, indeed, the life and soul of some of 
these small parties, and it is he who portions out the counters, 
dresses the board for Pope Joan, and collects the cards for the 
other players, who are too idle to work for themselves. 

But Mr. Ponty doesn’t know much of “ London life,” and he 
hardly sees his way to showing much of it to SPARKINS. 

Yet Sparkins is a friend of Larkins, and Mr. Ponty wants to 
oblige Larkins; and though Larkins ought to have known this 
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sort of thing wasn’t quite in his line, yet, after all, Mr. Ponty 
feels that he ought to do something, and so he shakes hands 
with his visitor again. 

“ And so,” says he, “ you know Larkins. And have you had 
breakfast ?” 

Sparkins says, he has had something, but he doesn’t mind if 
he has something more, and so Mr. Ponty asks what he would 
like, and Sparxtiss says, “Oh, a pint of bitter and a chop, or 
anything ;” and Mr. Ponty, with a somewhat rueful glance at the 
tea and eggs, rings the bell, and orders the refreshment men- 
tioned. 

‘* What are you going to do with yourself to-day?” says Mr. 
Ponty, while his new friend is disposing of the chop. 
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‘Oh, anything you like,” says Srargins. ‘“ We'll have a pipe, | 


and talk it over." 

Mr. Ponty doesn’t smoke himself, and he is not very partial 
to the smell of tobacco. He therefore goes into the next room 
to cough, and, while here, reads once more the letter of introduc- 
tion sent him. 

“TI really wish he hadn't sent this friend of his,” says Mr. 
Ponty, “ but as he asks me to welcome him, I suppose I must.” 

And then, twiddling the letter between his fingers, Mr. Ponty 
opens the inner leaf, which he had not read before, and reads 
this P.S, :— 

‘‘ All that I have said overleaf is humbug, but the brute had his 
eye on me while I wrote. Get rid of him at once—if necessary, 
with violence.—Yours, Tom Larkins.” 

‘‘Oh dear!” says Mr. Ponty, “ how on earth am I to do it?” 

(To be continued.) 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


The (Railway) Ticket. 

AN important meeting of the ruling powers of one of the 
rincipal railway companies was held last week, the object 
baing to decide upon “ the best means of developing the passenger 
traffic.’ One obvious means of doing this does not seem to 
have suggested itself. Let these dignitaries think less of their 
dignity and more of their charges, and also, just as an experiment 

—lower both. The result will follow. 


Tokens of Affection. 

By an advertisement issued from the office of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, it appears that ‘‘ photographs of Captain 
WarRrREn’'s squeezes of the Moabitic Stone” may be obtained. 
We all know how devoted this gentleman is to his work, and that 
he embraces every opportunity of furthering it; but the enthu- 
siasm which caused him not only to squeeze this monument, 
but also to be photographed in the act, is beyond all precedent. 
It is to be feared he met with only a chilly response. 


A “Consideration.” 
Various arguments have been advanced, from time to time, for 
a change in the coinage system, but seldom a better than that 
advocated by Doctor Farr—from his point of view, that is to 
say. He is dissatisfied with the present sovereign, and desires 
to substitute for it a gold coin, which shall weigh ten grains, 


and be worth 25s.; and this, the Lancet informs its reuders, . 
would prove highly advantageous to medical men, who, on its , 
adoption, instead of getting a guinea less the shilling, as they too - 


often do now, would probably get 25s. This is, no doubt, a 


simple—one may say a fee-simple—remedy for the doctor's - 


grievances. Jupy, however, doesn't think it likely to be adopted : 
it is rather too Farr-fetched. 


One for the Plebs. 

Tue appeal to the country made by the French Emperor—the 
plebiscite, that is to say—has resulted in a large majority for His 
Majesty. Still, as more than a million and a half of votes have 
been recorded on the other side, it is hardly fair to assert that 
the Emperor is the elect of universal suffrage. Whatever they 
may say, a considerable quantity of the more discontented of the 
“‘plebs.” don't see't / 


Not Bad. 
One of the French papers has published an anecdote of the 
late Dr. CaBarRus which is worth reproduction. He was called 
to see a well-known actress, and finding her in a state of great 
despondency, pronounced that there was only one thing to cure 
her. ‘And, pray, what is that, doctor?” inquired the fair 
patient.—‘‘ Marriage,” replied he.— You are single, are you not, 
my dear doctor ?"—‘‘ Yes, madam; but doctors only prescribe 


o9 


remedies—they do not take them,’ was the witty homcopath’'s 
rejoinder. 


_ _ Very Little. ae 

Tne Fenians are, it is said, up to another move. This time 
they are “moving on Canada,” though where they are going 
to move it on to has not yet transpired. The Canadians, how- 
ever, are quite prepared for these enterprising gentlemen, who 
must make up their minds, if they are prospecting on future 
occupation of Canadian soil, that the present possessora are 
quite determined to sce them hanged first. In that case, very 
little indeed of it will be sufficient for their requirements. 

Poor Kate! 

[At Guildhall Police Court, Catnertne McCarry, a sompstress, was placed 
before Sir Ropert W. Carpsgn, charged with annoying Mr. Witttam TAYLor, & 
linendraper, of Beech Street, Barbican, by going into his shop, and refusing to 
go away until she saw him. The prisoner assigned as a reason for this conduct, 
that she was in love with Mr. Taytor. A doubt having arisen as to the woman's 
sanity, she was sent away tothe Union.) 

WHEN lovely woman has the folly 
To haunt a draper day by day, 

What dodge will soothe her melancholy, 
And keep her from his shop away ? 

Why, let him call in a policeman— 
Take her up before the beak ; 

He will make her keep the peace, man, 
Picking oakum for a week ! 


Oh, Walker ! 

Dr. Mary WaAtker has, according to the New York Herald, 
been advocating women’s rights in Texas, in a fashion which 
even Jupy is fain to admit is hardly the right thing. Having 
occasion recently to travel by rail, she took her seat in the smoking 
car, and her first exploit was to twitch a cigar from a gentleman's 
lips and throw it under the seat. She then went in for the pipe 
of an old Texan, but this old gentleman being of an unchivalrous 
disposition, showed fight, and threatened that if she attempted to 
put out Azs pipe, he would put her out—of the window. Up to 
the present she hasn't made much progress in converting the 
tobacconalians. 


Very Likely. 

THe Spanish Administration has conferred upon Madame 
OLtiver, who is celebrated for having been the first lady to intro- 
duce high dresses at evening parties, the Spanish Order of Noble 
Ladies, which carries with it the title of « Bxeellency.” and con- 
fers a rank equivalent to that of grandee. The cordon consists 
of a violet ribbon and white stripes, to which a medal is attached. 
Now, in Spain, they are sartain! y not addicted to high dresses, 
and one is set wondering why the gift was bestowed. Is it a hint 
that Madame's style would be improved by a little decoration ? 


THE DRAMA ON CRUTCHES.—No. 10. 


To JUDY. 

Dear Mrs, Jupy,—When you deputed me, some months ago, to do the 
theatres for your journal, I asked you this question, ‘‘ Does the intel- 
ligent play-going B.P. like to hear the truth sometimes anent things 
theatrical ?” Well do I recollect your unhesitating and unflinching reply — 
‘‘Tt does, when it gets the chance.” Now, having just returned from 
doing the Paris theatres, I propose resuming my position as your vera- 
cious, if sometimes cranky, contributor. 

The other night I went to the Holborn, and saw ‘Behind the Curtain” 
from the front. Oh, my dear Madam, you should really go and see the 
burning down of the Royal Parnassus Theatre, on Boxing-night ! It is 
something like a ‘‘sensation,” I can tell you. You should just see the 
terrific flames, the shrieking ballet-girls, the heroic harlequins, the real 
fire-eseape and firemen, the excited mob, the daring rescue from the 
flames of the heroine—clever Miss WineFIRLD—by her young gentleman, 
and the brave exertions of everybody in general, and Mr. Bitiineaton in 
particular, who looks ‘‘ so nice’’ in his shirt-sleeves. The scenery through- 
out is excellent, and the way the piece is put on the stage ‘‘ reflects the 
highest credit on the management.” This last sentence is not, I am 
aware, quite original—indeed, I rather imagine I have seen it once or 
twice before, in the ‘‘dailies” and ‘‘ weeklies,” who condescend to 
notice the drama pretty regularly—but as, in this instance, it happens to 
be true, please to let it stand. 

Mr. J. C. Cowper is very good; many of our stage villains might take 
a leaf out of John Bolton’s powerful, yet praiseworthily wnmelodramatic 
book. Mr. Bruuinaton really should not scream so in scene i., act iv.: 
he seems to get a little tired of his part about this period. By the way, 
why does Miss Dessporoucn wear a hat in the London streets, and a 
correct bonnet in the grounds of her country villa? How would a rice 
versa arrangement do? To be sure, J don’t know anything about ‘‘ be- 
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Pioase see above a letter which Brown received from ROBINSON. ..c...c00..0e 


ruffan Rogpinson he'd punch his bead. 


hind scenes” life, so won’t point out any little errors—but no matter, for 
I observed the intelligent B.P. enjoyed them hugely. Is it quite the 
usual thing, though, may I inquire, for low comedians to wear their low 
comedy property hats, &c., in private life? Iam not quite certain that 
I have ever seen Messrs. Toor, J. CLARKE, or Dominick Morray clad 
after the ‘‘ Parnassus”’ fashion. Is it the usual and correct thing, too, 
now for ladies, after leaving their box, to wander about the streets outside 
the theatre, and talk conspiracy for a somewhat lengthened period in 
Christmas weather and a low dress? Is it, again, the common practice 
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Said Rubiwson—“‘ If ever I meet that fellow 
Browy, I'll give him a sound thrashing.” 
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weeeeeee ADC in the other corner is a communication which Roprnson received from Brown. 


But, somehow cr another, they never could meet after that. 


for a ballet-girl, when she is more ‘‘ hard-up” even than usual, to te so 
well-dressed, and look so comfortably off, as pretty Miss Coxway does ? 
Is it, once azain—but, there, I’ve no room for any more barmless 
questions. 

In conclusion, I must say that, when I at last did discover some one 
from ‘‘the management in front,” to get me my seat, the some one was 
all that is courteous, which, in these off-hand days, is a fact to be noticed. 

Yours, my dear Madam, 
WHATSHISNAME, 


For some timo past our old friend ALLY SLOPER 
has been very uneasy about his head of hair, 
which has grown thinner and thiuner. Having 
reached his very last hair, he makes up his 
inind to give Mr. Mosrs’s Balm of Barlccona a 
fair trial. 


- eee ee 


Please to observe the process, and ALLY 
Storer, Esquire, writhing under the applica- 
tion.—‘‘ It’s boutd to come,” said IKkty, ‘‘ if 
thero ’s any scalp left at all.” 


» Extract from a Letter addreaacd to ¥. Moses, Esq , 
Patentee of the Balin of Barlecona. 
Middlesex, Slat May, 1870. 
Dear Sir—I have tried your Invaluable Balm 
with the most beneficial resnlts. Pray forward 
anctber bettle of your atmirable invention.— 
Yours fai bfully, A. SLOPEK. 
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JUDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION 


is this week unavoidably postponed. The letters below, Jupy 
presumes are a hoax :— 
No. 1. 

Dear Mapamu,—Every right-minded young man must wish to find 
a loving help-mate at the earliest opportunity. It would be well, 
however, if he properly considered the responsibility he incurred by 
tuking such a step, and did not marry before he was able to provide 
suitably for his wife. Yours truly, 

Rosg Anna. 

P.S.—Please print the above without my name. I think it will 
probably cut Henry to the quick. 


No. 2. 

Drak Jupy,—A man who marries at twenty-one is simply a noodle. 
If he don't do it before thirty, he must be an incurable simpleton if he 
is caught then. Yours—the long-suffering 

H. FoLiaLove. 

P.S.—Pat this in, but without my name, of course. Rosk ANNa will 

writhe. 


RUNNING NOTES. 


ga In our last number we stated, in reference to the Women’s Disabilities 
Bill, that the fair sex favoured Conservative politics. This remark of 
ours has been confirmed in a remarkable correspondence, to which we 
venture to call attention, as affording evidence of Liberal notions of 
morality. Miss, or Mrs., Lypra A. BeckKER—we know not which—one of 
the ‘‘strong-minded” and disagreeable females who are keeping up an 
agitation for what they call ‘‘women’s rights,’’ has published a letter 
addressed to her by Mr. Love Jones Parry, M.P. for Carnarvonshire, 
‘*in reply to one reminding him that he had, both during his canvass and 
since his election, positively promised to vote for such a measure, and 
asking why, notwithstanding these pledges, his name appears in the list 
of Mr. Bouverrm’s majority against going into committee on the Women’s 
Disabilities Bill.” Mr. Parry's letter is worth giving in exlenso :— 

: House of Commons, May 18. 

DearR Mapaw,—In the county I represent, Carnarvonshire, the women are all 
Liberal in segs and Noncunformista in religion—thut is, the vast majority of 
them ; and this may be said of all North Wales. 

On the other hand, in England, and eee in boroughs, such as Bath, 
women are Conservative, under great clerical influence, which always tends to 
fetter freedom of thought. 1 reluctantly, for these reasons, voted (ayainst my 
own interests) to prevent women being made capable of dving what i consider 
political wrong in many places—viz, voting against the Liberal party. 

Yours faithfully, 

Miss Becker. Love JonEs Parry. 
This unblusbing violation of plighted faith is a curiosity. Mr. Parry is 
directly accused of falsehood, and he says, in effect, ‘‘If I had kept my 
word it would have been injurious to the Liberal party, and therefore I 
broke it.” Truth, and honour, and the Liberal party being directly 
opposed to each other, it would be unreasonable to expect a true Liberal tu 
be bound by the former. To Conservative ladies and gentlemen, this must 
appear very shocking ; but enlightened Liberals treat it as a matter of 
course, in proof of which it may be observed that nota single word in 
reprobation of Mr. Love Jones Parry has appeared in any Liberal paper. 
Another instance of blunted moral perception on the part of Liberals :—A 
Liberal paper, writing upon the defeat of the Women’s Disabilities Bill, 
used this language :—‘‘ Mr. GLaDsTonk& protested strongly against the Bill 
—an indication that he is about to go over to the other side as soon as he 
sees it likely to be victorious.” Now, the writer of this passage was not 
in the least conscious that he was casting a disgraceful imputation on 
Mr. Guapstong. He wrote in perfect good faith, and if the First Minister 
should ever verify his anticipations, he would write—‘‘The Premier 
has nobly fulfilled the expectations of the Liberal party, and once more 
evinced his disregard for the prejudices of the bigoted Tories.” So much 
for Liberals and Liberal morality ! 

¢u~ Reader, if you have played at teetotum in your childhood, you may 
have observed that the number which first turns up is sure, some time or 
other, after many revolutions of the instrument, to turn up again. So it 
is with our political Jim Crow. He cannot be in a state of constant 
revolution, and at some pause in his rotatory motion you recognize him as 
he appeared at some previous phase of his eccentric career. He com- 
menced public life as an enthusiastic supporter of the connection between 
Church and State, and so he continued until 1868, when he disestablished 
the Established Church in Ireland. An ingenuous gentleman, Mr. 
WATKIN WILLIAMS, a few days since, proposed in the House of Commons 
to disestablish the Church in Wales, and he urged in support of his 
proposal the very same arguments which Mr. GtapstoxE had 
used to justify the destruction of the Irish branch of the 
Church, which arguments were much stronger in the case of 
Wales than in that of Ireland. But poor Mr. WILLIAMS is as yet in- 
experienced in Liberal arts. Mr. Guapstonk, instead of supporting the 
motion, came out with a flaming speech against it. He put on again the 
clothes he had discarded in 1868, and buttoned them up very’tightly, too. 
He declared himself unalterably attached to the connection between 
Church and State, and his description of the irresistible power of the 
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Church is something awful to read. The foundations were deep in the 
soil, and its ramparts in the clouds, while its gates were adamant! What 
does it allmean? Just this :—In 1868, he wanted to get into office ; in 
1870, he wants to remain in oftice. His followers all, except a few 
‘‘ faithful amongst the faithless,” voted against the separation of Church 
and State with as much alacrity as they voted for it a year ago, and as 
they would vote for it again next year, if the exigencies of party 
required it. wr | 
Tuurspay, May 26. 


THE MINISTERS AT EPSOM. 
(See Cartoon.) 


Tn1s one day in the year, the Epsom downs 
High festival, gay carnival, will keep; 
The downs will hold the refuse of the towns; 
Instead of CHLogr, StrePHON, and their sheep— 
Not but what sheep will find their place there, too— 
Black sheep—and others of less dingy hue. 


Card-sharpers, thimbleriggers, lords, and louts, 
Shoulder each other in a crowding strife ; 
Acrobats, niggers, peers, M.P.’s, and toutsa— 
A fair ensample this of worldly life. 

The game ’s the same, just altering positions— 
Are there no thimblerigging politicians ? 


E’en in St. Stephen's Hall you’ll find M.P.’s 
Who ’ll dance and caper to a great man’s pipe, 
Who ’ll black their faces—or his boots—to please ; 
Of cringing time-servers the wretched type. 
Some will wear petticoats, some frieze, some kilts, 
And more than one will mount upon the stilts. 


There’s little difference ’twixt this and that; 
Life, at the best, ix but a huge see-saw; 
First please the public—then send round the hat— 
For self-advancement is mankind’s first law. 
Card-sharpers, tipsters, touts, and sham magicians, 
Are every bit as bad as politicians! 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


To AMATEURS.—A comic wig can never ‘‘ make up” for bad acting. 

A Name Less Deed—An unsigned will. 

A Hirer-alypHic—A servant's character. 

LEaaL QuERyY.—Should the limbs of the law be clothed in breaches of 
promise? 

WHEN a drunkard is liable to Jose his head, would it not be better to 
fix it in a gin sling ? 

A Firesipr Ghost—A hob-goblin. 

AN operatic gentleman, in reduced circumstances, says, with reference 
to red herrings, that the hardest roes he knows of must be the ‘‘ Rose 
of Castile.” 

Does a ship only wear barnacles when she goes to sea? 

An Oxford Man—Mr. Syrrs. 

Mrs. Mirris says her daughter is worse than a misfortune—She ’s 
a gal-amity. 

It is curious, but the end of a wail is generally blubber. 

Have RixME’s perfumed playbills been found to answer j—Certainly 
they have—they always give a scent. 

WHIcH is best—the song of the nightingale or the lay of the barn-door 
fowl ‘—Shut up, and pass the egg spoon. 

From aN OLD Miuitaxy Max.—Why are the volunteers like Nexson ? 
—Because the last thing he did was to dic for his country, and that is 
just about the last thing they ‘I! do. 

From THE Rourat Districts.— What is the difference between a justice 
of the peace and a piece of justice ? 

Qurry.—Is there any chance o’ reward for a Chancery ward ? 

How to make a fire hot—Keep it coaled. 
foe the Greek Government must teach the brigands—The Grecian 

nd. 

Wuat is the difference between Kate Coventry and Byron's Conrad ? 
—She was a lady who loved to course hares ; he was a corsair who loved 
two ladies. 

Wuy should Romeo not have cared for the month of June —Because 
it was not July yet (JuLrer). 

A Luncnron Bar—Not having the tin to pay for it. 

Doixe a Drain—Cheating the sewer’s rate. 

THE anchor 's weighed, and is shortly going to be sold for old iron at all 
the dock yards. 

By the way, are ships’ rudders made of wood !—Jcupy has been told 
they are usually worked from the helm! 

Wuen lovers quarrel, do they return the-kisses ? 


* 
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Lurten J. 
From Paut at School in France, to Vrnatmia, who lives with her 
Mamma in England. 
My peak Virotnta,—I hope you have not forgotten that our 
troth is plighted, and we are one another's for evermore. 
I am sorry to say, I had to cut up my share of the cake we 


This is me whea the boat lurched. 
ard. 


divided and promised to hold sacred till death, as I was so 
jhungry last night, and felt so very faint and poorly, and the 
haricot beans they give you for supper are so nasty. Up to 
now, I do not like France at all, and [ was very sick coming 
over, although I took the chlorofurm upon sugar your mamma 


4415 18 w imdy of ttle. 
look it? 


Von't she 


SEVERAL SLA'E PENCILLINGS 


This is Monsieur Sait, his 


This is a view of the town. When you have walked round it two or three times, 
you have pretty nearly seen up all ita leading features. 
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gave me, until it and myself were upset by a lurch of the vessel, 
when the rest went in my eye. 

Please, dear, when you see my father, tell him you think that 
the French living is sure to ruin my constitution; and you know 
Iam not strong. For breakfast, we only have dry bread and 
water (I don't mean dry water, but you understand). I'or dinner 


This is the back view of one of them 
twopenny-halfpenny soldiers. You 
can bave his ears if you like. 


This is a big boy and his 
nurse, 


there is soup, that I think is made out of stewed boot-laces, and 
then about two inches square of meat, and then you have to fill 
up with potatoes and bread. 

No wonder the French people are so small, if they live like 
this; though, I must say, they seem only to put the small one, 


This is a reverend gentiquan, wiia 
his book and umbrella. 


— eee - 
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into the army, as, generally speaking, the peaceful people, such 
as Waiters and so on, are much larger. 

What strikes me as rather funny is, that French people, at 
least in this town, don’t wear any moustaches and beurds, as I 
always understood all Mossoos did. ‘here is only one master 
at our school who wears a beard, and the funny puit of it is that 
he is English, and called “ Smit,” which is the French for a sur- 
nume thut is very common in England. 

The priests here are dressed very singularly, and carry an 
umbrella and a prayer-book, which they generally huve open (I 
mean the prayer-book). I think they must have a good many 
prayers to say during the day, and get into arrears with them, 
tor whenever they have a minute to spure, in the train or any 
place, they go on saying them up as hard as they can. 

I don't think there are any swell French people in this part of 
the country, as there are with us, but that old party in the high 
cap, feeding a chicken (that ts a chicken she is feeding), is a 
marcbioness, and used to go to Court in the time of Louis 
Puitiprr, They say she has lots of money, but she likes 
dressing that way, and wears wooden shoes, as you see, and 
smokes and spits, and swears quite dreadfully,— only, I am told, 
swearing 's not as bad in French as it would be in our language. 

We go out for a walk on Sundsy, after dinner, and have to 
learn arithmetic in the morning. You know I always hated 
figures (except yours, which is very pretty), und I don't think 
my dear mother would have allowed me to come here to work on 
Sunday and have beastly haricot beans for supper, if she had 
known of it. Please tell her what I am suffering—only ask her 
not to make herself unhappy. 

We go fora walk round the ramparts, for this stupid town is all 
shut in by high walls, just as if it had anything in it worth 
stealing (unless it’s the marchioness or the haricots), and my 
picture will give you en idea of the archi ectura) beauties. 

When we have a holiday we mayn't walk alone in the street, 
and the biggest boys are brought home at night by their mother's 
bonne—which means nurse—as per picture. 

I have a lot to tell you, but have no time at present, and am 
writing this on the sly, inside my F£&nxfton, pretending it’s 
exercises. 

Send me a long letter in return, and say if you still wish our 
engagement to continue. Also try and get them to send for me 
back to dear, dear old England, for I feel that this place will 
soon kill me. I am your ever devoted Paut. 

P.S.—These are kisses * * * * #* # © # @ # 


RUNNING NOTES. 


ar Tas Irish Land Bill has left the Commons, and after having been 
usefully amended, in some respects, by the Lords, will become law. In 
the course of a short discussion, which took place in the House of Com- 
mons on the third reading, some of the Irish supporters of the Govern- 
ment (whose conduct throughout, with respect to the Bill, has left no 
doubt as to their being brought under the influence of Mr. GLyn’s mes- 
merizing power), without venturing to say that the measure would satisfy 
the Irish ‘‘ people,’’ expressed an opinion that it ‘‘ ought” todoso. Sir 
J. Gray, however, whose interests make it necessary that he should act a 
ihote independent part than the herd of trading ‘‘ patriots”’ around him, 
said, plainly, it ought not, and would not, satisfy the ‘‘ people.” We 
believe him: the Bill will be as useless for the purpose of producing 
tranquillity as the last ‘‘ message of peace’ was. The truth is, the 
Irish policy of Ministers is a disgraceful failure. This is the consequence 
of the management of public affairs being entrusted to persons who shape 
their policy, not to accomplish national objects, but to serve miserable 
party and personal ends. 

@7 The consideration of the Navy Estimates has afforded an opportunity 
for the exposure of the naughty doings of the Government. First, the 
‘new system of purchase”? came under consideration with damaging 
effect. Formerly, all things required by the navy were obtained by 
public tender, by which means a clear stage and no favour was pro- 
vided for every one who chose to offer his wares, but, now, all 
purchases are made without competition, and in private. It is need- 


‘less to point out the vast field for jobbery and favouritism which 


such a system provides; and there are few persons mixing in 
society who have not heard very disagreeable stories upon the sub- 
ject. Mr. Conry struck a true note when he said that the new system 
bud given rise to ‘‘ great and wide-spread suspicion.” Mr. Curupers and 
his two subordinates, Messrs. Baxter and TREVELYAN, got into a passion 
on the subject, and appealed to their bonour, which was silly. A man 
of honour may safely leave his character to take care of itself. No one 
supposes that these gentlemen would do anything unworthy of their 


position ; but the mischief is, that the system gives rise to suspicions of. 


unfairness. It is inevitable that it should be so, and the sooner the 
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Admiralty authorities acknowledge their error, and return to the old and 
fair system, the better it will be for all parties. The misfortunes of the 
Admiralty Board did not end here. Mr. Cawury, the member for 
Salford, called attention to a large increase of expenditure upon tle 
works going on at Chatham and Portsmouth, and also to something which 
appears very like favouritism to the contractors. Mr. Cawzey's able 
statement, as read on the report, is characterized by fairness and mode- 
ration, and he undoubtedly made out a strong case for the appuintment 
of a committee to invostigate the subject. Une would have supposed 
that Ministers, when appearances were thus against them, woul: huve 
been only too anxious to have the matter submitted to a searching 
inquiry ; but, strange to say, they took an opposite course, and called 
upon the House to reject Mr. Cawzey’s proposal. This call was 
eventually submissively obeyed by the mean and unscrupelous men 
who form so considerable a part of the Liberal phalanx; but there are a 
few occupants of the Ministerial benches who refuse to sacrifice 
their own honour to official necessities. Amony these is Mr. Sanuva, 
who, dealing with the question before the House in an impartial spirit— 
though, of course, with somewhat of a party leaning towards the Minis- 
terial delinquents—proved, from their own figures, beyond the possibility 
of dispute, that our precious Ministers, who have been for some months 
dinning into our ears that they have saved money by their peddling 
measures of economy, have, in reality, increased the naval estimates, and, 
what is of more importance, added upwards of a million to the expendi- 
ture without the sanction of Parliament! Here are Mr. Samvuna’s words: 
—‘‘HIis right hon. friend (Mr. Cuitpers) came down to the House, and, 
speaking in explanation of his Estimates for a space of three hours, 
never stated that he bad varied the sums voted for Chatham and Ports- 
mouth, and had increased the liabilities of the nation by a sum of 
£1,157,0uu. (Cheers.) What would have happened if the House had 
gone on without noticing the matter? Why, next year they should have 
been told that it was too late, that the increased amount was on the 
Estimates of the year before, and that they had not taken any exception 
to it. (Hear, hear.) Surely it ought to have been the primary duty of the 
right hon. gentleman, who had devoted the greater portion of his stateinent 
to explaining how grateful the House ought to be to him for reducing the 
Estimates by £$40,000 (a laugh), to have stated that he had committed 
them to an increase of £350,000 on the previous year. (Hear, hear.) 
. . . . « He put it, therefore, to bis right hon. friend whether he 
would not be doing good service to the Government and to those who 
desired to support them, if be would frankly come forward and grant the 
full inquiry into that matter which was due to the country, and would be 
satisfactory to the House. (Hear, hear.)” But the right hon. friend 
cared less for what was due to the country, and would be satisfactory to 
the House, than what was due to party and satisfactory to the Govern- 
ment, and therefore the usual Ministerial majority was whipped up to 
negative Mr. CawLgy's motion. It is only fair to state, that the division 
list shows that a few other members, who usually vote with Ministers, 
could not bring themselves to sanction this unauthorized and extravagant 
squandering of the people’s money on this occasion. To their honour be 
it stated, that, in addition to Mr. Samupa, Mr. Ayroun, Mr. MILLER, 
Mr. Norwoop, and Sir J. SrncLarr, supported the motion for inquiry. 
We recommend a study of the division to those unfortunate constitucncics 
who were silly enough to choose professing patriots for their representa- 
tives at the Jast general election, and if they find any of their names in 
the black list, let them lose no time in calling them to account. 
THURSDAY, June 2. I 


LITTLE ESSAYS ON SMALL THEMES. 
No. 2.—On a Certain Fatal Accident. 

Has not your heart throbbed in your breast a score of times at 
the sound of martial music, when, with colours flying, and fi'es 
and drums, and brass monstrosities in full play, the soldiers 
have passed you by on their way to victory or the barracks ? 
But when of a sudden the music has ceased, did it not seem to 
you that the wsrriors, lost as it were in size, and the faults of 
their contract tailoring, appeared to force themselves obtrusively 
upon your notice ? 

Soldiers must have music. Priests must wear gowns, and 
women petticoats. I don't believe a deaf man could ever be 
stirred by martial ardour. Oh, ladies, where would you be if 
you were to cease to sweep and rustle in costly sutins and 
velvets? What is the back view of any of us to the carpenter 
who holds back the curtain when we step forward to respond to 
the acclamations of our friends in front? What chance would be 
left to many a reverend gentleman if you stripped him of his 
robe, turned adrift his choristers, and put his candles out? 

No, music is everything. What is dramatic pathos without a 
chord or two? Is not lovely-woman most effective to waltz 
tune ? and what's a conquering hero, unless we sound the cym- 
bals and beat the drum? Bah! I wouldn't give an old quill to 
see the greatest general the world ever sent forth, without music. 
’ Ihave just been reading about a general who was knocked 
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down and killed by a costermonger's donkey-cart. and the thing 
has set me thinking. I saw that same general, not ten years 
ayo, marching victoriously home from some great batile, the name 
of which I hardly remember at this moment—these things are 
so hard to recollect in the worry and wear-and tear of one's 
own small selfish every-day interests: but it was a battle where 
thousands were slain, and at which a glorious victory was 
achieved by—one side or the other; and I saw my general coming 
marching home. 

He made ever 80 much more noise about it than the Jounny 
lyrically famous. He came with mighty bray of brass and 
deafening row-de-dow. He waved his plumed hat, as we 
cheered. He looked, in truth, every inch a hero—sun-burnt and 
bronzed, stalwart and stern and invincible; and, the other day, 
he was knocked down and killed by a costermonger’s donkey. 

What an end! If he had not been a hero, it seems to me it 
would not have mattered so much; but a general, who had 
stormed citadels (for what I know), and carried forlorn hopes 
(for what I can say to the contrary), to be knocked down and 
rolled in the dust, and slaughtered ignobly in peaceful Pudding 
Lane. does seem to me a piece of desperate ill-luck. 

It isn't even as if he had marched out to battle, and met the 
fatal donkey-cart upon the ensanguined field of carnage. But 
he had fought his battles, and earned and worn his laurels, 
before this wretched costermonger’s base conveyance ran him 
down and knocked his life out. 

Oh! to be a hero, and die thus. No worse could happen to 
you or me, or any other nameless nonentity. But what a moral 
lesson to the proud and vain-glorious! Look into yonder church- 
yard, where the. lofty monument adorns the graves of absolute 
nobodies, who died a-bed, with a certain grandeur in their 
parting moments, and for whom all that marble can do has 
heen done right’ royally, and think of the hero of a thousand 
fights (the mimeral is figurative), whom a miserable coster- 
monyer’s donkey put an end to. | 

Upon my sacred word of honour, it’s almost enough to make 
me swear I will never be famous. 


THE 


YOUNG LADY OF BERKELEY SQUARE." 


| (Private and Confidential.) 

Tuesday, May 81st. 

Dear darling papa—only think ! quite unexpected, ton—has 
piven me such a dear darling little horse; the very thing I have 
been dying for all my life. Now, I feel certain, I shall have a 
chance ; for if one doesn't ride—and well, too—in these days, one 
might as well be shut up in one’s bedroom all the day. Won't 
I just have a clever thing in habits, that’s all! So long as 


-yoa're not fat, like poor Lorry B——, one’s figure can be 


anything you like, in your habit; and if you don't have a good 
one, while you are about it, the more——I mean, that’s your 
fault. isn’t it ? 

Wednesday, June 1st. 

The Derby Day. So awfully dull all day. Everybody—that 
is. all the nice men—down at Epsom. Hope I shall pull off 
those three dozen of gloves with Major W. There's one jolly 
thing about betting with men—that you never need pay if you 
lose; the man who would accept gloves from a girl is—well, 
something too bad to think about. 

‘Went into the “Row” this morning, with mamma; nobody 
there, except fogies and dowdies. 

Montay, June 6th. eee he 

Prove with the Frtrtinocton girls and their stupid brother, 
and had such a dreadful shock in the Park...... As we turned out 
of Piccadilly, and got into the commencement of the block 
going into the Ladies’ Mile, who should I see in the carriage 
immediately in front of us—but Axor! 

I knew that low miniature stanhope, with the long-maned grey 
ponies with their whisking tails, and perkv little tiger, directly. 
TI did not require a look even at the huge flaxen chignon—false, 
all false, of course—appearing under the cheeky little “ brigand,” 
with its enormous floating blue feather; I knew directly whose 
dark blue eyes—haunting, I’ve heard men call them, the poor 
foots'!—were looking from under their cnsmetiqued eyebrows at 
mv poor Atcy. I knew so well—for had I not seen the whole 
trick of it a hundred times ?—the affected little ways she had of 


; * For explanation of, and introduction td, Ais Btory; see Nos. 188 and 159.— 
UDY. 
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holding her reins and whip to show off her, only éo/erahle, 
hands. and of fla~hing up yjances now and then at the poor 
unfortunate sitting by her. 

Yes, I knew it all well, but had never felt what hatred was till 
I saw Atey in her tuils. 

He was, of course, siiting beside her, with his back to us, so 
could not see me, but, as we were proceeding for some time at 


only a snail's pace, / was able to note it all / * * 
Yet, perhaps, after all, 2 am to blame for it, or, rather, 
mamma. I like bim very, very much—nay, more than that......I 


did not really know till I saw him sitting beside that—that 
person, till I felt such an odd, choking, hard sort of lump in my 
throat, getting more choking and more hard every moment, that 
I really loved him. * + * * * 
I have just had a good ery, and feel ever so much better. 
Heigho! what a little fool Iam! and——poor dear Axor! 
(To be continued.) 


JUDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 


- First QuxstTion. 
At which Age is it better for a Man to get Married—21 or 301 


Lotri« W. begs to say that a man had better ba married at 21 than 30: 
becanse, if married ut 21, be is then two aud one ; whereas, if at 30, there is 
then nought in his age to recommend him. 

Her sister Carry thinks a man had better be married at thirty; be- 
cauee then he is likely to possess more sense, more love, and more peuce. 


{Lottie knows nothing about it, and Carry is evidently an 
avaricious little person.—Jopy. | 


The beardless youth who but reveres 
A faultless tie and fitting gloves, 

Had better wait till thirty years 
Have sober’d him before he loves. 


The girl whose ohly charm ’s her face, 
Had better lose no time to wed; 
For, after twenty-one, the grace 
Of beauty will have often fled. 

[Serve ‘em right, both of ‘em, if they never get married at all. 
—Jpy. | 
The Opiniens of a Family on JUDY'S ‘‘Momentous Question.” 

Davghter.—Oh, ma! do lock here! Jupy asks the question, “ Whether 
is ic better for & man to marry at twenty-one orthirty?” How ridicalous! 
Why, just fancy a man waitiug fur years for the happiness he could attain 
at once. 

Fond Mamma.—I’m not so sure of that, darling! Doubtless opinions 
will vary ou this ason any other subject; but I think you will find the 
search for unlimited bliss, if sought through the medium of wedlock’s 
tie, a more laborious task than you imagine. My opinion differs greatly 
from: yours. In fact, 1 should advise all young men, ere they enter on 
the married state,to arrive at the mature age of thirty, at which time 
they are alive to their position in the world, with the full use of all their 
facalties, and not swayed hither and thither by the headstroug passions of 
youth. What say you, papa? ; 

Papa (chuckling) —I quite agree with you, thinking only that the young 
man's introduction to Hymew might advantageously be deferred to a 
Jater period than even you uamed. 


[Not bad, papa !—Jupy. | 


THE DRAMA ON CRUTCHES.—No. 11. 
To JUDY. 


Dear Mrs. Jopy,—The immortal Wrut1am is not dead yet,—oh dear 
no! nota bit of it. At St. George's Hall, Miss Bouverie has been draw- 
ing good houses by her SHaksPearkan ‘* costume recitals.” This accom- 
plished lady’s clever and sprightly impersonation of Rosalind is well 
known, but I wish now to specially draw your attention to her Quéen 
Katharine (Henry VIII.). Miss Bouverm’s reading of this part is emi- 
nently intellectual, ths acting forcible and unstrained. The dying scene 
(act iv.) is the most touching and beautiful piece of acting that has been 
seen for many a long day. Here the artist had her audience completely 
under the spell of ber art, and pocket-handkerchiefs were at a premium. — 
We have, indeed, no actress now who could pretend to compare with 
Miss Bouvenre in her assumption of SHaksPEARE’s Katharine of Arragon. 

Mr. Ryper played Wolsey with his usual vigour; but is not so much 
at home in his Latin as in his English pronunciation. J am sure he was 
grateful that the quotation was not any longer. 

Having always met with such courteous attention at the little Charing 
Cross, I was surprised that they did not send a stall for the first night of 
Mr. GrLBERr’s new piece. When I got there, I was told that all the stalls 
were let, and was ushered into the dress-circle, where, though I could not 
see the stage well—and, consequently, cannot give you much account of 
what took place there—I was able to discover that sme dozen‘ of the 
stalls below me were empty all the evening. .J wonder how this was? 

Now, knowing that Mr. W. 8. Guserr has-taken upon himself to 
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These are two dreadful rustic children violently assaulting Mr. Samitu, innocently strolling in the neighbourhood of Hampstead, with the 
outrageous proposal that he should step in and have a tea.—AND WE'RE GETTIN’ uP A KIss-IN-THE-RING, SiR, I¥ YOU'D LIKE TO JOIN US. 
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elevate and purify burlesques, how surprised was I to find that most of 

his telling ‘‘ points’? were broadly suggestive jokes, and dubious double 
entendres, which, I must say, as tn re the Princess at the Olympic, the 
audience did much relish. But of course Mr. G.’s jokes couldn't be so 
‘“ broad” or ‘‘ vulgar” as those abominable ‘‘ breakdowns” the B.P. 
somehow has a predilection for, and pays money to go and see when it 
can get them. Oh, dear! when shall we be wise in our generation ? 

Mr. Cuay's ‘‘ original” music has a strong OFPRNBACHIAN flavour about 
it; nevertheless, this gentleman made his appearance twice before the 
curtain. Miss Fowner can dance so cleverly, that it is a pity no chance 
is afforded for her to @istinguish herself in this way. As it is, she does 
everything the part admits of in her usual charming manner. Madame 
EmMBLINS CoLe has a pleasing voice; Mr. Danvers is very good indeed ; 
Miss Maxg is clever as the Baroness ; Mr. Fuoceton’s part is a poor one ; 
and Mr. Rosson is well made up, and quite fussy enough.— Verbum sup. 

Yours, my dear Madam, WHATSHISNAMB. 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


By a Long Chalk. 

One of Jupy’s contemporaries recently contained an article 
purporting to be a guide for people anxivus to know what to do 
with their money, the title being ‘“‘ Notes for Investors.” Opinions 
naturally differ a little upon so momentous a subject, but Juvy's 
notion is that decidedly the best kind of notes for investors are 
bank notes. 


Avis aux Leoteurs, 

A poputaR handbook is announced on ‘“‘ The Canary, by R. 
Avis, containing full instructions on Breediny, Rearing, Food, 
Cages, Diseases, and Management.” Judying every man, as we 
have high authority for doing, by his work, surely this gentleman 
must be the original rara avis in terris ! 


An Engine-ious Idea. 

In the controversy just decided by the House of Lords Com- 
mittee, as to whether the Metropolitan District Railway Company 
should be allowed to make a station near the Mansion House, 
the Lord Mayor is reported to have said that if engineers and 
surveyors would agree to make a railway to the moon, “ for 
aught he knew, he might get a Committee of the House of 
Commons to consent to it.” There is a good deal inthis. A 
wire tramway, such as that experimentally placed on Brighton 
Downs, with suspended railway cars, would be the plan; and if 
the Lord Mayor will fix one end of his line to—say the top of 
St. Paul's, and the other to one of the distant planets, so that 
the line drops neatly over the moon midway, the thing is 
done. The only difficulty is that, in the working of the solar 
system, the revolution of the other planets might throw the 
apparatus and rolling stock a little out of gear. In this last 
case, @ fair extension of time must be given to holders of return 
tickets, who mightn't be able to get back for a century or two. 


Every Man his own Seasider. 

THERE are great things in store for Paterfamilias. The Lancet 
proposes that the sea—the “briny,” the genuine article, “the 
blue, the fresh.” and so on—shall be pumped up into a reservoir 
on Brighton Downs, and brought thence through fifty miles of 
pipes to the Serpentine. Fancy a salt lake in Hyde Park instead 
of the dirty puddle which formerly had place there! 
lodging-house keepers are in a panic, and the bathing-machine 
proprietors will soon be seen driving their shandredan vehicles 
up to London. Imagine the disgust of Mater when, by-and-by, 
she suggests that “ Little Potty is looking rather peaky,” and 
that “ the children want a month at Margate,” and Pater replies, 
‘Oh, take them up to Hyde Park!” Or, better still, every one 
might have a supply-pipe laid into his own garden, and thus 
have all the advantages of a residence on the coast without 
stirring from home, Ob, delightful ! 


A Chandler with a Vengeance. 

Ir occasionally happens that, in the House of Commons, there 
is a little row, just enough, perhaps, to give a pleasant sharpness 
to the debate. This, however, is not often; for, of late, alas! 
the parliamentary tone has been dully doleful. In America 
they beat us, of course, in this respect. Take. for instance, this 
combination of brag and buncombe, which was delivered by Mr. 
CHANDLER, of Michigan, apropos of the Red River disturbances :— 
“Mr. President, is that gorged and insolent brute, the Britisher, 
who owes us half the cost of the late war, to be allowed to 
gobble up any more territory on this continent ?......It is our 
mission to snatch this domain out of the hands of the Cana- 
dians ; to chain up any British troops that might be sent to 


The 


| 
| 


Winnipeg; to take the earliest opportunity to knock the British 
Crown to flinders; to arrange for some one or two hundred 
thousand British graves forthwith; and to cabbage the whole 


| boundless continent without any further procrastination.” - It is 


needless to say that, after this, nothing whatever happened. 
The application was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, who, like most other well-to-do relations, will probably 
do nothing whatever. 


Read your Advertisements. 

Ir you would know everything about everybody—if you would 
be au courant with the events of the day—especially if you want 
to make ‘‘a pot of money in a minute’—go through that splendid 
course of literature to be found in the advertising columns of 
the papers. The man who doesn’t is lost. Here's a gleaning 
from Friday's Telegraph :— 

NE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS A YEAR, almost immediate 

income. The a‘lvertiser having an invention which can be worked with 
little money, of far greater value than Gas, Steam Power, Railways, the Avatralian 
Gold and Cunadian Rock-oil Discoveries conbined, desires a CO-OPERATOR. — 
Enclose a directed stamped envelope to R. S., care of J. R. Wortham, Esq., 
Solicitor, 32, Poultry. 

Here's achance! Who will begrudge a single stamp for such 
a big result? Pray walk up, gentlemen, and make your game 
while the ball is rolling ! 


SENT UPSTAIRS. 
(See CARTOON.) 
Ar dinner-parties, oft with mortal «dread, 

‘The diner views the advent of a boy— 
The hostess’ pet—a brat who should, instead 
Of in the dining-room, be tuck’d in bed, 

For sure he has a license to annoy. 

At dinner-parties, oft with rapt delight, 

The diner views the end of all his cares— 
Young turbulent, by force removed from sight, 
Kicking and screaming with a giant’s might, 

To make his nurse’s life a grief upstairs. 

With some such feeling in St. Stephen’s Hall, 

The members saw an end to all their fears, 
When Mamma Guapstong, to the joy of all, 
Removed her child, ugly, deform’d, and small, 

And bade Nurse GRarvVILLE take him to the Peers. 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


Jupy thinks that the Empzror must not be too well satisfied with the 
votes recorded in his favour, as anybody, in his place, would have two 
eyes (ayes) for one nose (noes). 

Wuy did not ‘‘ Macgregor” win the Derby }—Because he could not 
pass ‘‘ Muster.” 

Way may the monument in Kensington Gardens, in memory of the 
Victoria Nyanza, be considered a failure ?—Because it is erected to SPEKE 
(speak), but it does not. 

A man said, lately, he had lost his time in the City ; he meant that he 
had had his watch stolen near the Mansion House. 

Hor weather turns meat—Is it, then, a sort of roasting-jack ? 


TALKING of a great general, who was braver than he was wise, a friend of 
Jupy's said, ‘‘ He did not invent gunpowder, but he’s not afraid to smell 


it.” 

A LADY wants to know why HyMen is represented with a torch? Per- 
haps it is to throw a light upon those little imperfections Love is blind to. 
. THERE is but one secret a woman can keep, and that is the secret of her 
age. Supure ARNouLD called herself forty-three. ‘‘On vous donne 
cinquante ans,” said a friend.—‘‘ I] se peut qu’on me les donne,” said 
SopHrg; ‘mais je ne les prends pas.” : 

Wuexe does the London milk come from ?—Why, from Cowes, of 
course. 

Waar matches are the most pugilistic of all the light weights ?—Why, 
Brett and Buacr’s, to be sure; for you can never strike one without 
having a box with it. 

Juny reads in the Manchester Guardian—‘‘ Howarp, 248 and 250, 
Stratford Road, requires a sharp Young Lady, to take Cash: would learn 
her the trade.” This is a trade, Jopy thinks, that some sharp young 
ladies require no learning. Mr. Huwarp, beware ! 

Here, again, is something rather mysterious from the Bolton Evening 
News :—‘‘To be let, May 12th, a dwelling-house, warehouse, and other 
out-buildings, with garden, situate at Deane Lane, Rumworth, in the 
occupation of the late DanieL Brown. Yearly rental, £40.” Good 
gracious ! who wants to Jive with a ghost ? 


Very few horses eat pickled salmon, but Jupy saw one standing, the 


other day, before Mr. Sweet1no’s shop, with a bit in his mouth. 


NOTICE. 
Mors about Mr. Ponty’s friend, Sparxins, next week. 
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Dreadful practical joke played by a Gin-drinker and the Proprietor of a Microscope upon a select party of Total Abstainers. 


the water magnified was not really the same that the tea had been made with. 


Of course. 
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retains all the charm of perfect n 


particularly Aunt Sally, who still 


orting friends that ‘* Macgregor 


all thinas considered, 
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SY WAANWAA ‘es 
No. 1.—THE BABY. 
“‘ How beautiful is infantine innocence !"—Pretry OLp Porm. 


The above represents a very Desperate Case, happily got over in after years, for the poor Young Fellow grew up quite ineligible, and went 
into the Customs, or something dreadful of that sort. 
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"No. ?.—A LITTLE OLDER. 
The same Young Lady, a very Small Thing in Flirts, is here seen preparing for conquest. Abigails and attendant maidens of a humble sphere, 


ecpressing respectful admiration. The wretched little Boy of the picture above will be most cruelly snubbed-during the course of the cvening. 
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THE SURPRISING VOYAGES OF A STAY-AT-HOME 
TRAVELLER. 


A Goop Lona Tocr wirn a Jotiy Orb Hemobvca. 


I wap an appointment with that fellow Suurrrieton, and, of 
course, he did not come. 

If he had come, he ought to have come to the Welsh Rabbit, 
and so I went there, and waited for him one hour und seven 
minutes. 

I was not sorry, let me tell you, of an opportunity of seeing 
the interior of the ancient City tavern in question, and of there 
partaking of one of those famous chops fizzing hot from that 
famous gridiron there has been so much talk about any time this 
ever so Jong; for I seldom go into the City except when I am 
short of money or dine with the Lord Mayor. 

I found the Rabbit—as you may find it, if you go and look— 
burrowing, gs it were, wp a twisted turning, leading nowhere 
particular, and so very much out of the beaten track that only 
regular customers could possibly be relied on for their patronaze 
— except, as on the present occasion, when one of the outer world 
came quite by accident. 

I found the Rabbit time-worn, weathcr-stained, and battered — 
abounding in inconvenient angles and unexpected side-doors, 
closets, and cupboards. I found its floor strewn with sawdust, 
and its benches, of plain deal, unpainted ; its windows of opaque 
and bubbled glass. its ceilings low, and its ventilation indifferent. 

But then was not the placc—so to speak—absolutely reeking 
with old associations and pleasant memories of dead and-gone 
great people? It gave me infinite pleasure to lean back (upon 
an uncommonly hard wooden seat), and stretch out my legs and 
conjure up the ghost of the celebrated lexicographer, who, no 
doubt, came here many times and oft, and shut up poor little 
Bozzy in words of many syllables. 

He sat (perhaps) upon this very bench, and gentle Oniver (per- 
haps) sat opposite, snd Rrynorps and the rest of them round 
there, and discourse of an improving nature passed between them 
upon the occasion. Ah! when I am gone, who shall point to 
the seat I occupied, or recollect the words that fell from the lips 
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litan Railway right through the kitchen; so if the Act is passed, 


that have fallen away from the grinning jowl they cover? . 


Where is my Bozzy ’—and, indeed, if such a one existed, who 
would listen to his dull prosings about the departed fogics of a 
past generation ? 

I wonder, now, whether the barmaid there—a fresh and rosy 
dameel of an interesting age—knows of, or cares about, the grext 
lexicographer and his associates? It strikes me she has “ other 
things to think of.” She is smiling now upon a sandy-haired and 
freckled person, who. I should think, was a warehouseman—per- 
haps from Cannon Street or thereabouts—though he evidently 
bores her, and she would have smiled on the great Samurr in 
the same way, quite as a matter of business; but I don’t think 
she would have cllowed him to use her little finger as a tobacco- 
stopper, because hers are not idle hands, and there is much for 
them to do, which they are doing always as she smiles and 
_chatters. 

After all, though, romance apart, the chop they gave me was 
a very deplorable culinary production. Neither can I speak too 
favourably of the plate of peas, or the slice of stale bread ac- 
companying it. I have my doubts about the merits of many 
time-honoured institutions—the Welsh Rabbit among others. 
A vacillating boy-waiter served me with my poor little refection, 
and left me waiting a dreary time for a pint of the famous stout. 
It seemed to me the liquor was a trifle flat. and the gridiron was 
probably a long way off, for the chop reached me lukewarm. 

Well, I ate and drank, and watched the other customers as 
they waged their jaws laboriously through much toughness, and 
I thought of Dr. Jouxson, and I waited for that fellow Suurrre- 
Ton, until presently the waiter—not the vacillating one, one 
steady of purpose and older in years—thinking, perhaps, that I 
had stayed long enough, suggested that he should take my 
money. 

He took my money, therefore, and I came forth from the 
shadow of the Rabbit's porch, took a sharp turn round to tie 
left, and found myself again in the restless hurry of the great 
thoroughfare, 

Shall I. I wonder. ever again enter the old room where SaMuEL 
used to sit and eat another of those uncommonly badly cooked 
chops from the famous gridiron? They are going to ask for an 
Act of Parliament, I nm told, to take a branch of the Metropo- 
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the Rabbit's days are numbered. 

Will it be regretted? What is there, now-a-days, worth 
having, in the way of old association, which the Metropolitan 
Railway has left unscathed? ‘There is hardly a stone le!t staud- 
ing of mauy spots I, as a boy, used to paze upon with awe and 
wonder. There are hills now where there used to be valleys. 
Streets built in mid-air, high above the chimney-pots of houses 
down below. We go away a week or two, and come back to find 
wide spaces where the town was most dense. [iverything seems 
to be done away with and never missed. It’s horrible for a per- 
son who is fast fogyfying to think of, 

Well, let them do away with the Rabbit, for it is a humbug, 
and has outlived its reputation. 


JUDY'S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION, 
First Question. 
At which Age is it better for a Man to get Married—21 or 301 


At twenty-one he may be man-aveu, but at thirty he may be aged-man. 
H. 


ace ought to be H-hamed of herself.—Jupy.] 


At twenty-one, because, although after two crosses he sill has one 
(won) XXI, by waiting till thirty ne may only guin apother cross KXX. 
BeEsSIE BELL. 


[Et apres, dame ou demoiselle ?—Jvpy. | 


In all probability a man of tweuty-one has not a secret room, locked up 
dla BLUEBEARD. I should prefer a husband without recollections. 
VIRGINIA. 


[Virointa is not without wisdom.—J vpy. ] 


If a man marries at twenty-one, it onght to be only to a woman of 


thirty. : A WIDOW OF THE LATTER AGE. 
(Just so.—Jupy. ] 
When one has physic to take, the sooner it’s taken the better. 


ALBANY. 
[Wlogical ruffian !—Jupy.] 


Jupy begs respectfully to inform her numerous correspondents 
for whose replies she has not been able to find space im these 
columns (she could have filled five entire numbers with them), 
that the competition is now at an end, and that the name of the 
winner of the prize will be advertised in next week's number, 
with particulars respecting the next question to be answered. 


THE DRAMA ON CRUTCHES. 
To JUDY. 


Dean Mrs. Jcepy.—Herewith I beg to congratulate the Vaudeville 
management on their present daring piece of impertinence—to certain 
persons. They bave really and actually had the inconceivable impudence 
to produce a comedy which is not written by one of the celebrated six (of 
one and halt-a-dozen of the other) ‘** monopolists.”” Here’s an awful 
state of affairs! And the awfullest part of it is—that the piece iz suc- 
cessful / 

l'wo Roses, by a Mr. Aunery, produced last Saturday to a crowded 
and markedly well-disposed-to-the-author house, is a piece which 
will draw money to the Vaudeville. There are crudeness and many 
incongruities throughout, but, on the other hand, the dialogue is smart 
—soimctimes too smart ; the construction is dramatic, and some of the 
‘‘situations’’ are original and telling. Besides, the author has had the 
advantage of writing his play for the company, and thus fitting each 
individual of it with parts of a suitable calibre. No one but Mr. Mows- 
TAGUE could have played the part of Jack Wyatt so happily ; the art that 
does not show itself isatrue art. Mr. Tonner is excellent as the blind 
lover. I believe I was the first prophet who picked out Miss Any 
Fawsitt as one who would ‘‘rise ;’’—the idea, I am aware, has since been 
taken up by others. This young lady, as the white rose, Lottie, is 
charming ; throughout her pertormance, many little exquisite ‘‘ bits” of 
tenderness and pathos, but halt-disguised in mirth, though not rewarded 
by applause which she could hear, were fully appreciated by those ** in 
the tront” who felt them. One or two little points, however, Miss 
Fawsitt should alter, Pur ecem/e :—I do not think ladies of the beau 
monde would use the expression ** big ’un,"’ even though it is applied to 
a pioughboy ; or, again, is ‘he dunt do” so-and-so quite in accordance 
with the rules of Linpuey Mukray? Once again, do young ladies ‘in 
society’ wear little hats in London town, though they may be ever so 
piquant? The dresses of both Roses in act iii. are very pretty, but 
in act ii, bonnets should certainly be worn. When shall we have 
‘‘realism"’ on the stage not a contradiction? Miss A. Newton was 
pleasing as the red rose, Ida; Mr. H. Ikvixa capital _as the bid papa ; 
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and Messrs. Honsy and STEPHENS were respectively—Alessrs. Honey and 
Str PHENS. 

By the way, why doesn't the management go in for another burlesque 
now !—they have an excellent company, who don’t get a chance of dis- 
tinguishing themselves in the present affair. Don Curlos is improved 
since I saw it at Easter, and Miss Nkity Powsr is still the life and soul 
of it; but surely a better opportunity for her undeniable talents in 
burlesque might be afforded. 

The triumph of realisin is surely reached in the play of Free Labour, 
where your old favourite, Henry Nevitis, works ata forge and beats out 
rel-hot iron in a way to marvel at. The clever ones said, the first night, 
that the incident was too long ; but then clever ones are too clever some- 
times, and if I might judge by the roar of applause that greeted the 
actor when his work was done, I would be inclined to say that this 
time CHarLks Rrapg had not neglected to strike while the iron was hot, 
and that when Hexry NevILue struck, he struck home. 

At this period of the year, when people are beginning to go out of 
town, any number of cabs may be met with in the London streets, their 
roofs loaded with the luggage of the fortunate pleasure-seekers. You 
must not, however, imagine that Mr. Wooprtn is going to leave us just yet 
awhile, because you may have seen his carpet-bag travelling along on the 
top of a four-whceler. On the contrary, crowds every night go to the 
Egyptian Hall, where, in addition to an amusing entertainment, he gives 
us now his great dining-room scene of three people at once—a marvellous 
performance to go and sce and wonder at, and Jaugh till your sides ache. 

I am, my dear Madam, yours ever, 
WH ATSHISNAME. 


RUNNING NOTES. 

Gu A Few weeks back we referred to the difficulties which the Go- 
vernment experienced in steering their course between the Scylla of Rome 
and the Charyhiis of Dissent ; and when Mr. GLADSTONE assented to the 
appointment of the committee on the monks and nuns, we thought they 
had fairly run on the Popish rock. True, we intimated at the time 
that a rumorr had reached us that this affair of the committee was, 
after all, *‘a cross,” and that Mr. Curuprrs had brought in his pocket 
an Indulgence from Rome permitting the heterudoxv, as regarded the 
committee, in consideration of countervailing advantages. We were, and 
are still, unwilling to believe Ministers are really pursuing such a 
tortuous policy, but the rumour obtains credit at the clubs, and to 
some extent appearances confirm it. The monks-and-nuns committee 
has been nominated so as to secure a decided majority opposed to Mr. 
NEWDEGATR'’S views. Another significant fact is, that the Roman 
Catholic Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who is the most ultra of ultra- 
montanes, has just been created a peer by Mr. GLapstonE. This is 
a remarkable event, and it will set politicians thinking. 


ty We have not joined in the attacks which have been made upon Mr. 
AYRTON since he assumed his pregzent office; and indeed we feel grateful 
to him for having had the courage to grapple with and conquer the Barry 
family, which, as Mr. OsBokNeE truly said, has been hanging round the 
nation’s neck for a quarter of a century. But Mr. Aykton must not 
persevere with that Kensington Improvement Bill, under which it is pro- 
posed to cut a slice out of Hyde Park, for the especial benetit of a music- 
hall in the Kensington Road. This is a gross job, and it comes from that 
Trolific source of jobbery, South Kensington. If the Commissioner of 
Works should not withdraw this obnoxious measure, we recommend Con- 
servative members to be at their posts, to offer it a strenuous opposition. 


gaye Everybody is astonished at Bluckwood’s attack on Mr. D1srakut; 
but no one can account for it. Where was the editor? If he were ill or 
absent, was there no one to supply his place’ Can we imagine that the 
whole of the staff were obfuscated with whisky-toddy, and so the ex- 
traordinary article slipped in unnoted ? But how lamentable is it to see 
great pecuniary interests thus made the sport of carelessness or incom- 
petence. Mr. Gotpwin Syuty has, also, been making a fool of himself 
about Mr. DrsraE ti. One of the characters in ‘* Lothair’”’ is described as a 
** social parasite.” Mr Sait says that this is a bit at him. Well, he 
knows best. We were aware that he was an iinpudent bustling dema- 
gogue, but now we are made cognizant of the fact—upon his own 
authority—that he is a ‘‘social parasite.” While upon this subject, it is 
not out of place to inform our readers that Mr. Hortsn has published a 
collection of Mr. DisraELir's more important speeches in a volume, for 
which he charges only sixtcenpence! It is well got up, and is the 
cheapest volume of political wit and wisdom ever issued from the press. 


Gv Since the above was written, the 7'imes, this morning, in re- 
publishing Ssitu’s letter, says, ‘‘Mr. Gotpwix SmitH has shown his 
accustomed unwisdom, by appropriating to himself one of the least flatter- 
ing characters sketched in ‘Lothair.’ Pubtic curiosity would be much 
relieved if the prototypes of Mr. Prascs and Mr. Prxto would also reveal 
themselves,” Good! The fun of the thing is, that the portrait which 
Sairu insists is such an unmistakable likeness of himself has, in society, 
been assigned to two or three different persons ; but no one ever thought 
o. Swira, until he c'aimed to be the original. Poor Goupy ! 


Tuurspay, June Y. JStY 
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THE 


YOUNG LADY OF BERKELEY SQUARE.” 


(Private and Confidential.) 


Sunday Evening, June 5th. 

SHockinG, of course! but really I have been so dreadfully 
busy all the week. that I haven't had @ moment to spare for my 
Diary till after dinner to-day. The other day I hed such fun. 
Went with Mrs. Le S # # # # # who has taken the prettiest 
little house in Park Lane for the three months, to see the pigeon- 
shooting match at Hurlingham. It was between the Guards and 
the Household Brigade, and there were lots of men there I 
knew. Really most awfully jolly, though I don't imagine the 
poor pigeons found it so. It does seem rather cruelish, when 
one comes to think of it, doesn’t it? but then, you know, it’s 
such a mistake thinking about anything, now-a-days, isn tit? I 
really believe Kitty is quite right when she says, “ One can't 
afford to have a heart in these times.” 

We had such a pretty drive down, and, when we got there, 
found a regular high tea and “cups” going on—such fun. 

Well, after we hud done the tea-and-bread-and-butter business, 
the match began—yuile excitiny—and everybody betting rizht 
and left. J backed the “ Brigade,” and made quite a book on it. 

We got back home just in time for dinner, and who should I 
find had called, while we were out, but Captain D , the 
K D.G.-man. I really do believe the man meins something ; 
this is the third time he’s called this week. I told mamma so, 
and she's going to ask him to dine here quietly on Thursday, 
our only open evening. 

Thursday, June 9th, 11.80 p.m. 

He came, and I saw, all through dinner, that he did mean 
something. He came up to the drawing-room very soon after 
dinner, leaving paps downstairs; then, when he suggested that 
we should “look at the moon” from the verandah-conservatory, 
I knew directly what was coming. He is only the second son— 
the Warwickshire D s—but, as I Anew, the elder brother 
is consumptive. 

So I went out with him. 

Well, the usual sort of thing, but he did it rather better than 
the men who have done me the honour of doing it to me before, 
and—just as I was hesitating. etcetera. in the usual proper way— 
who should I see dawdling slong the pavement, by the rails of 
the Square gardens, /ut Atcy,—just turned out, I suppose, from 
his rooms in Bruton Street, to smoke his after-dinner cigar. + 

He didn’t see me, as I was behind some plants, but I Anew he 
was waiting about there for the chance of it—poor, deir A1.GyY! 

So I gave Captain D ~— his congé, not at all as if he 
was coming in for all that money and the place, but [ couldn't 
help it. : 

Yet Auecy thinks so hadly of me, drives in the Park publicly 
with that person—I saw him myself last week—and thinks I’ur 
only waiting sa the highest ploders: 

# # 


* * * 


Oh, Arey darling, why don’t you have some more money! 
I love you with all my heart! 
(Zo be continued.) 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


“Music in a Moment.” | 

Tue art of music has hitherto been regarded as only to be 
acquired by means of a long preliminarv ordeal. Accord- 
int to a Mr. SHeparn, however (this gentleman’ is a “ Spiri- 
tualist’’), it 1s sometimes to be caught in an instant—like the 
measles or the scarlet fever. In his published account of how 
he became & musical medium, Mr. Suxearp says, “ While I was 
in a theatre the spirit of Racukr came to me, and asked me if E 
would lke to be developed in sinving: I answered, ‘ Yes.’” And if 
he is to be believed, Mr. Surpanp was “ developed” on the spot. 
The name of the visitant referred to almost snygests that being 
developed is another name for being enamelled; but Madame 

tACHEL 18, 1t appears, not the Racuev referred to—who is an 
artiste of another order. Now, if Mr. Suerarp will only impart 
the tremendous secret of this process to those young fellows who 
devote their evenings to the cheerful task of learning the viclin 
and co‘nopean, and who at present make night hideous and 


F * For explanation of, and introduction to, this Story,.see Nos. 15S and 159.— 
UDY. 
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render the lives of their next-door neighbours a burden to them, 
what a benefactor to his species will he be! 


A Rather Incredible Tail. 

A very odd discovery has been made at Moorsville, in Indiana, 
U.S. of America. Some workmen, digzing, have found a skeleton 
resembling that of a human being, “except that there are two 
small horns curving backwards from the forehead, and a tail 
about a foot long.” As one reads this. it is impossible to avoid 
the notion that, perhaps, at last the Devil is dead! But. alas! 
the feeling of gratification with which every right-minded person 

would regard this happy event is dispelled by a moment's 
"reflection. — Unfortunately, the tail isn't half long enough for 
popular notions of his Satanic Majesty. 


Lords and Ladies. 

At the last monthly meeting of the Victoria Society, a Mr. 
Tioskins is reported to have read a paper, suggesting that the 
House of Lords “should be strengthened by the admission of 
500 ladies.” Jupy (who, as everybody knows, is @ peeress in her 
own right) is afraid this proposal is not likely to be carried out 
just vet, though such an addition to the talking powers of the 
House is worthy of consideration. <All lords are not peers, and 
all ladies are (as vet) not peeresses, nor likely to be; though, for 
the matter of that, all peers are lords, and all peeresses are—of 
course—ladies. . 


A Train that Won't Go. 

Most people have heard of Grorce Francis Train, and, 
probably, most people don’t want to hear any more of him. But 
he is not to be suppressed. He has heard of the F enian 
invasion of Canada, and has, it appears, “ rushed to the front.” 
But timid people needn't be alarmed. He hasn't gone to fight— 
oh. no! he’s gone to Chicago-——“to make a speech for the 
Fenian cause!" 


A Lesson from Russia. 

WE are informed that a strange regulation for the punishment 
of intoxication exists in Russia. Persons found drunk and in- 
capable in the public thoroughfares are taken into custody and 
condemned to work for a day at sweeping the streets. Juby 
doesn't know whether the author of ‘“ Free Russia” is respon- 
sible for this statement, but. judying by the state of the metro- 
politan thoroughfares, the practice would bear introduction into 
free England. Better have the streets swept by drunkards than 
not swept at all. 


Honi soit qui Mal y pense. 

Tue gratified readers of Disraei's brochure, 

As sure as they scan it, of pleasure are so sure; 
But poor Gorpwin Suita, across the Atlantic, 

To judge by his letter, it's made nearly frantic! 

If he owns the stigma, of course he must bear it; 
And if the cap fits him, why then let him wear it! 


is 


Hext-raordinary Practicality. | | 

In Cornwall there is a parish called St. Veep, and, odd as it 
may seem for such a watery place, there was a fire there the 
other Sunday afternoon, while service was proceeding in the 
church. The officiating minister, the Rev. Grornce Hexr, at 
once stopped the service, and issued out with all his conzrega- 
. tion to Hext-inguish the flames: having done which they re- 
turned to continue. This act of Mr. Hext was, for a clergyman, 
Hext-remely practical, and showed such a Hext-ensive regard 
for his parishioners’ Hext-ernal welfare, that some people would 
designate it as Hext-raordinarily Hext-ravagant. 


The Right Men in the Right Place. 

At the hearing last Friday of the charge against a man ac- 
cused of firing a Tevolver at two policemen, and supposed to be 

a I’cnian, some sensible remarks were made by Mr. Lusuinoron. 
He said, in allusion toa card which had been found upon the 
prisoner, that it was not imputed to him that he was one of those 
foolish persons called Fenians. ‘‘There were several kinds of 
_ patriotic Irishmen—some were good and sensible persons, others 
wicked and senseless, anda few were perfect idiots.” Just so. 
And this is the reason, no doubt, why so many of these gentry 
have sought asylum in America. 


It May be So. | 
A coNnTEMPorany calls attention to the habitual neglect by the 
dustmen of the exhibition of the big letter *D,” which it is now 
the custom to put in the window when their services are re- 
quired; assigning the curivuus reason that most of the men 
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‘don't know one letter from another.” and that their emplovers 
are afraid to teach them to read for fear they should get better 
places. This is rather amusing. Is it possi'le that the ingeni- 
ous artist who originated the scheme hit upon this special letter 
D because it was about 500 tol that, when it was shown, no 
one would pay any attention to it? 


Going the Wrong Way to Work. 

Tne Post-office authorities announce that the Haverfordwest 
and Wexford cable was broken one morning last week, and that 

“immediately steps were taken to repair it.” Here's another 
instance of Government telegraph mismanagement. If the damage 
had been done to one of the land telegraphs, one could wnder- 
stund a ladder being required to make it good; but to take 
“steps” to repair a “submarine cable, is very like going to ne 
Derby in a boat. 


AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. 
(See Cartoon.) ; 
Can this thing be true? 
! Changing, chameleon-like, its former hue, 
Making a clever novel the excuse 


-. .+ ‘To seurrilize its author with abuse, 


In article devoid of sense and pith— 
Braying in concert with mad Go_pwin Sata 
And, to sum up, forgetting wrong and right, 
Lowering its character to vent its spite ! 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


How to do your ‘‘ duty ’— Cheat the Excise. 

Tu best place for spinsters must be Ceylon, because all the men there 
are Cingalese (single hes). 

Tuey say that the new author is all berry, and promises to be very 
fruitful. By the way, though, even his Roses are not without their 
THORNE (which it is THoMas). 

At the sitting of the Council at Rome, on Friday last, Bishop Mantt 
is reported to have been ‘‘shamefully interrupted by Cardinal Bit10.”— 
Query : Did he use Billingsgate like Billy, oh/ 

Ir I were marricd, what river would my wife and I he like ?@—M:-ander 
(Me and ber). ‘ 

Why do the sub-Lieutenants, R.N., object to the Naval College being 
transferred from Portsmouth to Greenwich ?—Because they all think they 
ought to be left in Hants (Lieutenants). 

What is the difference between the Colleen Rawn and any number of 
Jupy ?—One is Eiley O'Connor, and the other is ighly delightful. - 

WE know a ‘‘nobby” barber who bob-nobs with the nobs of the nohs. 

Captain Harry Pitter, of the Carbineers, told Lvly Avira he had 


come to court-martial —she called him a drum-ead-arry, They have since | 


been married, and.thus punished. , 

Ti officer who came to the front was found rather *dickey "—he 
waved his sword very much, but, when he saw tie enemy, he waived his 
right. 

Wuen the English army beats a retreat, it’s only becaus: it must beat 
something. 

Corset Corra wants to know if the ‘Swing of a honse’’ has anything 
to do with a ‘‘ flying column.” 

A soLprer being very unwell, was asked what was hie matter. 

said, that he had just brought up the rear. 

A WRATHFUL reader says she wants to pick-a-bone wth us. 
pick-a-back-bone-—of a grouse. 

A Buackine-Brusu—A Nigger fight. 

Mapamr Sesst ought to sing in Martha; she would be so at home j in 
Flo(w)-tow. We beg her pardon, or, rather, her hair's pardon. 

Mrss Prim, of doubtfal age, said she is a fort that never will sur- 
render. Weare afraid she i is too well forty-fied. 

Tie Gioriovs Uncertatyty oF Tne Law.-—From a recent number ae 
the Law Journal, we learn that, of a batch of nine appeals trom the 
decisions of the Vice-Chancellors, five were reversed, and tour only ¢on- 
firmed. What more uncertain than the law ?—unless, indecd, it be 
Chance-ry. 

Lirerary.—‘* Watts on the Mind? ”’—Too often, nothing. 

Anam's Private Thoughts” were not written ag a sequel to ‘ Younc's 
Night Thoughts, ” although it may be presumed that they were intended 
for Evr. 
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ONLY TOO TRUE. 
Sloper (after a tea-party). Leave you, dear A Protty Furriner. bad shilling. 
? Teave you in a covdishun not to take 


‘Party (often in trouble). Bless me, miss, is it? 
Now, do yu-know, I should nover have noticed 
it if you n't. : 


care of you ? Never! Hold on to me, 
dear boysh, an’ I'll see you home. 


| 
\ 
SLOPER AGAIN. : FANCY PORTRAIT. . | Barmaid. 1 beg your pardon, sir, but this is a | 


MATRIMONY IN THE “BLACK COUNTRY.” : "MUSIC HATH CHARMS. 


Well, Marv, where's as halal AT THE THEATRE ROYAL. a ee — sf Slocum eee. Well, lookee here, 
'’a workin’ Lone now—1’e marrit. airyiand—née mister. I ait’t complainin'; but this e:e moveic 

_ Who's ta marrit to? A Little Thing from F d Jaxqom. stool yon sold ino told comin an’ me, we ’ve 
A dunno—ho's a moulder chap, and they calls ' twisted it roun’ till we've twi+ od off uns ‘ead, 

him dlike. oA, an’ not a ha porth o’ toou can we get out on un. 
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ne: ONE OF. THE OANGERS OF A WINDY 
A FAIR D'VISION. AT A “HALL.” DAY. 
__Prench Master. Let me tell you, saire, you are Not born with a caul, but has eoveral nightly. The Laseo, or Long Veil nuisance, luckily 
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Letter II, 

From Paut at School in 
France, to ViRGINta, 
who lives with her 
Mamma in England. 

My pgar VIRGINIA,— 

I hope you are well 

and happy, though I 

am afraid these filthy 

haricots are undermi- 
ning my constitution, 
and the bad living is 
making all us English 


boys’ blood so poor, that, when we cut ourselyes, we don’t bleed. 
This is quite true, though it is, of course, dreadfully horrible; 
and one boy has just driven several great pins into his thigh 
with a ruler, as an experiment. 


The French people 
are very vain, and are 
always showing off 
whenever they get an 
opportunity, and so, 
once a month, we go 
a grand promenade 
all round the town, 
with a brass band, the 
Proviseur (which is 
l’rench for head-mas- 
ter) walking first, and 
howing very conde- 
'scendingly to the 
| townspeople, who 
‘don’t generally take 

any notice of him. 


Lots of boys learn music, and so we play our own—only I 
don’t, because my father is so stingy. 
persuade my mother to get him to let me learn the drum, which 
I think I could do very well after a little practice. 


But you ought to see us when 
we are marching to a very fine 
military air. I am sure you 
would be proud of me, in my 
new uniform, with the gilt but- 
tons glistening in the sun, and 
pulled in at the waist so jolly 
tight you can hardly breathe; 
but all the boys are so, because 
it is proper form, and more 
military. 

The only drawback is, that 
the stones of the road are so 
precious uneven, you can't keep 
step for the life of you, and the 
fellows behind treading on you 
half up your legs, makes you 
in an awful state in muddy 
weather. 

We have been two grand 
promenades, once, when we 
got wet through, and the other 
time in a broiling hot sun, so 
that all our heads ached when 
we came home. Otherwise it 
was first-rate, and quite like 
real soldiers. 

The worst of it is, though, 
there are such a lot of real sol- 
diers over here; it is not like 
dear Old England, where all 
London turns out to see a 
volunteer pass by in full uni- 
form. The girls don't take any 
notice of you here, however 
brightly you polish your but- 
tons. As for the townspeople 
of the masculine sex. they dunt 
generally even turn their heads, 
and the blackguard street-bovs 


TTT 
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ILLUSTRATED BY SEVERAL SLATE PENCILLINGS. 


I wish you would try and 


This is “‘/a promenade” (substan 


attention. 


This is the back view of us boys taking a “‘ header” in the sink previous to the promenade. 


tive feminine). 


call after us a lot of 
things I don't quite 
understand, but I 
do not think they are 
meant to be flatterin g 

So, you see, it is 
not all gold that glit- 
ters—more especially 
in the case of buttons : 
and you may blow 
your own trumpet 
jolly loud, sometimes, 
and nobody pay any 


Such—as has been observed before—is life ! 
However, my dear Virernia, I hope you will like my uniform 

when I come home again, which I hope will be soon; and please 

don't forget about the drum, if I am to stay at this dreadful 


place; and I think if 
my father were to 
write and send aj 
medical certificate | 
the haricots might be 
altered. 

Yours ever, PAvt. | 


RUNNING NOTES. 
ae" Ir the Admiralty 
officials had not 
boasted so much of 
their pure adminis- | 
tration of affairs, no 
one would have cared 
to press hardly upon 


them, with respect to the ugly matters which are constantly 
turning up against them. Mr. Griyn knows that it is impossible 
to get on smoothly without a little jobbery; and, after what has 
occurred, he will probably impress upon the Navy Board the 


necessity of not “ assuming 
virtue when they have it not.” 
The last instance of Admiralty 
misconduct brought under the 
notice of Parliament, was the 
removal of Admiral Cooper 
Key from his office of Superin- 
tendent of Naval Stores at 
Portsmouth. Sir Joun Hay 
showed that the gallant officer 
had been superseded because 
he was unreasonable enough 
to reject bad stores. Mr. 
CuILpers made a long speech 
in defence, but did not display 
his usual skill, for, on reading 
the report, it seems to us that 
he never touched upon the real 
point atissue, which was, “ why 
had Admiral Cooper Key been 
dismissed?"" Some _ persons, 
perhaps, will believe it was for 
the reason assigned by Sir J. 
ELPHINSTONE, “ because he was 
too honest for the present 
administration.” 


4s Since the last ‘‘ Notes” 
appeared, we have to record two 


Constitutional triumphs. In 
Leicestershire Mr. Hkryaares, 
formerly the Conservative | 


member for Leicester, has 
triumphed over a Liberal or} 
Destructive by an enormous 
majority; and in the Isle ot 
Wight, Mr. Baittte CocuRane 
has converted what, at the 
last election, was an adverse 
majority of nearly three hun- 


. 
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dred, into a majority in his favour. At Bristol, we hear there is 
a probability of another Conservative triumph. 


@ Yesterday Mr. Harpcast_E moved the second reading of 
his Bill to repeal the minority clause in Mr. Disraeci’s Reform 
Bill. The clause is an excellent one, albeit Mr. Disrar i does 
not like it, and is approved of by respectable Liberals, as well as 
the great bulk of the Conservative party. Mr. GLapsTonr, to 
the surprise and annoyance of the Whig Rump, and the intense 
delight of the Revolutionary faction, supported the Bill. If 
anything were wanting to show the imprudence of Mr. GLApsTONE 
in the office he fills, here we have proof of it. What First 
Minister but himself would ever have dreamed, for a single 
moment, of re-opening that great question—the Reform setue- 
ment—arrived at, after years of agitation, only a year and 
a half ago; and this, too, at a time when he has more busi- 
ness on his hands than he knows how to dispose of? Mr. 
GLADSTONE's extraordinary conduct is attributed to pique against 
Mr. Lower, who is the author of the minority clause. Mr. 
Disrarit, though not approving of the clause, repudiated the 
unstatesmanlike proposal for its repeal, and, as the Standard 
well ubserves, made just the speech which ought to have pre- 
ceeded from the mouth of the Prime Minister. The result of 
the division was the defeat of Mr. Giapstoxe and the triumph 
of Mr. Lowe, who appears to have modestly abstained from 
taking an active part in the discomfiture of his colleague. 


Se The debate on the second reading of the Irish Land Bill 
in the Lords was adjourned on ‘Tuesday, and will probably be 
concluded to-night. Lord OranmoreE has moved the rejection of 
the Bill, but he will not divide the House. In committee, the 
Conse: vatives will carry some useful amendments, which wil 


improve the Bill. 
THURSDAY, June 16, > J 


THE 


YOUNG LADY OF BERKELEY SQUARE.’ 
(Private and Confidential.) 

Saturday, June 11th. 

Went to the Flower Show at the Crystal Palace. Had a de- 
lightful day. What a jolly idea that is of an exhibition of 
‘‘ decorated tables "—some looked positively delictous—and what 
an immense improvement it would be at “big” dinners, if the 
tables were done out with anything like the taste of some shown 
to-day at the Palace! 

Lots of people there I knew, and really it was one perpetual 
piece of bowing and wagging my poor head, till I thought it 
would come off. 

Thursday, 16th. 

Quite fagged out. Got up at eight—I mean was down and 
breakfasting at eight—so as to be in time to get a good place at 
Ascot. Had an awfully hot drive, and my new ‘ costume” 
literally ruined with the dust. Don't think I ever felt anything 
like the heat and glare. After all, we got a wretched place, where 
no one could see us, and I might just as well have been dressed in 
brown holland for all I heard about my whole “turn out,” which, 
though J say it, was simply charming. 

I declare that only three men came up to our carriage the 
whole day, and two of them were common “ detrimentals.” I've 
quite made up my mind never to attempt Ascot from town again ; 
and I do think, of all stupid things, a stupid race you don't even 
see is the stupidest. 

There now, if I haven't written myself into a regular bad 
temper! but I’m certain I shan't be able to wear the dress again. 

Sunday Evening, 11 p.m. 

Oh, such an eventful evening! © 

By way of a change, for I hadn't been out all day, I went 
with Aunt ELLen—who is stopping with us for a few days—to 
church. Well, it was such a very long sermon, that by the time 
we got oat, and had walked from Margaret Street as far as 
hike Street, it was almost dark—except the moonlight, you 

now. 

I don't know why or how it was, but, somehow, I couldn't 
help locking up at Atoy’s windows as we passed. I was sorry 
for it directly, for he caught me in the very act. Of course I 
couldn't imagine that he would be there that time of night; but 


* For explanation of, and introduction to, this Story, see Nos. 158 and 159,— 
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there he was, with a lounge-chair pulled half through the 
French window, and smoking his eternal cigar. 

He pretended not to have noticed me, but didn’t J know 
better ? 

It was such a lovely night that, when we got near our house, 
I told Aunt Eten I would take just one turn round the Square 
“arden” before going in. The old lady didn’t seem to care 
about it, so I trotted her off home, and went inte the inclosure 
by myself. 

I went straight to my favourite seat and sat down. 

It was reully, I think, the most beautiful romantic sort of 
nivht I ever was out in, and it seemed quite a shame not to be 
down in the country or by the sea. Even the old Square looked 
quite romantic. 

I had been sitting there about ten minutes, and had almost 
forgotten where I was, in thinking about poor ALey, and whether 
I should ever see him again. 

What a stupid thing money is, to be sure, and why don’t men 
have it or make it before they expect a girl to be fond of them! 
It was cruel of Aray making me fond of him when he hadn’t got 
any money, and [ didn't know that he hadn't. Mamma was, 
of course, quite right when she forbade Atay to come to our 
house any more, and, equally of course, I ought to have for- 
gotten all about him. 

Forgotten him! Forget dear Atcy ? 

I was asking myself this question, I believe, half aloud, and 
looked up atthe time. * * * * * 

ALOY was standing within three yards of me! 

Of course I got up, in the greatest confusion, to go, and then 
he came forward and spoke. * * * * * * * % # * 

I don't know how it was; I don’t know why I was so mad....... 


‘ But he spoke so nobly, and yet so—oh! so kindly and tenderly, 


that my heart was in my mouth before I could save myself....... 
Ile stood, too, full in the moonlight, and his handsome face was 
like @ picce of white marble, and his great eyes looked at me 
melancholy. 

And now it will all have to be unsaid again—all my mad folly, 
and——oh, how fond I am of him! 

I didn’t know how much till this very moment; I didn't know 
when I began to write this—till I put down those words, “ It will 
all have to be unsaid again.” 

(To be continued.) 


A SANITARY LAY. 


Winter has at last departed—hail the lily and the rose! 

Fairer things are they to gaze on than a swollen, redden’d mose ; 
Spring in em’rald robe has mantled lawn and bower, shrub and tree— 
"Tis the time of year, my Conpy, earnestly to think of thee ! 


So, while others chant the beauties of the fair and vernal spring, 
Conpy, of thy spring Hygean grateful pwans will I sing ; 

For, though Science much has granted to the wondrous age we see, 
Ever shall I deem thy fluid of her gifts the best to he ! 


When the horrid scarlet fever grimly through my houschold stalk’d, 
By persistent use of fluid was that fell disorder baulk’d ; 

And when smal]-pox, too, has threaten’d to annul my beauteous grace, 
Fluid from the devastator saved my family and face ! 


Forth, my trusty maid, and purchase fluid green and fluid red, 
See that in ny bath, to-morrow, water ozonized be shed ; 
Thanks to Conpy, now I reck not what thermometers may show, 
Mountain breezes seem to fan me when the fluid laves my brow. 


Injured Barking! you with reason do resent your wrongs and woes, 
With the London sewage reeking "neath your much-offended nose ; 
Make the Board who thus aggrieve you Conpy to the rescue send— 
Swiftly will his disinfectant your unsav’ry sorrows end ! 


LORD'S CRICKET-GROUND. 


NORTH versus SOUTH. 
(By our Special Reporter.) 
Accorpixa to some unquestionable authorities, cricket is an institution of 
very ancient date, and although we have no direct reference made to the 
games played by Juntos Cxsar, Nero, or the first Pope, it is very cer- 
tain it was known thoroughly in the time of Old Parr. 

As far as my limited research goes, the exact purpose for which cricket 
was invented does not quite appear, but it has been shrewdly thought 
that claret-cup and ice-had a great deal to do with it. 

There is a vast amount of science in cricket. My brother tried it, 
broke two of his fingers, dislocated one thumb, splintered his ankle-bone, 
and spent a lot of money. 
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People with a bad squint do not make violent progress, and nervous 
people don’t seem anxious for innings. 

Where I am personally concerned, I don’t like railway accidents, and 
I never willingly would try to stop a Minié-bullet with any of my limbs. 
In cricket, these things evidently constitute the great fun of the game. 

Yet cricket being so old an institution, Iam bound to respect it—and 
I do—through an opera-glass. I respected it on Monday for several hours, 
but I respected the finish very much more on Wednesday. 

I don’t quite understand the motives which incite players at cricket, 
but everything seems to be done for the sole purpose of undoing what 
they have done. Par exemple: after all the men are carefully planted, 
like geraniums, all over the field, with their minds thoroughly made up to 
ill-use a harmless round bit of leather, a man, more vicious than the rest, 
with an especial arm that works like the sail of a windmill (why on 
earth he couldn't trundle the ball quietly, I can’t make out), shies this 
bit of leather at another man, who, in his turn, executes a violent flourish 
in the air. 

This is continued some four times, when, as it doesn’t seem to answer, 
‘*Over” (whatever that is) is called out, and a sort of quadrille commences, 
in which every manjack of them loses the place he has been at such pains 
to find. Presently the windmill arm is set in motion again, and after a 
fearful struggle, the ball is sent, with great force and precision, at the 
man with the bat (who, for some time, had been making motions with 
his bat as though he were engaged hocing turnips), he (the battist), with 
an acrobatic movement, sends the hall flying, with three times the force, 
across the field, and then, as though seized with madness, sects to work 
running backwards and forwards, as hard as ever he can. The third time 
of running, when he gets half way, he suddenly seems to have forgotten 
something, and rushes back again. It couldn’t have been his bat, as he 
sticks to that the whole time, and carries it as though he meant to knock 
anybody down who objected to his running. 

Meanwhile another movement is in progress. As the ball travels, a 
reckless individual tries to stop it, but doesn’t; and another person sets 
off after it in the most persevering manner, making himself fearfully hot. 

This appears to me very thoughtless; because, if the poor man only sat 
down, the ball, through friction and gravitation, would stop of itself; 
and even if it went too far, he might havea cab. It appears the more 
absurd to me, because, after he has taken all this trouble, directly he gets 
it, instead of taking it home, and putting it under a glass case, like a 
butterfly, a moth, or anything else you run after, he throws it away from 
him, in a positive rage. This is the more thoughtless, as it generally sets 
one or two more people running about. 

You see, Jupy dear, it’s no use sending me to report a cricket-match. 
I’m very sorry I couldn't get up the requisite amount of enthusiasm, 
and, of course, I am to blame, as thousands were there who seemed to 
enjoy it very much, and a capital match they say it was; but, for the 
description thereof, is it not written in the annals of Mr. BE. his Life ? 


LITTLE ESSAYS ON SMALL THEMES. 
On a Rising Young Man who has not Risen. 
I Have just had my attention called to a notice, in to-day’s paper, 
of a book of mine, written ten years ago, and reprinted for the 
third time last week ; and the critic speaks of my production as a 
novelty. 

It is really a weak thing for any of you to think yourselves 
famous, whoever you may be, and whatever you may have 
done to deserve your laurel-wreath. As I lean back, and try 
to call to mind the names of half a dozen famous generals, 
eminent statesmen, popular duthors, great inventors, and what 
not, I confess I have all the trouble in the world to dispose of 
the tive fingers of my left hand as I tell them off; and yet there 
are hundreds I ought to know of. 

I am not famous. I am very grey. I am rather bald. My 
brow is wrinkled, and my back a little bowed. I have been at it 
a deuce of a time, desperately hard at work, and for what? To 
be summed up, after all, as a rising young man who has written 
a smart sixpenny pamphlet. 

When I wrote the thing alluded to, I was rising rapidly. It 
was one of two pamphlets, and the other one had a tolerably 
large sale, and it was said that if I went on improving I would 
presently do something—in all probability; and I have been 
going on ever since, and am just now, as near as possible, upon 
the point of doing it. 

Yet I have not done it, and the person who wrote this article 
here before me—I have not the remotest notion what the fellow’s 
name is— gives me a wrong initial. 

Aiter all, though, perhaps I ought to think myself lucky to get 
an initial, although even a wrong one, for I can recollect the time 
(such a little while ago, too) when I was only Dasy Buank, 
Esquire, without an expectation of ever being recognized by my 
Christian name; only it does seem cruel, now that I have got 
thus far, to call me JoHN instead of TnHonras. 


It certuinly is a comfort, though—looked at one way—to know 
I am allowed to be rising even yet; and this should be cheering 
news to several other youthful MrrausreLaus whose literary 
growth has been a little backward. There really is a chance—if 
we don't die first of old age, or any other complaint common 
with aspirants of our tender years—that some day we may 
burst forth, as it were, fix our Christian names indelibly upon 
the public mind, a.d go down to posterity with a correct label. 

Only the worst of it is, some poor spirited fellows give up the 
struggle at the very outset, as it were—at the age of forty, say— 
and go off their heads, or break down and babble. 

Upon the whole, it strikes me just now, as I lay down this 
pen a little wearily, I would rather I had not risen quite so much 
at first, or a little more afterwards; but this may sound like 
ingratitude, and perhaps I ought to be pleased with my round of 
the ladder. 


THE FLIGHT OF O'NEILL, 
The Invader of Canada. 


[GENERAL O'NEILL, who, at the head of the Fenian forces, recently invaded 
Canada, scems to combine, together with his love for Ireland, a certain amount 
of affection for the ordinary enjoyments of life; for one complaint against him 
is, that, the morning of the attack, when awakened at three o'clock by a captain 
belonging to his quarters, he merely said, “AN right!” and fell asleep again. 
On twu subsequent occasions he was awakened, with no more practical result, 
and on being called a fourth time, got up. Even then, however, he declined to 
Eroceed at once with the glorious work of liberating Ireland, but anid, ‘‘ He 
guessed he would wait till breakfast.” After breakfast, this yreat patriot ad- 
vanced, at the head of his forces, but being surprised by a party of Canadian Volun- 
teers, who fired upon the Fenians, immediately retired to his quarters, where he 
was found very comfortably lodged, and was arrested by General Foster, the 
United States Marshal, for a breach of the neutrality laws.— Vide Newspapers.) 

Nor a pun was heard, not a bugle note, 

«As over the border he hurried ; 
He took to his heels without tiring a shot, 


Only looking tremendously flurried. 


No ridiculous scruples inspired his breast, 
As over the ground he Jolted ; 

Not caring a straw what became of the rest, 
He unhesitatingly bolted. 


And snug in his quarters, at dead of night, 
The Yankee General found him ; 

His bed all ready, his candle alight, 
And bottles of whiskey around him. 


And when at his door came the clanking and noise, 
His courage all sank to zero; 

For, though at the head of the Fenian “ bhoys,” 
He wasn't exactly a hero. 


When the Britishers find that he really is gone, 
In impotent rage they upbraid him ; 

If Mr. O'Nertt they had laid hands upon 
At that moment, they surely had flay'd him! 


Few and short were the words they said— 
They only express'd their sorrow 

That they hadn't caught him, and put him to bed 
Where he wouldnt wake up on the morrow. 


But safe in New York, under FostEr’s convoy, 
- He has gone to tell his own story; 
Where ‘‘ shut-up.” very much, this broth of a boy 
Is at present alone in his glory! 


FLOKA AND I. 


A Confession from the Diary of a Nameless Gentleman. 

LIPE AT “THE HOLLIES”—AFTER DINNER.-THE VERANDAH—THE 
MOON -—THE MEDITATION —FLORA’S BACK-HAIR— ROMANCE — 
THE DREAM—THE WAKING. 

Ir has been so jolly warm lately at “The Hollies,” that doing 

nothing all day has been harder work than ever. 

One really don’t feel fit for anything till after dinner and a 
bottle of old NetrLeton’s Haut- Brion. 

As Frora leaves the dining-room, and I open the door for her 
and Mrs. N., she gives me “a look,” which I understand quite 
well, though I pretend not to, and go back to the Haut- Brion. 

Dear Fora, J know doosid well what it means. It doesn't 
mean that I'm to give up the claret and go out into the ve- 
randah, where a certain young person in white muslin, with pink 
bows, will be sitting—of course, by the merest accident. Ob, 
dear no, it don’t mean that. 

However, I do polish off the decanter more quickly than 
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usual, for those pink bows do suit Firora most stunningly, and 
she’s got a new way of doing her back-hair to-night, which is 
simply distracting. 

Old Netriteton is snoring beautifally through his “ forty 
winks,” as I open the door stealthily and make for the verandah. 

Now, the verandah at “ The Hollies” is an awfully jolly sort 
of place; it runs along round the front of the house, and is 
raised above the lawn and flower-garden by about a couple of 
feet—there are some jolly cosy seats in it, and the view over the 
trim lawns stretching gradually down to the park beyond, with 
its large fish-pond, or ‘* lake,” as they call it, is stunning. 

It is particularly stunning to-night; the moon is just rising, 
the sky is a deep blue, and there is no beastly east wind; 
besides ah! I thought so. 

Besides, Fiona is looking at it too / 

She is sitting in the cosiest of the cosy little wooden seats— 
just room for two, without much squeezing. 

She is gazing “o'er the fair prospect,” sitting quite motion- 
less, and thinking, doubtless, 

‘*In maiden meditation, something—free.” 

N.B.—Hope, though, that cucumber with the salmon hasn't 
got anything to do with it- It's wonderful what good digestions 
young ladies do have. 


How pretty, now, that turn of her neck is, and how white her 
shoulders are— 


‘“ Gleaming like alabaster, something somethinged !” 


N.B.—Wish to Goodness my memory was better; just when I 
hit on a first-rate quotation to make to Ftora, I always seem to 
forget the best part of it. 

Wonder what she’s thinking abont. 

Perhaps she's not thinking about something ; perhaps, it’s some 
one; perhaps—it’s Me! 

Mem.—I must really be on my guard. I feel—I don't know 
how ene just as if I could make a fool of myself 
to-night. 

The back-hair is simply delicious. 

But I must be firm. What, after all, is back-hair; it is a thing 
that can be bought; it may, or may not be—her own ! 

N.B.—But if she bought it, it is her own. 

Mem.—Good, to work this into a riddle, and ask it at breakfast 
to-morrow. 

Yes, I must be firm; who knows what may happen if I once 
go and sit down on that cosy seat—just room for two, without 
much squeezing ? 

Who knows, I say, wHat I mightn’t say if I find myself so 
particularly close to dear Fora, the moon, the scented back- 
hair, the “stilly night,” the eloquence of Frora’s big eyes and 
drooping lashes, the little white hand, the Haut-Brion, the—and 
all the rest of it. 

No, I won't trust myself, I will retreat unobserved; I will go 
and have a quiet cigar in the harness-room with Gixs, the 
coachman. 

And yet how tempting is the scene I would fain fly from! how 
—but I mustn't get poetical, or I’m done. 

I will go at once. Yet one more “ long, lingering look,” and——— 

Goodness, Fora has turned round her back-hair and seen 
me ! 

I believe she's seen me all the time, for she asks me to get her a 
shawl, quite crossly. 

| N.B.—What a pity she didn’t keep her temper a little longer ! 

How glad I am I didn’t go and sit down on the cosy seat! 

The spell is broken, and even dear Fiona is—like other people. 
Five minutes more, and who knows?...... 

Ah, who knows? ) 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


Colonel Henderson's Shilling. 

THERE is something very unfortunate about the administration 
of the London Police. It was announced, last week, with a 
great flourish of trumpets, that, at last, something was to be 
done for them; promotion was to be reafranged, and the 
men were to have another shilling per week. But the policemen 
having taken to writing to the papers, it now turns out that, 
while they used to work six days a week for so much—or rather 
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for so little—money, they are in future to work seven, and the 
extra shilling is to make it square. Not unnaturally, the bobbies 
don’t want this exceedingly generous bob. So far indeed as the 
new code is concerned, the peelers are decided repealers. 


The Latest from Saint Cloud. 
Reports from Paris inform us that the Emperor Napoteon is © 
again “slightly indisposed.” His ailment is said to be the 
rheumatic gout. There was a fall on the Bourse, which was 
attributed to His Majesty's illness, although, according to other 
authorities, it was caused by the want of rain. The Paris Funds 
are a sort of political thermometer, and, of course, the slightest 
chance of the l:mperor ceasing to reign—or the clouds beginning 
—very naturally has a material effect upon them. 


Correct Cards. : 

Most people have seen, with great pleasure, the announce- 
ment that the Post-office intends to issue ‘“ Correspondence 
Cards,” which shall contain, on one side, a name and address, 
and, on the other, a written message, and be carried through the 
Post-office for a halfpenny. In these days of cheeseparing 
saving and skinflint economy, it is gratifying to find one Govern- 
ment department is alle to give the public carte blanche. 


One for his Nob. 

Tue difficulty of pleasing everybody has long been matter of 
remark. And it is noticeable how little, after all the coquetting 
of the Government with the Fenians, the latter appreciate the 
favours accorded to them. The /rishman, referring to the last 
visit of Mrs. O'Donovan Rossa to her husband, and Rossa's 
proposed examination before a committee of inquiry, declares that 
he and his fellow-prisoners will give their evidence at the inquiry 
“in full, or not at all,” and takes the opportunity of declaring 
that “it is time the mask be torn from the face of that canting 
cadaverous Puritan on the Treasury Benches.” Surely Mr. 
GLApDSs10NE has, indeed, cause to exclaim, ‘Save me from my 
friends !"’ 


Tragicum Carmen. ; 

A torm of punishment prevalent in China is, by careful 
watching to keep the offender constantly awake, and never to 
allow sleep to visit his eyelids until he closes them for ever. 
This practice appears to have been imported from China into 
Essex. Two carmen were brought up at the Thames Police 
Court for the offence of Ls Page asleep in their waggons in the 
Bow Road, and, on inquiry, Mr. Wootrycu elicited the remark- 
able fact that the Essex carmen, who come up to London three 
or four times a week with hay, straw, and vegetables, literall 
work the whole week, Sunday included, without going to bed. 
Fresh vegetables are very necessary things, but rather than 
get them at such a price as this, one would live on mutton chops 
and bread for ever. 


CHARLES DICKENS: 
Born 7th February, 1812; Died 9th June, 1870. 
(See CaRTOON.) 


Wao has not own’d the magic of his skill 

Who thrill'd us with fictitious joy and woe” 
Raised, in[a moment, laughter at his will, 

Or caused the sympathetic tear to flow ? 
And must the brain that plann’d—the hand that penn'd— 

Lie nerveless from henceforth, mere dust and clay ? 
Must‘all the glory of a lifetime end 

‘When from the earth the spirit wings its way? ~ 
Not so with him we mourn. His fancy flows 

Fresh as when first he charm’d us with his art : 
He made a world, and peopled it with those 

Who live in our remembrance and our heart. 
Let England, then, her grieving tribute lend, 
The Nation mourns him as the Nation’s friend. 
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At which Age is it better for a Man to get Married—21 or 301 
Jupy hereby begs to make public the result of this world-famed com- 


petition. 


Jupy has awarded the prize to Mr. Jutrus F. M. Pottocs, for the 


answer that appeared 
in No. 160 of this 
Journal. 

If the fortunate com- 
petitor will be good 
enough to forward his 
address, and state 
which volume of Jupy 
he would like to pos- 
sess, the book will be 
sent to him at once, and 
on the fly-leaf thereof 
will be found an ap- 
propriate inscription in 
Jupy’s.. own _sihand- 
writing. 

N.B. In disposing of 
the first subject under 
discussion, Jupy has 
observed, with some 
regret, a certain tone 
of levity in very many 
of the answers sent to 
her for insertion. If 
she may judge by these 
communications, it 
would appear that the 
majority of the male 
sex are in favour. of 
‘never marrying at all, 
whilst even the trai- 
tresses, from the other 
side (some of them on 
beautifully scented 
little pink and violet 
‘notes) seem to hint 
‘that matrimony may 
we a ‘mistake at any 


oA cainet suck: mus 
ments JupY stead fas y 
_sets her face. . It : 
_true, that, owing to 
certain . circumstances, 
(connected with a first- 
‘floor window and a 


baby) which gre his-'| 
torical, she was obliged: 


to separate herself 
from the man P. (whose 
opposition  establish- 
ment Jupy’s readers 
may have noticed a féw 
doors lower down upon 
the same side‘ of ‘the 
way); yet she has no 
doubt that had she 
made a better choice— 
even if it had been 
SHALLABAWLA, the 
beadle, or Joun Ketou, 
things might have gone 
very differently. With 
reference to the man 
P.’s disgraceful _he- 
haviour . Jupy_ will 
now propose to man 
and womankind gene- 
rally, this . important 
question— 


- Ought a Man to Beat his Wife? 
Millions of readers, reply per. return. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 
6 K 6!—detected—Kezer Your Eve upon this column. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
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SPUTLERKINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


Tus poor dear man who took to ‘aan, became a frightful sadeinels: 
History does not relate whether the glasses were empty ones. - 
A cerRTAIN East-Indiaman on the Continent is in great trouble about 


his courier and his currier: he says he can’t see any difference. 
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LAS 


ONE OF THE PRETTIEST LITTLE BITS OF PAINTING 


In the whole Academy. And all her own doing too—Bloom of Ninon, &e. 


— 


| binding ? 


modvproc Boo Gakacons—Mr. Sims Reeves’ great note. 


Hor Gardens—Cre- 


| morne. 


Way not aend a let- 
ter by telegraph ? — 
there are lots of tele- 


| graph posts. 


WHERE would Mr. 


| Giapstons like'to send 
| the Conservatives ? — 
To a Reform-a-tory. 


Smoxine Carriages 


| —Engines. 


Ir a tailor agrees to 
| put braid on a coat, 
_does he always con- 
| sider. the agreement 


We have heard of 
the ‘‘ base” of the cliff 
—Where do you find 
your ‘‘treble?” 

From tHe Horss- 
Guarps.— The _ Artil- 
lery, in future, are to 
have their shirts sewn 
with gun-cotton in Can- 
non Street. 

Ir you were going 
to see a fight in Trafal- 
gar Square, would you 
go to Mawley’s hotel? 

Woup a joke-maker 
be ‘‘ riled” if one 
ed him a ‘ 
stock ?”” : 

A¥VTER-DINNBR 
speech freely trans- 
lated :—‘‘De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum” — 
‘When people are 
dead, bone what they 
have left.” 

Dirro. — Ne plus- 
ultra—Doosid hot. 

Tue Great Sr. Sre- 
PHEN’s HANDICAP, — 
What wins in 1870? 
—Not KXingcraft, but 
Priestcraft. 

Wuart sort of leg- 
gings would you explore 
the Nile with —AIli- 


N | gaiters. 


Tux Dress Circle— 
Crinoline. 

Ir a fender and fire- 
irons cost £5, ‘what 
will a ton of coals come 
to ?—Ashes. 

Wuen is a cock- 
horse like a lobster ?— 
When he’s (s)potted. 

THERs are, generally 
speaking, only three 
horses, we 
‘* placed ” 
Derby ; this arrange- 
ment was altered this 
year, as there was an 
unexpected ‘‘ Muster” 
amongst them. 


From Marcats.—To THe HeaptTer.—Sir, May I take the Liperty of 


MYSTERY. 


BANKSIDE 


Sons”’ to ‘* Would-black and Misses.’’ 


asking, ‘‘ Did you ever ear, or do you know anyone who nose, whether the 
goats which browse on the brows of the cliff are not an eye-soar, leaning fore- 
’ed in the teeth of the wind ¢”’—Sir, how dare you? (Indignant Editor.) 
In-FIRM, WITH A VENGEANCE.—After the miss-fire of the blankest 
cartridge in their magazine against Disragu, what alteration should be 
made in the title of a publishing firm?— From ‘‘ BLackwoop AND 


Published by the Proprietor, at 73, Fleet Street, E.C.; Printed by Woopra.t anp Kinpes, Milford Lane, Strand, London, W.C.—Wepnaspar, June 22, 1870. 
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PAUL AND VIRGINIA-NEW VERSION. 


Letrer III. 
From Vrrorma af Miss McSprarran’s, to 
Pau. at School tn France. 

You great big stupid, I should have 
written before, but 1 have not hada 
moment to call my own. You will be 
surprised to hear that mamma has 
sent me to school. It is a very nice 
place, and we have such fun, though 
{ don’t think anybody ever learns 
anything; but then it wouldn't be 
much good if you did—that is to say, 
use of the globes and arithmetic, and 
rubbish no one in society ever has any 
occasion for. 

I am sorry you are such a greedy 
disposition as to eat the cake we 
divided as a proof that our troth was 
plighted. Of course that is all off, 
as you have done so, and I think, 
perhaps, it would be best for us to be 
only friends. 

I should think 
haricot beans 
must be very 
nasty, as there ia 
ro much in your 
letters about 
them; but boys 
never think of 
anything but eat- 
ing. 

There are twen- 
ty young ladies 
here, and some 
of them very 
nice. I send you 
a sketch of the 
Belle of the 
School. She is 
very proud, and 
every one is in 
love with her; 
but I think her 
papa is only in 
the City—trade 
or something. 

Some of the 
other young ladies, however, belong to the 
very best families, though, perhaps, they 
arg not so pretty; but then you can’t have 
everything. 

We are a great deal stared at when 
we go out, which is a dreadful nuisance. 
There is a Captain, for instance, who is 
always leaning on a railing we have to 
pass when we go for a walk. Generally, 
he is leaning with his back the other way, 
and stares at us with a silly eyeglass I 
don't believe he can see through a dit. 
But I have drawn him this way round, 
because it is easier. 

There is another one, who lives opposite, 
we call Cuffs, because he has such big 
ones; and it would make you die to see 
him at his dressing-table in the morning 
utranging his neck-tie; and we generally 
observe the process with an opera-glass, 
nod take front seats, like at the theatre, 
and he hasn't the least idea we know he 
powders his nose. 

Another of our admirers is one of 
humble birth, who is at the shoe-shop 
round the corner, and the other day sent 
home the Belle of the School's boots, with 
un embossed card inside about love and 


This is the Captain. 


This is Claupe Metsorre, with the. chill off. 


This, the Other One at his toflut. 


constancy, and she didn’t find it out, 
and was in such a fright, when she 
put her foot in—taking it for a beetle. 

He is also a Forester, besides mak- 
ing shoes, and when there is a fete, 
walks up and down before the window 
in his hat and feathers, the most ridt- 
culous object you ever saw in your life ; 
but we pretend to be much struck— 
just for fun—and we chaff the Belle 
about his being the image of CLaupE 
MELNorTE, with the chill off. 

My dear Paut, I am sorry you 
want to play the drum, because I 
think the flute would be more ro- 
mantic, and you could come and sere- 
nade us on wild and windy nights. 

But pray don’t be down-hearted 
about the haricots, as no doubt all 
will be fur the best. 

Yours affectionately, 


VIRGINIA. 


P.S.—I threw 
away my bit of 
cake. It got 
so dreadfally 
sticky, and was 
squeezed up all 
among my let- 
ters and your 
lock of air. 
Never mind. 
though —we will 
imagine we have 
kept it all the 
same. And if we 
make-believe a 
ood deal we can 
easily persuade 
ourselves that it 
is es carefully 
preserved as 
ever. It is not 
quite so senti- 
mental, perhaps, 
my dear Patt, 
but it is much 
less nasty. Don't be offended, though, 
you old silly. 


RUNNING NOTES. 


@¢y Lite worthy of note has occurred 
since our last. The Education Bill will, 
as a whole, receive the support of the 
Conservatives, and by their aid will be 
carried against the opposition of the Dis- 
senting Kiads. The latter are beginning to 
grow angry with the Government, and 
complaints of deception and ‘“abandon- 
ment of principle " are rife among them; 
but as Liberal Ministers have always 
been unprincipled politicians, it is diff- 
cult to see how the latter charge can apply 
to them. 

@F On Tuesday, Mr. Somerset Beav- 
MONT moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
‘to relieve’’ Bishops from sitting in the 
House of Lords. The motion was seconded, 
ss a matter of course, by that hereditary 
bishop-hater, Mr. Locke Kino. A pre- 
liminary objection might have been talon 
to the wording of the motion, for, as far 
as we know, Bishops have no desire to be 
“relieved” in the way proposed. We ven- 
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ture to suggest that if Mr. Beaumont would propose to 
‘relieve’ the House of Commons from the offensive vulgarity 
of some twenty—we would be content with twenty—of the 
Rads amongst whom he sits, no one could challenge the 
appropriate application of the word. But what a blessing it 
would be! The extrusion of the Bishops would gratify no 
one but the revolutionary party, who would experience a still 
further sense of ‘relief’ if they could get rid, at the same 
time, of the lay peers and the throne. Mr. Giapstone opposed 
Mr. BeaumonT's motion, but not in a satisfactory manner. His 
speech reads too much like a lecture to the House of Lords, and 
a warning to them “to put their house in order,” unless they 
adopt a course of action in accordance with his view of what is 
right. We hope and would desire to find that we have mistaken 
Mr. GLapsTonr’s meaning ; but having carefully read the report 
of his speech, we cannot help feeling that there is something 
displeasing in its tone in this respect. Mr. Beaumont took care 
to remind the First Minister that his colleague Mr. Brioat had 
spoken of Bishops forming part of the House of Lords as being 
‘*a monstrous and adulterous connection.” Poor Mr. GiapaTong ! 
how often he is reminded of the truth of the saying, that “a man 
cannot touch pitch,” &e. 

@% The conductors of Blackwood's Magazine have published 
a statement from which it appears that the article on “ Lothair ” 
was not, as we charitably supposed, written by some befuddled 
or foolish contributor, and inserted by accident; but that it was 
deliberately written and deliberately published. The proceeding 
will hereafter rank as one of the most remarkable of the 
curiosities of literature. Blackwood has, for a long course of 
years, maintained its position at the head of magazine literature, 
and we must suppose that it had a corresponding pecuniary 
value; yet here it has suddenly and by its own voluntary act 
destroyed itself! Blackwood may now bid ‘a long farewell to 
all its glory.” Old Ebony is a thing of the past. 


No more, no more! ah, never more to me 
Shall Blackwood's pages bring a sweet relief ! 
To duller monthlies now, alas! [ flee, 
From turncoat malice, ’gainst our honour’d chief 


JUDY AT THE STRAND. 


Tue event of the week has been the return of Miss Exise Hott 
to the Strand. 

A few other things have happened. One or two old comedies 
have been revived, for the purpose of showing how much superior 
some of the present actors and actresses are to the generation 
passed away. There have been scveral benefits, more or less 
entertaining. There have been a good many empty benches 
in some of the houses—more particularly those where, in conse- 
quence of the great demand for places, the free list has been 
entirely suspended. 

But the event of the week has been the reappearance of the 
great favourite at the little house. . 

Ever so long ago, the hand that writes these lines penned a 
prediction of future greatness for another little lady at this 
theatre, who since then has given up the breakdowns she was 
so celebrated for, and achieved some notable triumphs in genteel 
comedy somewhat farther north. 

When Miss Marig Wixton was gone, there followed a sort of 
interregnum, in which many shapely forms and ravishing pairs of 
satin boots of various hues, all more or less delichtful, fretted 
their hour on the stage, and passed away, leaving but a faint echo 
of their brass-tipped heels behind. A score of pretty faces came 
and went, the fickle public sharing its praise amongst them all, 
but singling no one out; and then came Exisx Hott. 

She came and conquered—with a bright smile and a baby's 
pout, and wondrous activity of nimble feet, a saucy style very 
charming, a dainty gait and pretty swagger, great wondering eyes, 
bright teeth, and no particular nose to speak of. These were the 
charms that lighted up the weary faces in the stalls as though a 
gleam of sunshine had fallen on them—these were the qualities 
that set the pit and boxes loudly clamouring for double encores, 
and brought down thunders from the gods above. 

She was from the very first a hit. Some of the papers wrote 
her down. A good many very proper people pooh-pvohed. The 
very clever ones, who came with tickets, disdainfully ignored her 
presence, but the public that paid its shilling came to the rescue, 
and lustily clapped its hands and banged its boots, and called for 
more and more. 

And then, in the very height of her popularity, she left us 
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and journeyed over the seas, and performed feats of prowess, 
terpsichorean and otherwise, in the United States, and made 
a lot of money and came home again, and here she is once 
more at the Strand Theatre, where, for years to come, Jupy hopes 
to come and see her. 

Miss Exisg, the Old Lady mates the best burlesque actress 
on the London stage her best bow, when she drops you her 
lowest curtsey. My dear, she's very glad indeed to see you 
back again. 


THE 


YOUNG LADY OF BERKELEY SQUARE." 
. (Private and Confidential.) 

Sunday Evening, June 19th. 

Went to Westminster Abbey this afternoon, to hear Dean 
STANLEY on Cuaries Dickens. 

Such a tremendous crowd—every seat taken, and people stand- 
ing all through the sermon. I never saw such a sight in a 
church before. Mr. , the barrister man, went with us. 
He writes for the Saturday, and is considered such a cynical un- 
believing sort of personage; yet, you should just see how he 
kept on blowing his nose at bits of the sermon; and though he 
declared, afterwards, that “ he had a wretched cold,” I'm positive 
he was crying. 

Of course / don’t understand much about literary people, and 
geniuses and—and—those sort of people who live by writing 
books, you know, and so wasn’t at all able to ‘* follow” the Dean 
in his remarks; but, for all that, it seemed to me a most beautiful 
sermon—so superior to what one generally gets. Mr. said, 
that if many parsons—that was his word—preached like that, he 
would go to church instead of going to sleep on Sundays. 

Tuesday. 

My favourite brother CuaRiiz came up this morning from 
Aldershot, and took me to the new theatre—the Vaudeville. 
He’s so good, is dear old Cuartiz—always takes me to some- 
thing nice. As he says, “If one does go out, why, let one go to 
some place where one can enjoy one's self, you know.” 

Well, and I did enjoy myself; it’s just the comfortablest. prettiest 
little theatre in London. The comedy is so awfully jolly—just 
fancy, a real sewing-machine on the stage, and such a pretty 
little bit of love-making going on over it! That dear Mr. Mon- 
TAGUR, too, makes love so natural/y—at least, it seenis natural, 
though, of course, I don't know. 

Between the two pieces, CHARLIE made me go up with him 
into ‘the saloon,” just, as he said, “for the lark of the thing.” 
It wasn’t quite proper for me to do, but it was a pretty tasteful 
place, with white muslin curtains to the windows, and cosy little 
seats to sit upon while eating one’s ice. I was quite glad I went. 

Saturday Night. 

It will be just a week to-morrow since my memorable meeting 
with Arey in the Square garden. 

Turning back to my Diary for that time, I find this entry :— 
‘“‘ And now it will all have to be unsaid again—all my mad folly.” 

How shall I find the opportunity to unsay my words? How 
shall I have the heart—for I am fond of him ? 

Fond? Ah! I never allow myself to think how much I like 
him—yet it can never be......I¢ really is very cruel of men ex- 
pecting girls to be fond of them, and yet having literally nothing. 

Yet, how nice it would be to marry Atcy! 

Well, and I really could do without much money—a very little 
would content me with Arey. For instance :—A small house in 
South Street or Park Street, or any good street in a good part; 
a single brougham, and a job saddle-horse two or three times 
a week, a——but what a little fool I am! Atoy can scarcely 
afford to keep himself in cigars, and mamma and everybody have 
settled that I'm to do something great in the matrimony business. 

So I must tell Atey it’s all nonsense, and so it is—I know it 
18345: I won't care for him any more...... 

I don't care for him...... There, L’ve written it down, and I 
mean it too! 

# 


+ * sd % * 


What a lovely night! I declare, quite light now, and it’s 
nearly twelve. 

How aucfully stupid of me—if I haven’t been writing all this 
time sitting close to the window, with the blind up all the while! 
Any one in the Square outside must have seen me quite distinctly. 


© For explanation of, and introduction to, this Story, see Nos. 158 and 159.— 
JUDY. 
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A pretty sight I must have appeared to anybody watching— 
writing away, with the tears running down my face. 

Why, there ’s some one leaning up against the inclosure rail- 
ings, looking up here now. 

Great Heaven, tt is Atcy! 

As I was writing those cruel words about him, and crying over 
them, he was watching me. 
_, Well, now that I've put the lamp out, I suppose I must go to sleep. 

& # % # + + 


+ # # + # + # * 


OnE—Two—lIt is no good, I can’t sleep. 
A.oy is still there ! 
(To be continued.) 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


Mr. Dickens and the Unities. 

A Frencu critic, M. Taine, joining in the universal chorus of 
regret for the death of Cuartxs Dickens, is yet indignant with 
him for being so insensible to the poetic fitness of things. Re- 
ferring to the famous beef-steak pudding which Tom Pincn's 
sister makes for him on the first day of her housekeeping. M. 
Taine is indignant that a pretty young lady should thus be asso- 
ciated with a meat dumpling, when, as his translators have it, 
the author (Dickens) might just as easily have presented her, 
with delicate fingers, twisting an artificial nose. This is, of course, 
a misprint for “rose.” But imagine Tom Pixcu’s sister with 
either an artificial rose or an artificial nose! This may be the 
correct thing from M. Tatng’s point of view ; but from ours —— 
well, no, TaINE ’t. 


An Answer Required. 

THERE is reason in the roasting of eggs. There is too, no 
doubt, a cause why the weather is unbearably hot one day, and 
insufferably cold the next—only it wants finding out. Professor 
Piazzt Suytu, Astronomer Royal for Scotland, has been trying 
his hand at this, and he has discovered that temperature goes in 
“cycles.” ‘ Taking the series of observations from 1837 to 1869), 
a hot time occurs about every eleven years, followed, at intervals 
of a little more than two years, by a very cold time. The past 
winter, it seems, was the first of a cold cycle, of which next 
winter, and probably that of 1871-2, will be exceedingly severe.” 
But how does the Professor account for the recent sudden 
changes? Have the cycles somehow got out of working order, 
and the weather generally become a little mixed up? 


. Knot a Doubt about it. 

A CONTEMPORARY Criticizing the Married Women’s Property Bill, 
heads his remarks, “ Husband and Wife, Limited.” Why, this is 
nothing new! In this country, at least, husband and wife always 
have been limited--—to one husband or to one wife, that is, at a 
time. Whatever comes of the Bill, there can’t be two opinions 
about one thing, viz., that every woman's proper-tie is decidedly 
the marriage-tie, and she can’t do better than stick to it. 


The Worst of a Bad Lot. 
Everysopy knows that Radicals, all the world over, are an 
unsatisfactory lot. We have our little troubles this way, but 
the Americans appear to have got the worst of it. One of the 


_ Missouri editors declares that he will never cease editing until 


‘‘ Radicalism, with all its vile myrmidons and horrid parapher- 
nalia, is scourged howling back to its native Hades,—never till 
the shackles are ‘stricken from the limbs of forty millions of 


. American White Bondsmen., and freedom, peace, prosperity, once 
_ more reign triumphant from Moosehead Lake to Popocatapetl, 


. long time. 


from Skoodoowabvokski to Okeefeenokee.” Anything stronger 
than this—especially the last few words—we haven't heard for a 
If the Rads stand that, they ‘ll stand anything. 


How to Do It. a 
M. Ferpinanp DE Lxesseps is now in England, and it is 
asked, What can we do to honour him? Well, we might ercct 


him a statue—only perhaps he would not like it. Or, we might 


present him with the freedom of Slocum Pudger—only perhaps 
he would not know what to do with it. Or, Mr. GLapsTonE 
might make him a Cabinet Minister—he would suit very well in 
one respect, he knows nothing about the national business. But as 


he has done more for England's material prosperity than almost 


any other living man, and as all men do most effectually what 
they understand best, let us show our national gratitude in the 
national way—invite a lot of people to meet him, and give him a 
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big dinner. The plan has one recommendation,—if he doesn’t 
like it, probably it won't hurt him much. 


There’s the Difference. 

(CaRpINAL CULLEN writes from Rome, asking the faithfal to give 
another emphatic expression of their devotion to the Holy Father by 
generous contributions, the unbounded hospitality of the Sovereign Pontiff 
towards the assembled fathers at the Gicumenica] Council having pressed 
heavily on his already overtaxed resources. | 
In olden time, when Rosin Hoop stole other peoples’ purses, 

He never plunder'd humble folk, though he had rich men’s curses ; 

But Pros I[X., in modern days, has his own method—which is 

To take the bread from poor men’s mouths, and pop it in the 
rich’s ! 


Who would have Thought it? 

“Mr. Grorcz Onoer,” the papers tell us, “has retired 
(unconditionally it is inferred) from his candidature for Bristol.” 
The fact that this is the fourth or fifth place where this gentle- 
man has merely put in an appearance only to “ back out again,” 
shows him to be quite of a retiring disposition, which is an en- 
tirely new phase in his character. 


Western Lights on the North Pole. 

At a recent debate in the United States Senate, a proposition 
was made by Mr. Sumner, that 100,000 dollars should be appro- 
priated in aid of an expedition to the North Pole. 
carried, after a discussion of a most extraordinary character. 
One gentleman proposed that the Pole ‘‘ should be measured, and 
brought home;” and all the speakers appeared to have a general 
impression that when it was reached, the Pole would be found 
sticking out of the ground, with a tricoloured stripe running 
round it, and probably the American Eagle roosting on the top. 


THE KING OF THE PINS. 


Ir is I am the King of the Pins, 
If ever my throne I find ; 

I've been punish’d because of my sins, 
And I have been left behind. 


Yes, I have a kingdom down below, 
And may I be there ere long! 

"Tis thither all mortal pins must go— 
They muster millions strong ! 


Some of them white, and some of them black, 
And a rusty crew are some; 

Of heads and points there's rather a lack, 
For they take in all who come. 


Yes, I am heir to the Pindom throne, 
Though my reign seems very remote ; 

For here I’m languishing all alone, 
Stuck into a miser’s coat. 


JUDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
Second QUESTION. 
Ought a Man to Beat his Wife? 


Ur to the time of our going to press, forty-seven answers have 
been received, and forty-six of them, replying in the negative, 
are in male handwriting. The one solitary correspondent who 
advocates a wife's chastisement, is a lady signing herself 
“ HELoisE,” who says a man ought most certainly to beat his 
wife, ‘if she does not behave herself.” 

This little fact of itself speaks volumes. What has become of 
the old absurd age of romunce and chivalry there has been 80 
much talk about? Who first got up that fable of women being 
the softer sex? Not one of themselves, Jupy will be sworn. 

Who hits a woman when she is down ?—Why, another woman. 
Who keeps women down ?—Why; the other women. 

Jopy asked a simple question :—Ought a man to beat his 
wife ? 

An indignant roar from the simple male sex—No! no! no! 

A smile from the other side. A smile and a giggle. Then a 
soft musical voice responds: | 

“ Of course he ought, if he is able. and as hard as he can, and 
however hard it is, it won 't be half hard enough.” 

Here you have a woman's view of woman's rights. Ob, poets 
and politicians, here's a pretty go! 

The other forty-six answers stand over for the present, for 
Jupy feels somewhat excited. 


This was ° 
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THE STAY-AT-HOME TRAVELLER 
Among the Beautiful Athletes. 


I wave been all the way to 
Bruton Street to see the JEn- 
KINSON girls do their gymnas- 
tics. 

Just wait a bit, though, pro- 
fligate reader. It will be as 
well, perhaps, if you under- 
stand, at the outset, that males 
are not admitted to view these 
interesting rites, only no one 
else but the JENnKINson girls 
happened to be there that 
morning, and I was let in 
under protest to see the tours 
de force of ARABELLA and 
GEORGINA. 

They are monstrous fair to 
look upon, are these sweet off- 
shoots of the house of J., and a 
mighty pretty sight, sirs, is that 
by which their lovely muscles 
are scientifically developed by 
the aid of certain gymnastic 
feats, of which full particulars 
are no doubt forthcoming, if 
you address yourselves upon 
the subject to Madame, at her 
residence at No. 35. 

But I am no hand at report- 
ing, and my object in going 
there was more than achieved 
in seeing the dear girls in 
various graceful attitudes, per- 
forming prodigies of strength 
with much ease and conti- 
dence. 

It seemed to me, though, if 
I had been the father of any- 
thing in the Geonrcina and 
ARABELLA way (Goodness for- 
bid! for I suspect the rearing 
of such pretty property costs 
a heap of money), I should 
like it to be brought up in a 
different style to the Sexina of 
my youthful courting days. 

To this hour I treasure, 
locked up in a drawer, a 
water - colour miniature of 
SELINA, with raven tresses and 
a remarkably high forehead. 

She sits in front of an open 
window, affording a view of 
imaginary pleasure - grounds; 
and at the back are the marble 
pillar and red velvet curtain so 
necessary to the carrying out 
of portraits in that far-off once- 
upon-a-time ; but there were no 
pillars of that pattern in the 
home of my Setrna's parents, 
who lived in Camden Town, 
but called it Street, 
Gloucester Gate. 

She was slim and sentimen- 
tal, was Se.ina, and her 
tresses were dark and her eye- 
brows finely developed. Young 
ladies with fair heads of hair 
were ashamed of the circum- 
stance in those times, and to be 
up to the style of beauty then 
popular, you must have been 
dark and flashing, or pale and 
pensive, but generally rather 
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melancholy, even if you didn’t 
appen to know why. 

SELINA was a parlour-boarder 

at Miss Parimwer’s, in Chis- 

wick Mall, and it was the 
| fashionat Miss Pammer’s to be 
in a decline and to fade away, 
and to be hopelessly loved by 
ene with whom a union was 
beyond all hope, and every- 
thing was beautifully romantic 
and jolly miserable. 

It wasn’t ladylike, in those 
days, for young ladies to run 
and jump (I myself have 
heard Miss PaimMer say, quite 
seriously, that no gentleman 
even ever crossed his legs), and 
insociety young ladies * glided,” 
and gentlemen ‘“ moved,” when 
they entered or left an apart- 
ment, and everything was ex- 
tremely genteel and proper, 
though sometimes a litle 
tedious. 

I wonder what Prue, if 
she could come out of the 
'yrave again, would say to 

ladies learning gymnastics. 
These are strange times, my 
masters, when the weaker sex 
_develop their muscles. A 
terrible fear came over me 
as I gazed upon the elder Jen- 
KinsonN. If she only knew her 
| strength !—but, thank Good- 
ness, she doesn't. 
| Ihave a shrewd guess that 
we men are nowhere, if women 
| 


—E 


only choose to enter the lists 
and fight us fairly at book- 
learning; and if they are to 
physically compete with us, 
whut then? 

The fact is, we have had it 
_too much our own way, and 
have grown careless. We must 
_wake up. We must go into 

training. We must get up 
| Some gymnasiums of our own ; 
‘for this step, that Madame 
Brenner's pupils are taking, 
it bodes us ill, brother weak- 
lings—it bodes us ill! 


Z|" FLORA AND 1” AGAIN. 


_A Confession from the Diary of 
a Nameless Gentleman. 


| 

| HOT WEATHER AT “THE HOL- 
| LIES"—THE LAUREL BUSH — 
| MEDITATION — FLORA'S AP- 

PROACH —I PRETEND TO BE 
| ASLEEP — MY REWARD. 
| Horrer than ever at “The 
| Hollies!” 
| Itisso doosidly hot that one 
_ really doesn't know what to do 
| with one’sself. 

The only cool place at “The 
| Hollies” is the big laurel bush 
/at the bottom of the croquet 
| lawn ; but then one can't go on 
‘lying down under the same 
laurel bush all one’s life. 

Mem.—No, not even while 

Fora is doing ditto. 
| N.B.— Fancy being with 
Fiona under a laurel bush all 
. one’s life, 
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Thinking over this remark subsequently—still under the 
laurel bush—I put it to myself, problematically, of course, how 
it would be, supposing I had to be with Fiona for the remainder 
of my existence. 

_ It looks so nice at first, you know, but, when one comes to 
argue the affair out, and go over the pros and cons, it’s 
astonishing what a doose of a lot of cons do happen to turn up. 

It's awfully jolly now, under this laurel bush; but perhaps 
the jolliest part of it really is, that one knows one isn’t obliged to 
stop under tt—that, at ten minutes’ notice, one can pack up one’s 
portmanteau and be off to Jericho, or Bath, or——any place of 
that sort. 

Now, if dear Fiora were here with me—of course I mean as 
Mrs. , I shouldn’t know it, you know. 

No, by George! I shouldn’t know it by any means, for, I’m 
pretty certain, from one or two little things I've seen, and from 
one or two little things I’ve heard of, that dear Fiona has the 
—well, is rather fond of having her own way, you know, now 
and then. 

Poor Frora—and yet I really believe that—-—there she is, by 
Jove! in that white piqué she Anois suits her so well, and that 
stunning little hat she had down from Town yesterday. 

Coming this way, too...... 

Good—a capital idea! J’ll pretend to be asleep / 

I shut my eyes, and feign. 

+ * + * # ¥ 


The doose of it is, that the grass—sward, I should say—is so 
soft, that I can’t hear her approach ; she must, however, by this 
time, be quite close to me. 

Dear Fora, how I wish I could see her without being seen 
myself; that is, without opening my eyes. 

Wonder how close she is to me? 

Wonder whether she is looking at me ? 

Wonder how she is looking at me? 

Perhaps she is kneeling down on the sward close by, gazing 
on my features. 

Perhaps she is—yes, I daresay, and why not?—perhaps she is 
thinking how different a fellow looks when he's asleep. 

Perhaps she’s wondering whether I snore in my sleep. 

N.B.—Wonder whether Fiona snores when she’s in—I mean, 
in her sleep? 

This is just the sort of thing, really now, a fellow ought to be 
able to tell before he pops the question. 

Dear Fiona, I’m sure that darling little nez retroussé of hers 
never could be so vulgar. 

N.B.—Perhaps this is just what she ’s thinking about me; that 
is, about my nose (a fine aquiline). 

I wish I knew what Fora is doing now....... 

I wish I knew what she thinks about me....... 

I went to sleep in the most picturesque attitude I could think 
of, but I’ve a horrid idea now that my pantaloons have since 
worked up, so as to display a large darn that don’t match in one 
of my socks. 

Goodness !—a _ sniff!...... Another; yes, an unmistakeable 
What can she be going to do? 

Perhaps she's going to cry; but why? 

Perhaps she's going to—rapture!—perhaps she’s going to 
make me pay the forfeit, you know, by being caught asleep ; 
perhaps, by Heavens, she’s going to kiss me! 

Mem.—That'll be a pair of gloves, best kid, at four-and-nine. 

I feel her sweet breath on my forehead......I'm in a fever of 
suspenee...... Her sweet breath is closer still....... 

Just as she does it—kisses, I mean—I'll open my eyes. 

Yes, just in the middle of it. 

I can feel her breathing close to my mouth......She is evidently 
hanging over me......Dear Fiona! 

In another moment—— 

She has taken her face away; she has evidently thought better 
No, by George! there she is again. 

What a joke this'll be! She thinks I must be fast asleep. 

I wish she would do it and have it over; it’s making me as 
fidgety as possible. Gracious! something cold and moist on my 
forehead! Extraordinary sort of kiss this——a - - --h 

I open my eyes suddenly. I can’t see any Fora. 

There is no Frora anywhere. 

It is Fora’s sky-poodle Gyp, who has been breathing over me, 
and just began to lick me / 

Ugh! 


of. 
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TEACHING THE.YOUNG IDEA. 


(&ee Cartoon.) 

We ’re told there lived in wood and cave 
(The district little matters), 

A horde who rudely would behave 
Themselves—men call'd them Satyrs. 

They laugh’d and frolick’d, did this band — 
Gave quiet men no peace ; 

Till, one day, wood and cave and land 
Were let on building lease. 

And where the Satyrs oft would drown 
With drink their sodden senses, 

Arose a stuccoed plaster’d town 
Of villa residences. 

Civilization came their way, 
But they grew none the fatter, 

For virtuous Worth had naught to say 
To any nasty Satyr. 

Civilization to those blocks 
Who lived out of its pale, 

Meant rural police, the village stocks, 
The workhouse and the gaol. 

Dame Knowledge took their case in hand 
By means of Education ; 

She made young Satyrs understand 
That each should fill his station. 

She taught them all to read and write, 3 
These wretched hairy Fauns ; 

And as he learnt, each little wight 
Let drop his tail and horns. 

And when the Dame her task had done, 
She laid aside her pen ; 

Satyrs her pupils had begun, 
They finish'd little men. 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


We overheard an old lady ask her little boy how he “dare steal the 
treacle syrup-titiously ¢” — 

CERTAINLY, if ‘‘ years roll on,” time must ‘‘come round.” 

A ‘* Dip in the Briny ’—Pickled pork. 

Can aman go at a ‘jog-trot’ to Canter-bury ? 

RrsBoN-MEN — Bus-men. 

We understand that literary men are at last to be honoured by an 
order—the Order of the Bath. We had nearly forgotten to put, 
Turkish bath. 

How do you know, when you see a foxhound, that the weather is going 
to be stormy !—Because—because (bear it, good readers) it’s going to 
reyn-ard ! 

It is a good plan to send unripe Stilton checses up the Hammersmith 
Road ; because that is the way to Turn ’em (ircen. 

Bg careful what you write to married women ; between a correspondent 
and a co-respondent there is only the difference of a letter. 

New ideas and ladies’ lap-dogs are no use except to pat and teaze 
(patentees). 

A BACHELOR wants to know when men have endowed the ladies with 
the franchise, will they allow us any little freedoms in return ? 

Wnart is the difference between a screw-driver and a screw-propeller ? 

Wuy are ducks lodged like princes ?—They sleep in down. What seems 
to contradict this ?—They are often seen in flocks. 

WHEN are a young lady's earrings like people in debt ?—When they are 
in her ears (arrears). 

THe Worst Form of Speech—lU'tering base coin. 

A Fitrixa Opportunity—When you are getting measured fora suit of 
clothes. 

ALTHOUGH one swallow does not make a summer, yet a pin, maliciously 
inverted in the seat of a chair, will make one spring. 

Misinterpreted Quotations. 

‘Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.”—A head would he very 
uncomfortable without one. 

‘* Qu, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, thaw,” &c.—It’s very 
certain that when Hamlet made this remark, he hadn't spent a summer 
in England. 

‘* ALwars speak well of the dead.”—Some people will make corsc 
remarks. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE BANKSIDE MYSTERY. 


Don’t be rash—rely more on my discretion, and watch. The red light 
succeeded the green, followed twice by the white ;—no arrivals ;—-fourth 
door on the other side, and, above all, avoid anything white about your 
dress. Send two dozen copies of this to Scotland Yard, they may 
innocently assist us. The Editor is prepared to go to any lengths— 
something very definite (of course) next week will appear. Meanwhile, 

. 6. 


yours, 


—_$$_—__—~—- —— 
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This is the termination of the first serious engagement 


The above scene represents the return of the correspondence. Oh, what a waste of ink 
was there! The sentiments, however, with trifling alierations, will do another time. 
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PAUL AND VIRGINIA—~NEW VERSION. 


Lerrez IV. 

From Virarmta at Miss McSpartan’s, to Pau at School in France. 
Dear otpd PavL,—You are very, very, very good, to think of 
me on my birthday, and send that nice pencil-case. It has got 
a little squeezed, coming, and I cannot move the lead, but I am 
going to have it seen to. 

Dear Mamma also sent 
me a pencil-case, and so 
did Esty Switu; and 
that odious Jack RoBinson 
—you know how we both 
used to hate him—had the 
impudence to send one 
also; his is a gold one, and 
very handsome, but then, 
you know how rich the 
monster is. I have written 
to him—of course, I was 
obliged to do that—a very 
polite, but cutting letter, 
asking him how he dare 
take the liberty. 

You see, altogether, I 
am “well up” in pencil- 
cases, 48 the girls here say. 
Do you know, everybody 
talks such dreadful slang, 
now-#-days, at young ladies’ 
schools. It's awfully jolly, 
though, and as SmiTHERrs 
says—she 's the fastest girl 
we have—“ Perhaps it 's naughty, but it's nice.” 

Do you know, we've got an engaged girl? Her name is 
Witxins, and she’s regularly booked. She's a great fright, and 
so old—twenty-one if she’s a day, and she has been engaged 
ever since she was a baby. Not like us, you know, about the 


This is WILEIxs. 


cake; because, my dear Paut, of course that was folly, and 
because we were both only children—but really engaged by the 
consent of her parents, and the happy event is to come off this 
summer. 

The reason it has not come off before is, I believe, because 
the future had not got money enough to settle; but we under- 
stand he has been saving up like anything lately, and that the 
hopes of years will be shortly realized. 

But it’s such a mild affair! don't you think so? 

Her parents are dead, and he is at some sort of office, and 
when they are married, they are to live at Brixton, or some- 
thing equally dreadful. I think I would rather die first; but 
then there is no accounting for tastes. It’s her form, perhaps, 
but it’s not good enough for me, I can tell you. 

The arrangement, under her papa’s will, we are told, was that 
she was not to leave McSpartans until she went away to be 
married, and that she wasn't to be married until the husband 
that was to be was in a position to marry her. 

The worst of it is, though. now-a-days, unless somebody dies 
and leaves you something, it tukes such a long while to earn 
enough to marry on without being helped, that I expect, if any- 
thing goes wrong with the business this summer, poor WILKINS 
is doomed to languish any number of years to come. 

Is it not dreadful ! 

Of course it’s jolly fun being at school for a year or two, if 
the girls you are there with are anything of a decent set; but to 
keep on at it for an unlimited period, I can conceive nothing 
drearier. 

Imagine yourself doomed, year after year, to fritter your life 
away in the society of the McSrartan—to sit and listen to her 
little lectures, upon what's right to do and what isn't—to have 
to eat the dreadful thick bread-and-butter, and to dine at one 
o'clock ; but, worst of all, to watch girls come and go. and other 
girls succeed them, and to be left one’s self for ever on the shelf— 
to make friendships and vow eternal constancy, and be left 
behind and quite forgotten before the end of the next half. 


STRANGE EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF TWO AFFIANCED LOVERS, 


Who parted slim and slender, and pretended they had been wasting 
of years, quite unprepared 


away for lore of one another, and met again/suddenly, after| a lapse 
for anything of this kind. : K . 
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My dear Pau, I am told that in the world the same thing 
happens every day, and that hardly any friendships or love 
affuirs even endure a lifetime; and that the generality of women 
are shelved by necessity, or there would be no chance for the 
other ones. 

And I can easily understand this. Besides, there really are 
too many tcomen—don't you think so?—and the greater part of 
them such dreadful frights / 

As to girls’ triendships, I must say, that my expericnce of 
them has been anything but satisfactory. 

I certninly thought that one wonld have been true to me, after 
the confidences we had exchanged; but it is the old story over 
again, and Baker is just as fulse and hollow as any of the rest. 

Has it not often struck you that girls are very much like cats ? 

I am sure they are, and I hate them all! 

Yours, in disgust, 
VIRGINIA, 
How are you getting on with those haricots ? 


JUDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
SECOND QUESTION. 
Ought a Man to Beat his Wife! 


Ouocht a man to beat his wife? Yes, most assuredly—in all that is 
good and virtuous. Yours truly, 
WooLwIca. 


| [Prettily put.—Jvupy. ] 


No; because— 
Jf, instead of a blessinz, your wife prove a curse, 
Remember! you took her for better, for worse. 
So ’t would surely be hard your fair he)pmnate to heat, 
If a trifle of bitter you fina with the sweet. EXPERIENTIA. 
[Is Experientia (it is a lady’s handwriting) @ case in point? 
Has she been “ taken ?”—Jupy.} 


Certainly; if he wishes to prove himself to be (bevond dispute), lst, a 
liar; 2ud,a fool; 3rd, a coward. His part of the Marriage Service will 
prove him a liar; his want of discrimination in choosing a wife that re- 
quires beating, & fool; and bis ill-treatiug a weaker thing than himself, a 
coward and A BRUTE. A BACHELOR. 

[But why this energetic language? Is this a female bachelor, 
Jupy wonders ? | 


Certainly not! If she is mild, she won't need it; and if she is not mild, 
she will be a “‘ tartar;’ and for prudential motives he had better not try 
it on! BRoomsTICck, 


{ Broomstick seems to know.—Jupy. ] 


Of course it would be very unkind of a man to beat his wife; but he 
might be excused inflicting an occasional smack on the Jips. 


[A Q R-ious reply.—Jupy. | 


DEAR Jupy,—In answer to your query No. 2, “ Ought a man to beat 
his wite? ’ I beg to inform you my nnswer ia, * No.” F. A. W. 
[This is evidently to the point.—Jvupy.] 


The other 1734 answers next week. 


AT A COMIC CONCERT. 


Some jolly girls that Jupy knows, and who know what a jolly old soul 
JUDY is, said to her, the other day, ‘‘ Let’s go and see VANck.”’ 

‘Good gracious me! my dear,” said Jupy, ‘‘ whatever would your 
mamma say to me if I were to take you to a music-hall ?” 

‘* But it isn't at a music-hall,” said the young lady. ‘‘ It’s just round 
the corner here (Westbourne Grove) ; and F rip has got stalls, and we 
want to hear the great VANcE sing, and see what it is like.” 

Upon the strength of this, Jupy and the jolly girls aforesaid went to 
the Concert-room where Mr. Vance and his comic concert party were 
giving their entertainment. 

JUDY must contess she was rather pleased to embrace an opportunity 
of sceing the great one, without being obliged to sit in a cloud of tobacco- 
smoke ; and the feeling appeared to be generally shared by many others, 
if Jupy may judge by the large audience that had taken advantage of his 
appearance upon this occasion. 

A great many very well-dressed people, too, were to be found in the 
reserved stalls, and the ladies there seemed quite as much amused as 
astonished. 

He is really very great, is Mr. Vance, and the best point of his 
acting is, that it scems so very casy ; at any rate, it is just the right thing 
to please, and Jupy's country friends must go and have a look at him, if 
he passes near to them upon his tour. 

As for Jupy, he has the old lady’s good 


wishes, and she prophesies 
crowded houses wherever he may go. 
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Che Baron bon Hatzclauen: 
A FAIRY TALE. 


Tre Baron von Katzclauen was a terribly wicked and horribly bad old 
man. There never was a wickeder Baron in any fairy tale than he of 
Katzclauen, and that is saying a great deal; for we all know what a 
savage, ferocious set of wild beasts German Barons always are in fairy 
tales. It would be no use trying to catalogue his crimes, they were go 
numerous ; suflice it that everybody hated him and everybody dreaded 
him, just as if he had been some horrid ogre; and mothers, when he 
walked through the one street of the town, caught up their children and 
fled to their homes, locking, bolting, and barring the doors behind them, 
all from fear of this awfully bad old Baron, who only grinned when be 
saw their terror and swore frightfully in German (and German is a 
horrible language to swear in), if he so much as saw the head of one of 
his vassals peeping out of a window. 

This happened long, long ago—in fact ‘‘ once upon a time,” as, of course, 
you have guessed—for there are no wicked Barons now-a-days, any more 
than there are fairies, and everybody dwelling in Katzclauen was the 
Baron’s humble slave—just as much his as the castle he lived in and the 
clothes he wore. Report said that the Baron usually slew aservant or two 
every morning before break fast, but that must have been an exaggeration, as, 
under those circumstances, he would have depopulated his barony in less 
than a year ; but he kicked them—kicked them till they were black and 
blue and orange and green with bruises. He was such an expert kicker, 
his boot could always touch a given spot, so that his vaasals were in a 
perpetual livery of vinegar and brown paper, which, if not sightly or 
magnificent, was at all events novel and cheap. If any of them desired 
to leave His Mizhtiness's service, they had to do it without their heads. 


‘It was stop and be kicked, or go and be executed. Thoy mostly preferred 


the kicking, and tock to padding themselves out with pillows and all sorts 
of things; but the Baron’s boots kicked through everything, so they 
didn’t gain much by that move. 

The Katzclaueners used to meet secretly at dead of night and swear 
they wouldn't put up with it any longer, but they were all so frizhtened 
of the Baron that they ran away from him the same as ever the next 
morning, and when he caught them, they took their kickings without a 
murmur. 

Now it so happened, one fine afternoon, when the sun was blazing down 
so that you might have fried potatoes on the slates of the baronial resi- 
dence, that His Mizhtiness took it into his head that a seat by the river 
and a flask of Burgundy would be cooler work than vassal-kicking in a 
stuffy, musty castle ; so the Baron betook himself to the river-side and 
enjoyed his wine beneath the shade of a large leafy tree. Having finished 
the contents of the flask, the irascible nobleman composed himself for a 
nap, but at the forty-first wink he re-opened his eyes, and, my Goodness, 
how he did stare when he had done so! He stared and he rubbed his 
eyes, and he rubbed his eyes and he stared, thinking himself the victim 
of an optical delusion ; but no, there was no manner of mistake about 
it ; opposite to him, on a grassy knoll, sat a comical little wizened atomy 
of aman, clothed in grey from head to foot, winking and thrusting his 
tongue into his check. 

The Baron looked him up and down, and couldn’t see the trace of a 
bruise upon him. 

‘“Can this possibly be one of my subjects ?” he said to himsclf, anda 
pleasurable feeling came over him as he thought of the almost-forgotten 
delight of kicking an unbruised man. Of course there was much enjoy- 
ment to be had by kicking a yellow bruise, but still that was as nothing 
compared to the satisfaction of colouring a fresh victim ; for, as aforesaid, 
the Baron had exhausted his own population, and could not persuade any 
neighbouring potentate to lend him a few vassals, on whom he might practise 
his favourite amusement. Trne, he had imported a black slave from the 
western coast of Africa ; but then bruises didn’t show well upon him, so 
he wasn’t much fun. 

The Baron looked at his boots—they were new ones—then he looked 
at the unbruised man, and then he laughed. In another moment the 
Baron’s boots and the garments of the little grey man would have been 
closer acquainted, but that just as the ruler of Katzclauen raised his 
august foot, the unbruised creature cried ‘‘ Hold!” ina tone so imperious, 
that the Baron held, and stared in speechless astonishment. 

‘Who the What’s-his-name are you ?” asked the Baron. 

*$T'm your good genius,” said the little man in grey, ‘‘and I’ve come 
to improve you.” 

‘“Go it, then!” said the Baron, looking ferocious, for it was a great 
piece of presumption on the part of a little wizened man dressed in grey 
to suppose that a Baron could be improved. 

‘You've got a nasty temper,” said the imp, grinning maliciously ; 
‘* youve got a bad habit of kicking—in fact, you ’re an ugly, ill-conditioned 
brute.” 

This was more than the Baron could stand. He rushed upon the grey 
imp, intending to give him a severe punishment, but he only kicked the 
trunk of the tree, and hurt his favourite corn. Three more attempts he 
made, but he never could touch the fairy, the troll, or whatever it was ; 
50, panting and heated, he sat down again, and scowled at the imp, who 
grinned at him in return. 
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“©Go on!” said the Baron, sulkily. 

‘I'm going on,” said the imp. ‘‘I’m going to reform you ; I mean 
to make you the perfection of bland and mild respectability.” 

‘©T'll be kicked if you-do,” said the Baron. 

‘¢ Have a drink,” said the elf; and he held out a curiously shaped flask 
to the ruler of Katzclauen, who, being thirsty, drained the contents and 
tossed back the empty bottle. 

No sooner had he swallowed the magic draught than he felt a warm 
and benign feeling pass through his frame ; he felt a genial love for his 
fellow-creatures suffuse him; he felt impelled to take the chair ata 
philanthropic meeting ; he felt as if he must subscribe to all the local 
charities; and he experienced an irresistible inclination to shake hands 
with everybody, and tell them it was a fine day, and warm for the time of 
year. He would have embraced the little grey imp, only he had vanished. 
Filled with affection towards his fellow-men, he strolled through his 


- barony, determined to atone for past kickings by a gentle and conciliatory 


demeanour towards his subjecta—the very picture of a bland and respect- 
able middle-aged Baron. 

He patted a child on the head—to the terror of its mother, who 
viewed the proceeding from afar ; he shook hands with a peasant, whose 
limbs quivered with fear during the operation ; he met one of his own 
vassals, and inquired tenderly after his bruises; he took off his famous 
kicking boots, and put on a pair of carpet slippers ; and ke oiled his 
moustache, that used to bristle straight up with ferocity, until it drooped 
in placid benignity and benevolence. 

He asked hie subjects to dinner at the castle, but they were too 
frightened to come; he offered the poor money, but they, being 
accustomed to more kicks than halfpence, preferred to starve unbruised, 
and did not dare venture near enough to him to take the proffered coins ; 
and the Baron of Katzclauen became the most miserable of mortals, and 
passed to and fro, and up and down, his barony, filled with benevolence, 
trying to befriend his subjects, and longing for his change of character to 
be appreciated, but finding, wherever he went, the same fear and mistrust 
that had been a grim satisfaction to him when he was a wicked old Baron, 
but now was the cause of bitter grief. 


It took the Katzclaueners at least six months t realize that the Baron’s » 


character had changed, and was really as mild now as it had been ferocious 
before ; but when they had discovered as a positive fact that they need no 
longer fear kicking, and when the brown-paper-and-vinegar merchant 
found himself bankrupt, and when the whole population discovered their 
Baron had become little better than a doddering old driveller, the country 
rose as one man, cut off their ruler’s head, threw his body into the castle- 
moat, proclaimed a republic, and lived happy ever after. 

This being a fairy tale, it is necessary it should have a: moral: here 
it is,— 

‘SNEVER DRINK WITH STRANGERS.” 


RUNNING NOTES. 


¢=> Tue Irish Land Bill has got out of Committee in the Lords, 
after being amended, as we said it would be, in several parti- 
culars. The Ministerial papers, with their accustomed ignorance, 
have been talking big about the Lords being “compelled” to 
rescind their amendments; and even the Zimes, at first, adopted 
the braggadocio tone of the foolish scribblers with whom it is 
for the present, and so much to its own evident distaste, associated. 
Within the last day or two, however, the 7imes seems to have 
recovered its senses, and writes more reasonably. The fact is— 
and our readers know that we never mislead them there will be 
a compromise. The Lords will adhere to their more imp»rtant 
amendments, Mr. Guiapstone will, perhaps, bluster a little, to 
keep up appearances, and then accept the Peers’ improvements— 
just as he adopted the substance of their amendments to the 
Irish Church Bill last session. If, however, he cannot make up 
his mind to this, he must make up his mind to luse the Bill. 
This would be mortifying to the Government, but to the people 
of Ireland it would be a matter of indifference, for they care 
nothing about the measure. What they want is, “ fixity of tenure,” 
and “ Ireland for the Irish.” 


ew Tue death of Earl CLrarenpon adds to the perplexities of 
the Government.: They cannot well fill up the office of Foreign 
Secretary without at.the same time supplying that of President 
o: the Board of Trade. The farce of carrying on a department 
of the Government without a head has been played long enough. 
If the Presidentship of the Board of Trade is a useless office, 
abolish it; but do let us get rid of the scandal which has attached 
to the administration of the Board of Trade during the last six 
months. Those who pretend to be in the secrets of Ministers, 
allege that the vacancies will be filled up by a mere shifting of 
offices among the present holders; but it is not improbable that 
Mr. Guiapstrong may seek to strengthen his position by intro- 
ducing fresh men into the Cabinet. We have heard it whispered 
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that Lord Dersy might be asked to resume his place in the 
Foreign Office. To most persons such an arrangement would 
appear the height of improbability; but it would be fortunate for 
the country if it should take place, because it would furnish 
unmistakable evidence that Mr. Giapsrone had come to an 
understanding with the Constitutional party to oppose the pro- 
gress of his revolutionary supporters, who are dangerous only 
when the necessities of 8 Government oblige it to accept their 
support, but are powerless when it is able to regard their hostility 
with indifference. There have not been wanting, lately, indica- 
tions—trifling, but marked—that Mr. Granstone is beginning to 
be sensible of the dangerous anomaly of his position as Minister 
of a Constitutional Sovereign, yet supported by a party, a consi- 
derable section of which is bent on destroying the institutions 
which surround and support the throne. At all events, Mr. 
GLADSTONE must soon decide upon his policy, and according as 
he may determine, we shall either be hurried along the down- 
ward course of revolutionary debasement, or rise into the recion 


of intelligent Conservative improvement. 
Tavurspay, June 30. 


THE MARCH OF THE NINTH: 
A New Song to an Old Tune. 
“* Ak, c'est un fameux régiment,”-—-Granpe DccHEssE. 
Au, what a gallant regiment 
Is the dashing Ninth—as such it is known! 
It gaily goes where’er ‘tis sent— 
o shirk its work it isn’t prone ! 
Weather it's hot, or if it’s cold, 
It'll march to the deuce—if it’s only told ; 
In shine or storm, it cares not how, 
Away it goes—whack-row-de-dow ! 
Ah! ‘tis a famous regiment— 
This regiment—as such it is known! 


A few days since, ‘twas blazing hot, 
And the gallant Nines from Warley Camp 
Were order'd off to Aldershot, 
Every step of the way to tramp; 
But ‘stead of starting off at-stx, ss - 
"Twas nine before they cut their sticks! 
Whose fault it was I can’t avow, 
But off they went—whack-row-de-dow ! 
Whack-row-de-dow !—this regiment— 
And this is about as much as is known! 


The sun pour’d down his scorching rays, 
As o'er the dusty roads they march'd; 
Tramping on for near two days, 
Feet all gall’d, and tongues all parch’d ; 
With straps and gaiters, kit and coats, 
Leather stocks around their throats, 
Shako—knapsack—bayonet— belt, 
Awfully jolly they must have felt— 
They must—this gallant regiment ; 
Though, if they liked it much, 'tisn’t known! 


The second day, ‘twas hotter still, 
And then the Nines, beneath their loads 
(Though men who always work'd with a will) 
Could hardly stagger along the roads ; 
And two who dropp'd (just out of spite) 
Persisted in dying that very night! 
But this was their fault; for (just think !) 
The previous day they 'd something to drink! 
Oh, ‘tis a happy regiment— 
This regiment—as all must own! 


we? | 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


Nothing to make a Song about. 

-Dunine the first cruise of the new turret ship, the (1ptatn, she 
(or he, shalt we say?) met with some rough weather, which 
‘“‘whisked the great iron monster this way and that, as though 
she were only an empty barrel.” The great ship happily got 
safely through all her troubles, but those aboard will no doubt 
long have a vivid recollection of the Captain and his (her) 


whiskers. 
et Bun bY) and 6 Risk.” i 
Tur Chief Commissioner of Police, in the observations on street 
traffic contained in his report to the Home Secretary, expresses 
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Once there was a lovely princess, ee wee | ca Te But then came the favoured suitor— 


Wooed was she by three fine princes ; Ob, good ! oh, what rapture ! 
But at them she turn’d her nose up, But what misery for the others. 
Metaphorically speaking. {After LonareLLow. 
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THE YOUNG LADY’S PROGRESS. 
No, 4.—THE ELIGIBLE SUITOR. 
And, after all, they make a sweet picture, to Jupy's way of thinking—these two young creatures, just beginning life. He, not exactly noble, 
but with a princely banking account; she, young, and beautiful, and guileless—and all that sort of thing. Excuse Juvy’s emotion, whilst 
she wipes away a tear.—Thank you, she has done tt. , 


Jutx 6, 1870.] 


his opinion that pedestrians, when crossing the principal thorough- 
fares, in their haste ‘run more risk than is necessary.” It is 
rather surprising to find that there is any ‘ risk necessary,” but 
there is no question that pedestrians in such cases do “run.” 
And, till they are safe over—if by good luck they do manage to 
reach the opposite pavement alive—thcir position consists mainly 
of “run” and “risk,” in about equal proportions. 


Rather a Come-down. 

Dr. Newton, the miracle worker, is deteriorating. The other day 
aman took a little blind boy to be cured by hin—without success, 
of course. The father having made some rather strong remarks, 
a scuffle ensued, in which the poor child is reported to have had 
his eyes blackened, instead of lightened. ‘This 1s coming down. 
It is something clever to cure the really sick, but a very little 
reflection will show that a black eye may be produced by con- 
siderably less than a mirror-cle. 


Pleasant—very ! 

Accounts from Wisconsin state that “the Oneida Indians 
have organized a brass band, and purchased twenty-five wind 
instruments.” They have, no doubt, also retired into the depths 
of the primeval forest to practise; and it is to be hoped they will 
enjoy themselves. Music, we know, hath charms to soothe the 
savage breast, and twenty-five trombones blown by twenty-five 
noble savages, none of whom know a note of music, must be one 
of the most soothing things that could possibly be listened to. 


THE 


YOUNG LADY OF BERKELEY SQUARE.” 


(Private and Confidential.) 

Monday, June 27th. 

Such fun to-day! Went with old Lady P * * * ® and her 
nieces, the two girls, to Hurlingham Park,—the Lords 
and Commons’ Pigeon Match. 

I do like these pigeon matches—though it dees seem rather 
cruelish to the poor birds—for one meets such nice people there, 
—of course, I mean men. Just fancy, too, my winning eightcen 
pairs of “ WHgeEreEr’s,” by being put up to the ‘straight tip,” as 
Mr. called it, and backing the ** Lower House.” 

Lord W pE B shot wonderfully, and so did also 
Mr. D* * * * * *; the poor pigeons only seemed to go up to 
come down again, and sometimes were really quite banged to 
pieces—feathers, I mean. 

We waited to see the “tie” for the cup “shot off" by Lord 
W bE B and Mr. M , and then, whom should 
I espy, just ag we were leaving, hut Arcy! It quite upset me, 
and I had been feeling so jolly all day. What shall I say to him, 


Tuesday. 

Was persuaded by Kitty to go with her and her young 
brother, Tom—who calls himself “an Oxford man"'—to see the 
finish of the Oxford and Cambridge match at Lorp’s. 

What an awfully stupid thing cricket is, to be sure! and why 
do such crowds of people go to Lono’s to see it? I'm sure it 
can’t be for the men ; for, of all the collections of hobbledehoyism, 
I do think those University undergraduates are the hobble- 
dehovest. 

You should just have seen Kirry’s brother Tom, what an idiot 
he made of himself; when the last Oxford batter—or whatever 
he’s called—was ‘“ bowled out,” or “ put out,” or whatever it 
is they're done to, and Cambridge won, I really thought the 
boy would go out of his mind. / wanted to go away, but they 
wouldn't hear of leaving till it was all over, so we didn't get 


home till past eight, and I had no time to dress at a/l properly, 


though Major B + * * * * was dining with us, and they had 
kept dinner back. 

I was quite angry with Kitty, for my poor nose was quite red, 
from the glaring sun at that place, and, though I smothered it in 
violet powder, I'm sure he was looking at it all dinner-time. 

Such a thousand pities, for I believe the man admires me, and 
there's no doubt he’s a good I mean, he's very well off. 

Sunday Evening. 

Major B * * * * * called again this afternoon, and mamma 
asked him to stay dinner. and I saw he was quite glad to do 80. 
I'm certain, now, it was for me, though I thought, at first, it 


F * For explanation of, and introduction to, this Story, see Nos. 158 and 159.— 
uDy, a 
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eal be papa’s celebrated ’34 port, but thut, I saw, he didn't - 
touch. 

As it was so awfully hot in the drawing-room after dinner, 
Major B. proposed going into the Square “garden.” It was 
almost dark when we entered, and I thought no one was there, 
but, coming suddenly round some bushes on the grass, who 
should plump up against us but Atay! 

It was so awkward. It seemed he knew Major B., and shook 
hands with him, so J was obliged to do ditto. As he held my 
hand in his, he looked me full in the face, and U couldn't 
bear it. I couldn't meet his honest gaze, knowing what I had to 
tell him. 

Why is everything so hard upon us girls? Why ara we forced 
to be false, dishonest, heartless? Yor is it not falseness, and 
dishonesty, and heartlessness, to do what I have done—to Ict 
dear. noble ALcy go on loving me, and 

What a little foolI am! J haven't got much money, so must 
get some one who has; Atay is ditto, so must do ditto. As for 
natural inclination, in these days, it is, of course, simply ahsurd 
to think of—much less to have—such a thing! Yet how fond 
Iam of Arey! 


(To be continued.) ~ 


THE FAIRY GODMOTHERS. 
(&ee Cartoon.) 


Ir happen'd ‘‘ once upon a time”’ 
(Tis thus each fairy tale commences), 
There lived a man—(I write in rhyme, 
Which for this story my defence is). 


His name was RapiKcn. Panter, 
He thought himself a big man—rather— 
And swell’d, and fuss‘d, and fumed did he, 
Because, forsooth, he was a Father ! 


Upon his cheek, so great his joy, 
The tear of pride like jewel glisten'd ; 
There never was so fine a boy, ¢ 
His Pa thought—‘‘ Laxp biti” he was christen’d. 


One Mother Guapstonr nursed the child, 
A Fairy she—though no one thought it— 
Soothed it with lullabies so mild, 
And lots of goody-goodies bought it. 


But to the christ’ning others came, 

Some by the rail, and some on board ships, 
To mend the Baby's shatter'd frame— 

The Fairy Godinothers, ‘‘their Lordships” ! 


For Baby show’d, to tell the truth, 
In all good qualities a failing ; 

A sickly bantling he, forsooth, 
Weak, feeble, rickety, and ailing. 


Nurse GLADSTONE, out of doors-—alone 
In rage set up her clack again ; 
‘© Won't I undo all they have done,” 
She cried, ‘‘ When J’ve him back again !” 
Which only shows that people should 
To trust her be most chary ; 
Or they may get more harm than good, 
From this vain spitefal Fairy. 


The Godmothers did all they conld— 
The infant, needing their befriendments, 
Grew handsome, healthy, strong, aud good, 
By Fairy Godmother ‘‘ amendments.” 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY'S: PEN. 


Scspyect to Fits—Pootr (tailor), “ - oo g-. 4 
A SOLDIER was 80 injured by the bursting of a shell, that he actually 
took up his quarters in ditferent parts of the town. 

Ir’s very profitable just now ¢urning cows into fields. 

Tite man who took entircly to coffee said he had sufficient grounds for 
doing so. , 

Area Railings—Caterwauling. 

A Dentist’s Oath—By Gum ! 

Iv Mr. Rowtanp (the famous perfumer’s) child were whipped, what 
would it say?--O don’t, O! Wouldn’t it? 

Oxr of the few farms where the Rinderpest would_be hailed with 
delight—-A baby farm. 
Wuy they should not require lunatic asylums at the capital of Spain— 


1 


- J Because it’s Mad-rid. 
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The die is cast. ALLY and Moszs have parted 
for ever, and ALLY has sought solace in a 


Also one of Mr. Moaxs’s collars for state 
foreign clime. He at once packed up. occas . 


fons. 


Also toilet requisites, to keep up the credit of 
the Lendon serio-comic journal which he 
has the honour of representing. 


Jupy, it is true, found the bulk of the tra- 
velling expenses; but Mr. Sioprr, in his own 
way, provided emergencies an IO U 
with amount b 


Also other toilet requisites, even to a—Inxuri- 
ous extent. 


Also, very B rly, he teok with him that 
4 {famous double-headed penny of his te toss 

[with. Also a few pins—very necessary when 
, buttons come off. 


On the other side of the Foreland, it is true, he was somewhat subdued. N.B.—Those 
ure SLOPER’s logs, round the corner; the rest of Sioprr, dreadfully ill, somewhere in 


the backgroun: 


On this side the North Foreland, {t was really a treat to hear Mr. Storer 
discoursing upon the wonders of the vasty deep. 


Meanwhile the boat urged on its wild career. | 
(To be very dreadfully continued. | 
Published by the Proprietor, at 78, Fleet Street, E.C.; Printed by Wooprait axp Kuxpzr, Milford Lane, Strand, London, W.0.—Wspuzspay, July 6, 1870. _ | 
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LETTER V. 


From Pau at School in France, to Virarsta at 
Miss McSpartan’s. 


My pgAR VrirortnrA,—I am sorry you should think 
there is too much about haricots in my letters, but, if 
you had to eat as many, you’d find they occupied a 
good deal of your attention. 

This time, though, I will write of something else, 
and give you an 
account of the 
various masters at 
this place. 

The head-mas- 
ter, as I think I 
said before, is 
called the Provi- 
seur. We do not 
generally see much 
of him, but he is 
a dreadful beast, 
and we all hate 
him worse than 
poison. 

When he takes 
it into his head to 
come into any of 
the studies or 
class-rooms, every- 
body has to stand 
up until he thinks 
fit to leave again, 
which he generally 
does after looking us all up and down twice over, 
through a double eyeglass, and, while he’s doing it, 
[ can tell you, your knees seem regular to give way, 
for you never know which is going to catch it. 

Sometimes I have seen him single one particular one 
out, which he generally does by the ear, lifting you up 
on to your tip-toes, as though it were a handle toa jug. 


— There is a Mrs. 

| Proviseur, too, 

who lives in a 

distant part of the 

building, and we 

hardiy ever get 

a glimpse of her. 

She is a very thin 

little woman, and 

he is a great pom- 

pous man, with 

several double- 
chins. 

I expect she is 
frightened out of 
her life at him, 
and I don’t won- 
der; butone of the 
boys told me that 
he was told by one of the servants that she bullies 
him dreadfully when they are by themselves, and it’s 
after he has been catching it himself he takes a turn 
round and pulls the boys’ ears so spiteful. 

I rather think, though, a worse beast than him is 
the Censeur. He has the regulating of the punish- 
ments—and don’t he just give it you !—and he takes 


THIS IS THE PROVISEUR, 


THIS IS THE CENSEUR. 


THIS IS THE CAPTAIN, 


notes in a pocket-book, for fear he should forget, and 
any unfortunate beggar should get off half an hour 
cheaper ; and he is always prying and poking round 
every corner, with his nose stuck out, and wearing his 
dressing-gown and slippers, so as to sneak about and 
drop on you easy. 

The sort of punishments you get at this place are 
—first, the retenue, which means being kept in during 
play-time, and having to write from dictation, which 
is quite impossible ——— 
to the English fel- 
lows, because he 
mumbles so and 
goes so quick, be- 
sides your not 
knowing how to 
spell half the 
words, so you just 
scribble anything 
down; and if the 
beginnings and 
ends of the lines 
look like words, it 
don’t much matter 
about the middle 
part, as it’s never 
examined, only he 
pretends to take it 
away with him to 
do so. 

It is one of the 
Mattres - d’ étude, 
or ushers, who Tis is ovR Maitre D' ETUDE. 
has to do the dictating, and as he has to stop in as 
much as we do, I don't suppose he particularly likes 
it. 

That is him with the bald head, and his hair pulled 
over and arranged in the manner of ad'oyley. He is 
an old man, and as yellow as anything, which we think 
is because of the garlic he is always eating, He is also 
all over wrinkles. 

They bully him 
here awfully, and 
don't pay him 
hardly anything, 
so that his only 
pleasure in _ life 
seems to be snuff, 
which he puts up 
his nose by the half- 
ounce, besides what 
goes into the wrin- 
kles I spoke of. 

The other pun- 
ishment is called 
aux arréls — that 
means standing 
during play - time : 
with your face to THIS 13 THE RETENUE MASTER, 
the wall, and staring at the bricks an hour at a time, 
which isn’t very lively, and you mayn’t stir unless it’s 
very cold, when you can do cellar-flaps and double- 
shuffles for a minute or two, to keep up your circulation. 

That one with the hat and double glass is the 
master of the study (the Auitiéme) where I am. 
He is rather a sneak, andysplits on amy one to 
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get himself out of a row when the Censcur blows him up ; but otherwise he 
hus his good points — for instance, reading novels, ARSEXK HovussavE 
and Frypgav, behind an exercise-book or a dictionary, so as to cover 
it over sharp if the Censcur should pop in. 

And while he is reading his books, of course the fellows can do what 
they like, such as French oughts:and-crosses, and looking after your silk- 
worms in your desk, or flying May-bugs, or anything else, except the hum- 
bugging lessons. 

But perhaps it is better when he is writing verses—for he is a poet— 
and then he fixes his eyes on the ceiling and never notices anything, 
unless you give him a dab with « chewed paper pellet, which puts him 
in an awful rage when it catches him, 

The other master—that long gentleman with the straggling moustache 
and imperial like mustard-and-cress run to seed—is what we call the 
Captain, and he does our drilling and gymnastics. 

He can’t do much gymnastics himself without puffing a good deal, and 
he cannot walk very quickly either; so when we are doing our grand 
promenades and right-about quick-march round tbe corner, he has to run 
to keep up with us, and gets so red in the face, we expect he will go off 
some day with a bang. 

He is the only master who swears ; but then he is military, and so the 
Proviseur has to look over it. 

He is rather a jolly old chap, and would give us all holidays if it rested 
with him ; but he makes a dreadful fuss if your buttons don’t shine, and 
he will have your cotton gloves jammed on right to'the finger-ends, and 
when they are shrunk after washing, it makes your blood run cold, and 
your hand looks like white sausages too tightly packed. 

‘But I must conclude, for the present, with best love to you; and I hope 
you sometimes think of one far away from dear Old England—namely, 
Your affectionate friend, 
Pav. 
_T hope you don’t mean to cry off our engagement, because it would be 
| very trescherous of you; and I don't think I could put up with the food 
{ at this place, unless I had some object in life to look forward to. 


—-—_ 


‘““THE STORY OF GHARLES DICKENS'S LIFE.” 
Everrgopy will send to the library for Mr. Forster’s volume as s00n as 
it appears. In the meanwhile, Mr. Hottey, of Piccadilly, has published 
a most interesting book with the above title, which Jupy’s readers would 
do well to buy. From a thousand and one anecdotes, Jopy extracts this, 
il'ustrative of Her Msgrsty’s rezard for her late distinguished subject :— 
*‘ Six years ago, just before the library of Mr. THACKERAY was sold off 
at Palace Green, Kensington, a catalogue of the books was sent to Her 
Masxsty, in all probabi.ity by her request. She desired some memorial 
of the great man, and preferred to make her own selection by purchase, 
rather than ask the family for any momento by way of gift. There were 
books with old drawings from THACKERAY’s pen and pencil, there were 
others crammed with MS. notes, but there was one lot thus described in 
the catalogue :— 

‘‘ DICKENS (C.) A Crristwas CarRoL, in Prose, 1843. 
‘* Presentation Copy, 
“ Inscribed 
“W. M. THACKERAY, from CHARLES DICKENS 
‘(Whom he made very happy once a long way from home). 

‘‘Her Masesty expressed the strongest desire to possess this, and sent 
an unlimited commission to buy it. The original published price of the 
book was 53. It became Her Masesty’s property for £25 10s., and was 
at once taken to the palace.” . 


THE 


YOUNG. LADY OF BERKELEY SQUARE." 
(Private and Confidential.) 

Thursday, July 7th. 

Stopping for two days with the Lree-Saaws in Westbourne 
Terrace. 

Came last night for their ‘annual dance,” and go home again 
“riday. 

Awful crowd of rather second-ratish people. Didn't care 

about it at all. Didn't get to bed till nearly five, and then what 
| : b-d—a litule closet of a place with two beds in it, mine on the 
ior! 

People really shouldn't ask so manv people to stop in their 
houses, if they haven't accommodation for them. The youngest 
Lre-Sxaw slept in the other bed, and snored ull night. 

Friday, July 8th. 

Such an adventure to-day! I declare I’m hardly “off the 
tremble,” as Simmonps says, yet. 


, “ For explanation of, and introduction to, this Story, see Nos. 158 and 159.— 
UDY. 


It came to pass in this way. I started off after breakfast, 
this morning, to spend a long duy with Laura D., who lives in 
the Belgrave Ruad. 

Poor Laura was only married to Mr. D—— last—let me see, 
when icas it?—oh, just after the Lanes’ first dance, so it was; 
but [ imagine she 8 just a trifle tired of it. Her mother lives in 
Eccleston Square, close by, so Lavra is always popping in and 
out there, and people do say that Captain G * * * #—the first 
love—often dues ditto, but J don't believe it. 

However, poor Laura doesn't seem at all happy, and so I 
often go and have a lony chat with her over—what she calls— 
“the old times.” 

Lacuna is only twenty-three, but has got her ‘old times.” 
Heigho! who has not, 1 wonder! But it don't do to think about, 
at all. 

Well, Mrs. L.-S., who I know wanted the carriage for her 
afternoon shopping, recommended my gving by the Underground 
Railway to Victuria Stauon, where I should be cluse to the 
Belvrave Road. 

I didn’t at all see it; however, the discussion ended in my 
toddling off, with the governess and the young L.-S.’s, to the 
station at Bishop's Road. 

I had never been by the ‘“ Underground” before, and I 'll 
take very good care I never do again. 

The governess got me a ticket, saw me into a first-class 
carriage, and off I went. 

. The carriage I had got into was an empty one, and I really 
became co nervous and frightened at the darkness and bustle, 
that I was quite glad wheu a man got in abvut three stations 
farther on—I think it was called South Kensington. 

Of course I just looked at him, and he stared at me very hard. 
He appeared to be quite a gentleman, and when he began to say 
something about “the unpleasantness of the Underground,” I 
didn't see why I shouldn't answer. 

I was then very surry I did, for he immediately came and sat 
down opposite me. 

Almost directly after this, we went into another tunnel. To 
my surprise I theu felt something on my toe, and to my dreadful 
fright svon felt it to be the man’s foot pressing mine, on purpose. 

In a few minutes we were out of the tunnel, and the man 
began to speak again. I didn’t answer a word, but kept my eyes 
tight on the ground. 

Then he began to squeeze my foot again! 

What should Ido? It wasn't any good calling out, for there 
was nobody to call to! 

The dreadful creature went on talking about all sorts of 
things—Where I had come from? Where I was going to? 
How came I to be there by myself? Was any one going to 
meet me ?—and at last ended by actually asking if he might be 
allowed to call upon me J 

I thought I should have fainted, and though I moved to 
the other end of the carriage, still the wretch followed me. 
Just as I was on the point of besinning tu cry, the train stopped, 
the door of our carriage opened, and a gentleman jumped in. 
Gracious—if it wasn't ALay! 

I didn't like to tell him my trouble, as mamma is 80 strict in 
her injunctions to me not to know him any more now; but he 
saw the state of affairs at a glance. 

The next station was Victoria, and as I got out, the dreadful 
man actually followed me ; though, of course, directly ALcy entered, 
he was quiet. How glad was I then to see that Axoy also left 
the train. 

Well, I gave up my ticket at the little wicket-gate, and went 
up the stairs, the dreadful man close behind me, and just as I 
got to the top he spoke. I ran on as quickly as I could into the 
roadway outside, the creature still following me; then I turned 
round and saw ALGy. 

He understood directly, went straight up to the man, who 
then tried to run off, caught him by the collar, and—oh! I shall 
never forget it—gave him such a tremendous beating with his 
walking-stick. 

The man tried to get loose, but Atey held him in a grip of 
tron, till he had literally broken the stick into pieces over him, 
then let him go, and the miserable wretch sneaked off without a 
word, for Arey declared, if he spoke at all, he would do it all 
over again. 

Then Atcy opened the door of a cab for me, took off his hat, 
and strolled quietly away just as if nothing in the world had 
happened. 
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When the cabman stopped at Launa’s house in the Belgrave 
Road, and I was paying him, he said, ‘‘ That’s what I calls 
somethin’ like a gent, miss.” 

And so is A.cy everything that is noble and nice, and—oh! 
why doesn't he have some more money ? 

It took several cups of Laura’s fumous tea before I got over 
my fright. 

Saturday. 

Atcy called this afternoon, and Tuomas, according to ma’s 
instructions, said no one was at home. J was leoking at him all 
the time from between the ferns in the conservatory, and—how 
cruel it all seems! 

But though they may say what they like, I shall never forget 
him. (To be continued.) 


A NEW WAY OF SPOILING THE EGYPTIANS. 

[A new branch of industry, it is reported, has been opened up by 
a Liverpool firm. They have established a depét on the Nile, and carry 
on a brisk trade in a sort of spurious guano, which is dug up by gangs of 
native labourers, and consists of a rich soil, in which are mixed frag- 
ments of pottery, bituminous cloth, and bones—the latter supposed to be 
those of Kgyptian mummies, embalmed some thousand years ago. The 
‘“‘stuff” is used for manure, and fetches good prices in the English 
agricultural counties, as top-dressing for turnips, &c.] 

More than a thousand years ago—we're sure of that, at any rate— 

These ancient mammies and their bones (which we so highly. 
venerate), 

Were carefully, by anxious friends, with many wrappers cover’d 


up, 

And thea with pitch, and wax, and sich, from head to foot were 
smother'd up! ' 

Now on that Nile, where all this while they lay just as they'd 
fix’d ‘em up, 

Their poor old bones with dirt and stones, to make manure, 
they ‘ve mix’d ’em up! 

Snre, if their relatives who first were kind enough to pickle ‘em. 

Could only guess the future mess they would get in, ‘twould 
tickle ‘em! 


But to us modern folk, perhaps, most strongly does this case 


sh - - ow, 
“To what base uses,” by-and-by, “ we may return, Horatio!” 


JUDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
SkconD QUESTION. 
Ought a Man to Beat his Wife? 


Dear Mapam,—I must confess to very considerable astonishment at 
your temerity in proponnding the question. “ Ought a man to beat his 
wife?” when it is a fact of world-wide notoriety that you are in the 
babi: of beating your husband, Puncnu, weckly; so severely, indeed, that 
the only marvel is that he is able to continue his business at all. You beat 
him in wit, in refinement * * * * # # # # 

Your constant and devoted reader, 
Henry JoHN CAM. 
[The rest is really too much for Jupy's modesty. |] 


ABERDEEN, June 23rd, 1870. 
The Proprietor of Jupy. 


Sir. 
To your question, “ Ought a man to beat his wife?” Tanawer, “ No.” 
I am, Sir. AN ABERDONIAN. 
[Just so! 


Much obliged to you.— Proprixrror. | 
A man should be-at his wife’s side as often as possible. 


[So he ought, with exceptions.—J upy. | 


No, 8 MAN will never beat, 
Whate'er the provocation, 

Her at whose anvelic feet 
He offered adoration. 

Ought a man to beat bis wife? 
Never, Jcpy, never ! 

Sooner let hia lose his life, 
Than his manhood ever. 


{Much for Bravo.—Jupy. ] 


Yes, if a man could ! 
[A noble sentiment ! 


W. T. G. 


MACFARLANE. 
‘“* Bravo” from the gallery.—Jupy.] 


Yes, at this time of year; for every wife likes her husband to give 
her a blow at the rea-side. G. W. H. 


[Most decidedly ; but this is equivocation.—Joupy. ] 


Yer, if he’s ABLE. 
[Ah ! there is really poetry in this.—Jopy. ] 


HENPECKED. 
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A wife that can't be beuten 
Is the wife that | have got; 
But were I nt so lucky, 
I'd stili say, Better (neat her) not! Parer PIrer. 
[Glad to hear you 're so lucky, Peter.—Jupy.] 


Ooght a man to beat his wife? Yes! Having been greatly smitten 
by her before marriuge, it is bat fair that he should smite her afterwards, 
Witrrep MARKHAM. 


(Is WitFrep having a joke with us ?—Jupy.] 


Beat her in jargon—he may if hecan, | 
Thoogh early retiring, he finds the best plan; 
The issue of scratch-matches thus may be put, 
Sbe wins by a band, or he by a fuot. 
[No, no, no! What! use your boots? 
Jupy.] 


CAMBRIA. 
This is unmanly.— 


RUNNING NOTES. 


4s THE opinion we expressed Jast week, that the vacancy which 
Lord Ciarenvon’s death caused in the Cabinet would not be 
supplied by a mere shifting of places among e isting oftice- 
holders, but that Mr, GLapstoxE would avail himself of the 
opportunity of strengthening his government by the introduction 
of: an outsider, has been verified by the result. GRranviILLEe 
leaves the Colonial for the Foreign Office, Lord KimBencry gives 
up the Privy Seal for the Colovial Seeretaryship, and Lord 
HatiFax is the new man brought into the Cabinet as Privy Seal. 
“ New,” Viscount Hatirax can be called only in relation to the 
present administration, for he has had large experience of public 
life, and is versed in all the arts of political chicanery. Lord 
Ha trax cannot be accused of any foolish regard for consistency 
or adherence to principle, when party exigencies demand their 
sacrifice; and therefore he cannot fail to prove a useful member 
of the Jim Crow Government. The skill which marked his lord- 
ship's mysterious negotiation with the Irish members sume twenty 
years ago, when he sat in the Commons as Sir Charles Woop, 
will, duubtless, recommend him to his colleagues as a fitting 
instrument for conducting a similar intrizue in the troublesome 
times which are coming; for Mr. GLapstoxr has made what 
amounts to a declaration that he will not found a Roman 
Catholic university in Ireland, and, unless this be evaded by 
some juggle, the Pope will withdraw his support from the Grap- 
STONE administration, and then its davs are numbered. Mr. 
Bricut’s successor at the Board of Trade has not yet been 
appointed. It is high time that the attention of the House of 
Commons should be caitled to this matter. 


ay The Irish Land Bill has taken the course we prescribed for 
it before it was introduced into Parliament. We annonnced that 
it would be a moderate measure, that it would be reformed in 
some particulars by the Conservative party, and that it would 
become law; and, last week, referring to the swagger of the 
Ministerial press about the Lords’ amendments, we stated that 
there would be a compromise, resulting in the adoption of the 
more important of the amendments in question. The compro- 
mise has commenced, even before the Bill has gone back to the 
Commons. On the consideration of the amendments on Tuesday 
the arrangement was carried out in the most amicable manner. 
To save the honour of the Government, Ministers were permitted 
to assume the appearance of amending some of the Conservative 
amendments, although it was confessed that the Government 
alterations went farther in a Conservative sense than the original 
amendments! This reminds one of a garrison surrendering 
a citadel, but marching out with “the honours of war.” The 
game will have to be further played out when the Bill gets back 
to the Commons. One or two of the Lords’ amendments, which 
the Conservatives care little for (indeed—but our readers must 
keep this to themselves, for if the Rads were to know it they 
might presume upon it—the Conservatives do not care much for 
any of them, the Bill being a good Bill for the landlords), will 
be disagreed with, and the others will be agreed to, and then the 
Lords, with becoming gravity, will accept the compraumise. 


g% The University Tests Bill has passed through the Com- 
mons, snd will be accepted by the Loris, though it is possible 
they may restore the clause respecting Headships of Colleges to 
the form in which it appeared in the Bill when introduced by the 
Government. Thus it will be seen the Constitutional party are 
gradually clearing away the obstacles which would have ob- 


structed their progress in the coming strugyle. 
THURSDAY, July 7. 
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THE YOUNG LADY’S PROGRESS. 
No. 5.—THE MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT. 


The Fish is hook——Jupy means, the happiness of the Young Couple will soon be complete. While the Lucky Swain receives the congratulations 
of the dear one’s relatives, the dear one in question playfully glances over the nasty, stupid legal document, just to see that it’s all right, yow know. 


(Oh, you pretty innocent little thing, you/ you know you'd have him if he hadn't a farthing. Walker /) 


(LEFT AT IT WHEN JUDY WENT TO! PREss. 


Juty 13, 1870.] 


THE “JUDY” CHALLENGE CUP. 


Wimbledon, 1870. 
(See CaRTOON.) 


Fast they come! fast they come ! 
Joining the meeting, 

Flocking from distant home, 
Friendly competing. 

North and South, East and West, 


Etcno and RawewaGH, 
Issue your summons; 

Send forth the war-call far 
To Lords and Commons, — 

‘Come away ! come away!” 


Never heed trifles ; Meet on the heather, 
‘‘Come in your war array,” All sworn to do their best, 
Volunteer Rifles. Striving together. 


Come as the bills come, when 
Christmas approaches ; 

Come as blue pills come, then 
Swarm like cockroaches. 

‘* Faster come, faster come, 
Faster and faster ; 

Chief, vassal, page, and groom, 
Tenant and master.” | 


All for the Camp are bound, 
March-music’s playing— 
Hark to the bugle’s sound ! 
Trumpets are braying. 
Beatings of drum one hears, 
Clashings by cymbal done— 
Hail to the Volunteers 
Gather’d at Wimbledon ! 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. } 


Wanted a Strainer. 

In the debate in the French Chambor on the petition of the 
Orleans Princes to be allowed to return to France, a certain M. 
Gré&vy spoke very strongly against granting the request, qualify- 
ing as “dupes and scoundrels” those who favoured it. He was 
called upon. to explain, with no very great success; but warm 
Grévy was apparently not at all to the taste of the Chamber, 
ae he has,accordingly been put on one side to settle and to get 
cool. “3 


| **Bless you, me Che-ildren !” 

Tue Pore hag sent to the Queen of Spain, who obligingly 
communicated to him the intelligence of her ‘abdication, a tele- 
gram, which runs thus :-—— The Holy Father blesses your Majesty, 
and especially the Prince of the Asturias, in the new position in 
which your act has placed him.” This is very kind of His Holi- 
ness, more especially as the Prince of the Asturias has very good 
reason to bless himself just now, and probably will have more. 


The Spanish Coup d’Etat. 

GenERAL Paim’s offer of the Spanish Crown to Prince LEoroip 
of Hohenzollern, and his acceptance of it, have caused much 
sensation, and both in this country and in France have been 
regarded as most unaccountable. Jupy has great pleasure in 
making known the fact that it is on account of the Prince's 
sagacity that he was chosen. Priam has a great liking for a good 
German so-sage. 


Loaves and Fishes. 

[A statement is made by a weekly paper, that there will be no more 
aioe whitebait dinners; at least, whilst Mr. Guapsronsg holds the 
reins. 

WHILE GLADSTONE is in power, ‘tis said, no hungry Lib'ral sinners 

Will be allow’d to waste their time at Greenwich whitebait 
dinners ; | 

To us, who know his schemes of old, this dodge is only comic, 

Although, of course, 'tis meant to look supremely economic. 

Ye Lib rals, see the reason for agreeing to bis wishes: 

The ae long since you've eaten up, and swallow’d all the 
fishes ! 


Injuns and Engines. 

Tue Times correspondent reports that a train on the Pacific 
Railway was approaching the Platte River, when the engine- 
driver discovered a band of 300 Indians crossing the line. ‘“ As 
the train neared them they began to yell, and supposing they 
were about to attack the train, full steam was put on, driving it 
through the band at high speed, and killing thirteen Indians.” 
The American Government have been making overtures to the 
Indians lately, and perhaps this is a playful way they have of 
carrying them into effect. It strikes one, though, that if there is 
much of this kind of overture, they ‘ll hardly get through their 
programme. 


One for the Sea. 

Ar Ostend, on Sunday week, it is reported, the peculiar 
ceremony of blessing the sea was performed by the clergy of 
Belgium. Let us hope the sea felt better after it. Of one 
thing we may be quite sure, namely, that lots of jolly people will 


be blessing the sea far some time to come, and most likely with 


very good reason. i 
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SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


Vistrors to the sea-side will be glad to learn that there are several 
fashionable watering-places where they can have a ha’penny dip. 
A very Popular Working Men’s Association—Beer. 
A Licut After-piece—A pheasant’s tail. 
How can you pull a house down if you raze it? 
You can’t marry a-miss if you marry a widow. 
Tre man who broke his fast, broke loose at the same time. 
- “* Tae looking-glass and J,’”’ said ugly Miss Nopbs, ‘‘ reflect together.” 
CERTAINLY, witches have been known to ride on mouses, Hence our 
word sinon(a)mouse. 
A TALLOW-CHANDLER is much given to wick-ed works. 
Ip Captain Gtc, R.N., blows his men up, why is he like a lady's 
brooch ?— Because he ’s a deck-orater. 
A Jornt Concern—Anxiety about the butcher’s bill. 
A man who drinks drams seldom has many scruples. 
A Repiection By a Lig-aBep.—The worst of being called too soon, is 
that you are knocked up early in the morning. 
To those who are in Pecuniary Difficulties—Get out! 
Witu regard to theatrical managers, it has been said that a man is 
always known by the ‘‘ company”’ that he keeps. 
‘* Wuart do you take me for?” as Park's Life Pill was recently heard 
to inquire. 
A PERSON, one hot night lately, when asked if he would like to ven- 
ture on an ice? said he was afraid he might break through. 
Iy your bootmaker sends boots home you can’t walk in, you should 
walk into bim. 
Liuitep Lie-ability—Clumsiness in telling crackers. 
How to keep yourself Dry—Kat freely of red herrings and salt beef, 
and don’t drink. 
Mepicat.—Jupy saw a man, the other day, with something dreadful 
on hie arm. He will probably never get rid of it while he fives, poor 
fellow! for it was his wife. 


A NEW WAY OF LOOKING AT IT, 


’ From quite a Wreng Point of View. 
Mrs. Jupy, Hoxourep Mapam,—Having for a great number of years 
been intimately connected with several London theatres, and feeling that 
I have thereby qualified myself to know just about as little as anybody 
possibly could do of what will please the public, I beg respectfuily to 
offer my services as your dramatic critic. 

In the next place, I happen never to go to any theatre, under any cir- 
cumstances, to see anything whatever, except it’s something at the 
theatre I am at work in all the year round about seven hours a night. 

Honoured Madam, I have no idea how much it is customary to pay a 
dramatic critic, but I once met one in evening dress, with an eighteen- 
penny bouquet in his button-hole, and they told me it was three-halfpence 
a line. I calculated he, therefore, must have been ont of pocket, for 
floral ornaments, exclusive of laundress’s expenses, and other e¢¢ ceteras, 
until he had reached the end of his second or third paragraph. 

I will not, however, be hard upon your journal, which, I am told, does 


‘not circulate as well as the other two dozen comic papers. We will say 
three-halfpence, if you are agreeable, half-lines counting the same as 


whole ones. , 
This is, however, a mere business detail, and will not, I trust, inter- 


fere with the high tone which I should like to take— you can touch up the 


grammatical construction yourself—upon dramatic topics under discussion. 

It may be as well to mention, at this early stage of our acquaintance, 
that I @ supernumerary member of the company of one of the best 
houses, and that I possess much nobility of presence, and excellent legs, on 
which I was personally complimented by a late eminent tragedian who © 
padded. 

As my time is now thoroughly occupied with a banner, accompanied by 
messages of a hostile character from the foe, I, of course, have seen 
nothing of what is doing at the other houses. 

At ours, we are just now thickly papcred, but we think if we can only 
hold ont through the dog-days, the weather must shut up the rest of the _ 
theatres, and then we shall get their customers. With this hope we ‘‘ fret 
our hour’’—if I may be allowed a quotation from the well-knownSwan of | 
Avon. 

Talking of the Swan, I have it upon good authority—a hairdresser, with 
theatrical connections—the very one who shaves a celebrated low comedy, 
well known as the best-shaved man in London—who has heard it from 
a carpenter, that the Globe has been taken on lease for ninety-nine years, 
to play legitimate business. Who on earth they think they will get to pay 
to see it I can't imagine ; but as it isn’t I who am finding the money, it 
don’t much signify. v . 

Iam told that Mr. Nevitie is hammering away as hard as ever at the - 
Adelphi, and knocking something good out of Mr. Rrapk’s anvil; but they 
say the Robust Invalid is rather trying on a warm night. I shouldn't have 
troubled Mr. Monydux for the loan of it if I had been the management. 
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Beggar Woman (with emphasis). 


I don't think I should have revived Little Em’ly if I had had the manage- 
ment of the Olympic, because I should have been afraid that a certain 
extraneous interest attached .toit might not have proved sufficient to draw 
large houses after the play had been running so long already. The worst 
of the piece is, I should think, that people are obliged to have read the 
book before they can make head or tail of the drama; and then, disgrace- 
ful as it is, there are actually thousands of playgoers who haven't, 
besides some other thousands who have read and forgotten all about it. 

As to Mr. Rercr’s new piece, I should say, from the descriptions I have 
had, that a breakdown or two and a little of the old vulgar comic business 
might prevent its breaking down altogether. 

The public are such a dreadful lot, you know, and they won’t have 
their intellects cultivated, and they really do like to be amused for their 
money, and it’s very disgusting of them that they know no better—but 
they don’t. However, this is between ourselves. 

Just you listen to me a moment, honoured Madam : if you want to keep 
up your name as a critic in theatrical matters, you back up the Big 
Failures, go in heavy for the legitimate, and praise all that is standard 
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IT HAD HIM. 
Ir’s THE BrstE Trout I’M TELLING you, Sir !—1T Is, INDEED—AS SURE AS YOU'RE A GENTLEMAN ! 
[And right off he gave her Sicpence. 
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A lord could hardly have done more. 


and classical, and long-winded, even though it spells bankruptcy for 
the management with the biggest possible B. 

Only go in for it with all your might, and run dewn Bouctcauur, 
because he draws, and he oughtn’t to. Run down burlesque, because 
it’s the only thing that gets any swells in the stalls. Run down Tom 
Tuorxe and Davip James by all means; and whatever you do, don’t say 
Extsx Hott brings as much money to the Strand as any other lady who 
may have acted there before in the same line of business. 

At any rate, please give me the office, and three-halfpence, and I will do 
all that’s proper, and only write up the ones who will subscribe regularly 
to your valuable journal (and pay in advance), besides’ taking a large 
number of the copy in which the criticism shall appear. 

I am, honoured Madan, yours truly, 
THe OnLy Jones. 

P.S.—I am distinguished by the ‘‘ only” from other persons of the same 
name in the profession. I am the only living Jones who has been 
honoured by personal contact with the late Epmunp Keay, 
a great man, though violent, and wore boots of unusual solidity. 
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II,—Expellas furci tamen usque recurret : Escape.) |; 


7Hh+Styla :-Check{ ) ) (1V.—Hoc habet : Revenge. 
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TREACHERY ON THE SOUTH COAST. 
‘* Sea-side Rambles, indeed!" says Mrs. Bopcrr; ‘‘don’t you take me out to no such Places again—I'm a respectable Married Woman, 
and not a Injun Rubber Ball.” 


(That's Mrs. B. in the back-ground, stuck fast, and that's a perfidious person of the name of LARKINS. They wet at the Boardiny-house. 
It was the party of the name of LaRKINS who proposed the ramble. 
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. UNMISTAKABLE. 


_. “Sit a bit upper, if you can, Mantar,” said the First Hexry of the House of Hicatxs; ‘it’s rather tiring, but it’s the right thing. 
Nobody, to look at me, would know I hadn't been born at it.” 
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PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 


A New Version. 


My pgar Pavt,—You never knew anything 80 ridiculous as our 
dancing-master. 
He is a very young man, with a moustache of half a dozen hairs, about 
which he is extremely particular, and we think he counts them. 
He is fair, and has great blue eyes, but he haa no notion how to use 
them for anything but seeing with, and he is altogether the namby- 
pambyest creatare you ever knew. 


Not that I, for one, would care to give a person of his class the .. 


Saintest encouragement ; but then, you know, how very hard-up one is 
for any sort of excitement in such a mild instiution as a young ladies’ 
school. 

I don’t know how it is some girls are so fust, and forward, and’ impra- 
dent, and several here make eyes at him, and go on ina dreadful way ; 
80 that, if he noticed it, I feel sure he would never be able to doa single 
step—only I don’t think he docs. Besides, he always has those great 
blue eyes of his fixed on our feet, and never raises them, so I daresay he 
wouldn't even know any of our faces if he met us out of school. 

I must say, I think it is rather humiliating for the girls to lavish tier: 
sweetest smiles upon poor Puars, as we call him, and him to take no 
notice of them—but then, that's a matter of. tagte, 

In tho meanwhile, the great simpleton gpes.-on fiddling and jumping, 
looking so awfully absurd about the leys, you "d be obliged to burst out 
laughing sometimes, if you died for it. 

But I must tell you of something that’ ‘happened the other day, which 
did not turn out quite as aah Pthenent it woaold, and which has 
made me rather unhappy. - 

You must know that elie le. cames he briogs with him a box that he 
carries his fiddle i in, and a wretcbed shabby little carpet-bag, in which, 
while he remains in the house, after se as put on his dancing shoes, he 
locks up his boots. 

Now, why on earth he should lock up ois boats may puzzle you at 
first, but I will tell you how I found ont. - * 

I was, then, you must know, very curious about it, and having 
watched him put the bag away in a quiet corner in the passage, I made 
an excuse of a sick headache to get off the dancing lesson, and went and 
had a peep. | 

It was a dreadfully rubbishing lock, and I could have opened it easily 
with a hair-pin; but even that was not necessary, for he had turned the 
key without properly closing the bag. 

I soon found out, therefore, the mystery of the boots. 
never in your life saw anything so dreadtully shabby ! 
polished, but had great holes in the soles, and the heels trodden horribly 
down on one side, and the springs with the elastic broken out, and all in 
Sringes. 

Well, you know, while I was laughing at these fearful things in boots, 
I saw a piece of paper in the bag, and took it out, and, as nobody was 
looking —- 

Of course, I know you will say I should not have done it, and that it 


Oh, Pavt, you 
They were well 


was very mean, and all that; but then, girls do these sort of things 
akoays, and it’s only a great sham to pretend they wouldn't. 

Well, any how, I read the paper, which was a letter, and I read it be- 
cause I saw it was in a woman's handwriting, and I wanted. to see 
whether it was from some one he was in love with. 

But what do you think? It wasn’t a love-letter at all, but a letter 
from his mother, and it was all ahout her not having enough to eat, and 
dreadful things like that, and telling him he must ask for something in 
advance from Miss McSpartan, and send it to her at once ; though it 
seemed he had asked Mcsparvan before, and she bal made a great fuss, 
and said some very cruel things to him about being poor. . 

Well, when I had read this, do you know, I felt ready to cry, when I 
thought how all we girls had been making fun of him, and him jumping 
and jiddling, and us giving him lots of unnecessary trouble, and all the 
while his heart, perhaps, as heavy ua lead / 

And so it struck me I had got a sovereign in my purse that Uncle 


‘Jack gave me, and I reslly should only have spent it in sweets, and such 


trumpery, which generally make you ill. 
But when I had wrapped the sovereign up in the letter, and replaced 
it, I had barely time to cram in the boots before he came out into the 
passage. 
You can’t think how he did colour up when he saw me with the shabby 
carpet-bug in my hand ; because, of course, he thought I had found out 
about the boots. 
I felt ashamed too, and dropped the bag, and ran away upstairs ; but 
you may judge what my feel/nus were when SxiTHRRS—that ’s one of the 
girls—came up to say that Pumps wanted (0 sperk to me a moment. 
I went down, and found him in the passage, looking so white. 
‘*Oh,” said he — holding out something towards me, which I knew was 
that disgusting sovereign Wrapped up in paper—‘‘I think you accidentally 
dropped this, just now.” 
I held out my hand—then drew it back. 
**T really don’t want it,” I ssid; ‘‘if you would let me givé—I mean, 


if you would ullow me to lend it—for a day or two—or a month or—— 
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He squeezed my hand, and I saw those great blue eyes of his fill up 
suddenly with tears. 

I thought, for the moment, that he looked quite handsome and noble, 
and that he was going to make a grand speech, but he stammered instead, 
and blushed dreadfully, and said,— 

‘© ’'m very much obliged. Thank you; but I couldn't.” 

And then he thrust the money back into my hand, and actually ran 
away -in hia pumps, too—to pretend, I suppose, that he was not in the 
habit of wearing those dreadful burst boota, but was only carrying them 
to the shoemaker’s to get them mended. 

And s0 our interview ended, without another word ; the girls, you 
‘may be sure, wondering what on ‘eat'th it was about, and pecping at us, in 
their nasty sly way, from round the corner. 

.And he went away like that, with: hie heart too fall: to speak, and 
looked quite silly-and mean, skipping down the steps in his absurd 
dancing-shoes, tied with a bow of ribbon in fron. 

And he said no more, and I said nothing either; and did you ever 
know anything so truly ridiculous? Bat, I suppose, in life, one cannot 
always find the right words to speak until long after, when the time to 
speak them has gone for cver. 
And, perhaps it may happen, that we only recollect such unspoken 
' words at a grave-side, and think that the life that has passed away might 
have been a happier one if we had turned back and said so-and-so, or 
such a thing, wails there was yet time. Yours miserably, VirGrnra. 
ee 


“MY CROQUED LESSONS.’—(No. 1) 


A Confession from the Diary of a Nameless Gentleman. © 


STILL STOPPING AT “THE HOLLIES "—REMINISCENCES’ OF CER- 
TAIN BOTTINSS—NINA'S ‘TIGHT CROQUETS "—LAURA’S “ LITTLE 
WAYS”"—PWO ESCAPES PROM THE TOILS—FLORA’S PROPOSAL. 


I am just about the must ignorant fellow in the world. 

I am also just about the stupidest. 

Perhaps youu ‘ll say—But why ? 

I’li tell you. Because I dunt know how to pa at croquet. 

Tried? Bless you, I should think sv, lots of times at lots of 
places; been taught, too—wihout any vanity, really—by sume 
of the prettiest, uvicest, charmingest creatures ‘out.’ lor ia- 
stance :— Last autumn was stopping with the De Courcys, in 
Kent; a Jittle cousin of ANagLina Des C. was also stopping there. 
I ray little, you know, for distinction sake, for Anoeuina hereelt 
runs tallish, and— and stroug-mindedish, and reddish, and nosy- 
ish, and—that style, you see, whereas my one went into “sixes,” 
and her darling, dainty Lottines were “a joy for ever.’ 

N.B —What the doose, now, zs the first part of this quotation ? 
Just would come in useful to say about FLora’s boots—to Fora, 
I mean,—no good apostowhatyvucalliting her belonginys, as that 
fellow used to do about his “ mistress’ eye;" in SHAKSPKARE, oF 
some place, wasn't it ? 

Moem.—Subject for sonnet, ‘To my Mistress’ Black Eyes.” 
Weill, though, to return to Nina—such a stunnieg romantic 
name, tuo, quite up to the boots—even she couldn't teach me. 
The fact is, she was really too nice. Instead of minding my 
“ hoops,” and “rovers,” and ‘ blues,” and * blacks,” aud * goings 
up to the stick,” and “comings back” from ditto, I was alwuys 
minding those delicious little feet, which 

‘* Peeped like—something—in and out.” 


N.B.—Here would be another stunning quotation to get up 
for croquet times, if I could but only get hold of it—properly. 

I recollect I used to devise regular conspiracies, so that balls 
should be always getting together, to give her the opportunity of 
“a tight croquet.” 

Goodness, how jolly those “‘ tight croquets " were ! 

About every five minutes, I remember, my ball was “ tiyht” 
—what'sitsnamed night away—beang—into soine laurel-bush ever 
so far off; but then I had all the desire of my heart, and was 
happy. 

George, those were feet, J can tell you! 

However, these ‘“ 'proclivities,” as Smita would call ‘em. of 
mine towards Nina's bvots were not conducive to acquiring a 
practical knowledge of the game. 

The real fact is, I got dead spoons on to Nina's boots ; but as 
for the game, why, croquet to me was a pastime meaning “ tight 
croquets,” running off to distant sputs fur one’s ball, and the 
eaid Nina's “ tootsies.” 

Recollect once the nearest shave I had to putting the awful 
question was over one of those “ tight croquets.” 

Luckily the mallet came down just in time; another three 
moments, and I should have been sold—I mean bought, As it 
was, I only had to cut away after my ball, and gropiug about for 
it in a prickly holly-bush put me in such a doose of a a vember, 
that I was saved for that time. ) 
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THE MEMBER FOR GREENWICH. 


“A very dismal rumour has gone abroad, that there is to be no Ministerial Whitebait Dinner 


penalty, that Parliament should be forgotten, that public men should for once be considered as 


Mr. Giapstone really going, because he is 


this year * * * * Tt was prescribed as an inexorable law, enforced by 


ie 


ormant while Ministers dined; and 


l 
afraid to be seen at Greenwich, which he has never visited since the Constituency elected him, to cancel this pleasant custom ?”-- 
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(See Pace 131. 
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Looking back over my experiences of “ croquet-teaching,” as 
practised by skilled specimens of femininity against helpless male 
creatures, I have arrived at the conclusion that it is nothing |. 
more nor less than a TRAP. . 

Why, I remember another instance, a certain Laura Dumstr- 
ToN—I met at the BramBix's-place in Devonshire—Lord, how 
she used to gn on! 

The attitudes that. young pergzpn used to get herself into, the 


' coaxing little ways sha. had—when my ball and ker ba!l were 


what she called “kissing each other,” and the deep artfulness 
she practised in leading: oP to. the tender subject over it, very 
nearly did for me. : 

Dear Nina's boots. had five: other pairs of boots i in the same 
family—sisters. Fancy seeing them-all at one’s wedding-break- 
fast, and knowing that at least. twa pair of ‘em would stop with 
you the greater part of the year! 

Thank Goodness for the deliverance ! 

Sweet Laura ‘had three ‘brutes of bobbledehoy brothers—one 
of them a biue-coat hop—and sach'aumother! Fancy that bine- 
coats yellow atockinys always sticking out of your favourite 
easy-chair in the holidays ! 

Thank Goodness also for that mercy ! 

But who knows that it mayn't be the means of my capture at 
last ?... 

Frora Tur made up her mind that J shail learn croquet ! 

She is g ‘ing to ne _in token me =r orate to- nOIEOW: 

Well, ne 8 one or two. een I’ve had some experi- 
ence in the matter—though she don’t know it—and am tol-lol 
wide awake. 

The worat.of it is, Z’ m always § so doosid susceptible over boots ; 
it's a sort of thing I ont stand. 

Now I see Fiora’s every night standing up demurely side by 
side. outside her door as I go to bed, and you may be pretty 
sure she wonldn’t leave ‘em there if they weren't good ones. 

And yet are women angels of simplicity ! . 

N B.—On aecond theughta..theagh, they. would be doosid- slow 
company if they were—-wouldn’t they ? 

(Ay lesson with ions next week.) 


THE ONLY JONES AT THE THEATRE. 


Hoxovren Mapam,—Excnse my remarking I think it was a great mis- 
take on your part to print my last letter in the way you did. The 
allusions to the hairdresser and to my own position as a supernumerary 
were meant for you alone. I think it would be best, in future, if you 
gave a heading to my remarks, such as this :— 


FROM OUR STALL, 


which would look as if you had something better than ‘‘ Upper Boxes” 
sent to you when you got complimentary admissions. 

For your own sake, I am sorry I said that about your circulation being 
queer, but of course I never supposed yon would print it. If I were you, 
under the circumstances, I think I should pretend it was a joke. 


I have now the honour to forward a few more remarks, whieh you may . 


perhaps turn to advantage ; but I should decidedly advise you to adopt 
a more dignified tone, and take higher ground relative to the decay of 
the drama, and the demoralizing effect of sensationalism and burlesque. 

I should, for instance, if I were you, congratulate the Strand Theatre 
upon its revival of SHerrman—(not Miss SHeRRIDAN, you know, but 
RrowaRpD Brixs_ey, who wrote the plays). I should say this was a step 
in the right direction, and that I hoped soon to see breakdowns and comic 
music-hall melodies banished altogether from the stage of this charming 
little house. The people in the stalls and gallery wouldn’t like it much ; 
but they are not critics, and don’t count. You be critical and bigh- toned, 
or you're nothing. By the way, Mr. Crovou, it seems, has.made another 
hit, and Miss SwarB orouan’s Lady Teazle is really good; and I can 
understand ‘that, for she ia a true artis‘e; and Miss FowLer, who dresses 
better than any lady on the stage, has a dress, as s lady Sneerwell, which 
is absolutely perfect, and worth a journey to 8éa. 

Then I should go on to say that you were 80 pleased “with Mrs. Woop's 
standard dramatists, you hoped other managers would follow ber 
example, which would be very jolly, indeed, for the poor unhappy play- 
goer who wanted to go and dn muse himself, and found Paul Pry at 
three theatres, She Stoops to Conquer at six, and The Stranger, The School 
for Scandal, and George Barnwell at all the rest. 

Fancy coming up to town for threa weeks’ holiday, and going the rouns! 

Of course the legitimate business never has paid in the long run, but 
then that’s the manager's look-out, not yours ; and saying, when you go 
to the theatre, you’d rather see something. to amuse you, is as good as 
owning you have got no mind for beanties of language. 

So take my word for it, and go in heavy against rea] hangom enbs, 
and all that sort of thing; for, in Go.psmirn’s time, they'd have left 
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; and it may probably improve your ciroulation. 


' . THROUGH the dust, ard throtch the heat ; 
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_ them at the wing, you may depend on it, for the sake of economy, if for 
no other reason. 
By the way, though, I think, if I were you, I should go in for the 
' historical drama, and say it isa ‘good sign to see the taste for that sort of 
thing reviving. Iam told that Mrs. Roussy looks very charming i in some 
of the many dresses she wears every evening, and that it is wonderful 
what an interest the ladies in the audience seem to take in her perform- 
ance; but whether they wonder most what the plot is about, or bow the 
dickens Mrs, Roussy can have such.a tremendous memory, is more than 
I can tell you. . Meanwhile, put your faith in 
THE ONLY JOXES, 


THE BABY*8HOW. 


Through the busy, crowded street ; 

From the stifling London alleys ; 

From the smiling country valleys ; 

In the trains, and in the: busses ; 
With their fathers, mothers,.‘‘ nusses ’’— 
Infants by the thousand go, | 

Hast’ning to the Baby Show ! 


Rawling ! 
Squalling!, 
Crawling 7 
‘Sprawling! 
’Mid a shindy most appalling’ Ve 
Strangers joking— = - 
Babies choking, © 
In their mouths their fingers poking ! ! 
Babies quiet, sleeping, dreaming ; 
Babies howling, roaring, screaming ; 
Lugging— bugging —growling—scowling — 
Like a thousand cats a howtos t 
_ Bushing! 
Crushing ! 
neuiae ! 
Hushing ! 

’ Babies feeding, quite undlushing ! 
Babies happy, babies eareless ; 

. Babies woolly, babies hairless ! 
Mothers anxious, fathers surly— 
Launching —chaffing—hurly-burly ! 
Hither—thither - off they go, 
Hast‘ning to the Baby Show ! 


see 


rry ! 
_ Awful hash of Linpitry Morrar ! 
Bustle—rustle, *mongst the mothers— 
_ Great disgnst of all the others ! 
Staring, glaring, tiny creatures ; 
Rounded limbs and shiny features ; 
Bright blue eyes-es, 
All surprises ! 
Mites of noses, 
_ Little toes es ! 
These the scenes ’mid which they go, 
Hast’ning to the Baby Show ! 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 

| Tho Moon in a New Ligh 

A s0-caLLeD “ fortune-teller ’ was cbt charged at Clerken- 
well with obtaining from an ignorant servant-girl a patticoat, a 
pair of stays, and some other feminine garments, under the pre- 
text that she required them to “ put on the planet. ” We have 
it on SwHasprare's authority, that “the Moon's am arrant 
thief,” and Lord Byron gives her a bad character; but the 
chastest imagination can hardly picture Luna . got up ” in this 


style ! 
-Dreadfal ! 
AN American. correspondent reports that “four hundred sacks 
of mails from England. en routs for Australia, recently passed 
over the Pacific Railroad.” What, in the name of all that is 
merciful, had these poor unfortunates done, that they mee be 
disposed of in this inhuman manner ? 


‘The Isthmus of Barbarism.” 
Tas title has been conferred upon Knightsbridge Barracks, 
which has sometime since hecome a dreadful nnisence to the 
residents of the neighbourhood. Why don't the people who 
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eat? they 


sEps, who is now in England? ‘The 
conqueror of Suez would speedily find 
a means of enabling those who get on 
so badly together to cut the connection. 


A Lucky Escape. 

Dvurine the late storms in France, 
we are told that, at Vaugirard, ‘a man 
was drawing water at a well ; the light- 
ning whirled him three times round it 
without hurtinghim.” To say the least 
of it, it must have rather “ given him a 
turn,” and the wonder is that, during 
the process, he didn’t “kick the bucket.” 


No accounting for Taste 
Most people are fond of children, 
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used to be in the good old times. 
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ey will be if things go on as they are going. 


complain apply for help to M. pz Les-| THE BUTTERFLY’S REVENGE.—A Tragic Story. | evince a liking for them which is mar- 


vellous. A girl has been charged, at 
Kingston, with abducting the ten chil- 
dren of a solicitor, in whose family she 
was servant. The result isn’t yet 
known; but if these infants are any- 
thing like other children, she might 
safely be discharged with an admoni- 
tion—not to do it any more! 


a! 


aps 
lee: 


The European Menage-rie, 

THERE has been a great row in this 
collection of quadrupeds. The French 
and Prussian eugles have been doing 
a good deal of screaming, and the 
other beasts are in a great fright. 
One animal comes out of the contest 
with a good grace—the lion of the 


Lf] 


7 “sad 
tin 
Vag 


especially their own; but some folk | Here is a bad boy who would have caught a butterfly, and through season, Prince Leo-porp. 


him stuck a pin ; 


But the butterfly turned round upon him. Then great was the terror of Who had a pin stuck through him instead ; and you may see him thus any day you 
the bad boy aforesaid, 


choose to call at the Hempty-mological Society’s Rooms; in Little Nogo Street. 


A SENET CITE TO A TELE EET A ES EIS LSE I LT EIDE ITE SEALE ET ET A EE AST ITESED TET TUES ENGLERT OTE, 
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YOUNG LADY OF BERKELEY SQUARE.” 


(Private and Conjidential.) 

Tuesday, July 12th. 

Such an extraordinary, dreadful sight in the Row this morn- 
ing—everybody’s talking of it. 

Just funcy, two men—gentlemen, too, almost beating each 
other to death. before all the ladies, in a crowded part of the 
Row, in the crowded time—about one o'clock ! 

I was sitting with mamma, close by, when it happened, and to 
see the commotion it all made was something wonderful. Of 
course, we—the feminine population—very soon went off, for it 
was too shocking to see; but the men seemed to form a regular 
ring ronud the two fighters, and looked quietly on, instead of 
interfering. 

It was no end of a scene, and, I must say, it is in the worst 
taste for men to select a spot where /alies assemble. to have out 
their vulyar braw/s in, and to spoil one’s whole morning. 

I was gettiny on capita'ly with young G * * * *, of the 
Fusiliers—he will be splendidly off when his great-uncle, the 
Manchester man, dies—when the stupid fight began, and stopped 
us. 
Wednesday. 

Went with the two Frrrrmoton girls and their sheep-dog— 
that dreadful old Lady P * * *—to see the Prince or WALES 
open the Tham-+s Embankment place. 

Such a dull business; and, to make it worse, old Lady P. 
took us to see the affair from Somerset House, where she has 
a nephew—a clerk, or something of that sort—and we went out 
to a sort of stand on the terrace over the river, where we were 
boxel up for ever so long, without, literally, a decent man to 
spenk to all the time. I don't think I ever was so bored in all 
my life; and such a very odd collection of people—clerks, I 
suppose, and their families. 

Monday. 

Had such a nice letter this morning, from my favourite brother, 
Cuarvtr, at Aldershot. He says he’s coming up next week, and 
“ will take me out somewhere; and what should I say if he took 
the small one "—meaning me—‘ to Cremorne ?" 

Won't I just go, rather, if we can get over mamma! 

Won't it be dreadfully jolly !! 

(To be continued.) 


JUDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
SkconD QUESTION. 
Ought a Man to Beat his Wife? 


Certainly ; for— 
I. Are rot a man and his wife ‘‘one ?”—and may not a man do as 
he likes with his own ? 
IJ. If he muy beat his oar. pet, why not any other “ pet ?” 
Bat, if Juby be married (or not, for that matter), she need not fear. 
Nothing, and vobody could beat Jupy. Hxgxro. 
[There is truth in this.—Jvupy.] 


Yes, most certainly—with a slipper, which she has worked herself; but 
on no account sbould he break a broomstick over her back, noless she is 
most impudent G. V. Morrison. 

(This is a lady’s handwriting.—Joupy.] 


Now. Juny—sneak for yonree]f—vou cannot deny that you have often 
had n Punch8 in vour own dear head ever since that fatal alliance. “ And 
if he {nile in ought,” ouzht be to be blamed for that ? 

[J upy's private affairs don't concern any one but herself.) 


If she were a good wife he could not, for nothing could beat a good wife. 


{[Bravo! E. L. If Jupy were only a quarter of a century 
younger !} | + 
if T had a grev mare that wouldn't go, 
And do what I wieh’d, should I wallop ber ?—No! 
1 would give her her way, and remark, “ Just 80, 
when you're ready!” PsaTER BRADBURY. 
[ Peter has tried it, that’s evident. This is the wisdom of ex- 
perience.—Juby.] ‘ 
Supp -icg my wife to be bigger than me, 
Tao’t thik you ‘d cotch me a walloping of she; 
Bnt happen that I be some bigger nor her, 
There's really no telling then what might occur. 
[Toucky for you, you're not Mr. Jopy.] 


Cass No. 2. 


a ea ae 
ps Vor explanation ef, and introduction to, this Story, see Nos. 158 and 159 .— 
UDY. 
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Yes, it is good that a man should mortify his own flesh occasionally ! 


GEORGE ROBERTSON. 
(This is levity. —Jupyv. ] 
No; for by marriage the two are made oxe, and what folly it wonld be 
to hurt one’s self. Boston. 


[A mere quibble —Jopy. ] 


Dear Mrs. Jupy,—In answer to vonr second question, “ Ought a Man 
to beat his Wifet” No, love her as himself, for they are one. BEE. 

Please put the words which I have scored under in italics. 

[Please observe the italics.—Jupy.| 


THE MEMBER FOR GREENWICH. 
(See Cartoon.) 
Te fish are all waiting the Ministers’ leisure, 
The Turbot, the Sole, and the Salmon beside ; 
The Whitebait are waiting the Ministers’ pleasure, 
To be devilled with pepper or daintily fried. 


The waiters are waiting the Ministers’ coming, 
The arrival of GuapsTone and CHILDERS and Lowe ; 
But the chief of the Cabinet, hawing and humming, 
Declares for his part that he’d rather not go. 


Th’ Electors the Ministers’ coming are waiting, 
The chief is their Member—he 'd rather not meet 
A crowd of complainants who'd each one be stating 
How full was the workhouse, how empty the street. 


Tis useless to say there is nothing the matter, 
When confronted by misery, hunger, and pain ; 

So he ’d rather forego little fish fried in batter 
Than face the Electors of Greenwich again. 


The Whitebait may laugh, for joy jump in their dishes, 
When they hear there ’Il be no Ministerial feast ; 
Oh, ye Parliament gods, and ye littlest of fishes, 
You ’re safe from each other for this year at least ! 


ie 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. ~:~ 


To ax AncxL.—What on earth are you doing ? 

(IREAT singers are often in debt—they get into the way of running 
up high scores. 

To be generous you need not give alone—you may Iend a loan, if 
you like. 

Currous.—The season's not only alternate, but alter-nater. 

Ig a man’s wife has a complaint to make, her husband should give her 
a hearing. If that won't do, give her a pair of them. 

SincuLar.—It generally requires a round sum to make things square. 

Dorino peace, a regiment is quartered ; during war-time, it 1s occa- 
sionally cut to pieces. 

To Uneasy Surnpens.— Lay down in your beds. 

ADVICE TO AMATEUR CHErSEMONGERS.—-Mind, when you begin, that 
you see your whey clear. 

Wur could not a pretty woman see Stonehenge ?—Because she would 
heve to go to Salisbury plain. 

Some one advertises in the Teleqraph that his portrait has been stolen. 
Every one is having his likeness taken now-a-days. 

A Haxp-ro-mouti Existence— That of a dentist. 

Jupy reads in the paper that a book-kecper is wanted. She herself 
would particularly like to come across that young man who borrowed 
three of her back volumes, and stuck to them. 

CuaP a blister on a poet and it will make him roar. 

When a patient begins to feed more, the doctor is feed less. 

A Matcuairss Mriropy.—‘‘ Here you are, sir—the Inst two boxes for a 
ha'p’ny !"’ 

Way ought crockery to know when it’s going to be broken ?—Because 
it must be a-ware. 

A Crop Dinner—Minced veal. 

To AxatErs.—To properly bring up some fish, you should not spare 
the rod. . 

EXPERIMENTAL Philosophy — Trying to borrow an umbrella. 
Philosophy—Refusing to lend it. Be, 8 


fe 'S NAUGHTY, BU? I'LT'S NICE. to idle your time by the 
sea-side when you ought to be up in town hard at work. Pray return 
immediately; but, if you won't, at any rate buy Jopy’s Holiday Number, 
price only 2d. 
MO ALL IN DEBT.—Borrow yet another twopence, and buy 
Jupy's Holiday Number. 

JAINLESS DE\N'TISTRY is performed by the aid of laugh- 
ing-gas; but if you want to langh on the right side of your mouth, 
buy Jupy’s Holiday Number, price 2d. 

RIFFITHS, the Safa Mun, has the Jargest assortment of 

second-hand fireproof sufes in the world, but even he is not proof 

against Jupy’s alinrements, Gariryitus, like every one else, will buy 
the Holiday Number. 


Moral 
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There is probably plenty of life and gaiety at Havre, 
if you look for it at the right place; but that isn’t at 
noon day, in the principal back street, of which this is 
a faithful representation, from the pencil of our special 
artist, A. SLoper, Esq. 


As for the back streets at nightfall, don't stop out after 
dark, unless you take a lantern with you. ‘These are three 
respectable inhabitants, of various ages and sexes, going 


home to bed—Papa lighting the way. 
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You ’ve probably heard a’ good deal about the coquettish (or cocot- 
tish rather) bathing-dresses. ‘his is more like the real thing. These 
fA ‘caps are from nature, upon A. SLoper’s solemn word as a gentleman. 


Here are some little things chez Frascati, of home 
and foreign manufacture. Though you may not be- 
lieve it, the back view in the straw-hat is that of a 
Parisienne, and (entre nous) the view from the front is 
ever 80 much uglier. 


~ Ca | 
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Here is quite another style of Pariaienne, 
though going to take a dip. Oh, you little 
silly! it's ever so much colder if you try it a 
toe at a time. Plonges done, Madirne la 
Marquise! 


And this is ALLY himself en route for the trackless ocean. 
It will be observed that he took his effects with him, fear- 
ing that they might not be safe against the cupidity of 
unprincipled foreigners. The loas of that well-known hat 
would, indeed, have been a national calamity. 

N.B.— A. Soper, Esq., has been poeciail engaged to 
een gad the Emperor of France—to Prussié—ae UDY'S 


Special Correspondent. Further particulars next week. 
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Remarkable appearance of Madame Rosrnson, 
de-\Londres, in the last fashionable( bathing- 
dress,accompanied by-all the necessary B iets her- 
nalia to make herself perfectly comfortable, ac- 
cording. to the customs of our lively neighbours. 


JULY 27, 1870.] 
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10 a.x.—Our Single Gentloman Visitor, whilst 
taking donkey exercise an hour ago encoun 
our Single Iady Visitor. He was evidently much 
struck by her persoual appearance. 


11.15 a.u.—Another extremely awkward ac- 
cident has taken place, and it is feared that 
injudicious local ridicule tend towards an 


untimely departure, much to be regretted. 
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12.15 p.m.—The result is certain. The Single 


Gentleman, while en in telescoping distant 
vossels, was a witness of the chignon catastrophe, 
He was seen tu quail visib'y, 


EXTRAORDINARY AFFAIR AT SLOCUM PODGER.—(Communtcated by Telegraph.) 


10.30 aA.uw.—The Single Lady in question has 
again met the Gentleman before reforred to, and 
they have exchanged glances. The inhabitants 
of Slocum Podger are sanguine that 2 lengthenod 
stay and happy result may arise. 


11.30 am.—We are happy to atate that a quite 
contrary result has occurred. The most favour- 
able views regarding the termination of this in- 
teresting affair are now confidently entertaiued. 
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11 a.u.—An extremely awkward accident hae 
oocurred, which may either afford an opportu ity 
{ra display of heroism, or seriously retard the 
courseof cvonts, hitherto promising ev favourably. 
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rible event promises to destroy all hope of f.ttare 
relations. To the imprudence of the lady in 
leaving the dour of the bathing-machine opun, 
this misfortune is to be attributed. 


1 v..—He has gone away by the train, and 
Mary Avner is left dewairmg on a rock. 
Wiaer, the ominent hairdresser of this town, {fs 
codeav.n-ing to repair the damage caused by 
the immersioa. 
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THE SEASON AT SCARBOROUGH: 
A Page from the Diary of a Young Lady. 
The Crown Hotel, Munday. 

Came all the way from town this morning. Awfully long job—quite 
knocked up. Warm sea-water bath, eau de cologne, a little cognac in 
strong cup of tea, some violet powder, and quite rizht again for dinner. 

Not a bad idea of Ma’s, by any means -- coming down here. Siuce that 
dreadful disappointment about young Buupik, of the Treasury, I’m 
really afraid my London chance is quite over. 

Tewenty-nine/ Ab, well! when Stuuons has taken off the plaits at 
aight, and is brushing out my own hair, I begin to look u. 

*: Never say die,” and so long as poudre des fées, creatures called men, 
and an artful dressmaker exist, 7 won't give in. 

What a clever thing that ‘‘ bloom” is Kitty got for me from Paris; 
the only disadvantage about it is, that when you ’ve once begun you must 
continue it: but, as she says, ‘‘It don’t matter, as zt won't come off on 
the pillow.”” 

Tucsduy. 

A goodish-looking young fellow sat next me at the table d’héte this 


evening. Brown’s his name, and, Mamma says she thinks, one of the 
Browns—the Manchester cotton people, I think I can manage him. 
Wednesday. 


Mamma ie sure he’s the right Brown. Capital! The Manchester B.’s 
are worth about a million between them. He seems a weak sort of 
youth, and pays me the greatest attention. Danced thiee round ones 
rauning with bim, and took him out in the moonlight after each. 

Th urs y. 

Did the Spa business all the morning with B. Went sailing with him 
all the afternoon, talked to him all dinner-time, danced with him a bit 
atterwaris, and repeated the moonlight ad (76. This ought to have 
settled him. He is dead spoons, and next time will, I imagine, about 
hring him up to the scratch. 

Trutay. 

He has come up to the scratch. After doing two or three turns at the 
first dance, he asked me to go out and look at the moon in the Spa 
gardens, I knew what was coming then. Well, after the usual blunder- 
iny way he did it, and of course, after mz usual way, I referred him to 
Ma. ‘Thank Goodness! J believe I'm off at last / 

Sa‘urday morning. 

Such awful news! He has been to Ma, and the little wretch turns out 
not to be one of the Browss, but a common clerk in a common olflice- 
plaice, and hus taken me for an heiress ! 

I could die with vexation! The miserable impostor ! } 

Saturday evening. 

Changed my seat at the table d’héte, and got next to an oldish widower 
from Leeds. He seems to spend lots of money; but then, as Ma rays, 
‘* Those widowers are so fond of sinking their capital into a life annuity.” 
However, never say die; and I’ve got another fortnight here yet. 


A PHILOSOPHER UPON HIS BACK: 


A Rumination en Ramsgate Sands. 
Iv ’s awfally jolly, this ! 

Properly, I ought not to be idling my time in this way. I have so 
much else todo. I really ought to get up and go home and do it—or 
some of it. 

A regular idle loafer comes to no good in the long run. He may have 
any amount of talent, but if he is not ready when the time arrives, he 
misses bis chance forever. Thusitis * * AsIwassaying * * * 
Justso * * * 

I very nearly went to sleep. How hotit is ! but it’s awfully jolly. 

I've a good mind to go and bathe again. But that’s too much trouble. 
Who are those girls in the water, I wo:der? Hang my glass! it’s always 
out of the way when I want it. Never mind, Not worth while looking. 
It’s renlly great fun, though, lying here, with all these people to stare at 
—juxt as if they were acting a play for one’s amusement. 

What a lot of time is wasted at this place! These vagabonds with the 
she ll-loxes, fusees, milk from the cow, cakes, fruit, sweetstuff, and other 
trumpery—I don’t call that work, myself. I’d much rather do it than 
whit I have to do to earn my living. 

Ah! no one has any idea what a weary task it is to crack jokes for 
one’s daily bread— with an aching heart and jaded spirits. By the way, 
[ ought to send a page or two of that confounded ‘‘copy ” to night, just to 
look as if I really were doing something —a page or two, lonsely written, 
on good large sheets of paper—or if 1 wrote and said I had sent it, and 
pretended it bad gone wrong in the post. 

I woniler, by the way, whetber Jupy will send any more cheques if I 
don t do something soon? 

Oh, hang her! let her do what she likes. 

* >» 

The worst of see jolly bot days ws, ae make you thirsty. I’m 
deuced thirsty. 

I don’t think I should like to venture on the milk. - The nearest tavern 
is the Harp. Shall I go there for a glass of ale? 
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In half an hour’s time, perhaps. 
e * * ) * ® 
The half-hour’s gone. I really cannot stand it any longer. I must go 
and drink. After all, it’s jol.y hot and tiring here. How abominably 
this sand spoils one's boots ! 
I really ought to go aud do something. I’ll go home and have a wash 
and some dune, aud then I'll think about it. 
* * 
I’ve foe to sleep again. Hang it all! I shan’t have time to do any- 
thing betore post-time. Well, it can't be helped. 


THE USUAL RESULT. 


SoMEWwnPEE in ‘‘ Don Juan,” if I am right, 
Lord Byron, speaking, rather in derision 
Of that odd feeling which one fairly might, 
If one were so inclined, call indecision, 
Shows that one often dors a thing, despite 
Its putting one in an absurd position : 
Thas Juuia, says he, being near demented, 
‘* Swearing she never would consent—consented.” 


So, when in early June the question is— 

‘* Where shall we go this year for holiday?” 
From blooming Matron or from budding Miss— 
‘** Where shall we go to in July, Pa—say?” 

Poor PaTER’s answer always runs like this : 
‘‘This year we cant afford to go away.” 
But, when July comes, Pai gr has relented— 
Swearing he never would consent—consented | 


LITTLE WHAT’S-HER-NAME: 


The Story of a Bow-windowed Room. 
Crapter I. 
Or course I oughtn’t to have dune it, but then Jack ought not to have 
done it either. 

After all, though, there wasn’t so very much harm in the affair. 

Not nearly as much as you would try to make out. 

The thing was got up all in a moment. There was Tom WAVERING and 
Dupvgy - not the dark one, you know—Jack—and Frep and I, and we 
were all to go down to Greenwich together, and DupLky said, — 

‘* Suppose we ask little Wiat’s-HeR-NAMB from the Piccadilly Theatre, 
and WHaT-)bo-YOU-CALL~HER from the Variety, and it wall be ever so much 
better fun.” 

So it was settled that way. 

It was a tremendous feed, that’s the truth, and’under the inflnence of 
the Cham, I just might have talked a trifle of nonsense to little Wuar’ 8- 
HER-NAMR, but that I can't answer for. 

I had a confounded headache next day, that I can answer for. 

Jack ’s engaged to be married, and so am I. Lord bless you ! there 
wasn't aserious syllable in anything I said to little WHAT’s-HER-NaME ; 
and I am sure she never for a moment believed there was. 


. Cuapter IT. j 

I round CLARA pouting a week alter, when I called on her. ‘* What 
a shame it was!" she said ; ‘‘ Captain Hankcreave had just come back 
from India on sick-leave—her cousin, Tum EH[argareave, whom she had 
known ever since she was so high—and he wanted to take her and Fanny 
toa whitebait dinner at Greenwich ; and Mamma—did I ever hear of such 
old-maidish nonsense ?—thought it wasn't proper.” 

I thought her Mamma was quite right, but did not say so. What the 
dence right had tbat fellow HarcasavE——?f Bat I didn’t say this, 
either. 

Ciara went on. She had a question toask. Certainly; several, if she 
liked. Did I love hert Of course. Protestations, and soon. Would I 
do something, then, which would please her very much? To be sure, 
Then, would I take her to eat some whitebait at Greenwich ? 

I tried to reason with her. Fansxy was to be of the party. Faxnxyr is 
a good girl, of the plain order- meaning well, but rather lumpy. I 
thought the thing promised to be rather slow. I told her it wasn’t 
thought to be quite the thing. 

But, then, if it were done perfectly on the quiet—thick veils, and so on. 

Perhaps there wasn’t a necessity for quite 80 much precaution, but 
there were some strange sort of persons went down sometimes, whom they 
might not like to meet. 

‘** Do actresses ever go down? Oh, I should like it of all things! It 
would be such fun to see them in private.” 

Cuapresr ITI. 
I pin’? quite see my way out of it. 

‘‘ Let's have a private room,” said Ciara, ‘‘ and Jet me choose it.” 

Hanged if she didn’t, by some strange accident, choose the very room 
we had had the week before for our feed ! 

Rather a difference in the little party, I thought. Fanny don't talk 
much at meals. She feeds, instead, with great heartiness. 

CuaRaA went on in an extraordinary way. She was quite boisterous— 
almost hysterical. I set it down to cham. too early itv the day. 
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‘*Ts this a room where the actresses come !” she wanted to know. 

‘* T suppose they come to any room, the same as other people.” 

‘“ But you ought to know,” she euid. 

‘*Why!'? Tasked. It was confoundedly awkward, all this. 

‘*Isn’t this fun?” Crara kept on saying. 

When Pasxy had finished two tremendous helps of salmon cutlet, she 
began on the whitebait, as though nothing had happened. Ctara didn’t 
eat mach; she said she thought the room was very bot. One of the windows 
was open ; she stood there, looking out, and presently I joined her. 

‘*Look there,” she said, pointing; ‘is that not your fiiend Dup.ixy 
coming in at the door ?” 

It was. I was glad he did not see me; he might have let out some- 
thing. 

‘*There was a lady with him,’ 
again, hysterically. 

For my part, I began to hope to Goodness she had not taken too much 
champagne. 

Suddenly, she gave a sharp little cry, and put her hand to her heart. 
Fanny at length deserted the salmon cutlets, and came to her assistance, 

Cuara burst into a violent flood of tears. I implored her to tell me 
what had happened, but she turned away her head, and became hysterical. 

Altogether, this wasn’t a very jolly dinner. 


Cuaptrr IV. 
THERE was a dreadful scene. When asked to explain what was the cause 
of this emotion, CLara produced a Jetter, much crumpled. 

It was some confounded nonsense WHat 8-HER-NAMK had written as a 
PS. to a letter she sent the day after the dinner, to ask if I'd take some 
tickets for her benefit. You can imagine how she would pile ap the 
agony in euch a case; I couldn't see how I could do less than a two- 
gainea box, under the circumstances. 

But how the deuce had Cuara got hold of it? What a fool I was! I 
must have dropped it from my pocket dancing that stupid cotillon. 

The whole scheme, then, of the dinner here had been arranged. I saw 
it all now. 

But sorely I wasn’t going to he beat.n so easily. Where were my wits? 
To be sure! Luckily 1 had destroyed the envelope. 

‘* My dear Ciara,” said J, ‘1° not the dear Jack she speaks of ; it’s 
the other Jack down below—Jacx Dupiky. He is engaged, you know; 
and he asked me to take care of the letter. It was very wrong of him.” 

‘*What you say is fulse!” cried Cuara, quite tragically. ‘* Look 
there!” 

And she led me to the window, where I'm hanged if she didn’t point 
out that WHat 's-HER-NaMK Sand my initials, surrounded by the outline of 
a beart rather lopsided, which I had engraved on the window-pane with 
my diamond-ring. 

After that, hysterics set in. 


Craprer VY. 
‘6 Dupuy.” 


said CLARA; and she began to laugh 


A areat idea of mine. 

‘*What ! you here?” 

‘* Yes; I've no time, though, for a Jong explanation. CuaRa is in the 
bow-windowed room. She has found out about my being down here with 
WHAT '8S-HER-NAMB and the rest. She found a letter WHat ’s-HER-VAMEB 
wrote me abont it, srying what a happy day it was, and allthat. Will you 
prove yourself a real friend, and tell Cuara the letter was sent to you?” 

‘*T can do better than that, I thiuk. Hus she seen the envelope?” 

66 No.”’ 

‘‘ Show it her, then,” said he, handing me one. 

‘¢ Hullo! why, that’s WHAT's HER-NAME'S writing. How the deuce——’ 

‘* Never mind, old fellow. Such is life !” 

‘* She writes to you, then?” 

‘* Why not?” 

* 


* e * * e 


I shewed Ciara the envelope, and we made it up, and since have been 
married. But when I think of the perfidious Wnat’s-HER-NAMB ! 


UP THE RHINE, BY WAY OF HOLLAND. 
By One who only went Part of the Distance. 
I am rather a sort of a humbuay, I don’t mind owning. 

Every year I give out I am going somewhere or another, and I usually 
pitch upon very distant places. I don’t, in fact, much mind how distant 
the place ic—but, somehow, unforeseen events arise, and I never go at all. 

So it comes to pass tht, after I gave it out, ten days since, that [ was 
off in an hour's time for Prussia, and bought railway-guides, and collected 
time-tables, and made any nuinter of inquiries,here I am, to-day, no 
nearer my destination than North Woolwich, where [ think I might as 
well stop and have a whitebait dinner, and think things over qnietly. 

But here, at any rate, is Honuann, the estimable proprietor. ‘‘ How 
do you do, sir; and how do your 500 prize- babies find themselves by this 
time?’ The 500 are doing well, and feeding heartily. Shall 1 take 
them before dinner, tonic-wise, or would it be safer to prepare one’s self 
by something substantial ? 

I'll go. I've gone. It was wonderful ! 

There were two Jittle Jew twins, in particular—curly-haired young 
scamps, with twinkling eyes, who were quite an exhibition by themselves. 
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And then there were the mothers ; some of them quite early beginners 
in the baby business, and others successful trainers, of age and experience. 
Altogether an amazing sivht, more especially at feeding-time; but it 
struck me, on the whole, it might be pleasanter, this July afternoon, to 
be taking my bait under the verandah overlooking the river, from which 
@ gentle breeze blew freshly upon me as 1 sat. 

Reflecting, behind my cigar, upon bahy-shows gencrally, it seems to 
me that, after all, in these days of wholesale infant slaughter, some good 
may arise from this strange institution ; und, decidedly, many able-bodied 
little baby-Britons will bave to thank Mr. Hutbanp for much of the 
careful nursing bestowed on them by the competing mothers. 

Presently, when I have sipped my claret, and smoked my cigar, I 
wander about the Gardens; and watch the dancing; and hear the concert; 
and go and have a look at the Bay of Naples—a very cleverly executed 
piece of deception, worth a visit to see. 

And, by this time, a thousand and one lights have popped into life, 
here and there, all over the Gardens, and shine brightly amongst the 
dark green foliage; and the crowd of holiday-makers seems gathering 
more densely; but I must catch my train, as | want to get home early, to 
be up in time for the mill again to morrow morning. 

A word of advice to some other workers at other mills, whose wings 
untoward circumstances tend to clip:—You may go farther and fare 
worse than at North Woolwich. 


BY THE SEA. 


Tae modest charms of verdant Spring 
Inspire some pocts’ strains ; 

While other bards the praises sing 
Of Autumn's fertile plains ; 

But Spring's delights, or Autumn nights, 
Ro pleasant ne’er can be, 

As— miles away from London lights— 
Is Summer by the Sea! 


Just think, while the thermometer 
Shows &0 in the shade, 
Of the unhappy ones left there, 
And, for their sins, array'd 
In black-cloth coats and ‘‘chimney-pots” ! 
—Far better ’tis to be 
Where one is now, clad anyhow, 
And dawdling by the Sea! 


To seek a welcome bed at ten; 
To rise again at four ; 

Stroll out to see the fishermen 
Haul their light craft ashore ; 

And while they draw their slippery prey 
From out the tangled net, 

To take a dip one’s self —to give 

. One's appetite a whet / 


When, by-and-by, the sun gete high, 
And hotter grows the day 

(A handkerchief spread handily 
Will keep the flies away), 

To sprawl at random on the sand, 
And watch the tumbling seas, | 

And feel one's face and temples fann’d 
By every whispering breeze ! 


At night to promenade the pier, 
And hear the music play, 
While, far below, the surges flow 
In wreaths of foaming spray ! 
To watch the wavelets, tieck’d like wings 
With ever-changing dyes ; 
And look ‘‘ unutterable things ” 
Into bewild’ring eyes ! 


The modest charms of verdant Spring 
Inspire some poets’ strains; 

While other bards the praises sing 
Of Autumn's fertile plains; 

But sweeter far than either are 
The Summer nizbts to me, 

When in the sky the moon shines high 
Upon the restless Sea | 


ee ee 


MARGATE AS IT JISN’T. 


Jupy made up her mind the other day to go to Margate. A friend lent 
her a guide to that pleasant watering-place. Until »he had been reading 
for some time, Jovy did not discover that the book was sixty-seven years 
old. The informution, therefore, until she made this discovery, con- 
siderably astonished the old lady. As, fur instance :— 4 

‘‘ Margute is conveniently situated, in respect to the metropolis, for 
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Sho s1w one day how that artful little Trsprncs And so upon the morrow, Constantia played But the riffian Rosieson respon‘ed not, and 
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It was the old, old story. She said that of all And thus it came to pass that young McToor.e, Then wound up with a woncrous flourish, 
things she loved music on the water of a moon- ed upon a canescens eminence, discoursed went—FLOP ! 
light night, and that the music he discoursed e music sho called sweet, fora very leugthened : . 29 . 
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SURPRISING HAUL AT SUDSEA-ON-THE-WASH. 
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conveyance by water or land. The hovs, which sail every tide, from 
Billingsgate, are cheap, and, sometimes, azre- able and rapid conveyances ;* 
but, as the distance by land is only seventy-three miles, the roads gnod, 
and the vehicles numerous and certain, most persons, ladies especially, 
prefer the passage by land.” 

Or, again :—‘*The fare of the hoy being only five shillings for the 
common cabin, and half-a-guinea for the best, is a strong inducement for 
numbers to pre’er this mode of travelling, though it cannot be recom- 
mended to persons of nice delicacy.” 

Or, azain—regarding the Assembly Rooms—one or two rules; for 
instance :— 

“TI. That, on ball nights, no lalics be admitted to the great room in 
habits—no gentlemen in swor.Ja, boots, or pantaloons ;f military gentle- 
men excepted. 

‘CIT, That, after a Jady has called a dance, when it is finished, her 
place in the next dance is at the bottom. 

“TIT, That all Indies who go down a dance, continue in their placcs 
itll the rest have done the same. 

‘IV, That no lady, &c., permit another to stand above her after she 
has taken her place in a set. 

‘“©V. That the balls be on Mondays and Thursdays, and that they both 
be considered as undress balls. Cotillons and reels will be danced on 
Monday nights.” 

There were other attractions, too, besides these, in 1802; but Jupy is 
quite contented with Marzate as it is, and intends, next week, to go 
down with the rush. It’s dreadfully vulgar, she is told, and awlully 


jolly. 


A PECULIAR PREDICAMENT IN A BRIGHTON 
BATHING-MACHINE., 
(BY THE NAMELE?:S GENTLEMAN.) 
Dr. Batsam has ordered me a week's dose of Brighton, its air and its 
sea-bathing, so I've torn myself away from Fiora and **The Hollies,” 
anl am now—ride The Brighton Fashionible Gazetteer— sojourning ” 
at the ‘* Grand.” 

‘* Men were deceivers ever.” IT wonder what the doose FLora would 
have said, if she had seen me and a certain lovely creature in white 
piqué on the pier yesterday. She’s stopping with her Mamma at the 
** Grand," and sat next me at the fahle d'héte last night. Talk about 
Frora’s back hair, [’d wager something Miss Potkinoton’s could give 
her half a ‘* plait,” and beat easy. It’s just the most wonderful back 
hair I’ve ever seen, and that sort of golden running into reddishness, 
which is so stunning when it matches the eyes and complexion, which 
Miss P.’s just does. 


Miss P.’s Mamma gays it’s all her own, but then one can't always: 


believe daughters’ Mammas, : 

It certainly looks like the real thing, but I’d give anything to know 
for certain. 

She's an heiress, too, in a smallish way, good family, and—’pon my 
word, if that back hair really 1s her own...... 

12.30. Time I went for my bathe. Go up in lift for towels, then 
down again, then off to the ‘‘ foaming billows.” 

“Tide coming in?” ‘*No, goin’ hout.” ‘Ah. ‘Bathe, sir?” 
“Yes.” ‘All right, sir, this way. Now then, sir, hold tight.” 

Mem.—What an extremely pleasant thing it is undressing in a bathing- 
machine, especially when you’ve begun by taking off your boots and 
socks, 

Undressed. Astonishing how soon one dves get one’s clothes off in a 
bathing-machine. It’s not half so warm as I thought it would be. 
Booh! Open door. Booh!! What a doose of a wind there is. 

Mem.—shut the door again. TI do. 

N B.—Wish one could bathe in one’s dressing-gown. 

Open door again. Look cautiously out. Sea doesn’t seem very deep ; 
I should say about six inches at the bottom of the steps. Pleasant this ; 
shall have to wade out under the gaze of the whole beach. Perhaps, 
too, Miss P. there with her doosidly powerful opera-glass she was show- 
ing me last night. 

However, here goes...... Bo-o-o-h! 

How doosidly cold it is! Hurry off into the deep water. 

N.B.—The first thing to do is to duck. 

I will. It isn’t half so bad after you ’ve ducked; I mean, of course, 
head and all. Now then; now forit. One, two, THREE! 

*. * * * * * 

Think I must have been in quite long enough by this time—more than 
a@ quarter of an hour, Dr, Baxsam’s dose. I will go out. I do. I 
retrograde backwards through the shallow water. I ought to have got to 
my machine by this time. Where the dickens is it? There it is! No 
it isn't! Ah, ¢ktsis it Good ! 

N.B. — Wonderful thing sea-bithing is. Feel as brisk as a bee. Shan’t 
I have an appetite now? Wonder why hee, though! 

Clamber up steps of machine. Wonder, by the way, and on the top 
step, whether Miss PoLRrnaton teas on the beach, and saw me coming 
back through the shallow part. 


= About two dayr, if the weather was fino. t How, then, sans culotte ? 
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Halloo! ..Hauvoo !! 

This isn’t mu machine atall! 

It’s A LADY'S MACHINE, 

Goodness!—and there are her what-d'ye-call-em things, and there's 
her chignon hanging on the next peg. 

That golden-inclined-to-reddishness chignon I seem to recognize! It 
must be —it 7z—Miss P.'s ! 

Then Miss P.’s mamma dd tell me a regular whopper. 
sioned—no more shall Gracious ! 

Some one coming up the steps of the machine. 

MJem.—Bolt the door. 

I do, and Jook threugh the little window, 

I was not mistaken— it és her chiynon, and here is Miss P. hersclf. in 
a net which shows too much of the shape of her rea/ head, and draccled 
bathing-dress, coming up the steps. Yet I d.d think her figure perfec- 
tion! 

I am more than ever disillusioned ; but in the meantime, what am I to 
do? 

N.P.—TWer crino'ine from the peg. Pop it over me. 

Nhe is now trying the door?,..... 

SHE IS NOW GOING TO PEEP THROUGH ONE OF THF BIG CHINKS! ! 

* * * * * * 


I am disillu- 


Just in time. 


* * * # * 


oy 


EXODUS! : 

(See CARTOON.) 

“In consequence of the Declaration of War between France and Prussia, the 
trains for the northern ports have been daily crowded by Fnelish tourists bas- 
tening homo to escape possible unpleasantiiess.”— Morning Pauper, 

LVERY one is out of town, Forgetting as abroad they roam, 

No one in London tarries : All business and all trading, 

Saitn, Jones, and Roniysor, and | Till driven back again to home 
Brown, By warlike cannonading. 


Went off last week to Paris. By thoughts of battle quite dismay’d 


Away the tourists scurry 
(Of course it's not that they ‘re 
afraid), 


And back to England hurry, 


To try perchance in our own isle, 
Some pleasatt place to hit on ; 
And, perhaps, to find ‘tis worth 

their while 
Sometimes to stay in Britain. 


Tomwgine and Jars set out before, 
For Rhinclind, I ‘ve a notion ; 
While Witkisson and little Moorz 

Are tossing on the ocean. 


All wandering from home away, 
Flying their worries mental, - 
By making summer holiday 
In citics continental ; 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


‘¢ No noose is good news,’’ and the observation has be2n made, before 
now, by several reprieved criminals. . 

To souk Wives.—If you don't put out your wasbing, you'll very likely 
put out your husband. 

Ay economical man, who bought a coat mach too small for him, did 
not sell it agin, as he was advised, but, very wisely, let it out. 

RESPECTING A CERTAIN CELEBRATED Question. —The conduct of the 
hushan’d who beats his wife, beats anything; but that of a man who 
slams the door in the face of his wife's relations, bangs all. 

‘OA Bomper at Partine.”—Thbis occurs, sometimes, when a stcam- 
boat gives a final jolt against the pier before going on ahead. = *. 

_ Everysopy must be always seeing an advertisement headed ** Hust on 
the Skin.” If not an improper question, Jupy would like to know, what 
for ? 

Some authors, whose punctuation is faultless, yet 
without point. 

Jupy reads in the paper, that some rascal pretended to make love toa 
servant-girl, and thus got into her master’s house by subterfuge. He got 
out again by the area steps. 

To Loaicrans.—When you find it no use to chop logic, you had better 
cut it. 

AccorpIng to Cocker.—The more debts are contracted the more they 
expand. 

To make Jams Last.—If you have jellies and jams to make, make 
the jellies first. 

Why is a row in a prison like Westminster Hall ’—Decause it's a 
Quod terangle. 

Tux Last Thing Out—The gas. | 

Wnr is it impossible for a barrister to be straightforward !—Because 
he’s always going on circuit. 

Runnixa Notes—Bank of England paper. 

A FEMALE Patient—P«reLore. 

Tur Modern Song of Love—Cupid-ditty. 

Two Blacks don’t make a White ; they don’t even make a Mulatto. 

To Persons about to write a Letter— Make a note of it. 

Why has not Prince ALFRED a brother of the same age !—Because he 
is not a twin, sir (at Windsor). 


——————— ant eerie 
PRIZE COMPETITION.—Will Mr. Pottock kindly forward address. 
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mutiny = 


This is a little silly, who thought it would be 


i. Father camo first, and mado this 
tion: —"“It's aa big a bit of water an ever I great fun to drop a pebble on her AUGUSTUS. 
eyes ont” 


Zz, 
and thts ta Imogene waiting for ALOWH. 
fortuna ely. though, they have gnade a mistake 
abvut t) © trysting- place, ‘and area mile and a half 
apait. Muy they some day be united ! 2. Mother said, “ You kcep tight hold of Father, 
shel children, and we ‘ll have a look at it a 
a ittle closer.” 


Only it wasn't ber AUGUSTUS, but some one 
with the same style of hat; and he swore awfully. 


if 
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3S 
s. “ Drat your sea!" Mother obeerved, when she 
& ‘My eye, thongh, ain’t there a lot of it” 4 “Bat where the dickens is it coming to!" waa safe on dry ground n;)* 1 haven't had 
aot? Haxry Joum, the eldest son. cried Father. such ®& run as it gave me fifveen year,” 
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ADVICE GRATIS. 
**Come ALONG, Aunt SopHIgE, YOU OUGHT TO PLUNGE OFF THE Top STEP, OR YOU’LL HAVE THE BLoop IN your HEAD, AND YOU'LL PEEL 

DREADFULLY UNCOMFORTABLE.” 
[ Perhaps so ; but then how would she have felt if she had done what they suggested? Anyhow, Aunt Sorute didn’t quite see tt. 
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BABY SLAUGHTER EXTRAORDINARY. 

(Young Husband and Father, reading) ‘ARE YOU DISTURBED IN your Rest sy A Sick Cuip ?—Ir so, try Mrs. Coppir’s Sootutne 

Srkup, Ir QureTs THE MOST FRACTIOUS INFANT—PRODUCING A SOUND AND REFRESHING SLEEP’’—(Here he loses his place, and continues from 
another column)—‘‘ TERMINATING FATALLY, IN VIOLENT CONVULSIONS, AFTER WEEKS OF PROTRACTED Agony !” ty I 
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YOUNG LADY OF BERKELEY SQUARE.® 


(Private and Confidential. ) 


Friday, July 29th. 

Such tun yesterday—don't think I ever enjoyed myself so 
much in all my life! 

My brother CHaRrtEe came up from Aldershot on Wednesday, 
for three days’ leave, and according to his promise—made some 
time ago—iook me to Cremorne ! 

Just fancy any one doing this a few years ago ; but as Cartig 
says, in his shucking slang, “‘ things isn't as they did use to was 
and it is not considered at all fast now, to go and “feed” in a 
private room at the Hotel, in Cremorne Gardens. 

Well, and so I'll just tell all about it. 

CaanLie—who can do just what he likes with Mamma—had 
told her at breakfast, that ‘‘ he was going to stand the child "— 
meaning me—‘a dinner at Richmond, to-day. Save a lot of 
trouble, you know”’—he explained to me, when she had Icft the 
room—‘ telling a small story; take the Mums no end of time 
before she understood that a lady might dine at Cremorne, with- 
out being fast, and all that, you see.” 

Well, so when we came in from the Park, about seven—how 
empty it’s getting, now—he told Jonny we shouldn't want the 
carriage any more, as we would go down in a hansom. 

I just ran upstairs for a thick veil to take in my pocket, in 
case it might be useful, and then toddled off across the Square 
with CuaRLi£ into Davies Street, where we got a hansom from 
the stand. 

‘** Look here,” says CHartie, as if a happy thought had just 
struck him, ‘ have you ever been in a penny- boat ? 

Of course I said, ‘“‘No.” ‘Very well,” he says, “then I'll 
show you one; we 1] go to Chelsea by water, and avoid all the 
confounded dust, eh?” 

So he shouts out something to the cabby through the trap 
over our head, and in another ten minutes we find ourselves on 
Waterloo Bridge. 

‘“* Now then,” says Car ie, “this way.” 

We go down a lot of stone steps, over the new Embankment- 
place I saw the Prince open, then down some funny wooden sort 
of steps, and at last find ourselves on the pier. 

Well, the penny-boat isn't half a bad institution, and there 
was really quite a sea-breeze, which gave me a regular appetite ; 
by the time we got to the bridge where the boat stopped, I was 
FSamously hungry. 

We walked on past such a quaint, picturesque-looking row of 
old houses fronting the river, which CHariie said was called 
Cheyne Walk, and used to be one of the most swell parts of 
town—just fancy !—until we came to @ curious Gothic sort of 
gateway with two revolving wheel-doors, like those at the Zoo. 
Here Cnuariie paid two shillings admission, and then I at last 
found myself at Cremorne / 

I must confess I was rather disappointed at the first glimpse ; 
but CHAR is said “it would look quite another thing when the 
gas was turned on.” . We took just one turn round the gardens, 
where the flowers were really beautiful, and then went into the 
Hotel. Here a waiter showed us upstairs into the private room, 
which, it seems, Cuarvig had been obliged to secure some days 
back. 

Such a pretty, nicely-furnished little room, called the “ Star.” 
I do think the most tasty thing of that sort I've ever 
been in. The windows looked over the dancing-platform. which 
has a kind of Chinese Pagoda in the centre where the band 
plays. Round one side of this platform is built a row of little 
Chinese cottages, each having an al-fresco sort of arbour-place 
on the ground-floor opening on to the gravel-walk, and a cosy 
little room overhead, used, as the waiter explained, for private 
dinners and suppers, and from whence one can watch all the fun 
of the dancing without being seen. 

All round the platform were rows of Jamps, in fact there 
seemed to be lamps evrywhere, which Cian.in said would be 
lighted very soon, and then the whole place would be metamor— 
somethinged. 

We were no end of time over our dinner. for it was not much 
past eight when the soup came in, and before the coffee made 
its appearance ['m sure it must have been nearly ten. 

Cnartis, who is very fond of “feeding,” and. as he says, 


. * For explanation of, and introduction to, this § Story, see Nos, 158 and 159.— 
UDY. 
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‘“‘has reduced that sort of thing to a reg'lar science,” said the 
dinner was “ excellent,” which was a yood deal for him to say. 

“The salmon was Avot, the devilled whitebait was not too much 
of a devil. and that ice-puddiny was really as good as it could 
be.” Thus Mr. Oracir, emptying a tasse of cognac into my 
coffee—the first time / ever had coffee-and-brandy after dinner, 
but which isn’t at all dad. 

By this time the lamps were all lighted outside, and people 
were dancivg on the big platform. 

“ Now,’ says Crariiz, ‘what say you to a turn in the 
gardens ?”’ 

“ But is it—is it quite—proper ?” I couldn't help asking. 

“Oh, yes,” says CuHanrutz, “all rizht enough till after the 
fireworks; now we'll go off aud sce them, and then go off 
ourselves.” 

I popped my thick veil on, and went out with him. Such a 
lovely night, and I do think the gardens most delicious. -The 
pretty winding walks, the sort of artificial light, the really 
romantic little nooks and cosy corners at the end of shady paths, 
the scent of the flowers, and the baud playing in the distance— 
altogether, it was dreadfully jolly. Perhaps, too, the kind of 
idea of naughtrness about it made it all the nicer. 

The fireworks were awfully stunning—yood, I mean—and the 
people looking on at them quite respectuile sort of people. I 
very much wanted Crarvieé to take me back to the illuminated 
walk round the platform, and see all the fun, but he said it was 
getting too late tor that. 

As we dawdled slowly on towards the way out, we met numbers 
of people only just coming in, though it must have been past 
eleven. I noticed that this class of persons was a very dis/erent 
one to that looking on at the fireworks—many were gentlemen 
in evening dress, and the persons with them most gorgeous in 
bright satins, and, generally, wonderful “* costumes.” 

I was so clad I had brouvht my thick veil, for I saw sereral 
men I knew—Mr. B., the K. D.G. man, Major Graxp, Lord 
Henry P., and, actualiy, Mr. D., poor dear Laura’s husband ; 
wont I just tell her! 

As we were standing outside the gateway, waiting for a cab, a 
low miniature stanhope, with a pair of grey long-tailed ponies 
I well knew, by seeing them in the Park, dashed up. No second 
look at that huve golden chignon—all false, I know—and the 
cheeky little hat with its enormous floating feather, did I require ; 
I knew the creature directly, but I did not know—till she pulled 
up the ponies sharply in front of us—that the man sitting next 
her—was Arcy! 

Oh, it was almost more than I could bear—to go quictly home 
and leave him there with 

+ 


* * % * 


What a little fool I am—he is nothing to me; never will be, 
yet—oh, I wish I hadn't seen * oe ot ak fF ok ok x 


THE “REAL THING.” 
Blue Bloods, 
St. James’s Strect. 

Drar Jopy,—I see a Holiday Number announced. Would it be a point 
to give a column or two out of the idle life of » man moving in good society 
—the real thing, you know—not the sham swell business you paper people 
are always aping? I shan’t do it for nothing, as I suppose I have a right 
to want to be paid, although not one of you. Send me a fiver, and you 
can have the stuff. Yourr, 

BerkLey Howarp Pontrrex. 

P.S.—Don't address here. It would compromise me. Send letter 
(and enclosure), in first instance, to B. H. P., Post-Othce, Jermyn Street. 

This is a rough outline of the idea. Call it, say— 

A LIFES HOLIDAY. 

Janvary.—At a country house. Baronial hall—broad Jands—old 
trees—moss-grown trunks—host with pedigree and silvered hair—heavy 
dinners —solid plate—old wine—billiards and cigarettes with girls — 
flirtation —moonlight—scrap of poetry from Te NNYSON, or some one—tear- 
drop quivering on silken lash, &e. 

February.—Run over to Paris. The Goritgatcthe masqued balls— 
the pretty little Duchess—a champagne supper, and the reproachful day- 
light breaking in upon the mad revellers and empty bottles. 

May.—London. The season proper—the opera—the balls—the show- 
girls—an old love and a new—another scrap of poetry. 

July.—In Switzerland. Reflections on the bitter mockery of the glare 
and glitter of the false world left behind—a glimpse of true love among 
the mountains—the unknown Anglaise—the height of earthly bliss— 
several thousand feet up Mont Blanc—arother folly—another dream— 
away to Prussia with the French army. 

August.—At the French camp on the field—in the trenches—by the 
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bivouac-fire—a flirtation with a vivandiére—a stray shot—poor little 
Feuicité ! 

Ktc., etc., etc. 

Note,—Jupy was naturally much delighted at this chance. The above 
communication was written on Club paper, and sealed with a coronet. 
This must be the ‘‘real thing,” she thought ; yet, perhaps, it might be as 
well to make sure. It seemed odd that the letter should be posted at 
Islington, if it was written in St. James's Street. Jupy, therefore, made 
inquiries. Nobody of the name of PontireEx was a member of the Blue 
Bloods. From information she received, a party from Scotland Yard 
thought it advisable to have a look at B. H. P., when he called for the 
fiver. B. H. P.’s appearance was against him—his antecedents even 
more so. Upon consideration, Jupy thought she would print her Holiday 
Number without the ‘‘real thing” after all, and she did so, and sold 
forty-odd thousand copies. 


THE CLAQUE. 
Ir is not generally supposed that the foreign institution known as the 
Claque has of late years been most successfully practised in our metro- 
polis, The British public is so very guileless, 
The following scale of charges in MS. was recently picked up near the 
stage-door of a certain theatre. Its accuracy is left for the reader to 
determine :— 


ce 
S 


For sitting out the whole affair in suitable pica and ae | uP 
points, whether there are « a or not ue 

Ditto, with new gloves (white vee 

Ditto, with cleaned do... siti 

To umbrella with ferrule proper to the Purpose sae 

To ordinary umbrella, stoutly built. . id 

To getting up a call for principal actor kale 

To doing ditto for author (inure difficult)... 

To roaring: with laughter at any particular scene. 

‘lo saying in a loud tone at intervals, ‘‘ Funniest thing ‘I ever saw in 
my life;" Regular screamer, by Jove;” ‘Thought I should 
have aplit my sides,” &c., if a comic piece, or suitable remarks if 
a serious draina .. isi nes 

To seving that any ono who biases is properly shut up . 

To using violence to same if necessary 

To sitting next to dramatic critic, and tryi ing to influence his 8 judg- 
ment. Result not guaranteed : 

To keeping ditto awake if he should ‘close his eyes f 

To poing about saying that the house is crammed every ‘night j 

To cramming it with good wardrobes, if a number are taken, at per 
dozen rr 


So ee SS = bet 
DBACHAIAARS 


to Neo Won 
a Aar or!9 


(N. B.—No fees paid out of above to box keepers. y 
For further particulars, apply to THE ONLY JONES. 


A HOT SUMMER IN TODGERS’ RENTS. 


It’s awfully hot at midday midsummer in Todgers’ Rents. 

There is a pleasant breeze upon the shady side of Little Smoucher 
Street, and, in a kind of way, alinost a rural freshness about the green 
enclosure of Walker's Cross, a sort of paved yard with two trees in it, 
where they hide away the fire-escape in case of accidents. But it is 
suffocating hot in Todgers’ Rents. 

(xoodness only knows who Todgers was, but his Rents are a sort of 
court or blind alley, or no thoroughfare, with an opening in a crooked 
Jane of questionable respectability, where fried fish may be obtained on 
reasonable terms, piping hot, at any hour, the flavour of which pervades 
the entire neighbourhood. 

ITere, also, are obtainable, at a modest price, the wonders of the deep— 
the wily crab and bashful winkle ; the former in a high-dried condition, 
emitting a hollow and cavernous rattle when shaken, the latter leathery 
and salt. 

At the butcher's shop, two doors from the corner, may also be had odd 
joints and oblong pieces of wondrous cut, the like of which are not pro- 
curable within the bounds of ordinary civilization ; and perhaps, some- 
times, the meat is not altogether quite as fresh as it might be. 

The fragrant odours of these several establishments are wafted to- 
wards the Todgers’ Renters upon a sort of sluggish zephyr which passes 
on its way through the languishing fruit at the greengrocer’s, to struggle 
with other smells peculiar to Todgers’ Rents itself. 

At this pleasant season the Renters, when practicable, throw aside their 
eoats, and lounge easily at the doors and windows of their abodes, whilst 
the lady members of the little colony take the air upon the door-steps or 
at the street-corner, where there is a house of entertainment with a noble 
frontage and much elegance of decoration. 

By the aid of the enticing beverages here artfully concocted, it is pos- 
sible to forget for awhile how very squalid and miserable is the home- 
life down the ugly turning hard by. 

Meanwhile the children, playing in the gutter, seem quite happy 
pie in all conscience, and are monstrously dirty. 

When you, and I, and all the rest of us are gone out of town, we shall 
leave them thus in Todgers’ Rents. When we return again, in acouple of 
months’ time, we shall find them much as they were, unless the cholera 
comes among them. 

These warrens are swept out, now and then, by some strong pestilence, 
ant, the dead carted away, more room is made for the strugzlers left behind ; 
and thus the world wags, my brothers, more or less merrily, according to 
the way you like to look at it. 
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JUDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 


SEcoND QUESTION. 
Ought a Man to Beat his Wife! 


Dear Mapam,—In answer to the question, “Ought a Man to bel[at his 
Wite ?” (‘8 command) with all deference to the sex, I must really say, ‘* Yes!’ 

(In considence.— Having occasion to lay aside the pen for a short time, 
I tound on my return that Saran —— Bat I need not describe: a 
glance at the alterations she has made will suffice to show how she has 
caught me. | 

To resume, again I say, “Yes!” Most certainly beat her. excel her, sur- 
pass her in that gentle strife of endeavouring to do most for one another's 
benefit, where “ Thought meets thought, and will embraceth will.” 

The poet quoted is Young, and therefore, perb»ps, luexperienced ; never- 
theless the sentiment 1s greatly admired by, Your Constant Reader, 

Jay Exore. 


[Jupy hopes Jay Emme will catch it.] 


Though not the olace I would sel-ct as being most endurable, yet 
may 8 man alwavs be at his wife's elbow and be considered kind. 
Many dear wives much like @ good tap; 
And bad ones, ’tis said, are not worth a rap. 


[ Witty, but insincere—JuDy.] 


D ab him g brute, use strongest terms you can, 
O r any scornfal, odious appellation ; 

N or deem him worthy of the name of Man, 

T hat dares to whop his love-bound rib-relation. 


W oman to kindness often will give way, 

H owe’er perverse or basty she inay be; 

O bdurate sometimes, but again I say, 

P lease her (not lash her) tnto trust of thee. 


[Very nice of you, W. A.—Jupy.] 


Certainly; because the weakest vessels require the most hooping. 
A Cooper. 


W. A. 


[We won't take trade reasons.—J upy. | 


Yes; the treasure he values most, he hides. 


[The hidea !—Jvpy. ] 


Yes; a man ought to “be at” 
assistance. 


[Imagine Jupy relying on poor P.] 


Lycurcuvus. 


his wife’s back whenever she requires 
PUNCH. 


BOOKS ON JUDY’S TABLE. 
Charles Dickens's Speeches. 

Mr. Horren gives us the first collection of D1ioKEens’s Speeches that 
has yet been made, with some entertaining chapters on the late novelist as 
a letter-writer, poet, and public reader, and an interesting biographical 
sketch, containing much pleasant reading and several fresh facts relating 
to his life. Those who are now purchasing Dickens's other hooks, should 
certainly not omit this one from their book-shelves ; and all the author's 
friends will gladly thank Mr. Hortren for the carefully edited, handsomely 
printed volume he has given us at a moment when every scrap of infor- 
mation upon the subject is eagerly sought for. 


Doctor Wynter. 

Tne author of ‘‘ Curiosities of Civilization” and ‘‘ Our Social Bees 
adds two new volumes of interesting facts upon many curious subjects to 
those he has already published. This time the range of topics treated of 
is even wider than in any other work he has published, and we have here 
something about signboards, housebreakers, penny toys, fish-farming, the 
police, nursery books, child murder, the post-othce, cadgers, and cartes 
de visite, besides numerous other matters, strange and new, described 
with the graphic power and truth which made Dr. Wrnxtsr’s reputation 
years ago as a writer inthe 7''mes, and Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews. 


LITTLE ESSAYS ON SMALL THEMES. 
On Little Tidman’s Great-Aunt Betsy's Diamonds. 
A veny great event—in a small way—has happened to the Tip- 
MANS, Who live near the Regent's Park. 

Their great-aunt Bersy has given Tipman’s wife the family 
diamonds, and they have been sent to Mr. StREETER to lock up 
in his patent impregnable safe. 

You never knew Tipman’s aunt Bersy to speak to, perhaps; 
if 80, you may congratulate yourself that you have been let off 
pretty easy by an indulgent providence. I, who write, have 
spent many hours in her company, and have taken tea and snuff 
with her in large quantities. It was she who arranged that little 
TipMaN was to marry his mma, who is many sizes too large—as 
it seems to mc—for the doll's-house they inhabit, near the 
York-and-Albany. 

It was she also who bought their furniture (Trpman paid—but 
that’s a mere detail), and settled on the colour of the window- 
curtains and the pattern of the carpets. 

She gives Tipman physic, whether he wants it or not. She 
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has ordered him a shower-bath, and, by Jove, sir, she'll see he 
takes it, I'll stake my life! 

But with respect to those diamonds. It was by Aunt Bersy’s 
orders they were locked up at Mr. StrREETER’s, and TrpMman took 
me there only yesterday, and pointed out a little Japan-box 
containing them, saying, ‘‘ They're right enough there, ain’t 
they ?” 

There was no doubt of that. The safe in which the box is 
locked is hydro-pneumatic (though I'm not quite sure what that 
means), but it is encased in concrete, and it weighs about sixty 
tons, and is burglar-proof, gunpowder-proof, chemical-proof, 
engineer-proof, miner-proof, and expert or dexterity-proof, and 
it cannot be fused, melted, wedged, or bored, nor can the lock be 
tampered with by the most skilled manipulator, and the key con- 
sists of four parts, each in the possession of different persons ; 
and even if all four parts of the key were lost, the wards of the 
key admit of no fewer than 2,000 variations, and a new key 
could be made that would render the old one perfectly useless. 


SERIO-COMIC JOURNAL. 


fact—that Aunt Betsy's heirloom isn’t worth the vast amount 
of money they imagine? Would the knowledge make the Tip- 
MANS any happier? and as they are never likely to want to 
pledge the costly gms * * * * 

It seems to me that if one has something one treasures, there 
is no point in getting a third person to set a matter-of-fact value 
on it. There’s Tipman’s Emma, for instance—but this, perhaps, 
is not tothe purpose. * * * * * 


[Ava. 8, 1870. 


ECHOES FROM THE CLUBS. 
From Arthur's. 
Well, you know, they've become a mere medium for heavy 
betting. We make raids on gambling-houses, and put fellows 
in quod for playing chicken-hazard, with locked doors; but 


wholesale dove-murdering and reckless gambling under the trees 
Cruelty and delicate “ cos- 
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DY’S PROGRESS. 


No. 6.—THE BEREAVEMENT. 


For some time Jupy has been holding back this, the concluding picture of the series, unwilling by its exhibition to cast a melancholy upon circles 
which might otherwise be joyous and mirthful—at the advent of this little paper. It will be observed that our heroine's brief dream of happiness 
is o'er, and she is now a widow. Upon this sad termination to what promised so hopefully for the future, Jupy drops the curtain and a tear. 


So, all things considered, Tipman’s great-aunt Brrsy ought 
to feel pretty comfortable about the safety of her diamonds. 

Besides all this, many noble clients of Mr. StrEETER’s have 
deposited their valuables in this same safe, and on the same shelf 
as these diamonds of Aunt B.'s, there are Lady **’s diamonds, 
and Lord ——’s title-deeds, and the Marchioness of +s rubies 
and emeralds, all being watched and warded night and day. 

But really =e truly, about Aunt Bersy’s diamonds. 

* * %* 


We had a great tea at the Tipmans’ to look at them, before 
they went away (in a four-wheeler, with a policeman off duty on 
the box, and Trpman and a strong friend inside) to be locked up 
in Conduit Street. 

It struck me, somehow, Aunt Betsy's diamonds didn't sparkle 
very much; but perhaps it’s only the paste that glitters so; yet 
I really, myself, should have liked an opinion on them before 
they went into the “ ah pt gr mics 

Rowse why should the Tipmans know—supposing it's the 


wonderfully, according to the ideas of the young ladies who are 
in the habit of ‘spending happy days” at the Fulham betting 
matrimonial-market shop. * * * * * * 


From the Junior Carlton. 

* * * # GrapsTonE going to make another batch of 
peers? Yes, I believe that’s the straight tip—and a lot of 
baronets and knights to be thrown in, also. Well, at this rate, it 
will be the thing to be without any title, eh? One will be asked 
to meet one’s own tailor at dinner, presently, and “ my lady,” his 
wife, will walk in before your own. = * = ¥ 


From the Garrick. 

* # * *® Yes,I've just come from the Vaudeville—they 
close on Saturday, the 6th, but only to open again on the 8th. 
Well, it’s a clever comedy, but not quite Rosertson.—I 'm 
told Miss Fawsitr has signed—for ever so long—an enyage- 
ment. Clever? Oh, yes, but just a wee bit too prononcee; it 
isn't every one who can do the Marig WILton business, you 
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know, withont serving an apprenticeship to it. Still, Miss F. 
has good notions that way....By the way, Davip James has left 
the Strand, and makes his bow to the Vaudeville audience ina 
new burlesque Burnanp has done......Well, it ought to be 
capital, as he’s written it for the company, and James, Tom 
THorneE, and that delightful Netty Powe, are all to have good 
parts. # ¥ ¥ ¥ *% * 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 
One for Himself. 

Tue extraordinary project of treaty between France and 
Prussia, published by the Z'imes, by which it was proposed that 
the two big Continental Powers should gobble up the little ones, 
has startled all Europe. It is very similar to a story we have 
heard before, viz., how Aaron's rod swallowed up all the other 
rods. But the author of this pretty scheme, whoever he may be, 
must look out that his little essay in the rod business doesn't 
turn out rather badly for his own back. 


A Fair Inference. 

“War is a game, which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at.”—This no one denies; 
But, as the game ’s still play’d, this axiom rules: 
War's but a process to kill off the fools! 


Dreadfal ! 

THE ingenious French gentleman who invented the mitrailleur, 
thinks thatit will, at any rate—whether its success be as great as 
is anticipated, or not—be “a hint for the enemy to get out of the 
way.” Probably it will, and rather a strong one—you might call 
it a “ hint-he-may-shun ”! 

- Most Hoss-tensibly. 

AxpD apropos of the steam-gun, a report has been circulated 
that its effect was tried, not long since, upon some 200 horses, 
the scourings of a knacker’s yard, and that. in a few minutes 
after the machine was set in motion, not one was left alive. 
This, of course, is the commencement of hoss-tilities ! 


The Prince and M. de Lesseps. 

(Spsaxrne at Marlborough House, a while since, the conqueror of Suez 
made the following remarks to the Prince or Wates :—‘‘I have already 
had the good fortune of finding myself with you, Monseigneur, when 
travelling in the Desert, and there, where a man, however he may be 
placed, shows himself ag he is, I have been enabled to appreciate the 
noble character, the lofty mind, and the elevated sentiments of your 
Royal Highness ; and I am happy to bear this testimony in the presence 


of the distinguished men who surround us.” 

In England it is difficult for people in high places, 

Upon the sands of time to leave—well, very striking traces ; 

But a glish pluck, unboasting, though quite undeterr’d by mis- 
aps, 

Will show itself, wherever ’tis, mon cher Monsieur pz LeEsseps ; 

And Prince or Peasant, Lord or Lout, wherever he may stand, is 

Sure to get his deserts when he once gets where the sand is ! 


A Lesson for the Dirty Ones. 

THe Jardin d’Acclimation, in the Bois de Boulogne, has, it 
appears, just received an ourang-outang, so docile and good-tem- 
pered, that it well wash its hands, face, and neck with soap and 
water, whenever it has an opportunity. Remarkable intelli- 
gence! If it hadn't happened that this creature is'a lady, we 
should, of course, next hear that it had been provided with a set 
of razors, for shaving purposes. 


The Fracas in the Park. 
WHen Beatzs and his democrat friends of the gutter 
Put Hyde Park in peril—Mayfair in a flutter— 
No soldiers were placed there to stop or eject ‘em, 
And West-enders quaked—they 'd no friends to protect ’em. 
But when, t’ other day—their surroundings all slighting— 
Two officers there are found struggling and fighting, | 
In most people’s minds this thought rises about 'em: - 
“Save us from such friends—we are better without 'em!” 


Barber-ous. 

Tae Telegraph, commenting on the day of general prayer 
ordered by the Prussian king, says, ‘The last thing Lron:pas 
and his three hundred did at Thermopyle was to comb their 
hair and call upon the gods of their fathers.” This, of course, 
showed very proper feeling on their part. They then “ went in,” 
no doubt, and combed the enemy’s hair; at any rate—unless 
history lies, which is likely enough—they had rather a stiff 
brush with them. | 
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That is the Question. 

Avr Csar, aut nullus. Well, that’s just how he feels about 
it. If the modern C#sar feels himself so aggrieved by Prussia 
that he must fight it out, that’s one thing; but the popular 
opinion in this country is, that he aut nullus—or rather, to put it 
more distinctly, that he ought not. a 


SIX OF ONE—HALF-A-DOZEN OF THE OTHER. 


(See CARTOON.) 
If a king feels aggrieved, and looks out for a cause 
To quarrel and vanquish—to wipe off old scores, 
He causes a European bother ; 
Tis certain one side a good thrashing will get, 
And wish on the seat of war he’d never ‘‘set,” 
And groan and lament—and subside — but tis yet 
Six of one—half-a-dozen of t’other. 3 


If a sovereign desires some neighbouring Jand, 
He straizhtway proceeds to call out his arm’d band, 
_ To wage war with his big regal brother ; 
And marches his forces to slay and to kill— 
His neighbour rejoins, and they fight with a will— 
Abusing each other the while—but ’tis still 

Six of one—half-a-dozen of t’other. 


Peaceful Joun Bout, as Justice, in rose-cover'd bower, 
Holds the scales that determine the ‘‘ balance of power,” 
Neither favouring one nor the other ; 
Each combatant tries his opponent to ‘‘rile” 
- By the use of opprobrious epithets vile, 
With threats and abuse—but ’tis really the while 
Six of one—half-a-dozen of t’other. 


But there are certain rights that the English protect, 
And thoagh holding both Prussia and France in respect 
(BRITANNIA’s two hemispheres’ mother), 
There’s no hiding the fear, whatsoever folks say, 
England may be compell’d to take part in the fray, 
And alter the balance, so even to-day— 
Six of one—half-a-dozen of t’other ! 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


SomE one, some time ago, seeing two or three eminent lawyers gathered 
together on a spot supposed to be likely to be chosen as the site of the 
new law courts, said that they had met there ‘‘ to view the ground where 
they must shortly lie.” : ; By 

At a Paris Scooot.—‘‘ What is the wife of a prince called ?”— 
‘¢ Please, ma’am, a princess!" ‘‘ And what is the wife of an emperor 
called ? ’’—‘‘ Please, ma'am, a emperoress!”’ ‘‘ And what is the wife of 
a duke called ?”’— ‘* Please, ma’am, a drake !” 

‘s Waar made you tel) the gentleman you had three or four sisters and 
brothers, Mary, when you have none ?”’—‘‘ Why, mother, I didn’t like 
him to think you were so poor you could afford to buy none.” 

TaERsE ’s one thing which can always be found, and that ’s fault. 

To MILL-owNERS.—How to increase your hands without extra expense. 
— Double your fists. 

Poor pigs, they are doctored the wrong. way round—killed first and 
cured afterwards ! . 

Wuen Lor’s wife was turned to salt, he took a fresh one. 

A toast may be eaten or drunk, and is of either sex, according to your 
fancy. 

PoULTRY-KEFPING ought to answer, for, for every grain you give a fowl 
it gives a peck. ' 

Murmors oF THE T1ED.—The grumblings of a married couple. 

FroM THE Faru-yarD.—A hen is not immortal, and yet her son never 


sets. 

MEN born blind can’t be carpenters, because they never saw. 

A Ba(w)t-Room—The nursery. : 

A apy friend of Jupy’s, living in the country, who is a little plump- 
ish, sent her man-servant to book two places in the local coach, so that 
she mightn’t be squeezed. There was only room for one inside, so he 
booked the other outside. 

Tureves 1x Camp.—We hear that a sentry in the Prussian army was 
recently relieved of his watch in the middle of the night. a 

Ir was woman who first prompted man to eat, but he took to drink on 
his own account afterwards. , 

Ir is not a very good definition of a coffin to call it the house that a 
man lives in when he is dead. | 

Waart’s the difference between a chilly man aad a hot dog?—One 
wears a great coat, and the other pants. 

Tum difference between a bride and a bridegroom is this—one is given 
away, and the other sold. ; 

AN old man is easier robbed than a young one, for his locks are few, 
and his gait is generally broken. 

WHER are some comic papers the sharpest !— When they are filed. 
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A. Storm has much pleasure in informing the civilized world, through the medium of this widely-cireulated Journal, that he'has been engaged, at an 
enormous expense, a8 JupY's Special War Correspondent. A few of the gallant doeds, which he feels himself equal to, até depicte i hereunder — 
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of obtaining the: earliest information regard- 
ing the private movements of all parties con- 
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A. Storer will take aivan- 
taze of any point of observa- 
tion, whatever dangers may 
menace if. 


cerned. 
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eas | SLOPER will ever be found in tbe very thickest of the fray, eee se Be BE as 
In case,of the accidental foun- _ pursuing his official career with unfuffied serenity. - Whilst clinging to a fragment of the main- 


dering of any vessel on which + g mast, or any other portion of the said vessel 


A. BLOPER may be a passenger, \ Ne: (inclusive of the jib-boom of the lee scupper, 
be will be found / 4 KN if there be sucha thing on the said vessel), 
provided against ay A. SLoper’s note-book will , 
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Even upon the trackless 
desert, should it lie in his 
le way to the seat of war, 
, Stoper will be found equal 
to the Occasion, 
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In the midst of the ragingest of raging conflagrations, In short, A. Storer, only anxious to secure the good opinion of J upy, his generous om- 
A, SLorer may be depended on for a versatile and graphic ployer, and his old and valued friends, the British public, will hesitate at nothing—but, if 
account of the events of the hour. necessary, consult the canons themselves, in search of accurate information. 


P.8.—Jupy feels sure that the British public will share with her the satisfaction she feels at ha chosen so able a correspondent for her Journal: 
She regrets to say, however, that in consequence of a somewhat injudicious though pardonable indulgence, upon the occasion of a farewell banquet 
given to A. Siopesr, Eaq., upon the eve of his departure, the departure in question has had to be temporarily deferred: || A’ Storage was confined to 
at the time uf our going to press, extremely poorly. The promised deeds of daring are therefore put off for the present. 
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PAUL AND VIRGINIA~NEW VERSION. 


(From Vinainta, af a Young Pid (ce to Paut, at School in 
rance. 

My pzar Pavt,—I hope, as I have not heard from you for so long, you 
have not been killed by the Prussians or the Haricots. 

I often think this is a dreadful world, and scarcely worth living in. I 
am sure, if you haven't got your own carriage to ride in, it’s no good 
living only to walk. 

You know my poor Papa can- 
not afford to keep one, though 
be is ever so much more a gen- 
tleman than the fathers of the 
wretched girls at this place who 
have splendid equipages. One 
of them, a perfect fright —the 
girl, I mean, not the carriage— 
is & vulgar parvenve in the soap 
or sugar-boiling way or some- 
thing. 

As I sit at the window (my 
place is close against it, and I 
can peep out easily, only you 
mustn't let that sneak of a go- 
verness see, or she would report 
you), I see the carriages wait- 
ing outside when the girls’ 
friends come to see them; and 
do you know I have got to be 
quite a connoisseur in the way of servants. 

If I have a carriage at any time, J mean my people to be proper, I can 
tell you. You’ve no idea what a difference there is between one and the 
other. There’s old Lady Backypypr’s coachman, he’s as old as she is, 
and he always goes to sleep on the box when she leaves him outside while 
she makes her call. 

She’s a dreadfully stingy old cat, too, I can 
tell you, and sits up in Miss McSpartan’s drawing- 
room eating such a lot of biscuits, which McSpartan 


) { 


The FarQquHaR Harcovrts’ People. 


daren’t stint her in, or she’d get her daughter to take her girl 
away. It’s my opinion she doesn’t come for anything but the bis- 
cuits. I don't think she cares a button about her grandchild—not 
half as much as she does for her pug dog, I’m sure. And all the while 


she stops there, the old coachman is taking his nap. He's gota fine | ago. 


contempt for her, I dare say. 
They swear at one another, 
I’m told, and she is obliged 
to put up with it, because she 
can't pay his wages. The foot- 
man, when he is at home, 
cleans the knives and boots, 
and rolls the garden and such 
like. 

The Farqunar Harcourts’ 
coachman now is middle-aged, 
the very staid and heavily-re- 
spectable style. I fancy he 
really believesin the FARQUHAR 
Harcourts, or pretends to, or 
perhaps it’s considered in 
his wages. 

One of the girls’ mothers is 
a widow lady of rather strange 
appearance—that is to say, 
her appearance is rather nice, 
and very quiet and lady-like, 


Lady Bacxyrprepe’s People. 
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The Montaaves'’ Cheeky Coachman. 


That dreadful Perx1ns Person. 


only nobody knows anything about the gentleman she is the widow of, 
except that he died a long way off. Her coachman has a sort of look 
about him, of knowing ever so much more; but I shouldn’t be surprised 
if he knew nothing. She is always very sad and quiet. Thegirl’sa 
stupid awkward gawk, without a good point about her. I think the 


widow goes away looking sadder than ever, after one of the interviews. 
OUR SERVANTS. 


It must be dreadful to be the 
mother of an unmarketable 
thing of that sort. I wonder 
what the coachman thinks t 

The Monragozs, now, are of 
the new fast school. Their coach- 
man is quite young and dread- 
fully cheeky, nodding and grin- 
ning at the housemaid, who is 
rather nice. When the carriage, 
which sometimes happena, meets 
Lady B.'s, the Mowracurs’ coach- 
man always asks Lady B.’s where 
he is coming to. I don’t think 
he respects anybody very much. 
I am sure he doesn’t respect the 
Mortacors. 

No one could respect that 
horrid Psgrxins person, the 
father of one of our girls, and 
something in the Manchester 
warehouse way—whatever that may mean. Nothing, beyond a touch of 
his hat-brim, could he ever hope for from the person who “‘ trundles 
him down,” as he calls it. I dare say he thinks it very likely, some day 
when Perxins's father fails, as I am told moet of those dreadful people do, 
for a heap of money, he will be trundling some one else, and that Parxrns 
will have to walk, or go by 'bus, or something dreadfal. 

It must be very humiliating to be despised by your 
servants, but I shouldn’t wonder if most people are. My 
Papa says it is all the fault of education. I think that 
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The Awkward Girl's Mother. 


they ouzht to be kept down, though I don't exactly know how. I think all 
these things must be a great bother to manage properly. I think, for that 
matter, most things are a great bother. Decidedly, it’s a horrible world. 
For my part, whether you believe it or not, I got disgusted with it years 
VirGinta. 


RUNNING NOTES. 


¢@ Postic attention is en- 
grossed by the war, and the 
national sentiment has re- 
ceived a rude shock by the 
mean and equivocating course 
pursued by Ministers with re- 
ference to our own position. 
The fact is, that though the 
GLapDsToNE Government could 
drag on well enough in fair 
weather, by sometimes balanc- 
ing the Puritan against the 
Papist party, and by some- 
times uniting them in opposi- 
tion to the Constitutional 
party, they are incompetent 
to meet a great crisis, such 
as # European war. Nothing 
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could be more humiliating than Mr. GvLapstone’s exhibition in A SEAPORT WITHOUT ANY SEA. 


he House of Commons on Monday, when Mr. Disrak.i delivered a mas- i : ; : 
ae ld es worthy of a Sa maken the present situation, and Sournport is ahout twenty miles north of Liverpool, and is supposed, by 
invited the Government to declare their intention to fulfil the obligations Pe paiehnere: Nea se South ae ar 
to which this country is solemnly pledged with regard to Belgium. Re tho aiiet eee usement Of Southport 1s walking in the sand— 
Instead of a plain straightforward declaration, becoming a British : een ; Hse ’ 
Minister, Mr. GLADSTONE exhausted his ingenuity in devising tortuous Southport derives its name from the ra i" Be being re the North, 
and ambiguous phrases, with the view of mystifying his hearers, and and possessing no port. To atone for this deficiency, it has a pict an 
leaving himself free to pursue the policy so dear to imbecile Governments, obtrusive projection a mile in lensth, over dry sand, drifted sand, moist 
of waiting to see ‘which way the cat will jump.” When he sat down, sand, and puddly ae From the farthest extremity a view of the sea 
the House of Commons felt that the honour of England was not safe in rie be ee ee ee leona ley 
his keeping, and this feeling manifested itself so strongly in the course of ie PROPS oe is te 7 seen ear cies ees Awe ne ie tare ae, 
that night and the following day, that the Government were obliged to NB. rian Peer Hine: 4 bei the ae ee sa ci 
abandon their equivocal policy, and Earl GranvILLE announced, in the a ae Ae PoSvline, ne a Waly BO ESCA pe tne 
House of Lords, that himself and his colleagues were prepared to fulfil ; : : r : 
the treaty obligations which bind us to maintain the neutrality and _ On rare occasions, when rumour goes forth that there will be a high 
independence of Lelgium. Now comes retribution, The Liberal Cabinet tide, the population turns out toa man, woman, and child, and watches 
must eat humble-pie, and not a little of it, too. After having crippled for the ocean, which is discernible, on such occasions, with the naked eye. 
every branch of ae public service, a pdr ip oltain-a laltie Hleeting When enthusiastic tourists take up a summer residence at Southport, 
popularity as ‘‘economical” administrators, they are obliged to retrace for one week, at least, they spend all their ue in chasing the se ke 
their steps and increase the expenditure. Already two mil:ions have Taking the Esplanade as a starting-point, eas are: encouraged y the 
been voted for armaments; but this is only a forctaste of what has to | %ght of bathing-machines on the sand, hardy mariners at the door of 
come. It may safely be atiumed that, for every pound which Ministers the Jolly Sandboy, and children with spades to dig in the sand, Before 
enced hy turning adrift clerks, soldiers, and dockyard labourers, the them stretches a veritable ee and—camels a ee at South- 
country will be obliged to spend ten. A vote has been passed for raising ae Seine co : fo ae ee shell re ne 
20,000 soldiers—about 4,0U0 less than the Government have discharged aati eens h eal bei! 
the two years they have been in office. Let us for one moment consider ei poke the dry sand, and wade through the wet, but the ocean is 
; ae is theater 66 wr ape arther off than ever. 
ila a it aprap cesta nga Nn sinter ash es Ke aa are alee An adventurous traveller from Africa is said once to have reached the 
{ “ ry e 3 mee . . . . baat a 
! made a soldier. Therefore, when the Government discharged 20,000 | 5° Fa Have ree - an oe is ae sa baa Soin vents 
soldiers, they threw away £2,000,000, which bad been expended in eet him’ ia ae ee 1 ee Ananenucieced ne a 
making them soldiers; and we must spend another £2,000,000 in turning reaecna enw . - a8 Id 7 ? 
20,000 recruits—when we get them—into soldiers, Upon this single Great Britain, and a proof of what seit atlas a accomplish, m 
mas Dai : : , : : sane he cad wane apnen 
transaction, then, it is evident that our economical (iovernment has wasted Report says there was once a tree at Southport, but dilixent Aeon 
oy ahi } £. This. Wowarcr: dar not. all thes losbcwhiek: the has proved this to he an invention of the hotel-keepers. Many Liverpool 
ue has sustained by ie meseeediig. Had it not been for this extra: merchants find Southport a delightful residence ; they leave it at eight 
vagant economy, we should have had, at this moment, 20,000 trained ae hen ie ee a sie ed 
soldiers, ready to fight in case of need ; but, if we had our recruits at this has Gan eign fide they ates allay a te hie Berane 
. e s . s a . 9 a a ’ a, . 
moment ane reo key ogc them in heres time than si o |" Taten and gentlemen who are fond fsa, go Sonthyart; huntsme 
Bul Ry ¢ iaay A d Is his eri. who delight in the chase, go to Southport and chivvy the sea; tuft- 
twelve months after enlistment, and therefore we find ourselves at this cri huntéeswho love tie nobility. venrembes Scull souk. Gwnedve lieicct Hick 
tical moment short of 20,000 men, besides having thrown away two inillions | ._ ,, ys ; sear Se 
in England ; and finally, let all the-world, if it can obtain introductions 


of money! This is what the country has gained by exchanging able men of ee : : aay 
business for the intriguers who now fill the hizh otices of State. Under Tory to Jepy's friends, go to Southport, and cry it up, if for nothing else, for 


rule, the name of England made Continental despots tremble. Now they 
ignore it altocether, and the consequence is that they hail the advent of Basa ao nae meme ack 


Liberals to office in England as affording them the opportunity for settling BELGRAVIAN BABY-FARMERS 


their little differences. Thus a Liberal Government in England means 
war upon the Continent. To the Crimean, Italian, Danish, and Prussian | From the Lady Euphrosyne Peabloom to the Hon. Mrs. Quiverfull 
and Austrian wars, we must now add the French war, as the inevitable My prar Estner,—I think your idea is charming! An Infant Col- 
accompaniment ota Tiperal Covcrament:, Ub coure MC areimaeinte lege would be the thing. Ot course, when one thinks of it seriously, the 
of unpreparedness at every point. The Standard has, in a masterly : a 
manner, called attention to this branch of the subject, and we may add 
that the articles on the war which appear in that journal are generally 
written with great ability and judgment. If, however, we were to quote 
passages from the Standard, it would be urged that they were written 
from a Conservative point of view. We therefore prefer placing before 
our readers some passages from two letters which appeared in the Times 
of Tuesday, and of which our contemporary marked his approval by 
honouring them with large type and a prominent position :— 


its kind-heartedness, its good fellowship, and its unbounded hospitality. 


notion is uncomfortable of having the miserable little mortals ill-used by 
nurses, But then, why should they be ill-used? They give so little 
trouble. Just wash and feed them, and then they go to sleep, I think. 
And the wages are excellent—of course, I mean the nurses’ wages, not the 
babies’. I shall be delighted to contribute to a fun] for the institution 
of a Babies’ College, and will get up some private theatricals for the very 
purpose next winter. I don’t believe in that nonsense about lady nurses 
—unless you make the position a scientific one. Of course, a college in 

‘We now know that for the last two months flotillas have been in a state of wisi) even infants could take their degrees would do this. And what * 
secret preparation at several harbours within a few hours’ sail of our Southem on it would be to society if Sune provision were really made tor its 
coasts, that troops have been equipped to place on board the fitted transports, | young! Of course, I should insist upon pretty dresses for the infants, 
and that large supplies have been drawn from our own country to make them { and a marked distinction amon,zst the classes. And I think, also, the 


ready fur action. * : ae re 2 eens 

eo it must, therefore, be acknowledged that. without our having any official best medical authority should be had for vaccination. Then I should 
knowledge of the fact, about 100,000 fighting men could in a few hora be landed | have soothing syrup laid on the premises, like gas. I am sure it would 
onourcoast.  * * , . z ‘J * succeed. But we will chat it over by and by. Meanwhile, 

‘Twenty-five thousand Infantry is, then, all that we could put in the field; Believe me, yours ever 
and theae, when put there, would be stationary. We have neither a large Trans- E : : : 
port. Corps, nor have we the means of forming one, as there are no horses to be LUPHROSYNE PEABLOOM. 


obtained. There are no means of transporting reserve ammunition, nor even : ° 
necessary provisions for 20,000 men for two days. From Martha Mattress to a Friend in the Country. 
“The Artillery is second to none in Europe, but what a patchwork it is—a Dean L1za,—When you left the upper housemaid’s place, you said I 


mnade-up battery, shorn of guimers and drivers and horses, which can never be shoold not be long in folling of vou. Quite rite you were, my dear; for 
x DUT Caste tes ers tein of ceniuieita:” what do you think’s up now? Why, the missis is ackertially looking me 
' There is always a comic side to everything. Only Imagine Mr. Barant ee ia canes: a the nursery all roe of the day. She's gota penen an 
nominally a member of a Cabinet preparing for war! he edasa mother ort to Jook after her own childring —come quite ‘sud- 
Tacrspay, August 4, py | denlike. I think it’s what they call amaneyer, You'll ardly believe 

it when I tell you that yesterday morning she sent for me, an ast me 

La a a what I’d been feedin baby with, these last two months, She did, 

MONSIEUR CHASSEPOT AND HERR ZUNDNADELGEWHR. indeed !—also if he slep well, an if I ever gave him anythink to make 


A REGULAR smash-foe him sleep. Fancy that/ As if a teethin baby ever slep well without 

_ _ 8 the wonderful chassepot ; somethin as wasn’t mi/k. Wevver, I give the missis notix, an though she 
‘Twill tickle Mein-herr, says Mossoo, with a leer ; almost went on her bended knees to beg me not to, Iwas furm. ‘* No, 
But Mein-herr says, indeed, he'll ’m,” I said, with a solemm air, and which seemed to frighten her; ‘‘ no, 

Give Monsieur the ‘‘ needle,” ’m; if a lady isn’t satisfied that her nurserey is right conducted, without 

Mit feinem theuren Zimdnartelgewhe. pryin into things herself, it’s not me as is goin to-be mistress there.” 


————— MOC eL 
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YOU GET BEHIND ME, AND I’LL TAKE CARE 


THOSE FELLOWS DON’T MEDDLE WITH YOU OR ANYTHING BELONGING TO YOU. 
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DON’T BE AFRAID, MY LITTLE FRIEND 
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John Bull (to Belgium). 


(Sze Pace 161. 
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We had no more words. I can’t help laffing, too, when I think how she 
hardly knows which side up she ort to old him. So plese look out for 
me; and, mind, I won’t go to any of these new-fashioned missises, 
Things are come to a pretty pass, indeed! So no more at present 
From your lovin frend, 
Mantua Mattress. 


From Mrs. Ironstone to her Daughter, Lady Sprigg. 
Pudadler's Park, Coal County. 

My peEAR Emtty,—In the position to which—through your father’s 
wealth and my energy—you have been promoted, it is delightful to hear 
you still find the use of my former hints, and seek my advice at this very 
important crisis of your life. To answer you with all a parent’s anxious 
warmth, I must begin by premising that you remember nothing betrays a 
low origin so much as devotion to the common and insignificant matters 
of life. If you must have a baby, why, have it, and have done with it 
(I hope it will be a boy); but don’t attempt to take care of it yourself in 
any way. Geta good elderly person, with no nonsense about her, and a 
proper respect for her superiors, and give up the infant entirely to her 
from the first. It is the only plan by which you can hold your place in 
society. If you encourage any ridiculous notions about a ‘‘ mother’s 
pleasures ’* and a ‘‘ mother's responsibilities,” like your cousin MARIA, you 
will be no better than she is, in time. Of course she is older, and not 
half so handsome, and in no position; but what a bore it must be, even 
to her, to be surrounded, from morning to night, by a crowd of great 
healthy boys and girls, who tell you everything they think of, and make 
you the confidante of the most uninteresting nonsense! A mother like 
Marra must have common sense (you bave intellectual refinement), and 
have a fund of demonstrative atf-ction and warmth utterly at variance 
with the dignified sang froid of a woman of position. So pray take 
care, my dear, lest the very novelty of your feelings mislead you on this 
head; for I really believe that those who once give themselves up to this 
sort of thing get so narrow in their notions as actually to find pleasure in 
the performance of duties only permissible to the lower orders. 

I called at Mrs. A.’s yesterday, and told her to be most particular 
about the shade of that trimming. It has so much to do with the com- 
plexion in contrast, and attention to these matters is of so much impor- 
tance. Farewell! My love to dear Lord Spriae. 

Ever your fond mother, 
Saran ANN [RONSTONE. 


———— 


BITTER! 
How oft one thinks the lot one bears 
Is worse than some one else's— 
That while my share’s to get the cares, 
Your joys are in excelsis ! 
But still, repining isn't meet— 
I have a method fitter: 
Let those who want it take the Sweet ; 
I go in for the Bitter! 


Let those who love the fields, give thanks 
For meadows, trees, and hedges ; 

For flowing streams, with rushy banks, 
I’orget-me-nots, and sedges ; 

But where J go hop-clusters grow, 
And birds among them twitter : 

’T is sweet to look on Nature—though 
TI like her when she 's—Bitter! 


May they who love “the cup that cheers ”’ 
‘The kettle always keep hot, 
Enjoy their brew for many years, 
And never lack a teapot! 
A frothing glass J like to see, 
Where amber sparkles glitter ; 
They make their tea too sweet for me: 
7 like it better—Bitter ! 


Let sons of Baccuus—ardent souls— 
Toast him in hquor ruddy: 
Let those go in for “ flowing bowls ”’ 
Who make such things their study ; 
No foreien bev'rages for me! 
In drink a creat deal fitter 
I toast a milder deity: 
Here ’s to your health, O Bitter! 


EXTRAORDINARY CAREER. 


other persons, as for instance :— 

‘6 A celebrated wit was once asked ——~’ 

‘“¢Snermpan being in company with-——’ 

*¢ DEAN SwiFT chancing to meet ——” 

‘SSypNEY SMITH was one day dining , 

‘CA certain roguish fellow of Trinity College ——’ 

‘* A wild wag at a supper-party = 

‘¢ A mad rogue contemplating a merry jest——”’ 

I then had a lengthened stay with the late Mr. Josuru Mriter, and 
found a temporary shelter under the wing of Mr. Tuomas Hoop; after ° 
which, I was taken care of by Messrs. ALBERT SMITH, CitARLES KENNY, 
and SHIRLEY Brooks, and since then I have been indebted to Messrs. ¢ 
Byron, Burnanp, and the late Brothers Broceu, for tolerably constant 
employment. 

For a short time I was taken care of by Mr. Spurcgoy, and have oc- 
casionally spent a night at the House of Commons. 

I recently took a tour in the provinces, under the care of a comic 
singer, but I was badly received under these circumstances. I have also 
crossed and recrossed the channel upon several occasions. 

I have now been three times round all the comic journals, London and 
provincial, and am in very distressed circumstances. Having done good 
service in my time, and made many people profoundly sad and thouzht- 
ful, I think it only fair that I should be allowed to retire to a well 
merited obscurity, there to end my days in the blissfal oblivion I 
deserve. 

Subscriptions for this purpose will be reccived at the Jupy office. 


, 
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A “HAPPY THOUGHT” FROM ALLY SLOPER. 
(Private. ) 
To work up the excitement, wouldn't it be a good plan if you stuck up a 
paper outside the shop, with notices in the style of the other papers (the 
scrious ones)? For instance— 
On Monday :— 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 
FIFTEENTH EDITION. 
TERRIFIC BATTLE BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND PRUSSIANS. 
AWFUL LOSSES OF THE FRENCH. 
CAPTURE OF ALLY SLOPER’S UMBRELLA BY THIr PRUSSIANS. 
See Jupy, only 2d. 

Tuesday :— 
TREMENDOUS ENGAGEMENT! 
TERRIBLE LOSS BY THE PRUSSIANS. 
RECAPTURE OF ALLYS UMBRELLA. 
CEREMONY OF RESTORATION BY H.M. NAPOLEON. 
SPEECH OF A. SLOPER ON THE OCCASION. 


See Jupy, only 2d. 
Wednesday :— 


SANGUINARY ENGAGEMENT! 


TOTAL EXTINCTION OF BOTH ARMIES. 


MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE or A. SLOPER anv 111s BELONGINGS 
INCLUSIVE OF UMBRELLA AND WHITE HAT. 


For the rest of the horrible details, see Jupy, only 2d. 


N.B.—The umbrella and hat are right as ninepence, you'll be pleased 
to hear; but that don’t matter. Stick it up outside the shop, and it ‘Il 
have ’em beautiful. Contradict everything next day, and pot ’em again 
the day after. Goit! Only 2d.! Hooray! ! 


Jupy thanks Mr. Stopkr for his suggestion, yet recrets that she should 
find it wanting in that high moral tone which hitherto she has associated 
with the name of ALLy. She sincerely trusts that she has not been 
deceived in Mr. SLoper. 


COMMUNINGS ON COTTON-BACKS 
A Seaside Sermon. 
It had heen a very hot day in Brighton. 

All the day long I had been seeking coolness, and finding none. The 
Esplanade was unbearable, the shingles were hot, the seats on them were 
hotter ; it was impossible to stay in the sea five minutes (unless it were 
altogether under water) without getting a sunstroke ; and the very sea- 
breeze felt as though it blew straight out of a baker's oven. 

At seven in the evening, in the gathering twilight (how the nights begin 
to draw in now!), it was therefore a delicious contrast to sit on a bench on 
the Parade ; and, consequently, there sat I, gazing idly on the throng of 
passers-by, and smoking a contemplative cigar. 


Great swells in seaside négligé—fair ladies in marvellous costumes — 
passed and repassed, fragments of their conversation falling at intervals 
on my ear. Among them presently swept by a young lady, splendidly 
dressed—a_ perky little hat, with a drooping feather, on her head, and 
two yards of rustling, glistering moire antique trailing beluind her. There 


Tawa jok e, but have also passed under the title of a Bon Mot, a Witti- 
asm, ANd a (Zood Thing. 

Exact details relating to my parentage are not forthcoming, but I am 
enpposed to have been one of many offsprings of like character of the 
Second Cra pies of merry memory. 
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Her stout contributor, on the contrary, thinks it a splendid opportunity 
of getting his weight down, and goes in accordingly. 


This is the only means by which Jupy's thin correspondent can pull 
through the present hot weather. 


was a nameless wines | 
thing—a je ne scais quoi | 
—about the lady which 
showed she was not alto- 
gether unconscious of the 
effect she was producing. 
t~ As the owner of the 
train passed me by, fan- 
ning the dust over my 
feet, I heard a few words 
from a lady immediately 
behind her which disen- 
chanted me. 

** It’s only a@ cotton- 
back /” 

Ah! 

When you come to 
think of it, what a lot 
of people and things 
there are about of the 
cotton-back character ! 

There's Srumpson, the 
man I met on the Pier 
ten minutes ago. In the 
City, Simpson is known 
as ‘‘the man who never 
dines.” At 2 p.m. every | 
day, Stupson is to be) 
discovered at a certain 
counter, making a frugal 
meal off two sausages and 
some mild ale. He al- 


FAIRWEATHER—‘alls you 
‘*my friend,” will walk 
arm-in-arm with you if 
he walks at all, and over- 
flows with general affec- 
tionateness. Yet if I 
were to tap him on the 
shoulder now, and say to 
him, ‘‘ Lend me a fiver 
till next week, old boy,” 
he wouldn’t do it, not 
he—he’d wriggle out of 
it somehow. He’s not 
a bad sort of fellow, is 
FaIRWEATHER, but—he’s 
got a cotton back. 

I could give you any 
quantity of instances of 
the same thing. There 
is the one-time celebrated 
entente cordiale of our 
acquaintances over the 
Channel yonder — WIL- 
trAM I. and Napo.eon 
IIL, Esquires ; there are 
~~ | the economic manceuvres 
of our right honourable 
friends, the Cabinet Min- 
isters (and a nice mess 
they ’ve got us into!) ; 
there are the enormous 
successes of some of the 


ways lunches — ‘likes | SINGULAR. London theatre man- 
to have a snack to keep ; ; ae,’ : agers, of which we have 
him going till six.” But Yes, it was very curious, but Mr. Potrer nerer knew, till his Daughter told him, what | heard so much. All 


we all know that Srup-| 4%” interest the young man next door took in ali horticultural pursuits. 
son’s six o'clock dinner | 


is a myth—a delusion—a nonentity. Srpson is a great swell, but has got 
a cotton back. 


There goes FarRWEATHER. He's one of your exuberant people, is 


these are very showy 
fabrics ; but it’s ten to 


one that every one of them’s got a cotton back. 
Heigho ! so the world wags! There goes the throng of promenaders 
—fair, frail, fast, loose—‘‘ silk, satin, cotton, rags,"’ as theychildren’s 
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game has it. And so it will be to the end of time, when you and I hav® 


left our mantles, whatever théy may be made of, for other shoulders t° 


wear ! 


SOMETHING LIKE A THEATRE. 


Have you heard anything about the new theatre that is being built? I 
don't mean that one in Wych Street. The site of this one must be kevt 
particularly dark, just yet awhile, for certain reasons. 

But everything is going to be done on an entirely new plan, and it is 
sure to answer. A popalar burlesque actress, and a gentleman of some 
celebrity in what may be called the walking comedy line, are to be part- 
ners. They are going in for the RoBERTson business and burlesque, and 
they have promised not to be jealous if one part of the bill should draw 
better than the other. As, of course, neither the lady nor the gentleman 
can be expected to play people in and out of their seats, there is to be a 
farce before the comedy and after the burlesque, which, however, only the 
common persons in the pit and gallery need sit and listen to. The 
superior talent won't play in the farces, for fear of spoiling the principal 
pieces, by comparison, 

There is to be a coloured transparency outside the house, in the penny- 
show style. This is a first-rate new idea. 

Visitors won’t have to pay for their bills, but the box-keepers, while 
telling them that the bill is gratis, will mention the fact that the words 
of the burlesque can be bought for sixpence. They will do this in such a 
way that only very strong-minded persons will be able to shirk the 
sixpennyworth. There are not to be any ladies engaged of superior per- 
sonal attractions to the lady manageress, and the walking comedy gen- 
tleman is to say all that’s worth listening toin the comedy. It’s sure 
to do. THE ONLY JONES. 


IMPROMPTU, 
On reading some Ridiculous Remarks in a Certain Book at Peterboro’. 

THERE is an old party call’d Nrxon, 
Who poor Jupy's paper did fix on; 

And he said, said he, 

** A sad slut is she, 
Who is always a-trying her tricks on!”’ 
But let him beware, she's a vixen, 
And it’s nix that she cares for old Nixon. 


THE 


YOUNG LADY OF BERKELEY SQUARE.” 
(Private and Confidential.) Q 

Thursday, August 4th. 

Looking back through My Diary, I am surprised to see how 
few really good “ affairs” have taken place this season. It has, 
without exception, been the dullest season I ever recollect. 

Not one of my particular friends has got off—married, of 
course, I mean! 

There ’s Letry Botton—twenty-nine, if she’s a day, and has 
been using the “ Bloom” these last three seasons—yet here she 
is, hanging fire as. usual, and that poor dear old Mamma of 
hers literally tn despair—and no wonder. 

Then there are the three Fiirtincrons—pretty girls, as girls 
go now—been out for years, and, to my knowledge, not one of 
them, poor things, has had even the chance! 

Mrs. F. has taken them off to Cowes as a dernier ressort—lI 
wonder whether that’s the way to spell it—but I don't believe 
they ‘Il do anything there. _ 

The great and foolishest mistake the Fiirtinoton girls make 
is—their shocking eagerness. Directly a man begins to “take 
notice,” they're down upon him so. Such a stupid thing to do— 
just, too, as if there wasn’t more than one man in the world! 

I’m quite sure, this season, that if Epix F. had only played 
her gentle Water A. carefully, she would have landed him high 
and dry by this time. But what did she do? Why, just made 
as much fuss about him as if he was something wonderful, and 
she—simply dying for him; as it was, it was only her hair, and 
that the poor child has just simply spowed—all for nothing, too! 

Poor, dear Epiz, I’m really sorry for her, as she's always 
tried so hard, knowing, too, that she is the eldest, and expected 
to go off first! What a hard thing it must be to be an elder 
fsister, and to have the younger ones waiting for you, feeling your- 
self all the time, too, that it’s no go! 

I had made quite sure that Georare CaaTTERING would have 
got off this time. She’s not young, is Grorore, but she 's taken 
to riding this year, and has had a habit built for her, which is 
just superb. Numbers of men have asked me in the Park who 


- * For explanation of, and introduction to, this Story, see Nos. 158 and 159.— 
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“that girl with the magnificent figure” is, and I thought that, 
thanks to her tailor, Grorciz might have done something...... 
Not a bit of it, nothing but admiration. 

Sometimes, really, I can't help thinking that men are not such 
fools as we take them for. 

People who admire people in the Park, should just see them in 
the seclusion and privacy of their dressing-rooms. 

Some people should just see Groncix the first thing in the 
morning—as J have—before her maid has put on the powdre des 
fees, and when the “habit” is hanging up by itself. Poor, dear 
GEORGIE! 

Heigho! yes, and pcrhaps—poor me ! 

For I haven't got off etther! 

% + * 


* * * 

What, I wonder, was he doing at Cremorne last Friday, when 
all the respectable people were going away? I couldn't ask 
CHARLIE about it, for, though he’s always on my side, and so 
good to me, he has sided with Mamma in this, and says L should 
never think of ALey any more. 

With that person, too, driven down there in her carriage ! 

Could he have known that Cuar.ig was going to take me there 
to dine, and did it to try me! ‘ 

Oh, I wish, I wish it was thus!—anything but that he went 
there with her because—he liked her. 

It must have been that, for I am sure that he is fond of me 
still. 

And I , 

% # # # * 
(To be continued.) 


AS:-GOOD AS HIS WORD. 
(See Cartoon.) 


I Love peace, says JOHN Bott, 
I hate war and brutality. 

Take this caution, my friends, 
And respect my neutrality. 


You may fight if you will,” . 
But Joun Butt is a martinet; 

If you quarrel near him, 
Then he must take @ part in it. 


If on ground that is neutral 
You put in an appearance, 

Just remember JoHn Butt 
Never brooks interference. 


If Belgium you enter, 
Quickly you'll make your exit ; 
So don’t dream, my good friends, 
You 've a chance to * annex it.” 


'Tis a friendly advice, 
Given cach nationality ; 
Mister Butt's not asleep— 

So respect his neutrality. 
Highly Gratifying. 

As regards the state of our Navy in the contingency of war, 
the House of Commons was informed the other day that “ vic- 
rea was complete, the Navy had plenty of soap, while oil 
was all that could be desired.” It is gratifying to find, that 
whatever may be our shortcomings in such insignificant matters 
as men, horses, guns, and powder, we are well prepared in one 
respect: we are very well off for soap. 


What will Dr. Cumming say? 

A necro female fanatic has announced, in America, the com- 
mencement of the Millennium. A “mighty ship of Zion” is to 
descend and carry away the fanatics who believe her. Some of 
these, by way of preparation for heaven, “ hoed up their corn 
and cotton, stripped themselves naked, danced a holy dance, 
gave away their children, and killed all the dogs!” At this 
point, the report goes on, ‘“‘the police interfered.” Almost time 
they did! " | 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


Tue only industrious ‘‘ loafers” are the bakers. 
‘¢Tre ease for the Crown ’—Is that a night-cap ? 
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A DREADFUL STORY OF THE FEW-DULL TIMES. 


The deadliest feud you ever knew'd The Baron he took his rapier, 
Existed years ago, _ oo - And Sir Prers bis two-handed sword ; 
Between Sir Prszs ps Poorxm, © And they settled this feud, as gentlemen should, 
And the Baron Sracuio. Without an angry word. 
Were are flower-ceeds , SERENAD ING IN THE MIDDLE AGES. THE Proper Beverage for 


like the French *}—When | Milkmen—Pail ale. 


they are germinating (Ger- 
man-hating). 


Wuy do sailors go to | 


sea '—Because they chews 
(choose). 

Wury does an engine re- 
semble a young lady ?— 
Because it has a train be- 
hind and puffs in the air 
(hair). 

Wuart is likely to super- 
sede the locomotive engine 
of the present day 1—An 
engine fitter. 

Wat ports are most 
dangerous? — The Sink 
(Cinque) Ports, to be sure. 


Whiz is there at present 
less occasion than ever for 
insuring Her Majesty's 
ships ?---Because the-Navy 
was never governed in so 
(w)reckless a manner. 

Tae Ustverstty. Tests 
Bruu.—Does she? We 
thought that had been 
done some. time ‘since, 
when she rejected him for 


tg StS SSS 


War is the dumb alpha- 
bet a curse 1— Because it’s 


_& mauley-diction (male- 


diction). 
REMARKABLE LONGEVITY. 


_ —In the vicinity of Hamp- 
_ stead, within a circuit of 


one mile, twenty indivi- 


_ duals are now living whose 


united ages amount to one 
thousand years ! {| ! 


VELO dico, velo dico, 
Tra le donne mi trovati, 
Ese mai non in intendete 
Velo torno a replicai. 


There ! there is a riddle 


which, of course, every 
one can make out. An- 
swers will oblige. 


' A MONOPOLY that no one 
complains of —A bore who 
keeps himself to himself. 

To Country Vrarrors. 

—The latest fashions are 

not 'to be found at the 


_ New Cut. 


’’ SHARP practice—Doctor 


Oxford, in 1865. icer’s, 


—— 
. 


Rirvatistic Sympatuy,’ | Here i et % tite tetne cde YOU can’t easily vex a 
“ . re is the true-hearted Here is the lady-love whom Only he played.his tunes outside 
—Mr. Wix ‘‘put out,” | serenader. . he would have serenaded. the wrong window. | candle, though you may 
because bis candies are | __ Mdecediamees etd At put it out. 
extinguished. 
Oil and Toil. Impromptu by an Enthusiast. 


’T1s the best place to spend a day, 
Without the least of fallacies. 

‘What place? Which place?’ Ivhear you gay. 
Why, sure, the Crystal Palace jis, 


** So late, yet working still, good Diox! Yours isa life of toil; 

It troubles me to see you thus burning the midnight oil.” 

‘* We don’t use that,” said Dox, an urchin better fed than taught ; 
‘* For master never buys no oil but this here common sort.” 


= 


: Anensthifh 1958. 
Published by the FP: . ©‘ -. it 78, Fleet Street, E.C.: Printed by WoopraLt anp Kisper. Milford Lane. Strand. Lendan. W.0....Wanesenav. 
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Another Jolly Old Boy who has had his evening Portraits of three persons, natives of North 
pee wea who went to seo the ocean, and 
didn't think anything of it. 


tumbler. 


——S 


© = eh 
he 


S: 


Strange sea-beast observable NNE. of Slocum ** You Tl excuse me, sir, but if you take my 
Podger. advice, you won't go a sailin’ and smoke that 
cigar the same time.” 


Unkind Ancient Mariner.—Blest if there ain't 
& cove goin’ fishing for winkles with a double- 


barrelled blunderbus. 
METAMORPHOSES BY A MANIAC. 


CROSSING-SWEEPER BECAMB A VBRY BIG MAN. 


HOW A POOR 
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THE 

YOUNG LADY OF BERKELEY SQUARE." 

(Private and Confidential. ) 

Wednesday, August 10th. 

Still in town. 

This is getting really serious, Parliament over to-day, and 
Papa's excuse for keeping in town gone. Yet, here we are still, 
and all through this dreadful stupid war. 

What a stupid thing it is people fighting, and blowing them- 
selves up with Mitraiwhatdyecallems! But if there never were 
any wars, there wouldn't be any soldiers, would there? And if 
there weren't any soldiers—there wouldn’t be any army men— 
officers / Fancy my only just having thought of that / 

However, this war business keeps us here, because it had been 
settled we were to “do” the play-places of Germany this year— 
which J have never seen—and Mamma can’t hit it off with Papa 
where to go to now. Besides, ALtcy would be there—he tries to 
brenk the banks at Baden and Hombourg every scason regularly 
—and though I’m not allowed to know him now, yet, somehow, 
I do feel happier when I know he's not very far off. 

Poor Auey, how I should like—but how absurdl y foolish I am! 

t % * 


What a lovely evening it is! I don’t think I ever saw such a 
deep blue sky at night-time, and such a big white moon. The 
; trees in the Square enclosure look quite black under its light. 
! Ten o'clock......I have really half a mind to take Simmonps, 
and go for a quiet toddle in the Square “ garden.” 
* # * # # * 

11.80 r.m.—Oh, how I wish now I hadn't gone, and yet—how 

happy I feel! 1s it wrong, I wonder, to feel happy? can it be 
| I don't know 


wrong to do what I have, and feel, oh! just as if 
how. 

We hadn’t walked half round the garden before Simmonps 
said, ‘“‘ Oh, miss, if there isn’t a gentleman a-following us!” 

It was Atoy! 

Of course it was very trong and foolish of me, but—when he 
spoke I couldn't help myself. Ah, how well he speaks, and—oh, 
why hasn’t he got some more money! 

But what would Mamma say if she heard of it? I shall have 
to give Simmonps my second-best frizettes, or something, to 
keep her silent, for—here she comes to undress me. 

(To be continued.) 


THE ROMANCE OF A TELESCOPE: 
A Love Story of Lowestoft. 
Ir was my most chosen and very dear friend. 

I paid sixteen guineas, cash down, for bim—for 7¢, I should say—in 
Mr. CauuacHan’s shop, in New Bond Street, and next month I should 
have possessed it just exactly thirty-one years. 

Now, it’s broken. 

It was smashed into smithereens—which, I believe, means very small 
pieces—at 11.45 last Tuesday week. 

And this is how it was :— 

I was, and still am, stopping at the Royal Hotel, Lowestoft. 

Now, if you know Lowestoft at all, you know the ‘‘ Royal.” But 
perhaps you don’t know it at all, so I’ll tell you, you know, so that you 
may know. 

Any one getting out of the train, and getting into a fly, at the 
Lowestoft railway station, would be naturally, and as a consequence of 
his getting into the vehicle without full and particular directions as to 
where he intended going, be straightway carted off to the ‘‘ Royal.” For 
it so happens, that the ‘‘ Royal” is the only hotel, properly speaking, in 
Lowestoft. It is a large, imposing looking edifice, commencing some 
hundred yards or so from the pier-head, and brilt along a broadish walk 
running flush with the sea, called by Lowestoftians, in the innocent pride 
of their hearts, Tue EspLanabe. 

The coffee-room of the ‘‘ Royal” is an airy, cheerful room, pervaded by 
salt-sea breezes and an airy, cheerful waiter, named Crarurs. A covered 
verandah runs the whole length of the hotel, seawards, on to which t 
French windows of the ground-floor rooms open. From this verar 
three steps lead down to Tie EspLanapE, immediately beyond wh‘:n the 
SEA itself tumbles and roars, or is blinking and winking in the Fin. 

Now, it so happens, that I am what is called ‘‘an old bacielor,’”’ and 
it furthermore is a fact, that I am of a temperament remarkably 
repugnant to any exercise that involves the use of my leg. Sometimes, 
on gala occasions, I manage to get as far as the end of .he pier, where 
the ‘‘visitors” are indefatigable in their perambulat.ons, when Treg 
Banp plays at eventide, but the greater part of my da: is spent with my 
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legs up on a wooden sort of sofa-affair in the verandah, outside the coffee- 
room windows. 

From that position, through the friendly medium of Spy—my playful 
way of calling my cherished telescope—I am able to learn a very great 
portion of what hourly goes on in Lowestoft—by ‘‘ Lowestoft,” meaning, 
of course, its ‘‘ rank and fashion,” to wit: THe EspLanape and Tuk Pirr. 

I'll venture to say I know as much of the ‘‘little goings on” of Miss 
Fiirtinetox, the acknowledged belle of Lowestoft this season, as any 
fellow. Nay, I know more than most fellows, for 7 know (thanks to Spy) 
that those three beautifully golden-brown ‘‘ plaits,” which drive half the 
pier loungers to distraction every evening, are left behind tn the bathing- 
machine, when Miss F. is disporting herself in the briny. J know, 
furthermore, that——but I’m forgetting I’ve pledged myself to tell you 
how Spy came to his disastrous end. 

I will now tell you. 

The suite of apartments adjoining the coffee-room were occupied by 
two persons, an oldish gentleman, whom I shall call Mr. Dasu—-for as 
this is a real true story, I mustn't give rea] true names, you know—and 
his young daughter, whom IJ shall call Farry. ; 

Now, poor pretty little Farry was in a very bad way: when I first saw 
her almost supported to the wooden sofa-utlair in the verandah by her 
papa, I said—Consumption, or Decline. 

Subsequently discovering in papa one of my greatest Oxford chums of 
thirty years back, I ascertained the read nature of her complaint. Jt was 
a version of the old story: the flintv-hearted papa, and a trebly-flintier- 
hearted mamma, had forbidden poor Fairy to love the only young man 
she cared to love; Farry got ill, got worse and worse, and was ordered by 
the Faculty to try ‘‘change.” Poor child! they found ‘‘no change in 
her ;"’ it was always, ‘‘ Dick, ob, Dick,” in her little foolish heart. 

J was her good angel. In the absence of the flinty mamma, I got a 
promise from papa, that Farry should keep her young man—he didn't 
know how ill she was, till I showed him—and I managed the whole 
‘“ bringing together”? myself. 

+ a Sd * * 

The eventful day—last Tuesday—came, after the general fashion of 
Tuesdays. Farry was in her usual after-breakfast place—the verandah. 
I had aroused her curiosity by telling her that ‘‘something wonderful ”’ 
was going to happen that morning, and she should see it all through Spy. 

Shall I ever forget the wistful inquiry of her sad eyes, as I told her 
this? Sball I ever forget, I wonder, the clinging pressure of her poor 
little thin hand in mine, as I spoke to her, more kindly than I am wont 
to speak to people ? 

There was but one ‘‘something wonderful” that could interest her, 
and I knew well what that one word was the trembling lips shaped, as I 
adjusted my telescope. Poor old Spy, it was the last time J pulled you 
out. 

The steamer from London bad just stopped opposite the Hotel to land 
her passengers, and Fatrv's young man was one of them. By a pre- 
concerted arrangement made with me, he was to turn towards the Hotel, 
smile, and wave his handkerchief in our direction, just before descending 
the ladder into the shore boat. 

‘*Can you be a good, brave girl, for a few minutes?” I asked, holding 
both Farry’s fluttering bands firmly in my own. 

Oh, but only to see the faint dawning of a great hope, and the pitiful, 
frightened, imploring question in her eyes ! 

Her voice died upon her lips, but I saw them forming that one syllable 
again. : 

I clevated Spy on its stand, focussed the stczmer, and then watched the 
passengers, one by one, into the boat, till it came to Ais turn. 

Then I told her to look through .ne telescope. 

* * ? * * 

I had barely time to let go Spy and catch her, for it was too sudden, 
and she had gone off in # uead faint. 

An awful smash tolki me poor Spy's fate, and Farry’s ingratitude to 
her best friend. 

She has married her young man—the one-syllable one—and J have 
lost my much-péloved companion. Such is Life ! 


NLY JONES” ON THINGS DRAMATIC. 


apaM,—I always intended my communications as private ; but as 
ill print them just as they are written [we don’t; we mend the spelling 
upy], I have made it all right at our shop, and put them on the wrong 
scent. They think they are done by Mr. PHEups, and I have no doubt it 
will send up your circulation. There’s nothing stirring at the theatres 
but the people inside, cleaning up for next season. We're even going to 
have a holiday at ours, and going round the country—that is to say, the 
stars are. I myself shall probably take the air in the Isle of Dogs, and 
recruit for the next campaign, when I have been the rounds. 

I am not sure which I shall go to first—the Olympique or the Olym- 
pisches. I'll think it over. 

Terry is jolly funny, I’m told, at the Strand; and Brita GoopaLy 
dances better than ever. 

J suppose you'll make one at the Vandeville when Davy James puts 
in his appearance. He's a favourite of yours, isn’t he? [Of course he 
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“A MAN’S WORST ENEMIES ARE THOSE OF HIS OWN HOUSEHOLD.” 
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is, and we shall have seen him in all probability before this number is 
published.—Jupy.] The Two Roses still seem to bloom. I’m told 
M.P. isn’t anything like up to the Rosertson mark. You'd better 
not say so, though, or you'll have the authorities down on you. It’s not 
time yet to say the public want any variety. 

Meanwhile, allow me to wish you every success you deserve, and to 
thank you for the last P.O. Order. Please send that way in future, as I 
don’t like to be seen coming in and out of the office—some one at our 
shop might spot me. 

Yours obediently, 
THE ONLY JONES. 

I am thinking of giving readings when we shut up, Could you help 
me? (Shan’t try.—Jupy. ] 


THE WAR! 


From ever so many Points of View. 


At the Pig and Whistle. 
“What I says, sir, is just this ere. It was all a barney of 
Nap’s. now, you take my word, sir. He wanted to have em 
three ways at once, and that’s how the army was spread. Now, 
just you look here; what I want to know is this i 
[Left wanting to know. 


At a Tea-party. 
Mrs. Suitn. Lor’, my dear, isn’t this dreadful, all about the 
war, and this that 's in the papers ? 
Mrs. JENKINS. Oh, it’s awful! Thank you, my dear,I will 
take another half cup. [Left taking it. 


At the Office of the “‘ Farthing Fluker.” 

Epitor. Any news in? 

Sus. No, nothing since yesterddy. 

Epiror. Confounded trouble, ringing the changes this way ; 
but we must have something different in all the editions. Let’s 
see if we can't cook up four lots with a trifling variation. 

[Left cooking up. 
At the Pay-place of a Certain Theatre. 

“JT expect it’s this precious war that's got something to do 
with it.” : 

“Or the hot weather.” 

‘“‘ Or those beastly music-halls.” 

[Left counting the change of five shillings. 


At a London Tradesman’s. 

“TI say, you know, what the deuce are we thinking of? If 
we re not to make an honest penny out of the war, what are we 
to make it out of? Let’s slap a halfpenny on to everything all 
round,” [Left slapping it on. 

At a Breakfast-table. 

Mn. Bott. Where's my other egg, Mrs. B.? 

Mrs. B. I really can’t afford to give you two out of my house- 
keeping money, the price of everything has gone up so. 

Mr. Bott. Do you mean to say the rascals have taken ad- 
vantage? Why, d—— [Left using dreadful language. 


LITTLE ESSAYS ON SMALL THEMES: 
On Showing up a Ghost. 

What business is it of yours, I should like to know, if my great-great- 
grandmother never did really and truly put in a ghostly appearance after 
her demise? The circumstance is looked upon as quite historical in our 
family, and all the details thereunto relating have been handed down 
from parent to child with scrupulous minuteness ; and though, except 
that she very much frightened my great-grandmother at a period when 
sudden shocks were unadvisable, no particular result of any kind what- 
ever seemed to be traceable to my great-great-grandmother’s spectral 
appearance. Yet, that she did appear, I have not the least doubt—and, 
if I had, I should not own it. 

Do you think I care twopence for any number of scientific expositions 
tending to prove that my great-great-grandmother’s ghost wasn’t a ghost 
at all? I like the delusion, if it is one ; and hang me if I don’t stick to it. 

Who are those rathless ruffians who keep going about dispersing one’s 
youthful delusions? Do you suppose I’m grateful to the fellow who 
proves that Witiram Tee never shot an apple off his son’s head— 
that Dick Turpin never rode Black Bess to York—that the DuKE oF 
WELLINGTON never said, ‘‘Up, Guards, and at them !’’—that three- 
quarters of the French nation have never tasted frog—that crinoline has 
gone out—that it is a pity the fine old legitimate drama has been put 
pro the shelf—that the other comic journals are occasionally almost 

unpy ? 

Why, I believed iu all these things once upon a time, when I was 
young and guileless, and ever so much happier. I bought a ‘* magic 
donkey,” in those days of innocence, and roared with laughter, as per 
advertisement. I went to Rosherville to spend a happy day, and spent it. 


THE WAR! THE WAR! 


I tried no end of patent medicine, and booked my place three weeks 
at the theatres where the crowded houses were advertised. I read all 
the new novels, of which the papers said, ‘‘ A work of so much promise 
we have not met with for some time.” 

In short, I took it for granted everything was all right, and I must 
confess that, generally speaking, it was quite right enough for me, or for 
the like of me—the-unreflective-take-it-easy-with-plenty-of-loose-cash-in- 
his-pocket, -which-he-ought-to-be-done-out-of-as-quickly-as-possible style 
of person—whose simplicity should be respected. 

Now, sir, a3 people say when they write to a newspaper, I have a ques- 
tion to ask you—Why should we be undeceived, when it is more to the 
interest of you clever ones to keep us in the dark ; and I want most par- 
ticularly to know wey Professor Peprgr, of all men alive, should go out 
of his way to put us up to a thing or two at the Polytechnic? 

But he is doing it. He keeps on at it. I, myself—I, who write—have 
been to see him, and am horribly up in ghostly secrets; and if I liked— 
which I don’t—could tell you the whole true and particular humbug 
attached to that secret cupboard they shut up the man in, and he dis- 
appears, and you shut the door, and another turns up in his place. 

Pending arrival of the answer to my question, I hereby beg to protest 
most strongly against persons being put up to things, when the knowledge 
of the real truth destroys one’s illusions! 

It is such a horrible world, this, you know, when it’s found out, and 
why should we try? There are many things one ought to shut one’s eyes 
to besides soap. 

I mean to keep mine shut in future, and when they have a new mys- 
tery at the Polytechnic, I’ll go and see it, but I won’t have the ghost 
explained. I insist on the ghost being laid again decently when raised, 
but I will not be a party to showing up the apparatus. It isn’t right ! 


A POETIC FAREWELL. 


Dgar Jupy,—I wish to complain of one of your staff. I am going 
away to the sea side; I mentioned the fact to him—a horrid crusty old 
thing he is—and hinted I should like a poetical farewell from his pen, 
and the creature had positively the impertinence to send me the enclosed. 
Please dismiss him, dear Jupy, for his impudence ; and believe me, your 
attached I. 

Wuat! say farewell in poetry, forsooth ! sae 
Why court the Muses thus ?—why this way go on? © 
"Tis but the folly of a simple youth— 
Love rhymes with dove, and kiss with bliss, and so on. 


Age gives us knowledge, wisdom comes with time; 
I want no laurel wreath to circle my brow; 

"Tis but a lad sans reason and sans rhyme 
Who sighs a sonnet to his mistress’ eyebrow ;— 


Aims at the unattainable, and cries 

For the pale Moon that floats in boundless space ; 
Calls Venus and her son his two allies, 

And through a Muse would cultivate a Grace. 


Bah ! let him lay his hopes and pens aside, 
And of his quills make wings, wherewith to fly 
To unknown lands, where unknown rhymers hide, 
Uncared, unnoticed, in obscurity. 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


Quelquechose a Manger. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Zimes, writing on the question of a 
reserve of horses for the Cavalry, asserts that the greatest exist- 
ing difficulty is to prevent the animals “ eating their heads off 
against an emergency.’ Whatever this last may be—a new 
kind of corn-bin, perhaps—how is the process to be achieved ? 
In the metropolis, there are plenty of venerable cab-horses who 
would find such a meal very unsatisfactory feeding. 


For them, perhaps! 

Ir was hoped that the war would have done this country one 
service, at any rate—viz., cleared the streets of the German 
bands. They might certainly have done some little with their 
instruments towards frightening the French, if they didn’t kill 
any. But no; their affection for their Fatherland isn't very strik- 
ing; for, apparently, they think that the farther they are away 
from it, just now, the better! 


Too Dreadful to Think about. 

THe German newspapers appeal to the patriotism of the 
German women to abandon once and for all French fashions, 
and “no longer to take their bonnets and their paniers from the 
enemies of Vaterland.” According to latest accounts the French 
were hard put to it for men to fight their Prussian foes, but we 
have not yet heard thut there were any Amazons in the French 
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VERY IMPERTINENT OF HIM. 


Juvenile Inhabitant of Popular Watering-place (gravely). CAN YOU TELL ME WHAT THE Rent or THEM ‘OvsEs 18, Sin? 
Mr. Butterfirkin (just arrived), Rent? wHY, WHAT sHOULD I KNOW ABOUT THEM ? 


Boy (at a safe distance). Ou, I BEG YER PARDON, I THOUGHT THE WHOLE Towm™ BELONGED TO YER ! 


THE FIGHT FOR THE “STANDARD.” 
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This is a Swell who wants the 


Sudden wake-u 
Evening Standard. 


These are the Standard bearers, 


engaged in a gentle altercation among newsmen to the fact that there is a all the Globes, 
themselves. 


of the peripatetic Geneial stampede in hia direction of 


hoes, Suns 
customer to be had. 
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&c., within a mile or so. 
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Young Gentlemanin Cap.—Now then, Hecko, don't The question is, What paper does he really Final result. The police appear, and, amid great 
yer see the gent’s a cut above a ha'penny? He want? This is bow they settle it. 
wants a Standard. 


applause, the culprits, much damaged, are led away 
into captivity. . ~~ ee 
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army with bonnets and paniers to lose. Fancy the desecration Oh! “Ought a man to bent his wife?” 
a if one of these charming soldiers, put to flight and pursued by Yes, surely—sf he's able ; 
| some infuriated Prussian, should find her escape only to be se- Though she may be the stay, through life, 
cured by leaving this article of attire in the hands of the enemy ! oe 
it she should also act her part, 
Killing Two Birds with One Stone. Whatever faults beset him ; 
Tue Berlin authorities have, it is reported, a plan of publish- ee ale catty hyleas cata heart, 
ing the latest war news, which the French might imitate with aaa te eae 
Behe advantage. Every despatch, as it is received, is printed in large sa ae ee ae sears on will say. 
type, and posted on the advertising pillars in the streets. The But a the baat Bf iuortale ee 
1 | benefit of this arrangement is, that the people get posted up as At times, mistake a meaning. : 
| well as the bills. I am no advocate for strife, 
| An Answer requested. And pity such their blindness, 
Lorp Dersy, speaking with his accustomed force, at Black- For when I sav to beat your wife, 
pool, told his audience, @propos of the Volunteer movement, that Mean, beat her out in kindness! G. V. W. 


“there was a wonderful tees of people in this country who [Very well put, G. a W.—Jovpy. ] 

| have got time on their hands, and more of it, very often, than Ifa é-teeieg Hiawifel Suar?: lub hinn expecet feecehie 

was good for them.’ Is it the knowledge of the latter fact: igilines. °° ir eR a ae ar H 
which induces so many of them to do their very utmost to [ I'lippant.—J opy. ] —_—— 


a Interesting to Boating-Me i if he a kiss for platen . Porkin. 
resting -Men. es iak.]. 
A cras has been caught in Yokohama Bay which weighed [Very risky, JUDY wo ink. ] 


about 40]b., had legs over 5 feet in length, and its mouth con- anes Se a ee eee eee 
tained two large teeth. Some rather big things in this way have AT BAY! 


— 


been caught by clumsy oarsmen nearer home. On the Thames, (See CaRToon.) 
for instance, the other day, a young fellow met with one so big THREATEN’D, he stands immovable and calm ; 
, that it fairly knocked him down in the bottom of the boat! Emp’ror and General, he rests alone ; 


"Tis not for him to hold out Peace's palm, 


A Ferri Odd Notion. The time for meditation now has gone ; 


Ss 


Tur Spectator, recommending the rebuilding of the London Let him succeed, the rabble shout ‘'’ Tis well,” 
Police Courts, suggests that “iron curtains should be dropped But should he fail, they exccrate and yell. 
=< between the magistrate and the audience, in the event of any Triumphant look’d he on the army’s line, 
= disturbance arising.” The bench has long been recognized as a Ere the stern fortune of the war decreed 
- source of funny jokes and witticisms; but this curtain notion His troops should not be first to cross the Rhine, 
= would be a piece of irony working the wrong way, for it might And at the onset France should not succeed. 
| be used to shut up the magistrate ! Success is everything! Hail, victor, hail! 
: Re tion Fxtraordinary Down with the wretched man who dares to fail 
In a recent return of the Registrar-General, in which he Now Revolution menaces the land, eaealk 
makes reference to the opening of the Thames Embankment, he n O'er Mena i ree es ee e ie 7 
says it will ‘afford additional play-grounds to the half million Ree Og eet er es 
= of Lend lider who arene f Hidilléd and hed In person answering his country’s call. 
: asthe er pace aca onesie derma et Caer ek ak acy adits Aken ade If vict’ry crowns his arms, then shout ‘‘ Hurrah !” 
in the streets.” Surely, if once killing isn't enough for anybody, If conquerd? Then, Napougos, ‘A bas /” 
- being killed and crushed would settle the question for the most : 
obstinate of these enfans terribles ! | SPU INGS FROM JUDY'S PEN 
JUDY'S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. Frox tars Suana DictionaRy.—The jug-ular vein is near the ‘‘ mug.’ 
= SEconD QUESTION. ALL cannot be fair in love and war if you marry a dark woman or black 
ao Ought a Man to Beat his Wife! your opponent's eye. 
| A blossom so tender as fair womankiaod Tne only man to paint a smile—Smrrkk, R.A. 
By a blow from a poker should ne'er be made blind; Every gun in both the French and Prussian armies has a breach. 
A pastime 80 wicked / could not forgive— Ought they not to have a pair of breeches ? 
The brute who would do it should not be let live; eh h th dine to its : 
For virtuous woman, her husband's best friend, A WATCHMAKER has a wate to repair that (accor ing its owners 
Is the choicest of all gifts that Heaven can send. statement) frequently stops whilst it is going, and sometimes loses an hour 
‘ Then away witb your strap, and the poker lay by, in twenty minutes. 
| Else the fist that pens this will take rest ey oe Some lovers’ quarrels begin, and some end, with a smack. 
: ‘Je ° . WRENCE, ° 7 ° ° m 
7 (Husbands, look out for Mr. Lawrence.—Jupy.] | * oe en seasons, the severest frosts are generally in the middle 
. DEAR Jovy ~In answer to your query, I send you the old proverb,— Is it because the publisher did not think the place Worth mentioning, 
“ A woman, 4 spaniel, and a walnut-tree, that I cannot find the scene of the recent Prussian victory on my halt- 
; The more they. be beaten, the better they be;” penny war map ? Se 8 
and sign myself, quite appropriately, as you and all your fair readers will GENEALOGICAL.—Can your grandmother be your ancestor if she isn’t 
doubtless agree, A PERFECT BRUTE. your aunt’s sister ? 
[We do.—Jupy. ] be aed Currovs. —Lent discourses are not always borrowed sermons; sometimes 
Well, yes, he ought to beat his wife— they are stolen. ; 
iu oon. a life THEY say the wind makes the chimneys smoke. No wonder, the 
? . ° . 
The care upon his brow; rascal, he is always blowing a cloud himself. 
To beat her in the bread-winning, A Frencn lady’s son has just been appointed surgeon to one of the 
‘And in the care of cash; — regiments en route for the frontier. His mother’s last request was that, 
’ But a husband would be sinning if he found his treatment killed more than it cured, he should go over to 
| Srl wide the lash! the Prussians and doctor them. 
| In aparaceait he oe Property speaking, there should only be one B in Busses. Most cer- 
| But in patience and endurance— tainly there are at least six other B's you onght never to find in them ; 
He cannot beat her there! GRISELDA. that is to say, Bags, Boxes, Bundles, Bow-wows, Babies, and Big fat 


people in sultry weather. 


Some one asked one of Jupy’s clerical friends how it was Mrs. Parsox 
was never seen at church. ‘* Well, you see,” said Jupy’s friend, in con- 


Yes, of course. I think it says in the Bible, that a man should hide his 
treasure. Well, a man’s wife is his greatest treasure (?), therefore he 


GUE pisto Aide Bis mate: MORE Des ORE TUAT BNOWR\SEOG 25) fidence, ‘‘she helps me with my sermons on the Saturday, and she says 
Yes; give her a Christmas-box. Curip. she can’t be bothered listening to them twice.” Perhaps, by the way, it 
[ Unseasonable.—J upy. | isn’t fair to tell this sort of tale out of school. 
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Jupy regrets to say that, though at all times most anxious to look wpon all things in the most favourable light, she must own that she ts to some extent 
disappointed in Mn. Sropzr. . Mn. Sropg® assured Jupy, upon his honour as a special correspondent, that 
right” with both sides, and could forward accurate sketches of all important events. 


he had, to use his own words, ‘‘ made tt all 


Hew is a sketch made b 
Here Mr. Storer may : : 
making it all right with the French. 


y Mr. Storer according to 
his own acoount) under fire. ¢ . 


. a Here Mr. Storer may be observed - 
making it all right with the Prussians. 
9 See opposite. . 
~ Li | 
A\ 
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be observed 
AB See opposite. 
1 
—_ 


“Cc ®€ ) 
«Nh ~~ e \ . ~ = 
It cannot be denied that Mr. SLorgr 
was at Friesdwiller. 


Most | Mr. Sropger was at 
Pore aad 


But did he, or did he not, distinguish 
himself? 


‘SZ 


But did ho face the foe in the way 
that Jupy had expected ? 
And yet another question arises—Was Ma. Storzn's conduct of a nature to justify the confidence reposed in him by the French army ? 


It is true that no one could ha 
ve © 


more willing to look after the sucplice. 


EN 
ola 
The only point i#--Whenths Prussians surprised 
him, were the supplies intact ? 
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GOOD GRACIOUS ME: | | 
What horrible event is here depicted? Well, you see, this unfortunate Gentleman, starting by an Express Train, on a long Journey, was 


weak enough to give the Guard a shilling for a Lucifer Match, The miscreant gave him one which lighted only on its own box, and the victim 
of this heartless joke has been trying for the last three-quarters of an hour to strike a light, and has at length succumbed. 


THE WAR FEVER: To resume: War, waged with the deadliest weapons which 

A Grumble. human ingenuity can contrive ; war, planned by cool brains and 

WueEn two gallant nations are convulsively locked in a furious | skilled masters of the art; war, carried out with a stern per- 

. death-struggle; when overwhelming masses of the flower of | sistence by myriads of soldiers; war, conducted in the manner 

' lurope’s chivalry, animated by a fierce antagonism, are clutching | in which the present tremendous contest is being carried on (or 

_ desperately at each other's throats......... in any other manner, for that matter), is a frightful and horrible 

Don't fly into a passion, Reader, courteous, or otherwise— | ——nuisance. 

probably otherwise—and say you have had so much of this sort There's no disguising it. 
of thing lately in the newspapers, that you really can't stand Of course I know that the Prussians are well handled, and 

any more of it! Please to wait a bit. , fight with stubborn obstinacy. Of course I admit that the | 


— ~ : 
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| | THE PIC-NIC! 
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' Here you have a little Picnic, with view of 


Here is the boy who looked afier the pie. And thus he was found when dinner-time 
the provender in the foreground. arri 


ved, 
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French are not well led. though they bear themselves like heroes. 
Of course, I have heard that the Germans are fighting for their 
hearths and homes, and the French for glory, and that “ glory" 
is now spelt by both parties without any 7. Of course, I know 
that we are in the midst of a European crisis; I should be blind 
and deaf if I didn’t: and my ignorance wouldn't be the fault of 
the newspapers. Oh, no—not at all; they have contained 
nothing else beside these interesting items for weeks past. 

War !—nothing but war! I find it on my breakfast-table (in a 
printed form, of course);—I take it with my dinner, tea, and 
supper ;—I am forced to spend every day hearing it discussed ;— 
I carry it to bed with me in spite of myself, and get up with it 
in the morning. I dont like it. You can have too much of a 
good thing—even war! I’m a non-combatant, and it isn't fair. 

Why must I addle my poor brains by boiling down “ Rruter’s 
telegrams,” ‘‘French official accounts,” ‘‘ German official ac- 
counts,” and a lot of “special” correspondence (this last con- 
siderably out of date), into some sort of notion of what is going 
on? Why will people talk to me of battles at places the names 
of which neither of us can pronounce, and insist on telling me 
every morning, “It’s all up with the Emperor,” when it isn't 
all up with him? ‘What's the good of being neutral if one’s 
to be worried in this way ? 

War! The streets are full of it, from Piccadilly to Mile ind. 
If you go out at twelve o'clock in the day, you are forced to buy 
an evening paper, and “special” editions are issued every quarter 
of an hour up to twelve o'clock at night. War! The stationers’ 
shops are teeming with it. From roof to threshold war maps 
are plastered, ranging in price from a halfpenny to half-a-guinea; 
the plan being. apparently, that the more you pay for a map the 
more it is calculated to reduce you to a state of drivelling idiocy. 
The newspapers take the same tack. and, with areckless disregard 
of expense, fill the space usually devoted to advertisements with 
maps of rather a more blinding character, if possible, than those 
you can buy elsewhere. 

You may try to get away from it, but you can’t. If you were 
in the street, and shut your eyes, and put your fingers in your 
ears, the first person you ran against would be talking about it. 
It's like Sinpap’s Old Man of the Sea. You can’t get rid of it. 

It pursues you into the domestic circle. Your wife wants to 
know ‘if there is anything fresh in the papers,” and your chil- 
dren play at being Prussians and Frenchmen. The very 
churches are full of it, for every minister considers it his duty to 
preach a war sermon. War everywhere—war! war! war! 

Of course it’s no use grumbling. As a nation, we have fits of 
lunacy. with occasional lucid intervals. At this moment we are 
suffering from an attack of War-on-the-Brain. Pray let's get it 
Over as soon as We Can. 


CHEAP TRIPS TO UNKNOWN REGIONS. 
By JUDY’S Own COOK. 
Tar war on the Continent having kept the mags of British tourists 
at home this season, it has occurred to Jupy to organize a series 
of excursions with competent guides to certain unexplored places, 
more or less within the reach of civilized Londoners: for in- 
stance :— 
The British Museum. 

After much laborious research, Jupy is happy to say she has 
secured the services of a reliable person who has penetrated to 
the interior of this remarkable edifice, and retains a sufficiently 
vivid recollection of its dreary vastnesses to lead the way, with 
perhaps one or two pardonable false shots, to the mummies, 
stuffed monkeys, and other curiosities. He has led Jupy to 
believe that the result well repays the adventurous explorer. 

The Monument. 

No one who has not tried it should any longer neelect to visit 
this noble monument. Its chief attraction lies in its steps, of 
which there are many. Those who mount to the top are at 
liberty to descend again without further charge. The pastime is 
at once cheerful and exhilarating. 

The Tower. 

All who have read Mr. Ainswortn’s celebrated novel should at 
once repair to this ancient fortress, where everything that white- 
wash, paint, bricks, and mortar could do, has been done to pre- 
serve old and cherished associations. A Jarge number of Indian 
weapons of warfare will be found most appropriately stored here, 
and it may be interesting to antiquarians to know that there are 
probably almost two stones and a half of one of the least inte- 
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resting portions of the building left, which will be found in very 
nearly the same condition as they were before they were newly 
renovated. 

N.B. Other excursions are being arranged. 
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THAT AFFAIR 


CuapTer I.—In a Seconp-Froor Back—out or SrEason. 


I tive in a paltry little street, leading out of a better sort of 
street, with porticoes in it. 

From the better sort of street, the people have nearly all gone 
out of town by this time, except here and there one perhaps 
—hidden away shamefacedly in the back premises. 

In my street the people are mostly in town, and don't look 
much like moving. Mine is, indeed, a very paltry little street, 
and I am rather shy of mentioning its name—even to you. 
When I am walking homewards with a friend, I shake him loose 
a turning or two off, and resort to artifice and short cuts. 

There is a vagabond half-pay-something lodging in the same 
house with me, whom I sce about during the season. We don't 
notice each other when we meet on the stairs. I think he also 
is rather shy of our street. 

We both owe the landlady money. 

My bedroom window commands an umbrageous enclosure, 
where a smoke-dried apple-tree shelters a leaky water-butt. 
A confounded ass of a sparrow, who might be off out of town 
any moment he chose, is chirping with preposterous joyfulness 
on a leafless twig. 

The same sun which is shining refulgent upon the parades and 
esplanades of fashionable watering-places, pours through my 
window here, and lights up the threadbare misery of this despic- 
ably mean apartment. I never knew it look so shabby—I never 
knew it smell so stuffy. It is truly 2 diabolical kennel of a place, 
atrociously dear at half the money I—owe for it. 

Here am I a prisoner in town, when everybody else but the 
Government clerks have taken flight long ago. I don’t think I 
have an acquaintance left, except BoppLtes—I forgot him—except 
Boppres, I met yesterday, who swore he'd been somewhere and 
ee back about some law business, which, of course, I knew was 
8, lie, ; 

But everybody else ig gone except Tovzen, I owe thirty 
shillings to, and I meet him three times a day quite regularly, 
and expect every time he's going to ask for the cash. 

I did very well indeed in town this past season out of one 
person and the other, and as nearly as possible got asked down 
into the country by two or three fellows—only not quite. 

So here I am, actually with nowhere to go to, and-—— 

Tap-tap. 

This is pleasant—Mrs. Nossier wants to speak to me a 
minute, if I please, before I go out. 

I don't please at all, but no matter.—‘‘ My best compliments 
to Mrs. Nonsrer, and I shall have the greatest pleasure.” 

If I could get out of window, and reach the street by the 
water-pipe, I'd do it, only I don't think it's practicable. That's 
Mrs. NosBier's voice, now. She’s talking about shabby hum- 
bugs—evidently a delicate allusion ! 

Yes, I certainly must go out of town. I am ashamed to turn 
up at any places where [ am known. The Club is being cleaned, 
and it’s awfully uncomfortable; I don’t like the look of the 
waiters, too. They seem to know I'm planted. 

I can see them nudge one another, and chuckle and point 
at me. 

The truth is, I eat too much at lunch-time for it to seem at all 
probable that I am going to dine afterwards. Besides, it is sus- 
picious to lunch at all. I never lunched during the season. 

Heigho! Why don’t we put by for a rainy day, all of us, when 
we get a chance? Not that, by the bye, one could put one's 
dinner away, except where one generally puts it—but I can't help 
looking back at some bygone feasts a little regretfully. 

I don’t suppose there is a man alive who understands how to 
order a dinner better than I do: but if I ordered one anywhere 
now, I rather doubt whether I should be served. 


As it is, J have had the waiters all round for sovs. and half. . 


sovs., and it’s awkward to face them again and pretend I forgot 
it. Tonghtn't to have gone as low as half-a-sov., but that can't 
be helped now; and as some of it—some time—will have to be 
paid back again, I'm almost glad the amount is not larger. 

How the sun shines out of doors, and how green the three 
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dozen leaves look upon the apple-tree! How the sun, too, brings 
out the spots on this blackguard carpet! That Nopsrer has no 
rizht to expect a gentleman to pay her the exorbitant price she 
asks for such a dog kennel as this. 

I wonder, by the way, whether she does expect? I hear her 
voice raised at this moment. She’s on to the shabby humbugs 
again. It’s the half-pay something who is catching it this time. 

My turn comes next. 

* * x ¥. * * * 

I had better conclude my toilet. No clean shirt to-day. This 
is very provoking; but there is another woman as unreasonable 
as the Nossier. I must see what I can do with a pair of cuffs 
and a scarf, 

I am afraid I look rather sallow and haggard early in the 
morning—in the sunlight. My coat’s going rather queer at the 
seam. No. Ink's no gond. 

I wonder whether I could stick Castor for another tile. If I 
carry it off with a high hand, perhaps! But then to reach his 
shop I must pass by———_ No, it’s not worth the risk. I'll ask 
Nosscen for a hot iron. 

Ring-ding. 

Tap-tap. 

Whew ! here’s Nosster herself. 


Cuapter II.—Oort mn tHe Rain at Two 1n THE Mornino. 
I rHovent if I had been a long while dressing, she might have 
gone to market, and I might have given her the slip. 

However, it is over now. She was furious. I was calm. 

She wants her rooms, she says. I’m sure she can have them. 
I told her as mucli. She seems, though, to want the back-rent 
simultaneously. There’s no pleasing some people. 

Where shall I go to-day? I have a deal of time on my 
hands, and half-a-crown in my pocket. 

I suppose I must go in for the Club lunch again. It is cheap, 
though humiliating. 

I'm dreadfully peckish, too. I can’t make out why I should 
have this abominable appetite out of season, and while I am 
feeding at my own expense. 

What shall I do after lunch? A walk in the Park? That is 
cheap, though all this exercise is playing the very deuce with my 
polished leathers. 

In the evening, I suppose I had better drop in at the play. 
That is cheap, of course. as I never pay. 

By the way, why don’t I pay? I never could make out why, 
myself—but I don’t. Perhaps, sometimes, the people at the doors 
can't quite make it out either, but don’t like to say so. However, 
so it is. 

Hallo! here’s young Spooner. What a godsend ! 

I meet yonng Spooner on the steps of the Club, looking. as 
usual, ridiculously fresh and rosy, He tells me I look yellow. 
He has an enormous cigar in his mouth. 

I notice it. 

‘‘’Pon my soul, Spooner, you smoke the largest cigars of any 
man intown. I've always said so.” 

Srooner grins and blushes. 

‘¢T don’t care for small ones,” he says; ‘ never did.” 

(He 's twenty-two next Michaelmas twelvemonths). 

‘‘-You can’t carry more than one of that size about you at a 
time,” I say. 

‘‘T've got half a dozen,” he gars, and gives me one. 

Then we go into the Club together. 

Spooner wants me to dine with him, and go somewhere after- 
wards. 

I offer to get him a hox for some place. He offers to stand me 
a dinner, and then will think it over. I clinch the dinner, and 
we go for a stroll. 

When we have done our stroll, we go and feed. Young 
Spooner leaves the ordering to me. I order. Afterwards he 
pays, with a wince which he don't like me to notice. 

Then we go out arm-in-arm, and I notice Sroonrr is a little 


unsteady. Under these circumstances, perhaps, he could not 
thoroughly enjoy a play. Suppose we have a quiet game at 
billiards. 


Spooner fancies himself at that sort of thing. So do I— 


rather. 

We have a little game, which Spooner wins, and some sodas- 
and-brandies, and another little game, which he loses. 

If I give Nospsier a couple of pounds, she won't object to my 
moving my portmantean. 
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Here's a friend of Spooner’s dropped in by accident. 
Iwo are company, 


Hallo! 
Spooner is delighted to sce him. I am not. 
and three are none. 

Spooner’s friend fancies himself, too, it would seem. 

Well, if he will do it, it’s not my fault. Poor lamb! I think 
I shall go down to Scarborough, and spend a week at an hotel. 
It will be expensive, perhaps, but I really ought to have change 
of air. , 

+ * + * * * * 

Curse this friend of Spooner's. I’m out of play to-night. 

Waiter—another soda-and-B. 
* ¥ ¥ * # # # 

Devilish awkward—I left my purse at home. But Spooner 
has paid for me, and I am to give it him back to-morrow 
morning. 

Let me take a note, so as to remember. £6 17s. 6. ‘“‘ Give 
half-a-crown to the marker. That'll make it even money. Now 
I owe you seven pounds.” 

I hope Spooner will get his seven pounds, that’s all. 

+ + # + # # 


And my trip to Scarborough ? 
And NosBBLER? 
# * # * + % # 


It’s raining cats and dogs, and I’ve no money for a cab. 
+ it % - + * * 


Here I am, soaked to the skin. 3 
* * * * * * * 
There ’s something wrong with the lock. 
I'll be hanged if Nopsier has not put up the chain. She’s 
fastened me out! 
(To be continued:) 


THE 


YOUNG LADY OF BERKELEY SQUARE.* 


(Private and Confidential.) 

Thursday, August 18th. 

Really it is too bad of papa keeping us still here; pretty 
nearly everybody has gone, and, excepting a few stray men pass- 
ing through town, or waiting for the “first,” there's scarcely a 
soul to speak to. 

Major Granp was lunching here yesterday. He came up from 
Ryde the night before, and says it’s ‘‘ full, and very jolly.” I 
wish papa would go there, as I’ve got a new “notion” for a 
pier “ costume,” that I rather flatter myself isn't half bad. 

I do so love that Ryde pier; no need for the “bloom” there, 
it’s simply wonderful what a complexion it gives one; besides, 
too, one’s eyes match it there, and that makes the effect so very 
much more fe/ling. 

Heigho, what humbugs we girls are! but then, as GeorciE 
CHATTERING says, “a girl au naturel in these times is no good, 
and everybody now like their cutlets with sauce piquante.”’ She's 
quite a small philosopher is Grorater, and to hear her talk some- 
times when her maid is making her——I mean, dressing her—is 
such fun......I’m sure, though, she overdoes it a shade about her 
hair, with all her cleverness. 

Sometimes I can't help thinking if we don’t all of us rather 
overdo it, if the life one leads in town isn’t dreadfully fulse and 
heartless. Of course it’s natural, a girl wishing to be married, 
and of course the papas and mammas wish to get their “dear 
children” off their hands, and have some one else to pay the 
milliners’ and dress bills. But, really, sometimes, it seems all 
very mercenary and cruel. I’m sure I've known, since J’re 
been “out,” quite a dozen regularly “put up for auction,” as 
CHARLIE says, “and knocked down to the ‘guineas’ over the 
‘pounds,’ ” just as if they were pieces of furniture. 

Monday. 

Had a letter this morning from Kitty, who went out to stop 
Sit an aunt in New York, and try “her fortune” there. Poor 

ITTY ! 

Yet she writes in capital spirits, though her cousin Jack, who 
called here on Sunday, looks quite wretched. I don't think she 
has behaved at ail well to him—but then what could he expect 
for his £300 a year! 

Kitty sends an account of a most extraordinary boat-race 
which has just come off over there, at a place called Glenwood. 
It was between two young ladies, and the prize a gold watch, 
given by the Pittsburg Nonpareil Club. Just fancy! 


* Por explanation of, and introduction to, this Story, see Nos. 158 and 159.— Jupy. 
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Mamma (timidly). I think, Nurse, although I have every confidence in you ; : ’ ; 
of course, that I should like to come into the Nursery a little oftener, and see _, PLatn-SPoKRN Doctor. The child’s poisoned, ma’am—you 've been drugging 
more of my children than I have done, if you have no objection. it to death, that’s all | ; 
Nurse (on her mettle.) Objec’m! Ho,no! But, excudge me, ma’am—when MAMMA (in society). Bless the man, how he talks! Why, I haven't even 
I took this place, I thought I was coming to a lady ! seen the child for mere than a week! How couid I drug it? 


|to the Irish peasantry, that he 
would not sit in the Cabinet 
‘again. He wanted to go then, 
but was induced to hold on by 
the pressing entreaties of his col- 
‘leagues, who feared that they 
would lose strength ‘“ below the 
gangway,” if the great tribune 
left them. When the war broke 
out, however, Mr. Bricut, fore- 
seeing squalls, again insisted on 
| making his bow; but now, we 
are assured, his colleagues press 
him to remain, on the pretence 
of their being able to bring 
about a peace between France 
and Prussia! This is their pre- 
sent hope; but the subject is too 
vast for their handling. Had 
DisraELt and Dersy been in 
office now——but if they had 
been, the chances are fifty to one 
the war would never have begun. 


Miss McAicr, the conquering | | 
hero—who is only sixteen—wore 
a tight-fitting scarlet jacket with- 
out sleeves, a loose dress coming 
down to her knees, white tights 
—whatever they are—and high 
boots. The other one, Miss Lew, 
had a costume something similar. 
The distance seems to have been 
a mile anda half, and Miss McA. 
did it in eighteen minutes and 
some seconds. 

Don't let any one talk about 
“Girl of the Periodism ” in Eng- 
land after this. By the bye, talk- 
ing of gymnastics, I forgot I 
promised Maup - to go and 
see her do her performances at 
Madame Brenner's, close by here 
in Bruton Street. She says “it’s 
capital fun, and gives you no end 
of a complexion.” 

(To be continued.) 
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f Serve ‘em Right. 
BY, | Tue French have, we hear, 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD 


Se 


THINGS. a certain signal by beat of drum 
The President of the Board of which they call “battant la géné- 
Trade. rale.” They have had a good deal 


of this sort of thing in the French 
army lately, and,Goodness knows, 
the Generals who have been 
beaten have shown an imbecility 
sufficient to qualify them for a 


How about Bricur? is a ques- 
tion frequently asked at the 
Clubs. The poet says or sings, 
‘All that’s Bright must fade ;”’ 
but our Brieut has not merely 


faded—he is politically extin- A LONG JOURNEY. > little more of it from their own 
guished. We told our read ers, ‘Mamma, will you go to Heaven when you die?”—‘“‘ I hope so, my dear.” friends ! : 

on the introduction of the Irish **And Nurse ?”—‘'I hope so. Sbe’s a good woman, and all good peeple go to Proofs of Patriotism. 

Land Bill, which gave the lie to} #eaven. Tue Parisians, it appears, are 


, . ° ‘Then, please, may I go to the Dogs with Papa? He says he's going there, and $3 r 
all Mr. ‘Bricut's big promises] it will be apc gee Me , ss re ‘prepared for any sacrifice which 
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the necessity of defending their city demands. ‘The Bois de 
Boulogne,” we read, ‘ will be sacrificed without a tear, and when 
greater proofs of patriotism are demanded, they will be given.” 
If ever London is in a similar predicament, we trust we shall 
act with as much patriotism. How cheerfully would we give up 
Leicester Square, and demolish the National Gallery! Should 
the situation require it, all our public statues might be pulled 
down and piled up at the main entrances to the city. There is 
no question they would frighten the invader away ! 


Rather a Hard Nut to Crack. 

Ir is pretty evident they intend to stand no nonsense at 
Bromley. The other day, one SrePHEN HOo.peEk, & carter, was 
charged with “unlawfully playing at pitch-and-toss, and was 
committed to prison fur two months, with hard labour;” the 
chairman, Colonel Lennarp, adding, that “if he came before 
them again, they would give him three months.” It was urged 
in defence that Ho.prEr was only a spectator; but this had no 
effect upon the chairman, who seems to be a kernel not very 
easily *‘ got at.” 


Just s0. 

AccorpING to an advertisement which one may see nearly 
everywhere, 8 most “ Pleasant Companion for Summer Tourists” 
is ‘‘ Miss Austen’s ‘Emma.'’” Possibly. This young lady may 
be—and no doubt is—quite unexceptionable, but there is a grave 
impropriety in holding her up to public notice in this way, which 
all people of proper feeling must condemn. 


THERE AND BACK. 
By Judy’s ‘‘ Dashing off” Contributor. 

Ten o'clock over night, Monday.—Just got the telegram remind- 
ing me of my promise to dash off four or five columns for the 
Excursion Number. Jolly awkward! Such a lot of things on 
hand; but decidedly, as the next number is to be the Excursion, 
there ought to be something about excursions in it. Nota bad 
idea to run down somewhere and take some notes, Ought to run 
down to a lot of places by rights. Might do it easy. Wonder 
where the ABC is? Can't findit. Hang it! Make inquiries 
first thing in the morning. 

* % * * + # # 

Wednesday, early.—Forgot all about that confounded Excur- 
sion Number. Must do something, though. Wonder which 
would be the best place to go to? Where on earth could I have 
put my ABC? 

+ * * * # # # 

Friday.—This is growing serious about that beastly Excursion 
Number. What can I do, though? I’m so abominably short! 
But I must do something, I suppose. Think I’ll send to Jupy 
for a fiver on account. 

#* * * * * * * 

Sunday night.—Copy must positively be delivered first thing 
to-morrow morning,and I 've been nowhere, and have not written 
a line. Never mind, I'll get up with the lark and dash some- 
thing off. How horribly my head does ache! 

i * * * * + * 

Monday. 

* * * * * * * 

[And so there isn’t quite as much about excursions as there 

ought to have been in this Number.—Jupy.} 


ECHOES FROM THE CLUBS. 
From the Conservative. 

* %* #%* %® Ministerial “ feeds,” indeed! No,I should think 
not, begad; what the doose could you expect from such a wry 
liberal Government! Wonder, though, Dizzy hasn't tried the 
great dining-trick a little oftener this season; he ought to know 
that no fellow is so disposed to be friendly as when he's well 
into his second bottle of Lafitte, and that social strategy is a 
great weapon in the political arsenal...... But they all seem to 
be asleep; why, sir,if—$ * —§»§ * * * * * *# 


From the Naval and Military. 

* # * * Jove, yesh, if the f'la’d made... proposition... 
me, I ’d...yesh...would...if I wouldn’t...Why, saw—her...shelf... 
fac’, tell you...the gwey p-ponies...knew her—d’recly—knew... 
Slapping pacesh drivesh...colour...b-back—back-hair...fac’, tell 
you...s'hure as...s hure...s hsssh...sh—— ! BO WR Oe 


From the Senior United. 
* #* * *#* Economy and retrenchment, by George !—yes, 


I should think the Government ought to be ashamed to appear 
such fools as they 're just about doing now. It’s the old story of 
penny-wise and pound-foolish; that man, Baxter, you know, 
turned adrift all the best shipwrights from Portsmouth Dockyard, 
only the other day, and is now trying to tempt em back again. 
All our good artificers have gone a long way ofl—most of ‘em to 
Canada—and there ’s such an unmitigated hatred among those 
that are left, at the cruel way they’ve been treated, that, by 
George! this precious Government of ours ‘ll have doosid diffi- 
cult job to get their work done. Look at Devonport, too; all the 
recently superannuated artisans there are wanted back again. 
Look at the discharged Marines—all wanted back, too; jolly 
fools, if they go. Look at Woolwich Dockyard—there 's a dis- 
graceful case. Look at—— * #* » * * - 


JUDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
Second QUESTION. 
Ought a Man to Beat his Wife? 
Beta? Impossible, Ma’am! why, he ’s Alpha (half-her). 


MATHEMATICIAN. 
[Not so bad.—Jvpry. ] 


I never yet did so, and challenge any man to do so—{in talk). Alas! 
poor frail creatures, made to be man’s bitter half—you, dear Jupy, 
excepted. R. M. 

[You R. M.-pertinent, sir!—Jupy.] 


According to circumstances; if the lady of the honse has the reins of 
domestic government, it is only right she should have the whip too. 
A. 


[A D-testable sentiment.—Jvupy. | 


THE VOICE OF THE PEACEMAKER. 


(See Cartoon.) 


DESERTED villages—shrill trumpets’ call — 

Homes flaming—wives and children scatter'd far,— 
These are the heralds of Death’s carnival— 

These are the so-call’d glories of the War! 


So many thousands kill’'d—so much distress— 
So many torn, maim'd, wounded in the strife ; 
So many widows—children fatherless ;— 
O glorious War, with desolation rife ! 


Bloodshed and tears ! 


Rouse, Europe! stay this carnage in the land! 
Bid Death halt in his march—bid warfare cease ; 

Stretch forth, in Pity’s name, thy staying hand— 
Restrain the combatants—restore us peace ! 

Step forth with stern but friendly mediation, 

And earn the gratitude of every nation! 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


Encuisi Fashions—Neutral tints. (Not among the visitors to Boulogne, 
though, it would seem). 

How is it that the Summer always goes so quickly ?—Because there i 
so often an evening mist. 

Ir a person buys four cakes for a penny, and gives one of them away, 
why is he like a telescope ?—Because he makes a far-thing present. 

A MAN was seen the other day running down Pall Mall trying to catch 
his breath. 

Wov.p a man be much tired if he passed a restless (k)night on horse- 
back ? 

Tue Ministerial Bench is said to be a good investment ; is it because 
there is more interest than principle about it ? 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENT 

Mayor S. (Aldershot).—The joke is very old. 

ConstTance.—Your verses are about half a dozen stanzas too long. We 
are much obliged, but we really don’t want any more. 

B. R.—We cannot undertake to return MSS. you may think fit to send 
us, or to be responsible for their safety. In this case, however, your 
parcel will be given you on application at the publishing oflice. 

Justicr.—You are quite a funny fellow. Your remarks anent ‘The 
Young Lady of Berkeley Square” are full of humour; your spelling is, 
however, to say the least—unequal. Pray buy a dictionary—you will 
find it always useful. 
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Storgr has been taken prisoner, and is once more free//! One of several gallant deeds will be found hereunder. The Text, it should be 
observed, ts Suopern’s—the Sketches are by,our own Artist. 
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The gallant Storer fell in 
’ the hands of the foe.’ 
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ee | 
-- Nor did his strategic policy fail © 
him at this trying moment. 


«¢ 


4 on His negotiations were most 
favourably received ; 


And Atty retired. Not wholly scatheless, though; for who—oh, who—shall restore the famous gingham to its pristine beauty, or give back to 
the celebrated hat its former elegance of outline? What, after all, is glory? 
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THAT AFFAIR—. 


CuHaptreER ILI].—In A WORSE WAY THAN EVER. 


T aM still in town. 


I am not locked out in the rain at two in the morning as I was 


when last you heard of me. 
I was let in soaked. I had to compound horribly with that 
woman Nossier. She has wrung thirty shillings out of me. 


This leaves me with a 
balance of fifteen shil- 
lings (after settling some 
trifling matter inthe boot 
mending way) out of an 
accidental wind-fall of 
two pound ten Provi- 
dence sent me in the 
waistcoat-pocket of a 
large-hearted Yorkshire- 
man. 

I always was fond of 
Yorkshire people, and 
this is a noble specimen. 
We stroll together. We 
liquor together. We par- 
take of food and more 
food in each other's com- 
pany. 

We lounge on Club 
steps chewing our tooth- 
picks, and I notice that 
unhappy half-pay some- 
thing, looking awfully 
empty and revengeful, 
steal past us with a fur- 
tive glance at my loosely 
buttoned waistcoat. 

After all, why should 
people go out of town? 
It is a mere fancy—an 
absurd fancy! For my 
part, I am extremely 
comfortable where I am, 
and have not the re- 
motest wish to-—— 

Whatthe deuce is this ? 

Last night my York- 
shire friend and I were 
carousing. During our 
carouse, we had laid our 
plans for to-day. 

To-day has arrived, 
and with it a letter from 
the humbug, to say he 
has had atelegram, and 
is off instantly for Shef- 
field. 

And withoutme? And 
after nearly asking me! 
Bat this is the old story. 
And to think that I 
should have let that 
woman Nossier bully 
me out of thirty shil- 
lings! 

And this wretched ba- 
lance of fifteen? What 
good is it ? 

And this filthy town, 
in which I am still a 
prisoner? And—— 

By all that's wonder- 
ful, that infernal half-pay 
something coming down 
stairs with a carpet-bag! 


__ Does he think to slip by Nonsier in that style? Miserable 
idiot ! i LU listen to hear the fun. 
* 


‘There is no fun. She's talking in her most amiable voice. She's 
wishing him a pleasant journey. She's hoping he'll enjoy himself. 


to town. 
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He—he—that half-pay something going on a journey—and 
worse, with a chance of enjoying himself, while I-—— 
I'll go to bed, and not get up again till people have come back 


CuarTrer [V.—A Dreaprort ATTACK ON THE PART OF THE 


NoBBLER. 


AY 
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GROSS OUTRAGE RECENTLY PERPETRATED UPON ONE OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Honest Son of Toil (to Auaustus pe Rosrnson, whose attention has been temporarily 
absorbed by something on the opposite pavement.) NowW THEN, WHERE ARE YER SHOVIN’ 
to’ Can’T YER LET MY Broom Aone ! 


TuHatT was nonsense about going to bed. Hang bed! Particu- 


larly Nossixr’s, which 
is all lumps, like the 
“bill-sticker” at a cheap 


ordinary. 
But what on earth am 
I to do? Meanwhile 


that utter ass and imbe- 
cile of a sparrow is chirp- 
ing away like several one 
o’clocks upon his leaf- 
less twig on the apple- 
tree in the back-yard. 

Meanwhile the sun 
goes on shining upon the 
spots in this wretched 
old drugget. 

This is, indeed, a 
weary world; andtothink 
that I should have to 
put up with Nopsrer! 

Though, by the way, 
without NoBBLER ? 

Decidedly this is a 
weary world! If I had 
a gun and could shoot, [ 
would shoot that spar- 
row. 

Tap-tap! 

I know those knuckles. 
I know that sniff. 

* Come in!” 

Ah, yes, that capacious 
form, those mittens, that 
cap of indistinct outline, 
that front so palpably 
disconnected with the re- 
mainder of the fabric. 

“No, I’m not well, 
Mrs. Nosster. Far from 
it. I want looking after, 
you think? Perhaps so. 
I think I want change of 
air.” 

Mrs. Nopsier wants 
to know why I don't take 
a run down somewhere. 
This is facetious of the 
NospsBier, and rather 
cutting. I've a very 
good mind to borrow 
back the thirty shillings. 

“Ah, what ails you, 
sir,’ says the NosBeEr, 
‘is the want of a wife.” 

‘“T think so,” I reply. 

“Do you, sir?” she 
says; and seats herself, 
and giggles ridiculously. 

Cau it be possible 
that this preposterous 
old woman has any no- 
tion—— ? 

She's winking at me. 
She has. 

It’s becoming unsafe. 


This is a street a policeman never comes up, except by accident. 


The room is at the back of the house. 


She ’s continuing to wink, and tells me to “ go orp. 
The situation is dreadful; but at this moment the servant 
comes up with a letter, and for the time I am saved. 
But evidently the Nossrer has marked me for her own. 


id 
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What a terrible fix for an unprotected youth to be placed in! 
What's in this letter ? 

Duns, of course? No! Threats? No! Why, by all that’s 
ridiculous, the cheque for the paltry stipend my friends pay me 
quarterly, sent here nearly a fortnight in advance !—nearly a 
fortnight before NoBBLER expects it. 

How is this? A mistake, I should say—but no matter. It’s 
too late for the bank to-day; but the very first thing in the 
morning, and then——-Oh, balmy sea-breezes, I hasten to inhale 
ye! NoBBLER avaunt! 

(To be continued.) 


YOUNG LADY OF BERKELEY SQUARE.* 


(Private and Confidential.) 

Thursday, August 25th. 

Thank Goodness ! 

We are going out of Town at last! I don't really think I 
could survive another week of this. I don't teem to care about 
anything, and have worn the same dress two days running ; for 
there hasn't been a man worth anything here sinve Monday, 
when Major Granp called, on his way through for his brother's 
moor in Scotland. 

I wonder where Arcy has gone to! I drove through Bruton 
Street yesterday with Mamma, and there was a card up in his 
rooms, “ To let.” Mamma caught me looking up at his windows, 
and snapped me up directly. 

Heigho! why is it such a crime for a man not to have more 
than £500 a year? Poor Atoy, I suppose I shall never see you 
again, and then——wpoor me ! 

We are going to stop for a week or ten days with the Lrr- 
Jontins, in Kent, and then Papa thinks of going on to Brighton. 
I wanted to toddle off to Ryde at once. 

Saturday, August 27th, 6 p.M. , 

* * # * ® Court, Kent. Just arrived here. Such a 
pretty, picturesque old place the LEE-Jortins rent for two years. 
The most original sort of house I ever stayed at. Such a nice 
broad verandah running all round the house, and raised about 
three feet above the old-fashioned flower-garden ; quite a pro- 
menade on a wet day, and with no end of cosy little seats—just 
room for two without much squeezing. 

My bedroom—where I am writing this—the dearest, daintiest 
little room possible, the lattice-windows opening on to the top of 
the verandah, which is covered with clematis and honeysuckle ; 
the curtains and chairs the sweetest cretonne, and a wardrobe 
with room for all my dresses to be hung up straight in! Sucha 
comfort to know that one won't have to appear with a creased 
back, as one often has to in strange houses. 

Stwmonps, who has just brought me up a cup of tea, says 
that the house is full, and that besides those stopping here, 
several more people are coming to-night, so that it will be quite 
a big dinner....... 

Now to dress forit. * Ll * * * 

11.30 P.M. 

Ah me, who could have foreseen such a thing happening; such 
an extraordinary coincidence ! 

When I got down to the drawing-room I found them all 
asscmbled—Simmonps was such a time over my hair—and had 
to go through no end of introductions and hand-shakings. I 
had got pretty well all round, when Mrs. Ler-Jortin stopped 
before a couch-affair, where I saw a man was sitting. from seeing 
his legs sticking out in front of some people standing before, and 
shutting off his face from my view. 

Mrs. Ler-Jortin bent forward to him. ‘ Let ’me introduce 
you to "Heavens, it was ALGY himself | * * * 

He took me in to dinner, and Mamma glared at me over a 
pine-apple from the other side of the table all the time; while 
L ah, how happy J was! 

Poor Mamma! she was in an awful stew, but she couldn't 
blame me, for how should J know he was going to be there? 

Somehow or other, I found myself with him outside in the 
verandah after tea, when somebody was playing a tremendously 
loud piece of music, and sitting in one of the little cosy seats. 

It was, I suppose, very naughty, but I know it was very nice. 

Don't I wish I was there now ! 

(To he continued.) 


* For explanation of, and introduction to, this Story, see Nos. 158 and 159.— Jupy. 


THE DEAD SEASON OF 1870. 


Waren Boreas blows his very worst 
Somewhere the sun is shining ; 

A storm-cloud, black enough at first, 
Soon shows a silver lining: 

Some small pains now, on pains much worse 
By-’n'-by may place their veto ; 

And oft anxieties we curse 
Are blessings incognito! 


To cut it short—what 1 've to say 
Is, that the tales of fighting 

Which fill the journals day by day— 
All peaceful folks affrighting— 

Are like the things I spoke about : 
They constitute a reason 

For leaving those old stories out, 
The Topics of the Season! 


Where 's the Enormous Gooseberry— 
That favourite of the “liners” ? 
The Toad, whose coaly snuggery 
Was shatter'd by the miners ? 
The Wild Man, who, in leafy woods, 
Cut his ungainly capers? . 
The Shower of Frogs ?—Ah! what excludes 
These topics from the papers? 


Where is the lusus nature, 
We heard week after week of ? 
The Hermit, in a hollow tree, 
Who wore no clothes to speak of? 
And where ’s that venerable bore, 
The Great Sea-Serpent, gone to? 
The Happy Pair, ag’d ninety-four, 
Oh, what have they been done to? 


They ‘re “crowded out” by sterner news— 
By skirmish, siege, and battle ; 

By needle-gun and mitrailleuse, 
And fire, and smoke, and rattle; 

By spies and neutrals, friends and foes, 
And dodges less or more fair ; 

Nous avons, now, toute autre chose 
We 're going in for Warfare ! 


BROWN’S BLACK PORTMANTEAU. 


THERs 's nothing like foreign travel, especially if you know nothing of 
the language or manners of the country you propose to visit, and go 
abroad with a firm determination not to stand any of those foreigneering 
chaps’ nonsense—at least so my friend BRowx says; and I believe every- 
body has a Brown who says the same. 

Brown proposed I should accompany him for a ten days’ run through 
Switzerland, and when I objected that it was a short time in which to 
‘*do” the whole of a foreign country, he replied, — 

‘<Sir’’—he always says ‘‘sir’’ when he means to be impressive— Sir, I 
did Scotland, from one end to the other, and North Wales, to say nothing 
of a few cathedrals, in a fortnight ; and do you mean to say a beggarly 
foreign state can't be done in less? Pooh ! come along.” 

We went along, Brown taking with him a black leather travelling-case, 
with the name of Brows and the words ‘‘ Of London” appended thereto, 
painted in large white letters all over it. 

“They won't try any of their nonsense on with me, when they see that,” 
said Brown. 

We travelled day and night till we reached Switzerland. We got into 
that country at dead of night, at a dismal sleepy-looking station called— 
let us say—Himmelsbergen. 

‘* Hullo ! where are those Alps?” asked Brown, as soon as he realized 
we had crossed the frontier ; and, not seeing them, he expressed his 
opinion that the country was a ‘‘do” and a “sell’”’—an opinion he holds 
to the present day. I'll tell you why. 

At Himmelsbergen we had to change carriages, but at Himmelsbergen 
Brown’s black portmanteau was not forthcoming. 

Brown raged and stamped, and swore he would never leave Himmels- 
bergen without his portmanteau : the officials, in despair, dispatched the 
train, and locked us up in the station for the night. 


The British Lion in Brown’s breast was roused. He threatened the 


officials with discharge ; with the intervention of the Consul—only there 
wasn’t one at Himmelsbergen ; with epistles in the 7imes—which he 
wrote, but which were never printed ; with the English Government ; with 
his own personal violence; and with the majesty of the law. 

The officials shrugged their shoulders, and smoked long attenuated 
cigars ; then they took him to the telegraph-office ; then they took him to 
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CIVILIZATION’S LAMENT. 


[See Pace 191. 
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the Mayor ; then they took him to the police-station ; and then they told 
him they knew nothing at all about his portmanteau : but Brown showed 
his spirit, and said they must find it, or the consequences would be 
national, and the Mayor, and the chief of the police, and the head of 
the railway-station, and the ticket-examiner, and the telegraph-clerk, all 
declared they would do their very best to discover the whereabouts of a 
black portmanteau, labelled ‘‘ Brown, of London.” 

The next day, the fourth since we quitted home, Brown walked up 
and down the principal street of Himmelsbergen—there was another— 
swelling with importance, confiding to me, four times in an hour, that an 
Englishman was not going to submit to be robbed by a gang of frog-eating 
French, or Swiss, or Germans, or whatever they were ; but still the port- 
manteau was not forthcoming, neither did it appear on the fifth day, nor the 
sixth. °This sixth day Brown spent in writing letters to all the London 
newspapers, detailing his wrongs, in what would have been about a column 
and a half if the letters had been published, but they weren’t. 

The next morning I proposed to Brown to leave Himmelsbergen for a 
couple of days, and to return for the portmanteau, to which he agreed ; 
but, when we were ready to start, the station-master sent the ticket- 
examiner with a message from the chief of the police, who had his 
instructions from the Mayor, to say that, as Brown had accused the 
Railway Company of theft, he must remain at Himmelsbergen to support 
the charge ; and if he wouldn't do co voluntarily, it would be a matter 
of compulsion—in proof of which the fiercest of the Himmelsbergen 
police was put as a sentry over us. 

My ! how Brown did go on! All day long, and all the next day, 
and all the day after, I heard nothing but a perpetual flow of words, 
in which ‘‘ Liberty of the subject,” ‘‘ Bill of Rights,’ ‘‘ Britons never 
will be slaves,” and ‘‘ Representation to Parliament,’’ were of frequent 
recurrence. 

On the morning of the eleventh day Brown’s portmanteau arrived. 

He had left it himself at a restaurant in Paris, where we had dined 
in passing through. He had to pay ever so much for carriage, and 
an hotel bill as large as the accommodation had been small; he had 
to apologize to the Mayor, the chief of the police, the station-master, 
the ticket-examiner, and the telegraph-clerk, and finally got back to 
London three days behind time (for which he nearly lost his situation), 
having seen no more of Switzerland than the view from the High Street 
of Himmelsbergen. 

Oh, my friends, if you want to travel, don’t go with Browx—“ of 
London !” 


TWO DAYS IN THE LIFE OF A DREADFULLY ILL- 
TEMPERED OLD PERSON. 


First Day. 
It’s a conspiracy ! 

I see it quite clearly! I’m to be left here to die alone, and 
they have sworn not to answer the bell. 

I know it’s past the time I ought to have my physic. I don’t 
know what time I should take it; and I don’t know, either, 
what o'clock it is now; but I’m quite certain of one thing— 
whatever the time should be, or should have been, I shall be, or 
have been, neglected. 

I'll take my oath they ‘re laughing out on the landing. 

This is very cruel. | 

My physic does me no good. That doctor's an old humbug, 
and I knew it from the first. 

But if he wasn't, I don’t have it at the right time, and the 
bottle s not properly shaken. 

I know she doesn’t shake the bottle. The bottle I hear her 
shaking is another one, she shakes to deceive me. 

But I’m not deceived. I'm certain of it; else why does she 
always go behind the curtain before she begins to shake at all? 

They want me to die; that’s what it is. They're in a hurry 
to get my little bit of money. 

If anybody ever answers this bell any more, I 'll have my will 
brought out, and I'll read it to them, and then they'll see I’ve 
left every halfpenny to a hospital. 

ac I mustn’t do that, or they'd murder me and burn the 
will. 

Now I come to think of it, Mrs. Precutx, my housekeeper, 
isn’t a very murderous-looking person, and old Poost.s, my 
butler’s, expression is anything but sanguinary. But then, that 
is the cunning of crime. 

I know them, and I can read their thoughts. 

It was only this morning I caught Poosies chuckling when I 
was taking my pills. 

_ Thate taking pills, and I always make faces at them; but that 
is no reason 

So you ’ve come at last, have you, Pooses ? 

The bell doesn’t ring, because I broke it this morning? Why 
isn't it mended, then ? 


You've not been away ten minutes? Very good. And it’s 
not the proper time for my mixture, isn't it ? 

No! no, by no means. I’m not going to take my medicine 
before the proper time. You can't expect that, surely ? 

There, I don’t want any impertinence. I shall settle with you, 
my fine fellow, before very long. 

Go about your business, will you ? 


Get out! 
Tae Seconp Day. (After his Recovery.) 


Perhaps I was a little too hard on Pirpcnin. I am afraid, tao, 
I hurt old Poosiss’ feelings. 

1 think they were about as attentive as any one could be. 

I expect I'm rather irritable when I'm ill. 

I suppose I ought to buy Pircnin a cap or something, and old 
Poostss should have a trifle. 

I'll give ’em a ten-pound note each, and then they can get 
what they like. Confound them! 


BISMARCK’S DIPLOMATIC REVELATIONS: 
A Week from a Berlin Almanack. 


August, 1870. Monday.—Count Bismarck publishes a draft 
treaty, in Count Benxpetti's handwriting, proposing the annex- 
ation of Belgium by France. [N.B.—Beneperti's penwiper 
and pocket-handkerchief, marked with the Imperial arms, and 
left behind by him, can be seen at the Berlin Foreign Office, as 
evidence that Bismarck was the lamb and BEneperT! the wolf 
in this transaction. | 

Twesday.—BisMakck publishes another secret treaty, in which 
France proposes to annex Austria, Russia, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, and a few other countries, and allows Russia to take the 
coast of Greenland as an equivalent. (Rejected with virtuous 
indignation. ] 

Wednesday.—A third document published at Berlin, showing 
& proposal of France to annex the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
the Gulf Stream, and the Papal States; offering the Pope a 
kiosque and the privilege of selling newspapers on the Paris 
Boulevards. [Discouraged. | 

Thursdiy.— Bismarck prints another secret proposal, that 
France should seize Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Aus- 
tralia, and Bismarck Great Britain (if he could persuade the 
people there to let him have it). | Rejected, with disgust. ] 

Friday.— The German Official Gazette contains a further 
secret treaty, under which the French agree to take Paris, and 
the Prussians to march on Berlin. [Temporized with. } 

Suturday.—Further revelation. French proporal to annex 
the Eastern and Western Hemispheres, and allowing Prussia to 
take the North and South Poles. [Refused immediately. ] 

Sunday.—Spent by Bismarck at the Berlin Foreign Office, 
rummaging up a lot more revelations for next week. 


THE STORY OF A BOUQUET. 
Told by Itself. 
I was born in a willow-pattern jug in Mr. Siuson’s shop, in the 
centre arcade of Covent Garden Market. 

I am not proud now, but wasn't I then, just afew! I was a 
tip-top bouquet, ‘‘ cheap "—as Mr. S.’s young person in the shop 
said—‘“ at a skiv and a narf.” 

I had not been alive, and proudly conscious of existence, from 
hearing the admiring words and seeing the admiring looks of 
passers-by, more than some three hours, before I was taken 
carefully out of the willow-pattern jug and wrapped up—as to my 
lower extremities—most tenderly in soft paper. 

The truth began to dawn upon me—/ was sold. 

My new owner was a young swell—a very young one, and very 
green—almost as green as my outer self—leaves, you know. He 
seemed to be quite proud of me, and took me away with him all 
alone in a hansom to an hotel in Dover Street, Piccadilly. where 
he lived. Whilst he was dressing for dinner—for it was late in 
the afternoon when I left Covent Garden—I meditated on my 
fate—what would next happen to me ? 

It was not long before I knew but too well. 

Dinner over, my master stripped me carefully of my paper 
clothes, and, after bestowing a look of admiration on my revealed 
beauties, carried me downstairs into the street, where another 
hansom awaited us. This vehicle bore me swiftly throngh many 
streets, and eventually pulled up in front of an-imposing edifice. 
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SPORTING MOVEMENTS 


IN THE MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
**T say, LOOK HERE, WILL you,” saIp Mr. Snooxs, or Lonpox, ‘‘ ARE YOU GOING TO WEAR THAT THERE Hart, on am [?” 
‘*T’LL Toss you For IT,” sain Mr. Butt. 
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MORAL STORIES. —NO. 


1. 
Never turn a Corner in a hurry. 


[Ave. 31, 1870. 


Ave. 31, 1870.] 


We were then conducted by a person, dressed like my master, 
through a narrow winding passage, into a tiny, but extremely 
pretty little room, containing three velvet-covered chairs, and 
lace curtains to the window, which extended the whole of one 
side: on the sill of this window—which was velvet, like the 
chairs—my master carefully deposited me. 

I then gathered sufficient courage to look around. Goodness! 
what bewildering scenes met my enraptured vision ! 

Immediately below me gleamed a long row of brilliant lamps, 
dividing the bright scene on one side from the—almost—funereal 
darkness of the other. On my left was a beautiful country, in- 
habited by beautiful fairy-like creatures, who seemed to find its 
atmosphere so summer-like that they needed but little clothing ; 
on the right extended countless rows of people, who sat motion- 
less. and gazed, in silence, at the fairies. 

One of these lovely creatures with not much clothes on en- 
chained: my master’s attention. She was, in truth, a most charm- 
ing creature, with the prettiest pink and white complexion, green 
satin boots, well-marked eyebrows, and -profuse golden hair 

ossible., 

But little did I dream, as I surveyed the gay scene from my 
velvet seat, what fate awaited me. ee 

Just after the pretty fairy had finished a dance—which pleased 
the silent rows of people in the other world so much, that they 
made strange noises expressive of delight by striking their 
hands together—my master took me up, held me suspended for 
one brief moment, and—before I had even time to draw breath— 
hurled me towards the fatry / 

Crushed and palpitating, I lay prostrate on the hard ground of 
the beautiful country, which I was surprised to find was made 
of boards of wood. 

With a pretty curtsey and bright smile at the little room I had 
just vacated, the fairy a me from the ground and kissed me. 

* * _ + + * 


I am now disillusioned. The fairy is no real fairy, but lives 
in a second-floor at Camden Town, wears a stuff dress, eats 
Dutch cheese with onions, and never changes my water. 

I am fading fast, fast away; another day and 7 oe 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


Making Game of Them. 

La chasse—shooting for sport, that is—has, it appears, been 
prohibited in the Department of the Seine. It is to be hoped 
that this prohibition has its limits; otherwise, before very long, 
the Prussians will either have it all their own way, or the French 
army will be breaking the law by shooting without a certificate. 


Blowing Hot and Cold. 

Our beloved Ministers have recently felt rather uncomfortable. 
People have been not a little surprised to observe that the Minis- 
terial journals—they used to like to be called ‘‘ Liberal,” but that 
word is getting into very bad odour—have not only taken a 
decided part against France, in the deadly struggle in which she 
is now engaged, but have ostentatiously incited the people of that 
country to rebel and to depose their sovereign. Looking at the 
relations existing between Ministers and their press, it. is not 
unnaturally assumed that the latter is inspired by the former. 
Be that as it may, it is certain that our sapient Ministers have 
looked on complacently while their journals were working hard 
to bring about a revolution in France. Nota word of reproof 
was even whispered; but, all at once, circumstances have made 
our wise rulers aware that there is danger in these incitements 
to revolution, and the lesson sought to be taught to the French 
may be learnt nearer home—in Ireland. So the word has gone 
forth that the revolution game must be abandoned, and accord- 
ingly the Ministerial papers are now endeavouring to make their 
readers believe they have never done anything so naughty as to 
advise the subjects of a sovereign with whom we are on terms of 
amity to dethrone him. 

Doing what One likes with One's Zone. 

It is asserted that all the land lying within the girdle of the 
Paris fortifications is to be reduced to a waste. This is reversing 
the usual order of things. Generally it is the girdle which is 
made to fit the waist; here it is the waste which is made to suit 
the girdle, But the way the Parisians are going to work shows 
fot ad have made up their minds, not only to waste, but to 

uckle to. 


De la Main. 
A WELL-INFORMED contemporary gives us the alarming intelli- 
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gence, ‘“‘on the best authority,” that the sizes of ladies’ gloves 
have all been enlarged. This is a thing for young gentlemen 
who make wagers of dozens of these articles (and pay, of course, 
whether they lose or win) to make s note of. Otherwise, when 
they give up their purchase, they will find that, instead of a box 
of Hovsiacant's, they have placed in the hands of the fair one a 
box of too-big gants. 


STRANGE, BUT TOO TRUE! 


‘* Fact is stranger than Fiction.”— Old Proverb. 
‘Our Army and Navy are in a mat satisfactory condition.”—Messrs. Carp- 
WELL and CHILDERS (emphatically). 


Scene.—In front of the Artillery Burracks, Aldershot. 


1st Officer, mecting 2nd Ditto. Here's a pretty go! 

2nd Litto. What's the matter, now ? 

lst Officer. Why, here's my battery just received orders to 
pears Woolwich, and hang me if we've got any horses to 

Oo wet 

2nd Ditto. All gone to Prussia, hey ? 

1st Ditto. Economy, sir, the precious Liberal economy. But 
what 's to be done—seriously now ? . 

2nd Ditto. Borrow some of your friends, round about. 

1s¢ Ditto. By Jove, and so I must, if we've to get to Woolwich 
to-morrow. 

(Exit hurriedly to borrow horses.) 


CIVILIZATION’S LAMENT. 
(See Cartoon.) 

Aaarn, the fair earth stain’d by frightful war! 
Effaced the landmarks of more peaceful years! 
CivILIZATION mourns, with bitter tears, 

Her work unheeded mid the cannon’s roar ; 


Her bloodless victories forgot in those 
More costly, far less useful, than her own! 
Her brow contracts with sad, not angry, frown, 
Viewing the battling of the deadly foes. 


Was it for this result she work’d and toil’d, 
Industry, Progress, lending her their aid ? 
CiviLizaTion’s march, alas! is stay’d ; 

The past forgotten, and the future foil’d. 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


In spite of the press of war news, that celebrated old impostor, the 
Enormous Gooseberry, has turned up again. He is only three inches 
round the waist on this occasion, but that’s large enough for one to 
have to swallow, isn’t it? 


A SPORTING GENT, at & supper-party lately, wished he was a bed. He 
was laid upon heavily. 


THE best Wine for Vocalists—Canary. 


REFLECTION AT A Cook-sHop.—The man who fees his waiter in advance 
is even then not certain of his feed. 


Tue Seat of War—lIs that a campstool? 
Query.—When a thing flashes upon a man, is he always struck by it? 


An English tourist, on seeing Muckross Abbey by moonlight, inquircs, 
did you ever come across such a place (Cumckross) ? ane: 

Wat's worse titan bad news t{— Wa(u)r news. 

We are sorry to say the ¢lite who were at Lady D.’s ball got @ leet-le 
tipsy. 

Mrs. Morris, speaking of her friend Mrs. Norris’s moiré antique, 


says it’s more antique than anything else, and declares it was a relish of 
her grandmother's. 


Tue French are always saying ‘‘ marchons”’ and ‘‘allons ;’ 
are going to give up ‘‘ Chalons.” 

A Synonym for the Dog-star—A Skye-terrier. 

A Hossy swell remarked his filly’s mouth was like a curb-stone. 

I am going ‘‘ before the beak,’’ as one canary-seed remarked to another. 


In WANT or AN ALLY.—M. Epmonp Axovt writes in the Soir :—‘‘ We 
have not an ally—not one.” Whatever can the contributor of the Soir 
be ‘‘about?” Can it be that he has not yet heard of the heroic deeds of 
the world-famed A. Storer? We must look into this. 


Were do Welshmen go to when they die !—To Mold (mould): 


now they 
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EXTEAOCT FROM A LETTER FROM A. SLOPER, Esq. 
To JUDY. (twsipt Merz, vPoN THE Eve oF THE BaTTLE. 
Dear Mapvamu—Fearing, from statements that have reached me, I am supposed, like some other special correspondents, to be all this 
time bottled up in an off-court out of Fleet Street, I eagerly seize this opportunity of vindicating my honour. I am happy to say that I have 
found a most graphic artist, who will sketch under my directions. The fluent pen of A. Storer will supply the letter-press. 


JAAN , \ Se 
aS a ~D BOS =r 
Here may be seen A. Srorer describing the situation and Upon the same emifience, also out 6f harm's way, a female native 
bable tactios of the contending forces previous to the firing of of one of the suburbs of Metz, accompanied by her youthful family, 
© firetgun. It must be mentioned, to save the reader unnecesnary hed also taken up their tions early in the morning ; and though 
anxiety, that A. SLoper and the Artist occupy an eminence beyond regretting that any strife should exist, were yet naturally anxious 
the reach of danger. to see all that was to be seen. 


” Strange and 
unaccountable 
behaviour of 


A. SLoper, 


Joupy’'s heroic 
Se y—— i “p from apathy to 
special A Ni , (gp. ) Ay ere 


quite the oppo- 
the firing of site on the part 
the first gun. of female native 


upon seeing how 


lady member of 
the same family. 


Equally remarkable behaviour of Mr. SLopEr’s 
friend, who rhe Sg half-way ha Ae . stile ; : : 
is supposed t e was trying a sho 
cut to the thick of the fight. 


. Splendid instance of filial and brotherly devo- 
tion on the part of male olive-branches, who of 
course never dreamt of leaving the field of 
battle until they bad seen their mother and 
sister safe from all danger. Noble boys! 
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WarEr ter. 
] 


The above illustration (from a sketch taken on the spot, and for- 
warded to Jupy anonymously) represents the position of A. SLopER, 
the graphic artist, and the native family, as they appeared at the 
bottom of the hill at the very moment that the con was at its 
hottest ag the other side. Jupy’s only reason for permi 
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Trophy of the battle picked u its insertion, is to afford A. Siorgr an opportunity of vindicating Trophy ‘of the ked u 
by the cepa P his honour in the way he professes himsell 20 anxious to do. by the Coo . 
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For love-making, sea-weed collecting, or dinner. For her part, Jupy prefers her meals regularly and at short intervals—a good lot ala time. 


THERE 1S A TIME FOR EVERYTHING. 
She has passed her giddy girlhood some years ago. 
! 
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MORAL STORIES.—NO. 2. 
‘*A FELLOW FEELING FoR A Fetiow-CREATURE.” : 
[And it ought to be said that he soon found the good-hearted creature he was fecling for, and got taken acrosiin safety. 
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YOUNG LADY OF BERKELEY SQUARE.” 
(Private and Confidential.) 

* * *£ © ®@ Court, Kent. 

Thursday, September 1st, 10 p.m. 

Such excitement here all yesterday and this morning among the 
men folks. Nothing but breechloaders and pointers, pouches 
and belts, cleaning up guns and “tackle.” Such nonsense, and 
so stupid, for every man had gone off before nine, and we didn't 
see them again till dinner-time. What a stupid thing shooting 
is, unless indeed the tumen could go out too! 

When the men did show up at dinner, it was nothing but the 
“sport” all over again. ‘ How many brace So-and-so had 
knocked over ;” “ how WHAT’s-HIS-NAME had muffed everything ;” 
and “ what a thundering good shot that cockney fellow Situ 
turned out to be!” I was quite tired of it all, and came up to 
bed. 

11.15 P.M. 

I can’t sleep a wink, so have put my wrapper on, and am sit- 
ting by my open window. How tired one gets of one’s bed 
sometimes......80 dull...... I've a very good mind to go and ask 
Karig Manners to come and sleep with me and have a good 
tall. ; 

What a dove/y night it is, and how pretty this place looks in the 
moonlight! The lake in the park down beyond the lawns gleams 
like a sheet of silver under the white moon, the trees stand mo- 
tionless like black sentinels beside it, and——but I’m getting 
poetical, and it isn't so very warm. 

Hark! 

Somebody knocking at my door! Goodness! who can it be? 
Shall I say ‘Come in?” I will—1 do—— 

* * + % i * + 

Ab! it’s only Katre Manners. 

She's so dull, she says, and wants to know “if I'll come and 
sleep with her and talk a little.” 

“ Just what I was going to ask her,” I say. 

“It’s been so stupid all day,” Katir says —“ all the men gone 
away tot eirstupid shooting. Do you know,” she goes on, coming 
in and sitting down on the foot of my bed, “I really do believe 
that men only talk to us when they ‘ve got nothing else to do...... 
Well, you know, there is nothing for men to do in the country 
except during the hunting-time.” 

As I look at Karix sitting there in her white wrapper, with 
her wonderful hair—all real—falling in quite rippling masses 
half-way to her waist, her tiny bare feet tapping the carpet, and 
her pretty baby face made up into the charmingest affectation of 
pouting impertinence, I can't help wondering at men preferring 
their breechloaders to /er...... But then, Katir has to pay penalty 
for other people’s falsenesses. Nobody in the house, except me 
and her maid, knows that her hair 7s her own. 

Poor Katis, she's only eighteen, yet she’s gone through the 
grief of a lifetime, and a grief so much worse, because it can't 
be tallied about. Nobody except myself knows that she loved 
Gorpon Best—she only met him first in June—with all her 
child’s heart and soul—no, not even Gorpon Brsr himself; she 
tovuk care of that, Poor Katie! she talks—in her baby way—so 
foolishly sometimes, but J know her two lives. 

I’ve heard that ‘‘ Goodlooking Gorpon,” as he is called, is 
one of the most dissipated men in town, and that he's in the 
worst of the fast sets. Does he ever think, I wonder, of this 
child-woman’s heart he has taken and crushed in his hands? 
Do these men ever think? Yes, I believe they do sometimes, but 
not oftener than they can help. 

Of course I know what Katie means by being “dull,” and 
wanting a “little talk,"—of course I do. I shall get into bed 
with her, and then—when the candle is put out—it will be 
nothing but Gorpon Best, Gorpon Besz, till two or three in 
the morning, and then the poor child will sob herself off to sleep 
on a wet pillow—she cries aw/fu/ly—and I shall go down to 
breakfast at ten with a shocking bad complexion, just from sheer 
want of sleep. 

+ # * # + * 

Sunday. 

This really is a most awfully jolly place to stop at. Nothing 
fidgetty and formal here. Mrs. Ler-Jortin the dearest, kindest 
old Jady in the world. I told her all about Arey and his affairs— 


* For explanation of, and introduction to, this Story, see Nos. 158 and 159.— Jupy. 
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how Mamma would not let me know him any more, because he 
hasn't more than £500 a year, how glad I was to find him here 
when I[ came, and—and—so on. 

Mrs. L.-J. said at once, in the kindest way, that she would 
ask Atcy to stop here another week, though he was going on 
Thursday. 

So nice of her, and Mamma is regularly done. Poor Mamma! 
I suppose she's quite right, and I am a little fool; but if people 
only knew how nice it 13 to be a little fool sometimes, they 
wouldn't always be so hard upon the little fools. 

I 've got a wretched headache this morning, and shan't go to 
church. Mamma went off with the first lot in the big wag- 
gonette, and I think everybody except me must have gone by 
this time. 

A country church is so dull—very different thing to All Saints, 
or the Wells Street place in town, where one meets all one’s 
friends, or, at all events, sees them at a distance; and there are 
some people one is only too glad to see even at a distance. 

I suppose Arey has gone to church with the rest? 

I think I'll lie down on the bed; it may do my head good. 

No, I won't; I'll pull this easy-chair to the window, and sit 
there with my feet upon another. 

Soh, this is delightful! 

+ * # # * # # 
Hark! somebody whistling in the verandah underneath ! 
Hush! the “somebody” is whistling again! 
I know that whistle—it is Arcy's whistle / 
Then he hasn't gone to church. 
Shall I go down? 
Won't I, scsr! 

(To be continued.) 


THAT AFFAIR ‘ 
Carrer V.—A Horrisie ALTERNATIVE. 


I Have got my money. Iam off. Where? I don't care. 

By the way, there is something very cheap, and uncommonly 
nasty, for Slopperton-super-Suds to-morrow morning. Suppose 
I go down there. No one will know, and I shall have all the 
more money to spend when I get there. 

To-day I make a few necessary preparations. For instance, I 
buy a sea-side hat. I had some notion of a suit, but it won't 
run to it, and I am afraid Sxipson is past persuasion. 

The only difficulty will be moving my portmanteau without 
first paying up the Nonnier. But this must be effected by the 
employment of eduenee, It shall be employed. 

* + * + 


* 


It has been, but the NospsLeR is as adamant. She has listened 
with great patience, and considerable suavity of demeanour, but 
her ultimatum has been, Pay up. 

I am afraid that the Nossier suspects the purity of my inten- 
tions. She has an idea, it seems to me, that if once I leave her, 
I shall never return. This, however, is absurd. I should have 
much difficulty in finding anything as cheap and central. Be- 
sides, although this is itself a very mean and paltry little street, 
the one with the porticoes, round the corner, is all that could be 
desired in the matter of gentility, and gives a most aristocratic 
turn to the address on one’s visiting-card. 

I reason lengthily with Nosnaier. I show her what I propose 
taking away, and what I propose leaving. I do all I can to con- 
vince her she is in error, but, with the piggish obstinacy of her 
class and sex, she sticks to the ridiculous notion that I should 
pay up. 

Ina moment of deplorable weakness, I let her have a fiver 
on account. What occurs is a just punishment to me for such 


absurdity. 
She takes the money, and goes on sticking to my portmanteau. 
2 + 2 * * x * 


What is to be done? Pay up altogether, and leave myself 
without a farthing? That won't do. 
Give up my trip? No, I can’t do that. 
Ah, there is one way, but it is terrible to think of. 
+ * ¥ * # 


No, I cannot. Icannot. And yet, if I don’t—— 
# t + £ * + 


* 


% 
I will, and take the chance of getting out of it, sometime, 
somehow or other. But how? Never mind, I must not pause 


to reflect. 
+ + € + % % * 
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MODERN WARFARE, 


Ey 


Serr. 7, 1870.] 


I have done it! I have proposed to the Nonsier, and have 
been accepted. Now I am free to depart! But at what a price 
have I purchased my liberty ! 

I have borrowed back two of the five pounds, so I shan’t be 
quite so pinched for funds. 
* * * * * * * 

This morning she bids me adieu with effusion. 

“ Write the moment you get there, ducky!” 

She calls me “ducky.” Iam overwhelmed with shame and 
confusion, for I see the hansom cabman is grinning to himself. 

“ Drive on!” 

He has done so. We have turned the corner. I breathe 
again. 


. Cuaprer VI.—THeE Op Lapy. 
I am too early for the train (I got away as early as I could), so I 


. stroll on the platform. 


Here I meet a stout old lady carrying a bandbox, and much 
out of breath. She asks me if this is the excursion for Slopper- 
ton-super-Suds, and where she ought to go to tale her ticket. 

Somchow, from the appearance of this old lady, although on 
the whole dowdy and dilapidated, I fancy she must be very 
well off. 

It’s not a bad thing to cultivate this sort of person in a small 
way. I therefore show her the place where the ticket is to be 
bought, and ask for one for her. I then show her the train and 
her carriage (a third), and hoist her in. I am going to get in too, 
when she becomes violently excited. 

It would appear that she has left a parcel in her cab. 

I offer to run and ask about it, but she insists on going herself. 
I wait behind to take care of our seats and the bandbox. 

She is a long while gone! 

The bell rings—she is nowhere to be seen. 

The train starts, and as it leaves the station she is visible for a 
moment gesticulating wildly with her umbrella, 

At the same instant, a man nearly too late opens the door of 
the carriage, and juinps in. There is only one seat—that on 
which the bandbox is resting. I have just time to catch it up 
before he plumps down into the place. Then away we go with a 
shrill scream. 


CuarreR VIIT.—TueE Banpsox. 
WHERE on earth they got these dreadful carriages from, I have 
no idea. 

I am sure they don’t use such carriages now-a-days. They are 
collected together, on purpose for excursion-trains, from among 
the old lumber used when railways were first invented. 

One of their peculiarities is, that there is no place under the 
seat to stow away luggage. I am obliged to nurse the con- 
founded bandbox. 

A funny fellow-passenger remarks— 

‘Excuse me, sir, but that’s a rum thing for a gent to carry his 
tooth-brush and collars in!” 

I treat this observation with contempt, and he goes on to say— 

‘“‘ Perhaps it’s the Missus’s Sunday cap he's a-taking down 
that way, for fear it should get tumbled. Don't you let ‘em chaff 
you, sir. It’s werry unkind on ‘em.” 

I reply, with dignity— 

“T'll trouble you to keep your remarks to yourself.” 

He says— 

“Oh, certainly, sir. I’m sure I beg your and the bandbox’s 
pardon for having mentioned it.” 

At this, as at his other low remarks, the rest of the passengers 


_ snigger; but it is not worth while making a scene, or I should 


like to pitch my comic friend oet of window. 

Slopperton is a deuce of a way off. We don't stop for nearly 
a couple of hours, and all the while I nurse the confounded box. 

When we reach the station, where we stop for a minute, I make 
a wild rush at another carriage, but cannot find one anywhere. 
Then I rush back, still carrying the bandbox. 

‘“‘ Hallo!” says the comic passenger; ‘‘ here you are again, the 
two on you.” 

I reply with a contemptuous glance, and we once more urge on 
our career. 

The same ill-luck attends me when next we stop, and as I 
waste all my time running about looking for a seat, I am not able 
to Ret a glass of ale and sandwich, of which I stand badly in 
need. 

On, on again. 
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Slopperton at last, thank Goodness! for I am nearly dead- 
beat. 

I alight, and go with the crowd. There is a great rush. 

I get squeezed up against the wall. The box gets squeezed 
against me. 

Flat. 


What is inside, I wonder? A mummified white straw bonnet, 


squashed out of all shape. 

This is rather jolly. After all I have suffered, when I restore 
the old woman her property, she will probably abuse me like a 
pickpocket. 

As usual, here is the reward of disinterested good nature ! 


A hand is suddenly laid on my shoulder. A policeman is at 


my side. 
“Where micht you be taking that to?” he asks. 
“Taking what to?” I inquire. 


“Oh, you know, fast enough,” he says. ‘“ The old lady wired 
down to stop you.” 


Wired down? Wretched old fool! And here am I actually 
in custody for stealing her miserable rubbish ! 
This is a pretty sort of holiday, I must say! 


(To be continued.) 


‘FROM A PUPPIE DAUG OF YE WEST ENDE, GREETING !!"” 


“I you please, I am a little dog, belonging to Lady Jar, 


I’m very well bred and very well fed, therefore rather vain ; 
I’m a ‘‘lump of flossy wool,’’ lovely toes, n shiny nose, 
And a silver bell’s hung round my neck, which rings where’er I goes, 
I’m the ‘‘ prettiest, wee-est, loveliest doggums,’’ at least so mv Lady says, 
And I bark at a cat, a rat, or a tlat—and loudly, too, I guess. 
Sometimes, in the afternoon, out in the carriage I ride, 
And on my missis’s lovely lap most cosy I abide ; 
And when we gets to the Park, you know, I’m let down for a tiny run, 
And then—my ears and tail !—you know, don’t I have some fun ! 
I bark at the folks—I have such jokes—then scuttle off like mad, 
After anything blowing about, you know, only just for a fad. 

Then back to my missis serene I returns, 

Of course, poor woman, with anxicty she burns ; 

Then proudly looks up in her amiable face, 

Lifts up a ‘‘ wee’”’ foot with rare infinite grace, 

Open my ‘‘ mow” with a joyous laugh, 

And pant for to say, “ Miss, I did it in chaff.” 
Oh, I’m a happy—a pretty dog—a joll-ay, wool-ay ‘‘daug,”’ 
And J go—ah ! yes, I go, if you please, the entire considerable hog. 


SAVAGES AT SLOCUM PODGER. 
(Communicated by a disgusted Resident.) 


SomeEnow, in spite of onr expectations, the season has not been 
very good at Slocum Podger after all. 

Our great local authorities laid their heads together, and con- 
sulted upon the subject, and it was determined that we should 
have a cheap excursion-train—Slocum Podger and back, for two 
shillings. The affair came off the day before yesterday, and we 
have not yet recovered from this terrible invasion. 

There were about seven hundred of them, exclusive of babies. 
which were innumerable—on an average two toa mother. The 
male scx mostly arrived a little the worse for liquor. With 
hardly an exception, they left Slocum Podger much the worse 
for it. 

One of our enterprising townsmen had fitted up a large shed 
with a few barrels of beer, a keg or so of spirits, and stuck 
a flag up in the roof. At least a couple of hundred of the 
excursionists never got any farther than this, but remained here 
dancing and singing and getting drunk. Two able-bodied young 
men, attached to the establishment, helped the worst ones back 
into the railway carriages and saw them off at the close of the day. 

The remaining five hundred and babies broke loose upon the 
town, and dealt destruction right and left. 

Some of the most harmless went for a sail, and were dreadfully 
sick. Others (of both sexes) took off their shoes and stockings, 
and disported themselves with boisterous playfulness at the edge 
of the water. Others, again, went periwinkle-cathering with a 
pocket-handkerchief, and slaved all day to collect a couple of 
pennyworth, which a local authority in charge of the shell-fish 
on the beach took away from them, after a desperate struggle, 
before they reached the railway station. 

A German band, and three extremely melancholy negro min- 
strels, had accompanied the excursion, and round, these,the most 


“LARK 8.” 


(EXTRACT FROM A SWELL’S JOURNAL AT TEDDINGTON. ) 
Such fun, taking out two Jolly Girls for a row and letting them do it themselves, you know. 
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Girls with plenty of fun in them, and all that sort 


of thing, you know, who splash you all over by their confounded clumsiness, and you have to pretend you don’t mind your clothes being spoilt, 
you know, and all that sort of thing. 


lively of our visitors gathered in great force danced, quadrilles 
in the open street, and played at kiss-in-the-ring upon the 


esplanade, with those cow-like gambols peculiar to the British 


hoyden under such cir- 
cumstances, 

When tired out, some 
took rambles in the 
shrubbery, and broke 
off and carried away 
as mementos a few 
branches from the ten- 
der shrubs. Others cut 
their names in bold 
characters upon the 
garden seat. It may be 
interesting to know that 
J. Hiceins cut his the 
largest, and that he 
spells it with one g. 

Some of our towns- 
people had a_ notion 
that a good deal of 
eating would be done, 
and a goodly show of 
viands was prepared 
by the various hotel- 
keepers. With three 
exceptions, every ex- 
cursionist brought his 
own hamper or basket 
of food; the generality 
also brought drink. 

When the day was 


over, the town, the shrubbery, and the beach were littered with 
fragments of greasy newspaper that had contained the food. This 
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COMPENSATION. 
Irate Old Gentleman (who/has been waiting twenty 
minutes). LOOK HERE, PorRTER, DO YOU CALL 
THIS A Fast TRAIN? 
Porter. Yrs, Sir! 
“Stuck Fast! I SHOULD say,” SAID THE OLD 
GENTLEMAN, AND CHUCKLED FOR THE NEXT 
HAL¥-HOUR. 


flew about for some days, 


Editor of Humorous Journal, 


HANG IT ALL, MR. GLOWWORM, WE PAY YOU TO DO 
SOMETHING COMIC, AND IF YOU TAKE OUR MONEY 
YOU OUGHT TO BE COMIC, YOU KNOW, OR ITS A 


SwInNDLe. 


DULL TIMES, 


I say, YOU KNOW, 


and blew into the hotel doors, ex- 


asperating the proprie- 
tors. 

At Jast, at nightfall, 
the excursionists ga- 
thered together, dusty, 
hot, sick, and sodden, 
at the railway station, 
yelling snatches’ of 
comic songs, love-mak- 
ing alittle, and quarrel- 
ling a good deal; and 
at length, when the 
steam was up, the ex- 
cu)sion-train departed, 
bearing, with its un- 
savoury cargo, the ma- 
ledictions of our dis- 
appointed tradespeople. 

Three light-fingered 
excursionists remained 
behind — with the 
police. 

During this dreadful 
visitation, the more re- 
spectable inhabitants 
of Slocum  Podyer 


locked themselves up 
in their houses, in great 
alarm, and some put 


their street-door 
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up. In the interests of humanity, I thought it my duty to look 
round. I also conversed with one of these savage invaders. 

He was sitting on an overturned boat, puffing furiously at a 
pipe, to keep off probable infection from fresh air or sea breezes, 
and staring very hard at the sea. 

Observing me, he nodded. Then, waving his hand towards 
the ocean, observed— 

“T call that there a tidyish bit of water.” 

I said I thought it was. 

‘But, Lor’ bless yer,” he continued, with infinite pity for my 
ignorance, “ accordin’ to what's said, it ain't nothink to compare 
to the Atlantic!” , 

He was silent after this, and I left him pondering, and went 
away myself and pondered also. 


JUDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
SECOND QUESTION. 
Ought a Man to Beat his Wife ? 
Nort on any account should a man beat his wife, 
So to do would be crnel and wrong: 
But the way to avoid matrimonial strife, 
Is to be at her oe the day long ! 


Homi.is. 
[Mere subterfuge.—Jupy. 


Well, perhaps not; but in case of a matrimonial squabble—alas ! of too 
frequent occurrence when there is cold mutton for dinner—he should warn 
her that he mig*it be compelled to make use of his “Club.” CyM™M. 

{Jupy will make use of bad language if this sort of thing goes 
on. | 


Well, Jupy, I don’t know whether he ought, but he can't beat his wife in 
one thing, and that’s her tongue. CLIcK-CLACK. 
(Disgusting.—Jupy. ] 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


Fishy, 

A Scotca paper reports that : Dunbar herring-boat, which 
brought in a good shot of herrings from the Fife coast, has also 
landed a specimen of ‘a rare fish, called a puffy.” There is an 
animal of a very similar name not so uncommon in the metro- 
polis as this would appear to be in Scotland. This is the puffin. 


And there is one place where you may be sure of finding that— 
in the newspapers. 


A Locai Argus. 

Tur Norwood Neirs states, that a small boy has been lately 
observed pretty constantly traversing the railway between Syden- 
ham and the Crystal Palace; and being detected refreshing 
himself with stolen apples, he informed the owner he was en- 
gaged supplying the signalmen with newspapers. The local 
journal doesn't want to be hard upon the signalmen “in these 
stirring times,” but thinks that “the safety of the British public 
should not be made subservient to the interests of the signalmen 
in the news of the day.” This is very well said. “In these 
stirring times,’ to quote our local friend, it is quite ag well to 
give these local politicians a poking up. 


Pigeons Contraband of War. 

Tue French authorities have interdicted the entry into France 
of Belgian carrier-pigeons, on the ground that they might be- 
come dangerous messengers. As the Parisians have lately turned 
out a lot of cheraliers (and chevalieresses) de Utndustrie, the 
pigeons they were in the habit of plucking are, of course, as 
well away. But here is a strong hint for the Badeners and 
Hamburgers. The presiding geniuses of the Rouge-et-Noir 
tables might do worse than take a lesson from notre ami l’ennemi. 


Hardly Fair. 

Tre Metropolitan theatres, with one or two exceptions, are 
said to be having rather a bad time of it just now. In the pro- 
vinces, however, they are doing better. One theatre, especially, 
is doing business on an unprecedentedly large scale. This is 
the theatre of war. Perhaps, though, in this case, the sooner 
the season is over the better. 


- _ Verb. Sat. 

Tue enterprising proprietor of North Woolwich Gardens ‘is 
“going it” again. He is organizing a Barmaid Show. When 
this is fairly started, he might with great effect try a London 
Publican Show—the one who supplies the best liquor, and the 
truest measure, to get the biggest prize. There ought, however, 
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‘own beer. 
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to be some punishment for the competitors who don’t do either. 
There could not be a worse one than to make them drink their 


Not the Cheese. 

One of the French satirical papers contains a picture repre- 
senting a large mousetrap, labelled “ France,” into which a troop 
of mice, dressed as Prussians, are entering—all watchfully re- 
garding a piece of cheese ticketed ‘“ Paris.” The notion is 
ingenious, and, as war-songs are the order of the day, it might 
be used as an illustration of “The Watch by the Rhin(d).” 


Autres Temps autres Meurs. 

BraLtrs—M.A. BEaLes—sends to the Times a very prosy homily, 
To prove that in these modern days all war is an anomaly ; 

He thinks the Franco-German one unlikely to affect us here: 
“What, then,” he argues, “do we want with soldiers to protect 

us here ?”’ 

Oh, who can teach the crime of war so ably as this vocal one, 
Who at Hyde Park, the other day, all but provoked a local one ? 


A Handsel for the Germans. 

Ir has been affirmed of the Spartan women, that nothing could 
equal the fortitude with which they sent their husbands to battle, 
and stayed at home themselves. But they don't do this sort of 
thing in Berlin. A Miss Minnie HANSEL, inspired with patriotic 
enthusiasm, has been forming an Amazon corps, and had actually 
gathered fifty-three young heroines under her banner, all ready 
and eacer for the fray, and defying those critical remarks which, 
Miss F[ANsen says, ‘‘were, of course, to be expected in these 
frivolous days of ours.” The question then arose, What were 
they to do? and application was made to Gencral Vow FatcKen- 
STEIN that they might “ be sent to guard the enast.” Possibly, 
the General was puzzled what answer to give—perhaps he 
thought that fifty-four ladies. scattered at intervals along a coast- 
line of 500 miles, might not be yuife sufficient. But, anyhow, he 
took a long while to consider, and then recommended Miss 
HAnNsext ‘to join the Land-wehr.” But the delay was fatal. 
Whether some of Miss HAnser’s men got married, fell sick, 
became indisposed, or quarrelled as to who should be officers, 
who shall say? Miss IfAnsev’s “plans were frustrated,” anid 
she was forced, alas! to disband her corps. 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


Tre noise in a drum ought to be very easily explained, because the 
smallest drummer-boy can make it out. 

It is very ditiicult to keep your own peace of mind—if people thrust 
pieces of theirs upon you. 

Jupy, calling on one of her distinguished contributors, found his study 
dreadfully hot. ‘‘It ought to be,” said this wagzish person, ‘‘ for it's 
where I make my bread.” 

Some poor, but pretty, girls attract lovers by the face ; some plain rich 
ones by the figure. 

Every young doctor must get on if he only has patients. 

Ir turned out that a recent bankrupt’s only assets were thirteen big 
and little children ; his creditors let him keep them. 

THe nation which produces most marriages must he fasci-nation. 

BIRD-FANCYING EXTRAORDINARY.—A case is reported of the proprietor 
of a large aviary who has lately gone raven mad. 

Tre art of book-keeping— Don't lend them. 

TnFrRE’s a blind carpenter in the West Riding of Yorkshire who, 
though he can’t see a peg, can saw a log. 

AT a recent public dinner a chairman got off a specch without moving. 
Jupy’s reporter then left. 

A Basy’s Bird —A crow. 

It has been rumoured that a certain celebrated dancing-master’s son 
was going into the Church. It is not true, however—he is going to follow 
the steps of his father. 

QuERY FoR ANTIQUARIANS.— Was St. Avon a saint of old ? 

Wny are husband and wife not one, but ten —Because the wife is 
Number One, and the husband goes for nothing. 

A Noosk-pAPER—A death warrant. 

A uItTLE boy we know is horribly afraid that when he is born again 
he will be born a girl. 

I Love everything that is beastly—I mean, of course, dogs, horses, 
cats, &c. 

Why is the letter ‘‘d” like the marriage-service ?—Because it makes 
“Swe” into ‘‘ wed.” 

An old lady friend of Jcpy’s says, althongh she is old, she has seen 
the day when she was as young as she ever was.—She was born the other 
side of St. George’s Channel. 
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Jupy eagerly seizes this opportunity of giving publicity to a series of heroic deeds upon the part of A. Sroper, Jupy's Special Correspondent. 


Upon the 


distinguished for a display of strategic policy of remarkable cleverness, 


Here A. StopeR may be observed anti 
a cannon-ball, and avoiding contact with 
Great loss of life would be avoided were 


but ingenious : 
this plan more generally observed. 


The Episode of the Boots. 


No. 1.—A. Storer, having noticed 
sticking up in the air the boots of a 
recumbent drummer-boy, casually 
observes that they are about bis own 
size and in good repair. 


ting the advent of 
e same by a simple 


SSS 


_ SS 


No. 2.—A. Storer takes a nearer view 
of the boots in question, and feels sure 


the 
comfortable without them. 


No. 5.—The ruffianly drummer-boy, 


, who was not dead at all, but ignobly 


shamming, to avoid active service, 


resgenta thesa arta wnnn ¢ha nar of 


r fellow would be much more 


No. 6.—A serious difference of opinion occurs between A. Sio- 


ee ee eo ee eee 


‘ful survey of 
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A. Scorer is here depicted taking a care- 
the progress of the battle, and 
the flight overhead of the deadly missiles. 
At this moment he is making his memorable 
inquiry of ‘‘How many more on you are 
there, if you please?” ws 
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occasion of the battle alluded to in our last number, A. Suoper performed several deeds of extreme daring, and was likewize 


Finding that the flight of the deadly 
missiles increased rather than decreased as 
the day wore on, A. SLOPER, equal to the 
occasion, whiled away a tedious hour or s0 
with the soa Sag an _He may bere be 
seen wrapped up in a leader. 


The Episode of the Boots. 


No. 3.—Ever anxious to collect a 
trophy, however trifling, A. SLOPER 
proceeds to collect the boots in ques- 
tion. 


No. 4.—One of which, after much jerking, 
leaves its owner with a suddenness which 


discomposes A. SLOPER exceedingly. 


No. 7.—Triumphant retreat of cowardly drummer-boy, 
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THAT AFFAIR—. 


CuHartrer VIII. —A Sensation 
ScENE. 


Or course the absurdity about 
the bandbox is soon set straight. 
Telegrams are sent to and fro. 
It costs me about half a sove- 
reign to thoroughly establish my 
innocence with the railway offi- 
cials, which I do by the aid of 
refreshment in large quantities ; 
and then I am free to go my way. 
I go it, and rejoice. 
‘' And now, except that when- 
ever I come near the station I 
shall be pointed out as “ the cove 
as prigg’d the old woman's 
Sunday bonnet,” I have not a 
stain on my character, or any- 
thing whatever to annoy me. 
Let me, therefore, enjoy myself. 
Where's an hotel ? 

The hotels seem rather full, 
and I find an amiable but vul- 
gar family regaling themselves 
with effusion in the coffee-room 
of the ‘* Purple Dragon.” 

They are four in number— 
father, mother, angular female 
child of twenty-four, or there- 
abouts, and plethoric boy with 
disgusting appetite. I am not 
proud, however, and enter into 
conversation with these persons, 
and accept a cigar or two from 
the papa when my meal is con- 
cluded. 
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IT WAS 

When its working was in the hands of what is called the Sterner Sex, to whom 
the state of mind ef the Telegraphing public was a source of exquisite enjoyment 
or languid indifference, as the case might be 
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Preposterous position of @ party in the Air-ball trade, sur- 
prised by a North-easter. 
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AS IT IS NOW, 
Thanks to that well-known Ladies’ Man, the Right Hon. Ropert Lowe, whose 
charming Lady Clerks are industrious enough to do their work, and sensible 


It is not perhaps altogether 
their own fault that their name 
is Hicos; indeed, the Angularity 
appears, if anything, wishful to 
change it; but she is afflicted 
with a playful coyness of de- 
meanour, which causes her to 
upset several things, and break 
a tumbler. 

In an easy sort of way I draw 
out Hiacs upon the subject of 
his trade or calling, and find that 
he has retired out of something 


— | up a back lane in the City, and is 


well to do. 

When at home he lives in 
Bloomsbury, and he and the 
family have come down here for 
change of air. Also, in confi- 
dence, he says that he and “the 
missus" would be glad to see 
the Angularity satisfactorily dis- 


| posed of matrimonially. 


This is not a bad idea of 
Hiaoes's, and does credit, as 
the saying is, to his head and 
heart. 

But he continues ,— 

“The worst of our AnGy is, 
she’s so hard to please. She’s 
been on and off with half a dozen 
and more already.” 

This is rather humorous from 
one point of view. I wonder 
whether my personal appearance 
has had any weight with this 
extremely~dificult damsel; at 
wate, sh¢ will not have been 
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the first. But time will show. Wretched Nossarer! When 
I think of you—languishing for your “ducky !” 
That's an awful word, that ‘“‘ ducky.” I never remember any- 
thing that had such an effect upon me when I first heard it. 
# + * % # % 


I have been availing myself of my natural blandishments—I 
trust not unfairly. 

“Anoy” (short for AncrLINA, not Angularity) is evidently 
impressed. The parents seem to approve. I must make sure, 
before I go too far, that it’s all right about the Hicasgs’ money. 
In the meantime I go on blandishing. 

It is agreed that to-morrow the Hiaases picnic on Deadman's 
Rock, a wild looking spot upon the coast the cockneys resort to 
in large numbers. Anvy says, “‘ Won't you come?” 

I eater her hand the least bit in the world. 

46 Wi ; ‘ 

Then I have a hearty supper, go to bed, and sleep like several 
a * % # # # 

To-morrow ! 

After breakfast old Hices charters a vehicle. Itis not too 
large, nor are the seats the softest. Anay is squeezed against 
me, which ought to be rapture. Only her young beast of a 
brother is also squeezed against me upon the other side, and is 
eating something dreadfully stickey, with which he soils my coat 
at brief intervals all the journey. 

But yet we are happy. The sun isshining magnificently. The 
sea looks splendid—there is not a cloud in the sky. 

I quote a modern poet apropos of the situation. I don’t think 
Ancy exuctly understands, but she tries to look as if she did, 
and we pursue our way. eae 

In due time, also, we arrive. Then we go fora scramble 
among the rocks, and Aney and I wander away from the rest, 
and perform Alpine feats of much grace and daring. 

Only, all at once, the sea comes in with a run. 

* * * + « * * 

There is consternation among the Hiaeszs. 

Also lamentation and bewailing. 

At first it is supposed that we are drowned. Then a teles- 
cope is brought to bear upon us, and we are found to be in 
a, situation which, though not absolutely perilous, is desperately 
unpleasant. 


+ 


+ * + * % 


The facts are these: Anoy and I have been overtaken by the 
tide; the water runs in suddenly, and we find ourselves upon a 
rock, surrounded by the howling sea. 

Howling is, perhaps, a figure of speech, upon this occasion ; 
and, moreover, the water is not at all deep. We could wade 
through it easily. 

Anoy, however, is overcome with terror. She says that her 
last day has come. She is sure of it. I beg of her to be calm, 
but she won't. 

She says she shall die, like the heroine of Mr. Burnanp’s 
play. I point out that the lady in question was rescued ; besides, 
I also prove to her that the water at high tide does not rise as 
high as we are, because on the top of the rock grass is growing. 

She, however, will not be convinced, but weeps bitterly, and 
also upbraids me.~ It appears that it is all my fault. 

She is sure she will die, and bursts into a dismal howl. 

I am not particularly frightened, but this sort of thing is cal- 
culated to make anybody feel rather nervous. 

Just to satisfy my curiosity, I have another look at the high- 
water mark. It is quite probable that in stormy weather the 
water does get as high as we are. 

Does it look stormy? I don’t think so; but then didn't I read 
something about some sort of tide at Ramsgate rushing in all in 
a@ moment and washing away a dozen bathing machines ? 

Good gracious! I don't half like it. 

Yet, there isa way. It is quite shallow, even yet. We can 
wade through the water, if we try. | 

She is still weeping. I will console her. 

I say, ‘“ We can escape easily, if you don’t mind taking off 
your boots and stockings, and paddling through the sea.” 

She turns upon me with fiery, indignation—‘ How dare I 
insult her?” a ; 

Guod gracious me! what have I done? I try and reason with 
her. She asks me how I dare make such a proposition. 

I tell her mildly that it was to save her life. She does not 


seem to think that any excuse. Then she goes on lamenting, 
and I lose my temper, and tell her to ‘hold that stupid row.” 
At the same moment a wave dashes over us, and suaks me to 
the skin. 
* ” * * * * * 
We are rescued at last. We were prisoners for three hours. 
We had several rows, and hate each other profoundly. 
* % * 


& * * 
I have had a row with her papa. 

* * * * # & 
I have had a row with her mamma. 

* * * * * & 


I have slapped her brother's head. General row all round. 
The affair is all off. We return home by different routes. 
(To be continued.) 


THE “BARMAID CONTEST.” 


“‘Good character, business habits, neatness of costume, and respectability, are 
the chief points.”"— See ADVERTISEMENT. ; i Aas 


Tew little barmaids, sitting in a line; 

One answer'd saucily, and then there were nine. 

Nine little barmaids, trying to be great ; 

One look’d too pompously, and then there were eight. 

Right little barmaids—one came from Devon— 

Not quite genteel] enough—and then there were seven. 
Seven little barmaids—one was up to tricks, 

Glancing at the gentlemen—and then there were six. 

Six little barmaids, eager all to strive ; 

One fell to quarrelling, and then there were five. 

Five little barmaids, counting up their store; - 

One show’d her dirty hands, and then there were four. 
Four little barmaids evidenced their glee— —_ 
One not ‘‘ respectably ’—and then there were three. == 
Three little barmaids said it was ‘‘a do;” 
One said it loud/y—and then there were two. 

Two little barmaids wish’d it all was done; 

One yawn'd too plainly, and then there was one. 

One little barmaid thought it ‘‘ famous fun ;” 

She took the prizes—and then there were none. 


THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE AT PIPSEA NEW TOWN. 
From Matinpa WILKINS TO HER D¥AR Frienp Sexiwa. 
Pipsea New Town Railway Station, 
1 September, 1870. 

Dearest Lina,—Well, at last we are married. It was quite a 
quiet affair—quite private. But he is such 8 dear, you have no 
notion. 

The day before it camo off, he got his appointment here as 
station-master, s0 we thought we might as well come down to 
spend our honeymoon. We are doing so now. 

This is quite a lonely place, the nearest house being full three- 
quarters of a mile off. We live at the station, as do also the 
two porters, who are under my husband’s command. They are 
generally very respectful, but I think they langh a little some- 
times. Not when ALrrep is looking, though, or he would not 
permit it ; and you know how fiery he can be when roused. 

There are only four trains a day stop here, and some people 
would think it dull; but then are not Atrrep and IJ all in all to 
one another? ALFRED says that there is some capital snipe- 
shooting on the marshes, and he has been to shoot snipe, but 
has not as yet hit one. When he does we are to have it ina 
pie. : 

It is very interesting to watch the signals; and I know now 
what they all mean, though the other day, before I knew as well, 
we had rather a misfortune with some trucks knocking some 
other trucks off the line, in consequence of my making an error. 

I am also learning the telegraph, and it is great fun; but the 
clerk at Wapshot Podgemuor is very ill-tempered, and grumbles 
dreadfully if you ring him away from his meals to ask what time 
it is. 

. As you may judge by my speaking of marshes, it is rather flat 
here, and, one of the porters says, aguish in the winter. But as 
yet it is summer, and not very cold. 

I am sure you will say Atrrep is greatly improved when you 
see him. He is quite sunburnt, particularly on the nose, which 
is peeling. 

e sees all the trains in, and does it capitally, though getting 
up at four for one of the goods trains is rather a bore. 
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When the expresses pass, he waves a flag, and has quite a 
military air. 
My dear Lina. I must now conclude. I wish you were with 
us, or, if that could not be, that you would get married, and your 
husband become station-master at Wapshut Podgemoor. Then 
we could telegraph to one another all day. Would it not be 
fun? Yours, with 10,000 kisses, 
MariLpa. 


THE 
YOUNG LADY OF BERKELEY SQUARE." 
(Private and Conjidential. ) 

* 2 * * Court, Kent. 

Sunday Afternoon, Sept. 11th. ; 

To-day being Sunday—which is always so dull in the country—I was s0 
glad to get such a budget from Kitty, who is still in New York. 

Poor Kirry, it seems to be the same old story with her now as when she 
left to ‘try her chance” in ‘‘ York Ceety.” Fashions and ‘‘eligibles,” 
‘‘detrimentals”” and fashions, are the only changes ake ever seems to 
ring. 

Bat I may just as well put down Kitry’s * straight tips ” in dress— 
they will come in useful—and since this topsy-turvy business in Paris, 
New York ‘‘ notions’ seem to be the correct ones now. 

‘There is no more silly talk, my dear,™ writes Krrry, “‘ of abandoning 
crinoline, now that it has been reduced to ita proper functions—-namely, 
supporting, instead of distending ove; and J should like to know why 
there should be, as it saves the weight and expense of such a lot of petti- 
coata—and you’ve no idea how the New York laundresses charge for 
getting up one’s things !” Poor dear Krrry, she did look a guy when she 
left off her crinolette, and took to a short, and no end tight, ‘‘cos- 
tume,’”’ which used to make her almost blush every time she tried to sit 
down in it ! as Ho 

‘© Yon will be glad to hear,” goes on Kitty, “‘that the old custom of 
waistcoats and jackets is-coming in again quite fast.” ; Yes, I should 
pay ‘‘ fast,” certainly. ‘‘ All bodies not intended for firat morning wear 
are made open, square, or en chdle ; for going out of doors, of course you 
will have to put on a chemisette of the same stuff as the dress or its 
trimmings. For balls and dinners, &c., you must trai your skirts very 
much, and be-sure to gore them in well at your waist, guile to the figure ; 
if you neglect this you will be quite out of date; so don’t say your Kitty 
never told you. 

‘‘Tonica and basques are the ‘go’ now, out here ; and do you know 
that, even with a pouf, we generally have a small basque of some kind ! 
What are we coming tof you will say. But, my dear, you can have no 
conception of the extravagant way people dress here. Where the poor 
husbands get the money from to pay for it, J can’t think. : 

‘Talking of hats, you will be surprised to hear that the ‘ brigand’ is 
quite done away with—so common now. I was told, only yesterday, that 
it’s very likely the old ‘ turban’ will come in again this winter. There 
is no doubt it suits some people very well, but don’t give me a ° pork -pie.’ 

‘* Petticoats, thank Goodness, are not required to be now s0 awfully 
trimmed, unless you ’re going to show them as under-skirts with a tunic ; 
and, recollect, my dear, that while ones are now quite enadmissible, ex- 
cept for evening or under muslin, of course. ae . 

‘¢ What do you think !—why, ‘casaques’ bave come qutle into fashion 
now. We have them made with body and small basque in one, to be 
worn over your tunic, which you must be sure and cut into ‘shapes’ 
round the lower edge, or leave straight and looped well up. 

‘This, my dear, is the straightest of tips, a8 poor Jack used to gay. 
By the bye, do you ever see Jack now? Don't tell him I asked after 
him, but tell me how he is. Before concluding, though, 1 must tell you 
something really important—white bodies are now considered thoroughly 
négligés ; lace fichus and tunics are much about, but only over silk. 
There, now, I think I’ve told you all the news.” 

I always thought that Kirry behaved badly to her cousin— ‘‘ poor 
Jack,” as she used to call him—and I know, if she can only hook a New 
York ‘‘shoddy-man, made of money,” poor Jack will quite go to the 
wall. Heigho, such is life—at least, young lady’s life ! 

Tuesday, September 18th. 

Such fun yesterday—played the great croquet match we have all been 
talking of for so long, between the gentlemen —I mean, the men—and ws. 
Of course, we beat, and J won three and a half dozen gloves, and, what 
is more, have been paid already. 

Katz Manners, the youngest LeE-Jortin, and myself, against Atay, 
Mason Granp, and Lorp H. P. Such capital fun! H. P. is an awful 
muff at croquet, and rather affects Katie ; and just to see how they went 
on—and off into the laurel bushes—when they ought to have been looking 
after their ‘‘ black ” and ‘‘green,” was delicious. 

Oh, I do wish Katte would go in for that P. au sérieux and forget GorDox 
Best ; for P. isn’t half a bad sort—didn’t he pay up my ‘‘ Wheeler's” 
two dozen, lixe a man ! : 

I talked t, Katie quite in earnest about it, while we were undressing 


* For expla bation of, and introduction to, this Story, see Nos. 168 and 159.—Juy. 


ene 


last night—after Simmonds had gone—and I couldn’t make the chiid out 
atall. She laughed and got red, then went up to the glass and bean 
fidgeting with her lovely hair, then laughed again—quite hysterically — 
then came up to me suddenly, put her head down on my shoulder, held 
me so tight, and began to cry and sob and go on just as though her heart 
was breaking, or something else was the matter. I was quite frightencd 
at last, and got her into bed ; after a time she went off into a sort of 
fitful doze, muttering Gorpon Bxst’s name every now snd then. 

Ab, if Ae only saw that poor child as J saw her—asleep, at last, with 
a smile on her lips, a smile that was made by them forming the syl'ables 
of his own name—the wretch ! 

How pretty she looked then !—ah me! if men only saw us sometimes, 
when we are ourselves, they wouldn’t always have such a low opinion of 
us as I know they have. Does it follow, because we are obliged—by the 
orders of ‘‘society’’—to be simpering dol/s in the drawing-room, ¢hat 
we have no stuffing in us ever ? 

Wednesday, 14th. Bait 

Papa has-written from Brighton to say that we are to join him there, 
so we leave here to-morrow for two or three weeks. Rather early for 
Brighton, but then one always sees some one there; and, since ALay. left, 
I don’t so much care for the place. It is strange, sometimes, how people 
make the place. Ah me! 


(To be continued.) 


FROM A MANGY CUR OF THE EAST END, WHINING. 


I’u a miserable, mangy, measly cur, belonging to Coster Drox ; 

The only caress that I ever get from my master’s a furious kick. 

I’m a carroty red, with a broken leg and an inch of stumpy tail, 

And my back is sore from neck to haunch with many and many a wale, 

My life is one continual curse—I thieve, I snarl, I snap— . 

And never am sure ten minutes together of not receiving a rap. 

Not a friend in the world I have, I can swear, as sure as I am acur, 

And wretched am from First of Jan. to the end o’ the longest year. 

That dogs exist who are hugg’d and kiss’d and otherwise kindly treated— 

Ride out lone see grand marriages, and never were known to be 

beate 9 

Is a thing which, you see, may possibly be, though hard it is to credit— 

(A comical notion, ain't it, though, for a dog to see folks wedded ?)— 

For a dog is a dog, be he well bred or ill, a pug or a seedy cross ; 

Be Me coat like mine, dirty red and in patches, or long and curly like 
oBs. 

I’d tell you some more of my notions of things—how a man should treat 


a dog 
But a Governor ’s coming—I 'll slink away, else me he'll’ certainly 
Og. 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


Self-evident. 

Goop news always comes to those who know how to wait for 
it. ‘The War Office is about to take steps towards securing the 
military efficiency of our reserve forces. Mr. CarpwE tt has, 
within the last few days, issued no less than four circulars with 
this object.” These, if not quite all that is necessary, are still, to 
& certain extent, gratifying. When there are so many circulars 
about, things must be coming round. | 


Comforts for Campaigners. 

MEnIcaL stores not being furthcominy in sufficient quantities, 
the combatants have had to do what they could for themselves. 
A regiment of Germans, having had sowe experience of the 
Chassepots, turned their knapsacks round so as to protect their 
chests, and, after a hard day’s fighting, the survivors actually 
shook a lot of bullets out of them! Talk of poor man’s plaister 
and rabbit skin—this is a chest protector which beats them all 
to nothing ! 


Nous Verrons. 

Tuat great-hearted patriot, M. Rocarrort, has found his way 
out of the Paris prisons. After saying tbis, it is needless to add 
that ‘“‘ the Republic has been again proclaimed.” As on previous 
occasions, there has been no partiewlar bloodshed. No less than 
tive deputies have proclaimed it in the Chamber, and as many 
(actually !) as seventeen patriots (autrement Parisian rag, tug, 
and bobtail) have paraded the Boulevards, shouting, “ La 


Déchéance!” The gallant RocuErort sees, he thinks, in the 
present crisis, des chunces for him. Wait a bit—we are not at 
the end yet. 


Fit. 

ContrisuTions, both of money and material, are flowing in to 
the aid of the sick and wounded. Presents in kind are very ao- 
ceptable, especially drugs, wines, and malt liquors. ‘ Some 
brewers,” we read, “have sent in hampers of stout; but the 
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AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF THE McNAGGINSES, THIS SEASON, AT 


‘* LOOKING OUT FOR PRUSSIAN CRUISERS, INDEED—I’LL Prussian Cauiser niu!” said Mrs. McN ——* 


great Leviathans of the oe? 
trade —the Bass, the a 
ALtsopp, and the Gurn- a2e4 
NEss—have as yet made i ee 

no sign.” Of course the —\- Sr geen ence rae oma 
Leviathans in ques- SSS SS 


tion will act on this 
very broad hint, and 
so turn the tables on 
the allegator. 


A Source of Inspiration. he | 

Wuat was known at a= boos 
the last general election : : 
as the “ extreme section 


4* 


of the great Liberal Es | RISQSO NS 


party”—in other words, 
the Fintens and the 
tenth-rate politicians 
whose chosen spoutin 
place was Clerkenwe 
Green — are in high 
feather over the catas- 
trophe in Paris. They 
look forward, it ap- 
pears, to the day “ when 
a republic will be the 
chosen form of English | 
Government,” Let them <if 
look; it is an amuse- | 
ment for them which 
can hurt nobody. Meantime, it is consoling to know that, though 
the English /ie-public is a long way off, there is something simi- 
lar quite as much to their taste close at hand—this is, the 
‘public ” round the corner. 
Who Knows? 

“One of the almanack makers claims great credit for having 
aprophesied, as far back as 1853, that some day or other some- 


* * * * « 


thing or other very 
dreadful would happen 
to the Emperor of 
the French. What a 
pity the proverb, that 
‘there is luck in odd 
numbers,” is unknown 
in France. If he had‘ 
only known it, the Em- 
peror might have sub- 
scribed to this number 
(odd enough, in all con- 
science) ot PLuro’s Fif- 
teenpenny Guide to 
Fate—have read, be- 
lieved, and (although 
seventeen years is a 
long time to look for- 
ward to) have dodged 
this contretemps ! 


Vehicular. 

“Our own Corre- 
spondents ” have found 
a fruitful subject for 
their pens in the capitu- 
lation at Sedan. “ That 
: unfortunate town,” one 
q of them tells us, “ has 


AND SHE DID, TOO!!! cost France dear. It 


—____________——' has been made the 
vehicle for the infliction of such mortification as Frenchmen have 
not endured for half a century.” How a town can be a vehicle 
is not so clear; from this point of view, it would appear to be a 


sort of Sedan cher. 
That is the Question. 
THE noise of the cannon on the Continent has s.'attered far 
and wide the wild animals which usually find 4 home.on- French 


| 
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soil. There has been a tremendous flight of canards, one of 
which, in the form of a telegram from Brussels, under: date 
September 5, runs:—‘Juces Favre has already made pro- 
posals of peace to Prussia. France is to abolish her army, and 
Prussia to evacuate French territory.’ This is very humorous. 
The brave French army is, alas! pretty well abolished already, 
and so all that remains is for the Prussians to take themselves 
off. Why don't they begin ? 


FROM SLOPER. 


Jupy begs to inform her readers that she is in receipt of most astonishing 
news from A. Storer. Although fully convinced, after the astounding 
events of the last few days, that nothing else could amaze her, she is 
literally stunned by the following :— 


EXTRAORDINARY TIDINGS FROM A. SLOPER. 
MOSES HAS TURNED UP AGAIN! 
TERRIFIC CONTEST BETWEEN HIM AND A, SLOPER!! 
TREMENDOUS TRIUMPH OF BOTH! — 
‘UTTER ANNIHILATION OF THE WHITE HAT!! ! 
INTERMENT OF THE FAMOUS UMBRELLA 
WITH APPROPRIATE OBSEQUIES. 


TREATY ENTERED INTO BETWEEN SLOPER AND MOSES! ! 
ONCE MORE ON FRIENDLY TBRMS11/! 


For plan of fature action, and electrifying particulars, purchase next 
week's Number—Price 2d. 


JUDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
SEcoND QUESTION. 
Ought a Man to Beat his Wife! 
Pas si béte. INITIAL. 


[There are evidently two ways of taking this, but Jupy is not 
quite certain which is which.] 


Waat! strike the loving one so dear, 
He swore to cherish through life's span— 
- Whose mission is to bless and cheer; 
Could such a creature be a man f 
No, my clever querist, never! 
Bnt you'll have your witty say, 
And I owa a man should ever 
Beat his wife—another way. 
In the strife of loving, givin 
In the battle of a lie’ 
In all labours for a living, 
Every man should beat his wife! J. E. M. P. - 
[These sentiments do honour to the writer, but they have been 
previously expressed.—J upy. | | 


Certainly, if he likes; for, man and wife being one, it follows that their 
skin is one, and surely a man has a right to tan his own hide! 


[This is a sad case.—Jupy. ] 


WHATSHISNAME AT THE THEATRE. 
ae a To JUDY. 
EAR Mrs. J.—I am so surprised to see you go on encouragin 

that man, “The Only Jones,” in your pat i y well-condueted 

ournal. What can a common “super,” like “The O.J.,” who 

as passed all his wretched existence behind scenes, or at the 
bar of the ‘‘ public” round the corner, know of the principles of 
dramatic Criticism (with a capital C, if you please), which 
boasts as its disciples some of the most brilliant scholars and 
polished writers of the day? Let me, my dear Madam, offer the 
B. P. a few more of my hints. 

The Overland Route, played the other day at the T. R., Hay- 
market, is a capital comedy,—but didn’t I miss Messrs. CHARLES 
MatueEws, Bucxstong, and Compton, in their respective parts ! 
Some of Mr. Enorisy’s young people, however, were very good 
—Mr. Arnort in particular. 

; Chiselling, the “new” farce, in which Mr. Davip James made 
his début at the Vaudeville last Saturday, is a very old friend. 
I think I can recollect him as far back as ’86, and have since 
seen him figuring in one or two comic ballets. Mr. James is, as 
he always is, immense, and, as the farce entirely depends upon 
him, it is almost superfluous to add that he makes it a great 
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success—the laughter provuked by Alexander the Great is 
incessant. 

By the way, I am glad to see that Miss Fawsirr has taken to 
a bonnet, at last,in Act ii. of the Zwo Roses. I have watched 
the progress of this charming and rising young actress with 
interest, and have ventured to throw out a few hints from time to 
time—one or two of which she has condescended to take—and 
I am so glad to see the bonnet, at last. Will Miss Fawsirt 
forgive her most obedient, if he now begs her to say “ papa,” 
always, instead of “pa,” as I am told by people who go into 
“ society” that it’s the usual thingin the beux monde? and Miss 
De Chaperon, of Vassalwick Grange, whose papa represents his 
county in Parliament, should respect her position, and give him 
the two syllables? When, oh when, shall we have “ realism" on 
the stage not a contradiction ? 

Yours, my dear Mrs. J., always, 
WHATSHISNAME. 


THE EAGLE’S TRIUMPH. 
(See Cartoon.) 
Rapactovs double-headed bird of prey, 
Striking with cruel beak disabled foe, 
Pause, ere you venture on your blood-stain’d way ; ; 
Think of the lives now lost—the wailing woe 
That follows in your track where’er you go. 


Two heads thou hast between thy pair of wings, 
Careful observers oft must surely this mark— 

One vacant, mild, and harmless—that ’s the King’s; 
The other fierce and cunning—that is Bismarck. 
Prussia beware! stern vengeance will not miss mark. 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


Qusery.—Will the Prussians wake up, now that they have taken their 
Nap? 

War do the German people represent iron and quinine }—Because they 
are Teutonics. 

An Irishman’s height of civility—The top of the mornin’. 


Waar to eat, drink, and avoid.—The best of everything ; avoid the 
Poor Law Union. 

How to cure eruptions.—Swallow a box of Vesuvians. 

To prevent hair from falling off.—Go to a barber’s and have it cut. 

Tooth powder—Currie. 

To prepare a hot-bed.—Into one warming-pan put two live coals ; mix 
judiciously, and waggle. | 

How to make diamond cement.—Buy a good diamond-ring, and give it 
to Her. 

To prevent beer going sour.—Introduce two cabmen into your cellar, 
and give them the key of the cask. 

To prevent rash breaking out in children.—Take half a pint of the 
very best vinegar, and put a rod in it. 

How to get rid of rata and mice.—Read Martin Tupper to them half 
an hour a day. 

Treatment for bruises. —Obtain a decent-sized cudgel, and apply it hot. 

To renovate kid gloves. — Pay four-and-sixpence for a new pair. 

To cure tongues.— Use a strong infusion of good language. 

Cuore for the ear-ache.—Get a pretty girl to whisper in it night and 
morning. 

Soothing fomentation—Hot whisky-and-water—inwards. 


NURSERY BHYMES ADAPTED TO WABRBLIKE TIMES. 
Litttg Jack HorxER 
Never was born a 
Soldier; for he, so sly, 
Crept in a drum, 
And there chuckled some, 
Saying, What a ‘‘ cute” boy am I ! 


Jack and JILL 
Went up the hill, 
To view the Prussian quarter ; 
But there a bomb 
Fell on that drum, 
And cut poor Jaox’s life shorter. 


Lrrrie Miss Morret 
Said she would rough it, 

And on the Rhine would stay ; 
But when she espied a 
Gan—Chassepot or Snider, 

It frightened Miss Murrat away. 
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Jor Kar much pleasure in presenting her lady voodore with « fow ridiculous Old Fashions, the abvurdity of which, when contraded with 


Barmald of the CLEOPATRA cand: some 
years B.0. {Before Crinoline); a period at 
which there was a good deal of waste, nota- 
bly in the way of melted pearls. 
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A Buck, Blood. or Dandy of the 
time of tue Regency. At this period 
gentlemen actually wore blue coats 
with brass buttons, in the ovenine. 
and absurdly large shirt collars. We 
know much better now. . 
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OUT OF FASHION. 


the modern style, will at.once become apparent. 
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Married Lady in the 18th century, with her Sunday 
turban on, and respirator of that epoch ; thought 
at the time to be sweetly pretty. Unmarried ladies 
of a fiirtish turn wore the respirator a couple of inches | 

& lower. 


Hero you may gee the ridiculous old fashion of yesterday; the high . 
heels and piled-up chignon of our great-grandmothers very properly 
giving place to the heelleas shoe and modest plaited hair, as worn by our 
mammas when our papas fell in love with them, in 1830 or thereabouts. 
As to what our daughters are to wear when they grow up, we really 
haven't the time to bother about just at present. 


[Surr. 14, 1870. 


Another period, after crinoline had gone 
out and feathers had come in with 
severity. Ladivs were short-sighted a nat 
thistime; previously it was not fashionable. 
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Magnificent specimen of the Modern : 
-‘ Swell of » British . manufacture; un- 
doubtedly the finest and, noblest male 
creature extant. Yon are réspectfully : 
requested not to touch this object, but : 
";may admire it reverentially from a dis- . 
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THE MITEY ARMIES GOING ACROSS THE RHIND. 


AES een deeree em et a oe ee et ced 


DESTRUCTION OF A BRIDGE BY THE PRUSSIANS. 


i ee 
| _N.B.—These particulars were contributed a fortnight before the first blow was struck, by a Special Correspondent, who had no | tenon of ‘Over Wor 
the scene of action thau Southend. He now writes from there to know if he snall go on, Jiip¥! thihks) woh" “7 \/ 
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how, if I have to get them on “ tick.” 


JUDY, OR THE LONDON 


THE 


YOUNG LADY OF BERKELEY SQUARE." 
(Private and Confidential.) 


The “ Norfolk,” Brighton. 

Wednesday, September 14th. 

Came here from the Lrx-Jortins’ place in Kent last night, 
with Mamma and Katie Manners. Papa, who has been by 
himself all last week, seems in a dreadful temper—he’s getting 
awfully gouty, poor old dear—and I really don’t seem to have 
courage to ask him for the little money I meant to for a couple of 
new seaside ‘“ costumes.” 

One thing, however, is pretty plain, I must have them some- 
Kartig says the Brighton 
tradesmen are most obliging in that way, if they know who you 
are; and as our name—from Papa's being in the House—is well 
known, I daresay I shall make it all right. 


214 


.. I’ve taken quite a fancy to Karte, since I met her at the Lrg- 


JorTins’, and she seems to-have done ditto. The strangest, in- 
comprehensiblest child that ever was is Katiz; how it was she 
came to tell me al about her “affair” with Gorpon Best, I 


. don’t know, but somehow it all came out—perhaps, because she 


knew of my “affair” with poor Atay. Anyhow, since then, she 
and I have been great chums. 

Ah, how I wish that Atey was here now! 

There seem to be very few men here at all, and such a lot of 
girls. The new pier is close to us here, and I went there this 
morning with Katie. It really is a very fine place, and the ar- 
rangements at the end of it most awfully jolly. 

But what is the good of all the little ‘‘ cosy corners” and quiet 
“ snuggeries’”” sheltered from the wind, if there are no men to be 
“cosy” or “quiet” within them? Talking to girls is all very 
well when you've got nobody else to chat with ! 

While I’m on the subject of ‘‘ quiet corners,’ and the general 
flirtation business of the seaside, I should say that Katie was 
about as dangerous a customer in that way as any one in Brighton. 

Just imagine the innocentest, babyest face in the world; a pair 
of big deep-blue eyes, looking up shyly now and then from under 
the wonderfullest long silky lashes; a huge mass of golden-brown 
hair with a sort of sheeny ripple running through it; full scarlet 
lips, made up into the charmingest childish pout ; tiny pearl-grey 
hands, and cleverly-shod little ducks of “ tootsies "—all at full 
play on one wretched male creature at the same time, but so 
quietly and innocently done as to make him take it all in for 
gospel, like a perfect lamb. 

Poor Katie! one wouldn't think, to hear her chattering on and 
making her alsurd remarks about the people this morning on the 
pier, that she has—put away in a “‘ cosy corner,” as it were—such 
a great grief. No, I am quite sure no one seeing her up and 
down and all over the place, like a happy child, with a child's 
laugh and complexion, would think that she goes to bed every 
night with the dull dumb despair of a woman, and that she 
carnies another cross about her besides the big jet affair that 
dangles from her neck. 

That man—Gorpon Best—found her actually a mere child, as 
she seems to be now. It was bitterly cruel, married as he was 
all the time to some “ person” he always keeps somewhere in 
the background in London lodgings, and never ‘“ shows” with 
anywhere. 

I am miserable enough sometimes, just because ALcy hasn't 
got more than £500 a year, and Mamma won't think of that. 
But then, Atcy is fond of me, and I'm quite sure he has got 
nobody in the background. 

Thursday morning. 

Such a long letter this morning from Epix Frtrrincron at 
Ryde. Poor Ents, she don’t seem to have done much there, 
though she was so confident before starting. Yachting men are 
not such fools as they look, and Epix’s “complexion” is most 
palpable. 

A “PS.” I didn't 


Why, what’s this—— ? “Turn over.” 


see, I do declare ! 


What, what is this ? 

‘Your old friend, Atcy B.,is here now. I saw him on the 
pier yesterday, with a person dressed in the most outrageously 
extravagant way—such a hat and feather, and such a quantity of 
hair. Nobody knows who she is; but I do know that the hair 


* For explanation of, and introduction to, this Story, see Nos. 168 and 159.— Jupy. 
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is all false, for I saw her bathing this morning—she swims like 
an otter—and she hadn't got tt on then.” 

Dear Epie, so kind of her, she always keeps her spite for her 
“PS.” 

Atoy at Ryde, and—about with somebody / He didn't say a 
word to me at the Ler-Jortrns’ about Ryde; and I quite under- 
stood he was going down into Cambridgeshire to shoot. 

Only yesterday I wrote, “I am quite suce he has got nobody 
in the background.” 

Now——! 

# * * * * * * 

Can it be the same “ person” I saw him driving with in the 
park once, and afterwards taking in to the hotel at Cremorne, 
when I was dining there with my brother Cuar ir! 

Has he, then, got somebody in the background—Atcy, whom 
I have always-believed and trusted with all my heart and soul ! 

I wish Katie would come in—I know a good cry would do me 
good ! 

12.30 P.M. 

She has come in, and I have had a good cry—in fact, we both 
have, and both feel ever so much better; I really believe that 
Kari£ is only too happy to get anybody to join her in one. 

Since doing our hair again we have had a long confidentiul 
talk, and she quite agrees with me, that men are not worth think- 
ing or troubling about. 

Karte says, ** Why not go out as Sisters of Mercy, and nurse 
the poor wounded soldiers in Prussia ? ” 

What an idea—just when Brighton is getting full, and Masor 
GRAND is coming down next week ! 

(To.be continued.) 
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THE SURPRISING VOYAGES OF A STAY-AT-HOME 


TRAVELLER. 


For the last three or four days I have been laid up ill, and have never 
moved farther from my bed than the arm-chair by the fire-side; and yet 
I have been all over the Continent, travelling night and day. 

I have been with the Special Correspondents, and with Mark Twarn. 

I think I like Marx Twarn the best. I am almost tired of this roaring 
of cannon and uninterrupted interchange of hard knocks; and Makk 
TwaIn’s continental experiences have just at this moment a soothing in- 
fluence after such noise and riot. 

It is to Mr. Hincston—the same who brought us ArTEmMus WaRD— 
that I owe my introduction to this waggish traveller, and I shouldn’t 
wonder a bit if he and Mr. Horren haven’t got some other boisterous 
spirits bottled up in the back parlour of that Piccadilly shop, ready to let 
loose in times to come. I am mightily pleased with this specimen. 

Mark Twaltn is the gentleman whose ‘‘ Jumping Frog” popped out 
upon us and took us by surprise some months ago; and his new book, 
‘“‘The Innocents Abroad,” relates the author’s adventures and experiences 
as one of a band of tourists who hired a steamer, and left New York to 
*“do”* the Continent. 

I don’t know that I quite agree with Mark Twarn’s sentiments and 
opinions, but there is no necessity to do so to enjoy the book. He so 
amusingly tells the story of his biunders, and so good-humouredly laughs 
at them himself ; and this is not ordinarily the way with travellers. 

Who are there among us who have gone about a little, and not made our- 
selves supremely ridiculous at odd times and places, keeping the facts of 
our shame and humiliation a dead secret from our dearest friends ? 
Which of us is there that has not been dreadfully robbed, and said 
nothing about it ; which that has not, when baving by his own stupidity 
paid double the price he ought to have done in catering for the rest of the 
party, buried the circumstance in profound oblivion, and made up the 
deficiency out of his own pocket? 

I write anonymously,' and therefore fearlessly ; and oh, the idiot I 
have made of myself, when I have been an Innocent Abroad! Does any- 
body living recollect (for my part, I never said a word about it to a living 
soul) that awful affair about the fare from Schlangembad to Schloshle- 
washelstein, when I took the wrong railway-tickets, and the ofticials 
would not change them, and I fought a hard but unsuccessful battle, in 
the brokenest of broken German, before a derisive audience of mixed 
nations, and was led away at length, and put into the wrong train, very 
much ont of pocket? 

To this day the wife of my bosom hasn't a notion how I came to be so 
short of money at that period, for I attributed it to various other causes. 

Shall I ever forget, too, that other dreadful time, when I took Brown 
and SmitH and Rogixson to the Hotel des Grands Voleurs, where the 
money we thought would have lasted a week fell short at the end of the 
third day, and we were all in pawn, and they—Browy, Smiru, and 
Bosrnson—rebuked me unceasingly by the hour at a time, and I had not 
the wherewithal to escape from them ? 

And last of all, that tearful adventure with the’ Signora I-was.to have 
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———— — 
What can have become of JOHNSON ? 

I'll talk to the waiter. Does he know Jouxson? No, he 
can't say he does. Oh, he must—Jounson said so. No, the: 
waiter is sure he doesn't. 

I send him to inquire of the people in the house. Do 
they know JoHNnson? Decidedly they don’t. This is growiny 
serious. | 

Could I possibly have come to the wrong hotel? I look at 
direction of telegram. No, it is all right. Evidently, then. 
Jounson has planted me, and does not intend to turn up. What 
is to be done? 

I ask for the bill. Atrocious! I never knew such charges ° 
and to think what a little I ate, and how that little has disagreed 
with me! 

And if I pay, it will leave me with a balance of fivepence in 
my purse. And if I say I can't, I dare say they ‘ll send for 2 
policeman. | 7 

While I am reflecting, I observe @ railway official from th 
other station talking at the bar, and laughing, and pomting - 
towards me. It is that anecdote about the bandbox he ir: 
relating. | 

I must pay, or I shall be imprisoned as & rogue and @ vagsa-— 


brought over to my friend Russkt, at the Royal Row-de-dow—the Signora 

with whom he was to have opened his season, and who, at my sugges- 

tion, allowed me to make inquiries about the sailing of the Antwerp 
boat? At this moment—though the dreadful thing happened years ago— 
my ears tingle at the recollection of the Signora’s rage and contempt, and 
of Russst’s fell fury. 

I was suspected of being in the pay of Rappux, of the Piccadilly 
Theatre, and openly accused of baseness and treachery. I swore a solemn 
oath I'd never again do a good-natured action, and never any more would 

/ trust to time-tables home and foreign. I have frequently done both 
( things since, and have usually suffered. 


ee 


THAT AFFAIR—-. 
A Deuce oF A DINNER. 


Lave ‘made this sort of mistake before. I have wasted time 
and trouble upon persons wholly unworthy of my attention. 
The real thing is a8 easily obtainable as the sham, if you only 


al thing. 

He is a surprisingly fine man, with # most gentlemanly man- 

ner and'a most:imposing presence. T also am built upon a some- 
what similar pattern. We make a fine pair a8 we stroll together, 
puffing our cigars. 

We got into conversation quite casually at the “ Roya ,’ and I 

- found he knew men I knew, and we had a weed together, and 
were very jolly. 

He seems to move in the very best sets, and I shall certainly 
make use of him when I get back to town. He seems an open: 
hearted, liberal sort of fellow, and has asked me to come and 
stay with him at his shooting-box in the North. He is going 
there ina few days, and I am to go with him. In the meantime, 
we amuse ourselves as best we can in this out-of-the-way stupid 
place—stare at the bathers, stroll on the pier, smoke and play 
billiards. 

JoHnson says—his name is BeaucterK J oHnson—he has 
never had anything fit to eat since he has been down here, 
and votes we go to Swellington—about ten miles distant—and 
have a good feed. 

I agree to this, on condition I pay half; but he won't listen to 
that arrangement. Well, if he will have it so, I must give him 
a dinner in return some other time. 

We are to go by rail, and he is to meet me at the station, 98 
he recollects he has some business to transact at the Post Office. 

On the platform a boy gives me a hastily-scribbled note :— 

“Go on first, there 's & good fellow, and order a good dinner, 
and tell them to put the wine in ice at once. They know me, 

and will do the thing properly. I shall be down there almost a8 
goon as you are.” 

Hang this! I shall have to pay my own railway fare, anyhow. 
Well, here goes. 

We do not take long reaching Swellington, and I go to the 
hotel we had arranged upon, and give directions for an elaborate 

meal. As Jounson would have it, so let him. At any rate, he 
will give me credit for taste and experience. I pride myself on 
this sort of thing, and to-day I, if possible, excel myself. 

When I have given directions, I take a short stroll, and come 
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ond. 

Whew! that’s over! and now for the railway. Ah! here's 
the train coming up. 

Ticket? Yes, I have put it somewhere or other. No; hang — 
me! I've lostit! Fetch me another? Thank you; yes—that 
is, no—L'll get out, I think. I’ve left my ticket at the hotel, 
and some important letters. I must go back for them. | 

I don't go Taek: but I don't buy another ticket, because I have | 
only got fivepence, and that is not money enough. | 

I therefore set out to walk, in the dark, it is ten miles by rail, | 
but about thirteen by the country roads, and no moon. That 
scoundrel of a JoHNSON ! | 

HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. | 

Thursday. —Mr. GLADSTONE bought a pair of slippers. | 

Friday.—Immense slaughter of French and Germans before Sedan. 

Saturday.—Mr. CARDWELL went out shooting. 

Sunday.—The Emperor of France abdicated and surrendered to the | 
King of Prussia. | 

Monday.—The President of the Board of Trade passed a good night. 

Tuesday.—The Empress having quitted Paris, a Republic was in- | 
augurated. 

Wednesday.—The Home Secretary had a tea-party, and the Prussians 
are still marching on Paris. 


————— el 


JUDY’S COMPLETE LETTER-WRITER. 


No. 1.—From. Adolphus Spiffin, Esq., to Josiah Brown, Esq. 
22a, Upper Latchkey Street, 
Saturday. Pimlico, S.W. 

Dear Srz,—I 80 very much regret—owing to the unfortunate continu- 
ance of my present very severe sore throat and relaxed state of my tonsils 
—being quite unable to resume my duties at the office to-morrow. I quite 
trust, however, to be able to resume them this day week. 

I am, dear Sir, 


back to find everything ready, only JOHNSON has not turned up. re ne Most ge Jour 
This is rather vexing, for the fish will be spoilt. However, ee oo ey ds DOLPHUS SPIFFIN. 


I wait awhile, and grow desperately hungry. 

Shall I have a glass of brandy? Yes. I do. Hang it! I 

ought to have remembered that brandy generally upsets me. 

It has made my head ache @ little. Why the deuce doesn’t he 

come? 

A telegram. ‘‘ Must begin without him. Be with me very 

soon. 

I begin. It is not as jolly as it might be to dine by one’s self. 

However, it can’t be helped. I thought so—the fish is coddled. 

Jouxson’s notions of cookery are pot very great, I should 

think, or he would not have recommended this place. These 

cutlets are very shaky sndeed. The wine seems only 80-80. I 

suppose, though, they know how to charge. 

Dessert. Where on earth is JoHNSON? Suppose——Good 

gracious! I cant bear the idea of supposing anything so dreadful. 

But if he shouldn't come at all? 

When he comes will he have had his dinner, I wonder, or will 

he want the cold dishes brought up again? Hecan't expect that 

a They have gone away from table three quarters of an 
our. 


No. 2.—From the Same to John Lawless, Esq. 
Saturday. 

Dear JacK,—It’s all right; I’ve squared the governor, and am off to 
Margate by the 3.50. Meet me on the L. B. platform, and we'll go 
down together. Thine always, 

A. 


eel 


No. 3.—From Josiah Brown, Esq., to Thomas Spiffin, Esq. 
Monday. Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
Srr,—I regret to inform you that I have determined to dismiss your 
son, Mr. ADOLPHUS S., from my employment. Iam afraid he frequents 
bad company, and lives in an atmosphere of sore throats. He is no good 
} Your obedient servant, 
T, Sprrrry, Esq., J. Brown. 
The Home Farm, Slocum Podger. 


eae 


No. 4.—From Adolphus Spiffin, Esq., to Thomas Ditto. 
Monday. The ‘‘ Hoy” Hotel, Margate. 


Mr DEAR Pa,—Owing to’ circumstances over which I have no control— 
viz., a most obstinate attack of influenza—I was obliged to relinquish my 
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DREADFUL “SENTIMENTS FROM THE NORTH. 
Clerical Gentleman (blandly). Wat BrautTirFuL WEATHER WE CONTINUE TO HAVE, Mrs. Manaoups! IT IS REALLY QUITE LOVELY RIDING 
OUT OF AN EVENING. I ENJOY IT MUCH ! 
Mrs. Mangolds (not at all blandly). On! You Ensoy rt, po ye? I snHovuLp LIKE TO KNA’ WHY YE PARSONS DON’T PRAY FOR RAIN FOR T 
Crops ON Sunpays ! A TELL YOU WHAT IT IS—YE PARSON CHAPS IS GITTING OF VARRA LITTLE USE IN T’ COUNTRY, AND IF YE DON’T MIND WHAT 
YE’R ABOUT WE’LL LET THAT THERK GLADSTONE DIS-ESTABLISH A’ THE LOT A’ YE ! 
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IMPORTANT "FROM THE SEAT OF WAR !—-Extract from Correspondent’s Letter. 
‘* Notwithstanding their superiority of numbers, our niaut and tert, by a rapid and well-directed movement, were planted full in the _ of the 
cnemy ; and the reserve coming up at a critical moment, they were put to a complete rout.” ie 


Sept. 21, 1870.] 


office work at Fen Court, last Friday, and come—by the express, and 
ditto orders of my medical man—down to this salubrious watering-place, 
for a little change of air. 

Now, my dear Pa, you know that hotels are expensive work, and if you 
would only send me a fiver by return, you will for ever oblige 

Your grateful and affectionate Son, 
Dotty. 

PS.—I£ you could—while about it—spare a tenner, I should be for 

ever grateful. 


No. 5.—From T. Spiffin, Esq., to Adolphus Ditto. 
The Home Farm, 
Tuesday. Slocum Podger. 


My Sox (unfortunately so) ADoLPHUS,—You don’t get another penny 


from me. I have jest heard from Mister Brown. I knows all about 
you. THOMAS SPIFFIN. 
Mr, A. Sprrriy, 


‘* Hoy ” Hotel, Margate. 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


A Settler. 

THE new French Republic having been recognized, by Spain, 
M. Joes Favre, in reply to Senor OLozaca’s note of recognition, 
says :—‘ It is precisely at this cruel moment for France, that we 
see clearly manifested the wisdom which would join in one single 
tie three nations that really form but one family.” No true lover 
of liberty will look forward to this very pretty consummation with 
M. Favre's eyes. The proper verdict upon the “one single tie” 
scheme will be a true lover's not / 


No Doubt. 

A certain Colonel Von Hotstein—a Prussian, of course— 
recently bet M. Grrarpin 20,000 francs that the Prussian army 
would defile before his house in the Avenue du Roi de Rome b 
the 15th of September. The Colonel has lost, but it isn't the fault 
of the Prussians. Dejfiling a handsome building is so much to their 
taste, that we may rely on it they would have done it if they could. 


Very Cheval-rous. ; 

Apropos of the defence of Thionville, it is recorded that during. 
the invasion of 1792 Thionville distinguished itself by holding 
out a wooden horse, with a bundle of hay round its neck, on the 
most exposed portion of its wall. The commandant declared 
that he would not surrender till the horse ate the hay. In Paris 
things are different. The Parisians, too, intend to hold out, not 
their horses, but themselves; and instead of a wooden horse eat- 
ing hay if necessary say they, they wooden’t hesitate to eat horse. 


‘‘ Moet and Chandon’s the Whine for me.”— Popular Song. 

Ir is reported that a firm of importers of French wines have 
advertised that ‘‘in consequence of the behaviour of M. AusBan 
Mort, of the firm of Morr and Cuanpon, Mayor of Epernay, on 
the Prussians approaching that town, they shall abstain from 
selling any wine marked with that ‘brand.’” They regard this 
stamp as a mark of infamy; if the juice of the grape is to bear 
the faults of the manufacturer, they may have a raisin d'étre. 


Heads and Tails. 

THE Baboo KxesHus Cuounper Sewn, referring, at the soiree 
given him on his departure, to Englishwomen, said :—‘‘ There 
were two things in particular about the ladies that he objected 
to—the head and the tail.” This is hardly fair of the Baboo. 
In these days, the head and the tail comprise a great deal of a 
young lady; and, but that he was silent upon the subject of 
their feet, one would think he objected to the fair sex in toe-toe. 


A Consummation, &c. 

Ir is well known that one of the commonest problems for 
solution in the Prussian military schools was, How to take an 
army to Paris. In all the Prussian military works, says the 
Patrie, where the idea, of invading France is developed, it ter- 
minates with a rapid attack, a straight thrust at her heart, 
Paris. But in none of those books is the problem of the redoubt- 
able enterprise solved. Precisely so; Paris, we all hope, is a 
military work which the Prussians will never have the pleasure 
of finishing. 


‘What next ? 

THE “economical” reforms of the present Government in 
relation to soldiers’ costume have long been cause of great 
dissatisfaction. At last, however, they have out-Heroded Herod. 
It is actually asserted that “the head-covering of the Fusilier 
Guards is to be abolished, and a Scotch bonnet or Glengarry 
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substituted.” This is too much. After taking away his extra 
blanket, they are now going to strip the unfortunate Guardsman 
of his bare-skin ! 


Not Unlikely. 

Our friends the Radicals inform us that the present French 
Republican ministry ought to find favour in the eyes of English 
working men, “ because they are not the valeta of the Empire, 
but plain unvarnished folk.” As to the plainness, that’s as it 
may be; but as to their other characteristic, why, a little varnish 
might help them to polish off the Prussians! 


Extremes Meet. 

Honpreps of worthy and generous hands and hearts are now 
busy preparing relief for the sick and wounded. Among other 
places, a meeting has been held at Warrington, the Mayor in the 
chair, and, of course, subscriptions are pouring in. This is a 
step in the right direction. Only, in consideration of the violence 
done to the name of the town by this proceeding, it ought to be 
changed. JVarring-ton is no longer appropriate. 


BETWEEN TWO STOOLS. 
(See Cartoox.) 
Pore Pius, in a piteous plight, 
Doubting his own stability, 


Presents to us a sorry sight 
Of weak Infallibility. 


Between two stools, tis often found 
(We speak in all humility), 

The sitter tumbles to the ground— 
Poor Pope’s Infallibility ! 

Pope Pius, forced himself to doubt 
What may be his utility, 

Will, to his sorrow, p’rhaps find out 
How weak ’s Infallibility. 

Pope Pius, ev'ry day the butt 
Of seoffers’ incivility, 

Allows he cannot crack the nut 
Of his Infallibility. 

’Tis sad, ’tis strange, and yet ’tis true, 
Alas for imbecility ! 

He stumbles—falls —the victim to 
His own Infallibility. 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


REFLHOTION by a passenger on a Brompton and City omnibus—‘‘ This 
is a world of wo’.” 

Some one wants to know—If the fashionable Parisian man-milliner 
leaves Paris, will that city then be Worth-less ? 

THEATRICAL QuEkY.—In the Drama lately playing at the Queen's, — 
"Twizt Axe and Crown, do they have a pause between their Acts, or an 
axe between their paws ? 

Tre Reflection of a Victim—Charity covers a multitude of sins: a 
charity bazaar covers a multitude of swindling. 

TrRoE To HIs CoLtour.—It is rumoured that the last act of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, before leaving town, was to issue an order to the 
Stationery Office that none but coloured wafers should be supplied to 
Government officials, as it had transpired that the zhile ones had been 
used by some of the subordinates in lieu of biscuits. | 

ContTRABAND of War— Alms for the wounded. | 

A Sap Casx.—Dear Jupy— Answer this question, if you can: ** When 
is an alderman like a ghost up a tree?’ (now I know you can’t gucss it, 
Jupy, so here is the answer)—‘‘ When he’s a-gobbling up a hash.” The 
largest donation thankfully received.—P.S. If you shell out strong, old 
Jupy, I’ve another beauty at home. [Of course, Jupy means to send. } 


JUDY'S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION, 
SEKcoND QUESTION. 
Ought a Man to Beat his Wife? 


Certainly not; because no woman could like a man that was addicted 
to lick her (liquor). Yours truly, Sopa & B. 
[Written after a good many Soda-and-B.'s, Jupy would think. | 


If the lady beat her gent (be turgent), | 
With gentle bait she may relent. ; _ Pappy. 
[This evidently means a good deal, but Jupy is obliged to give 


it up. | 

NOTICE | re: 
All intending competitors for the Prize must send answers within 
seven duys of the date of this Number. 


Sq" cho 62 eee 
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Jupy deeply regrets that she should be compelled to remonstrate with A. Storgr. Yielding to a generous impulse of trustful confidence, she last 
week published a flaming advertisement forwarded to her by him. She now finds that she is compelled to disappoint the public in several 
particulars. The real state of the case is as follows :— 


S: 
After the battle of Sedan, A. Storer ~ The course adopted with A. SLopeR was 
of clothing, which even his overwhelming he should either be immediately shot or join dersi : rding to 
ers of eloquence failed to coivincs tho Francs-tireurs. For the first time in his last by an enthusiastic though un sed peasantry. Acco 
he French authorities Ps been made life, A. SLOPER poco oa a owner of . the sketch forwarded by A. SLoPpER, over a hundred persons are seen 
for him by the regimental] tailor. gun. He ere seen as he ap 
by | Ween Wonder which end would go barat, Pidding him adieu. The above is, however, nearer the truth. 


was found in of certain articlos summary inthe extreme. It wasdecided that Ordered to the front, A. SLopsR marched boldly forth, cheered to the 
t 
! 


BQ = 


A. Suoper in ambush. Woe tv the 
lucklesa one who shall come within 
reach of his unerring aim! He never let 
a gun off before, but is full of confidence. 


Fora moment a well-known limb was 
seen quivering convulsively.—What had 
happened to Jupy’s valued contributor ? 
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Alas, all was still! Had Storer found | 


>> 


Rather unfortunate occurrence — A. 


Svorer's head, sticking up a little too im Gk + GQ hm hero's grave? Would these never 
high, attracts the notice of some one it We Yi ae Sees ‘more be enlivened by his playful sallics 
‘else in ambush, who lets fly at it. A : | and innocent hilarity? 


s aft ; X ‘@ 
iy & Ba vr } } 
No: he was yet un- Presently, though, a There was no mis- Forsome time there was a dis- But a meetin And when it came—Y.- 
harmed. Prudencehad horrible cion of the _take about it; some play of strategic policy upon though long poet —No !—Impossible, ues 
prompted him to seek close pro ty of danger one eclse was in am- th sides. which would not wvoned. ~“=*d inevi- nevertheless trina! The tt! 
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QUITE THE WRONG STYLE. 


It's almost a trial sometimes to have to sit out some of the Rev. Mr. Lonosaw's discourses, but to hear them rehearsed, under these 
* = * 


circumstances, 1s more than trying. 


ANOTHER WAY 0 
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F LOOKING AT IT. RATHER A STICKER. 


Rev. Mr. CHABUBLE (on his rounds. Ah! my dear Madam, these trials are ‘ ’ 
meant for our benefit—they keep us alive to Gentian of our infirmities. ‘ And so vou re building a mud village, are you,” sdid the Feclesiastic, be- 
riaeey Parishioner (of uncertain temper). Koep us alive, indeed! Tell nen : ad aint ime apa 1G HE uy, pawns youre’ fhe merece 
ye what—if yo>u'dh , , e hadn enough,” rep e infant GiLes. e reverend gentle- 
rs adosaall ieee the pambeee as bad as [ have, you'd have been as ian continued his racnble: 
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THEATRE ROYAL, SLOCUM PODGER. 


THE silence of your late valued correspondent is thus accounted 
for:—The Only Jones has been on a starring tour in the pro- 
vinces, and is very dreadfully in pawn at Slocum Podger. 

Before our shop shut up in London, McMovuruer, our heavy 
man, suggested a little round in which he was to play lead in 
everything, and I (the Only) to play up to him. In town, we both 
of us go in more for the message-from-the-enemy line of business; 
but McMovuturRr had saved up a Jittle something, and I puta 
few pounds to it, and we made up our minds we would soar. 

We began soaring at Slocum Podger. 

They don't take kindly to play-acting persons down in those 
parts, and generally hoot them a little in the streets; also throw 
stones. 

Slocum Podger is mostly chapel, and very violent. We had 
Miss GLENDOWER down with us (she doesn't do it for sal.), and 
they wouldn't let her have any lodgings when they knew she be- 
longed to the “ playhouse.” Z:ntre nous, I don’t think it's thought 
respectable to wear your back hair out of your neck, and have 
heels to your boots, in Slocum Podger. 

We found the theatre rather damp. When I arrived, the party 
in charge had gone out for his dinner and left the door open. So 
McMoornrer and I took a stroll rennd, and frightened a rat or 
two; and McMovturr just tried how the house sounded, with 
a few lines out of Julius Cesar. 

No expense (up to thirty shillings) was spared in “billing” the 
town and suburbs, only McMovurHer was rather annoyed that 
I got the Jargest type on the posters, which was on account of 
the length of his name—the first part of it being ALEXANDER. 
We both, of course, went in as eminent tragedians and great 
impersonators, and did all that could be done with the aid of 
a local printing-press, rather short of large caps. 

The opening was not absolutely a blaze of triumph (one in the 
boxes, with an order, when the curtain went up), but we had 
hopes of filling up during the weck, and McMovutnuer had been 
promised a ‘distinguished patronsge:” only the patronage we 
wanted wouldn’t come, and another patronave wouldn't either, 
because the other didn’t, and the one we did get at Jast turned 
out to be one that kept people away, which was unlucky. 

And so we dried up, and GrrenpoWwFR had a row with us, and 
whisked off to town like an angry firework; and here are we in 
pawn at the Magpie and Crown, and the landlord ’s dreadfully 
uncivil, and it’s rather unpleasant being pointed at in the 
street. So, dear Jupy, to come to the point, if you don't shell 
up, your contributor will have to make a bolt of it, and walk to 
town; and as my private boots are in an awfully dilapidated 
state, I am afraid I shall have to do it in my russetg, which will 
look odd. 


THE 


YOUNG LADY OF BERKELEY SQUARE." 


(Private and Con/jidential.) 


The “ Norfolk,” Brighton. 

Thursday afternoon, September 22nd, 

Carriages—the real thing, not the job business—are much 
more numerous now here than when we came last week. A good 
many people we know have turned up, and though of course 
there are lots of most odd people about, still there is plenty of 
society, aud our own “set,” to be had. Talking of the ‘‘ odd” 
people, the greatest fun here is watching them and their goings 
on. Such funny sights one secs sometimes—on the pier 
especially. 

Katiz Manners is still stopping with us, and we go about 
together—great chums. That dear, good-natured Major Granp, 
too, came on here from Ryde, where he’s been yachting with the 
W***#*#%s and is also in the hotel. 

Mamma never goes on the pier, but this morning Katie and I 
went there, and who should we see sitting down at the end but 
her particular friend, Lord H. P——. So odd, how one sees the 
very last person one expects to at these places! H. P. pretended 
he didn’t know we were stopping here, but J know better than 
that. Presently Major G. turned up, and then we were very 
jolly. 

: That celebrated institution, the Band, plays from twelve till 
about half-past one, in a sort of little raised pagoda place, towards 


* For explanation of, and introduction to, this Story, see Nos. 158 and 159.— Jupy. 
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the end of the pier, and the people who don’t sit on the chairs 
placed about it—to the number of, I should think, some two 
hundred—walk in regular promenade round and round it. 

We installed ourselves on four chairs, and had a regular good 
quizzing at all the people and the dresses. Really I don’t know 
which were the fanniest—some of the people, or their dresses. 
To see the noses, the short ‘ costumes,” and high-heeled shoes 
with fancy buckles of the Jewesses, was something wonderful. 

One very pretty girl, with a quantity of flaxen hair, all frizzed 
out like spun silk, and which she let hang down her back as far 
as her waist, was pointed out to us as Miss ***#*, 9 burlesque 
actress from London ; and a most aw/ful-looking Israclitish man 
walking with her, was ‘the backer,” as Major G. said, of the 
Theatre. 

Immediately after these two followed a couple of Ilish-Church 
curates, with M.B. waistcoats, and coats reaching almost to their 
heels. Then came “old B.,” as H. P. called him, the great 
“financial agent,” who is supposed to be worth erer so much, 
and at the present moment holds bills of P.’s to a dreadful 
amount. How it is that men borrow money of these Jews at 
such awful interest, J don't know. 

In a few minutes more Lady D satled past, with all the 
D. menagerie—such alot of girls. She has taken a house in 
Brunswick Square, and gets up croquet partics in the enclosure 
—the old man-trap stury; but the D. girls, in white piyueé. which 
is just the Jast thing their complexions can stand, don’t look 
tempting bait. Just following KaruLteen D. was Jack ****, 
the Fusiliers man, with a most unmistakable ‘‘person;” such 
bad taste, as he used to go to all the D. dances through the 
season, and carry on awfully with poor KaTHLern, 

Friday, 10 p.m. 

Katig and J have had our wish gratified at last, and been on 
the pier in the evening. Mamma wouldn't let us for ever so 
long, a8 she said it wasn't at all “ proper;” but as both Kariz 
and Jand Major G. proved that the D. girls. and Mrs. Grorcr 
CHOLMONDELEY—Katiz’s cousin—and several more in our set 
went, she at last consented. 

Such a pretty sight, to be sure, and such pretty goings on! 

We dined an hour earlier on purpose, and started off about 
eight. As we went down the hotel steps, the pier looked so 
pretty, lighted up all along with alternate purple and red lamps, 
and the sea all round as black as night. 

When we got to the other end the band was playing, and 
crowds of people walking and sitting about. There were lots of 
Jamps, so that it was quite light there, and Major G. said it put 
him quite in mind of Cremorne—only fancy ! 

We sat down just inside the inclosure of chairs, and watched 
the people; these seemed to be pretty much the same class, but 
only ever so many more men. 

Katir pointed me out several of her friends, carrying on at a 


Jine rate—Mrs. CuoLMonDELry, with a rery thick veil, and a tall 


dark man. being one; but I must say I was surprised to see my 
particular friend, Laura L., sitting in a conspicuous place, with 
a glaring crimson wrapper over her shoulders, tulking, with her 
head close to Captain 's, Just as if she hadn't such a thing 
at all as a husband. Poor Laura, what an awful mistake she 
made over her marriage ! 

But the most ridiculous sight was two strong, hearty-looking 
men being drawn about in Bath-chairs ; so absurd, as if everybody 
didn't know they only did it to excite attention. Each of these 
men—who, by the way, weren’t half bad-looking —had a girl walk- 
ing by his side, and pretending to be quite solicitous about them— 
the Jittle crocodiles! Of course, every one turned to stare after 
the fellows, and to see the grave way in which they pretended to 
ignore the fact, was delicious. One of the “ young persons” 
walking by the chair—a niceish-looking girl, wonderfully dressed 
—seemed a little ashamed of her position; but the other was as 
cheeky as brass. 

Altogether, it was a curious scene of folly and flirtation, deco- 
rum and dulness, fastness and frivolousness. 

As we came back again towards the town, we saw a small crowd 
surrounding a man preaching on the beach, and stopped to listen. 

I shall never forget it—quite a common sort of looking man 
in seedy black, but he had a singularly clear vibrating voice, and 
worked himself up into quite an emotion. I don't often think 
about those sort of things—one never doves in the-prosy churches 
one goes to—but this man's passionate eioquence,.as it seemed tod 
me, sounded so strange in such ascene. Now and then, when he 
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made a pause, the band, playing the “Golden Tresses”’ valse: 
struck in, and then we could hear the far-off murmurs of flirting 
and laughter floating across over the water; then the man began 
liis denunciations again. 

As I am writing this at my bedroom window, the lights on the 
pier are going out one by one; the long dark line stretching out 
into the sea is getting darker and darker......The last two people 
have come off arm-in-arm, laughing loud......The last lamp is 
out...... The man has stopped preaching. J¢ ts now as silent (ex- 
cept the hoarse roar of the waves) and as bluck as death. 

(To be continued.) 


MR. FLOATS AND I GO FISHING. 


A FEW Pretiminarny RemarkKs.—Did I ever go fishing? Well, I can’t 
say I ever goed it in a regular way—my ways have been (in the sporting 
world) irregular; that is to say, I’ve manfully wrestled with minnows 
on the point of a pin; I have had terrific struggles with tittlebats on the 
end of a bit of cotton; I have even gone to the exciting lengths of 
dragging, bobbing, and snigzling gold-fish out of a globe with a piece of 
sugar-string, 2.¢., string off the fippenny moist; but as to flies, hooks, 
real reels, rods, bottom tackle, floats, shots, plumbs—I beg to state, 
that I don’t know a bit what I’m writing about, only FLoats made use 
of these terms; and those sort of things, I will confess only to have 
gazed at them through a show window, with the same amount of 
reverence as I have regarded surgical instruments. 

We Preparg.—F oats said he had not been fishing for some length of 
time; the longer the length of time the luckier, thought I, for the 
fishes ; for I had no doubt, from the display of fishing surgery, FLoats 
was a regular one-er, when he got amongst them. 

** Just wind that, old fellow,” said he, throwing me some line, which, 
besides being covered with hooks inside and out, looked very like 
the stuff you ornament fire-stoves with. For two hours I was occupied 
in pulling hooks out of my bands, for, as fast as I succeeded in getting 
a finger free a thumb was caught. Meanwhile Fioats was in a corner, 
biting, cutting, winding, and breaking with all his might and main. 

Wer Go.—About four o'clock in the morning—it struck me it was 
night—FLoats burst into my room, struggling hard to appear lively, and 
said, ‘‘Jump up, it’s a lovely morning—too much sun, perhaps, but we 
can set that all right.” Now, it occurred to me, in my sleepy state, that 
the idea of Fioats regulating the sun, as he would his watch, was simply 
ridiculous; but then, thought I, if he had a balloon—and took the key 
of Westminster Clock—and some sun-dry oils—and—and somebody must 
go for something somewhere; I don’t recollect what came next, but I 
heard Fioats saying, ‘‘ Hang it! I say, I called you twenty minutes 
ago.” 

I promised not to be two minutes, but I was so undecided whether I 
should dress as a sailor, a Deal boatman, or in nothing but enormous 
b<«ots and a kind of nightgown, it took me fifteen minutes to turn out, 
amd, when dressed, I felt much more like a person about to perform in a 
n=iutical drama than anything else. 

On the point of setting out, the keeper sent to say he was very unwell, 
amd couldn’t leave his bed, but Old Pixs would join us on the ground, 
and look after us. This pleasant announcement caused me to look like 
a Spanish mule going to market, I was so loaded with rods, tackle, 
bottles, and things. 

"Wr Fisu.—As Old Pree didn’t arrive in time, I was under the painful 
necessity of putting my rod and tackle together—I say painful, because 
the operation was painful in the extreme, to wit: I kept poking my rod 
either into FLoats’ waistcoat, or FLoats’ eye, or the ground, or the trees, 

or everywhere it ought not to he. Then, the varicty of places I stuck my 
hook into was simply marvellous; firstly, I found it in my coat-collar, 
behind ; next, in my trousers ; then, in my bait; and once, I startled 
Froats by fixing it firmly in him. At last, however, I came to the point 
of putting a bait on—a worm (the gentles I had sat on, and rendered 
nearly useless). Here I was fairly puzzled, because, for the life of me, 
I couldn't determine which was his head and which his tail, and, I 
argued, that it must make a considerable difference (to him) which end 
I stuck the hook into; at last, I met the emergency in a generous spirit, 
and fixed it in the middle of his body. 

Up to this moment the worm had evinced no signs of entering into the 
spirit of the sport, but the instant I introduced the hook to his notice 
(I can’t say, now, at which end his notice is), he at once exhibited the 
most lively and astounding bending properties I ever witnessed, and kept 
it up in a manner that convinced me he had been seized by successive and 
prolonged attacks of convulsions. 

I endeavour to imitate Fioats’ graceful manner of throwing the line, 
and I sucoeed so far as to find my hook perfectly fast in a thistle ; worm 
very much worse. I try again. I am fast in the tree above me: this 
dislocates everything, and I never saw the worm again. 

I Carcu.—Old Pixs arrives ; I don’t welcome Old Pix, because, from 
Old Prxe’s fishy appearance, it is very certain he will find out my 
incapabilities. 

He sets my fishing surgery straight, and I ‘‘throw in” this time 
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very carefully. I rejoice to see the float ‘‘ gracefully dancing o’er the 
rippling waves ’’ (entirely my own composition). It stops, bobs, leans on 
one side, goes on again, stops, and bobs once violently. I pull, so does 
something at the other end. Ftoats hasn’t caught anything; I shout 
excitedly, Pike rushes to me, takes my rod (evidently sees I’m not to be 
trusted), he isn't a bit moved, and says, ‘‘ Lots on ’em just here away ;” 
I say, ‘‘ Large ones?” ‘*No! thick ’uns,” says he, “ lays at the bottom.” 
I say, jocosely, ‘* We’ll soon have ‘em up, ch, Pike ! what are they?” 
** Weeds, sir !”’ answers he. I feel Iam in Prxe’s power, and collapse. 


MILITIANA. No. 6. 


The Training. 
‘‘ Bacu bullet has its billet,” says 
A well-used saw of warlike davs, 
And one which cuts in divers ways, 
According as you pull it : 
If thus we might the system quell, 
And do away with it pell-mell, 
Then, Mr. CarpweE Lt, ’t were as well 
Each billet had its bullet. 


How can we of our wisdom boast, 

When, for a regimental post, 

We choose the spot that has the most 
Pot-houses in the county ? 

No use to ‘‘ cry the credit down,” 

The landlords know throughout the town 

Each man will soon have, all his own, 
At least a pound of bounty. 


No sight can well be more absurd, 
‘* Parade in billets” being the word, 
If thunder’s warning hag been heard, 
Or clouds seem bent on raining ; 
In stuffy rooms the squads are found, _ : 
Bed-posts, not out-posts, rallying round, 
Up creaking stairs pay-sergeants pound 
The martyrs of the training. 


If you, to check that grievous sin— 

Absence from quarters—would begin, 

No barrack-gates to keep them in, 
Nor sentries to restrain; . 

Truant recruits, with lawless aims, 

At tattoo answer to their names, 

And on their little varied games 
Soon sally forth again. 


But vain, I fear, to make them known, 
Our wrongs the country ne’er will own, 
Whilst on one side our swords are thrown, 
To rust unused, inactive ; 
Bat should stern War unsheath the blade, 
Our rulers then may wish that they ’d— 
E’en with an adverse Budget— made 
The service more attractive. 


FEMALE TELEGRAPH CLERKS. 

Drar Jupy,—In your Number of the 14th of September, you very 
truly depict the delight of the British Public at seeing the impertinent 
male Telegraph Clerks changed for attentive and obliging members of the 
fair sex: but you omitted to draw the dark side of the picture—these 
female clerks, who do at least the same work as the men, do not get 
anything like the same pay. These girls have to be well educated and 
respectably dressed : what salaries do you think they receive? I might 
ask you to guess, but you never could. Our bountiful Government allow 
them from eight to twelve shillings a week, to lodge, feed, and dress 
them. We have heard of a book called ‘‘How I Lived on a Hundred 
a Year ;’’ will some of your readers tell these poor girls how they can 
exist on eight shillings a week ? Now, dear old Lady, this letter is not 
comic, it is not witty—but it is true ; and I hope you will receive :t in 
your columns. Speak up your mind, and let us hear that these young 
ladies will henceforth not have a sandwich for dinner, but a good sub- 
stantial meal. There will then be fewer mistakes in the delivery of 
messages, I remain, dear Jupy, yours very truly, 

A Business Woman. 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


A Rival for Rowlands’. 

In a paper read the other day by Mr.C.R.C.Trcuzporyeg, F.GS., 
on “Street Dust as a Ferment,’ he made known the most 
interesting circumstance that the street dust which enters the 
throats and noses of dwellers in towns is half stable manure, 
‘‘a substance,” he remarked, naively, ‘‘ not conducive-to health 
when taken internally.” Outside, ofcourse, itwould do better— 


. 
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RIGHT YoU ARB, JEM; YOU AND ME OUGHT TO BE WERRY THANKFUL AS 8 WORN'T BORN GENIHUSSES. 


worn in the hair, for instance— 
stable manure is a first-rate 
thing for top-dressing. 


A Method of Persuasion. 
Tue Brandenburg division of 
the Landwehr now before Metz 
is commanded by the Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. This 
sovereign, it appears, still has, in 
theory at least, the constitutional 
right of administering the stick 
to a refractory subject. It would 
be a pity to abolish this arrange- 
ment, because, of course, the 
more this ruler administers the 
stick, the more likely his subjects 
are to take to Schwerin! 


Not so Bad. 

Tue Pope's time has come at 
last. The Italian Royal troops 
have entered Papal territory, and 
the chair of St. PerEer is on its 
last legs. The Papal Zouaves 
showed just a little fight, but it 
was of no use, of course. The 
case doesn't want arguing—the 
Pope's mercenaries might possess 
the Zovave-iter in modo, but the 
King's troops decidedly had the 
fortiter in RB! 


Quite. 
The ‘ demonstration” fever 
appears to be again fairly set in 
among us, and the Beravzses, 
Oporns, Merrimans—(onereally 
can't say Mrerri-menof anything 
so pitiable)—are making their 
voices heard. Their strong point 
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Here’s a man who has come to the conclusion that a fellow gets just as 
wet if he stands up out of the rain as he does in going through it. 
(N.B.—JWie has omitted to look aloft. 


is, of course, their own virtue, 
and the viciousness of every one 
else. Ah, well, nothing better 
could be expected of the Hyde 
Park heroes—railing is some- 
thing quite in their way. 


In-vet-irate Enemies. 

Tue Prussians are endeavour- 
ing to account for their want of 
success in capturing the French 
fortresses by laying the blame 
on the weather. ‘‘As a rule,” 
it is said, “this period is the 
dry season. It is possible that 
the cannonade may have affected 
the weather, and that to the 
burning of so many tons of gun- 
powder is attributable the fall- 
ing of so many inches of rain.”’ 
It may be so, but it is quite as 
likely that the Prussians are not 
so clever as they thought they 
were. Certainly, whatever may 
have caused the rain, their reck- 
lessness shows that they are 
acting ppon the axiom—Apres 
les, le déluge.” 


Very Amusing indeed. 

Dourino the sitting of the 
British Association at Liverpool, 
‘‘an amusing incident,” we are 
told, ‘‘occurred at the reading 
of Viscount Mricton’s paper. 
Several specimens were handed 
amongst the audience for inspec- 
tion, and when jall(as| was sup- 


‘posed, had been returned, it was 


discovered that one of the most 
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valuable was missing.” It is difficult, in these days, when 
tastes differ so much, to say what is amusing and what is not; 
but this sort of fun, before now, has introduced the joker to fossils 
of quite another sort—the rough granite, for instance, which is 
operated upon in a prison yard. 


Something Like It. 

Count Bernstorrr, in the correspondence recently published, 
thinks our attitude in regard to Prussia ought to be a “ benevo- 
lent neutrality,” which is explained as “not a rigorous adhesion 
to the letter of the law, but rather a system of give and take.” 
Precisely : what the Count’s benevolent neutrality means is this, 
that we should give—to the Prussians; and take—from the 
French. 


Virtue Rewarded. 

Text it not in Gath—whisper it not in Leather Lane! That 
lover of law and order, Mr. Enmonp Beatss, has got his reward. 
He has been made a County-Court Judge. Isn't this encouraging 
to sucking stump-orators and firebrand politicians? Well, 
whatever Mr. Beaces might have been as a revising barrister, he 
has one qualification for his new office—he wasn't such a bad 
judge, after all, 


Playing the Wrong Tune. 

REFERRING to the proneness of the present Government to pat 
on the back the spouters of Trafalgar Square, the Pall Mall 
Gazette says :—‘‘ At present, the voice of the nation speaks through 
a select committee of patriots. The great fiddle of England is 
now played only on the ‘ working-man’ string.” But, as such 
truckling is sure to disgust all moderate politicians, the Govern- 
ment must look out that their fiddling doesn’t get them into a 
scrape. 


Never. 

At the conference between M. Jures Favre and Count Bis- 
MARK, we are informed that M. Favre was actually prepared, 
with a view to peace, to offer to pay an indemnity of £100,000,000. 
If this is correct, one thing is certain—the German artillery may 
be good, but it will never beat the French in shelling out! 


That 's It. 
Jupy cuts this advertisement from a Manchester paper :— 


(THE HORRORS OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR are trifling 


compared with Hell and its Torments, as described by eye-witnesses, &c., 
with remarks by T. R.; price 9d. 


The question is, have the eye-witnesses been to both places ? 


EVENTFUL WEEK. 
Being a Page from the Private Diary of Miss 

Monday.—Went with Jenny to MarsHALL AND SNELGROVE’S, to 
choose a new repp forthe autumn. Couldn't decide upon one, 
so got, JENNY to buy some gloves for herself, and came away. 

Tuesday. Went again to M. and S.’s._ Chose the repp. 

Wednesday.—The repp came home. Heard from JoxN, who 
sent some of his hair, but no locket to put tt in! 

Thursday.—Began cutting out the repp. Went out to tea at 
Mrs. StamMMEr’s, and didn’t enjoy myself at all. 

Friday.— Went on at the repp. ShallI “gore” it in much at 
the waist, or only a little? Thought a good deal. Could not de- 
cide. Mem.—To write and ask Lizziz Martin what she thinks 
about “ goring.” 

Saturday.—Wrote to Lizziz. Began at the skirt. Wonder 
what Lizziz will say? Made the sweetest thing in paniers. Wrote 
to Joun, and sent him some of my new “plait;’ it’s a better 
colour than my own, and he won't know the difference—also 
hinted about a locket. 

Sunday.—Went to church at St. Alban’s. Saw such a pretty 
bonnet on such a plain head. Wondered about the repp—should 
I have a basque and a pouf? Longsermon. Wondered whether 
Mamma would give me a new bonnet before Michaelmas. 

Sunday evening. — Went to church again. Long sermon. 
Thought about Jouy, and whether he would send a locket. 
Thought about the dress—should I have it made open, square, 
or en chdle, 80 as to wear in as well as out of doors. 
I do, must have a chemisette of the same stuff to put over. 

Monday morning.—Heard from L1zz1z—“ ‘Gore’ it in well at 
the waist.” Such a weight off my mind. 

Monday afternoon. Began the “ goring.” 

SS SS LL ST ae 
*,* “THar Arrarr” will be resumed next week. 
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JOTTINGS AT A CORNER. 
Have you ever seen a pale young man—or say, two pale young 
men—each with a bunch of tin-whistles in his hand, standing in 
one of the quiet thoroughfares off the Strand ? 

Anyhow, there they are often enough. One of them wears 
round his neck a small pair of bellows, while on the stones at 
his feet stands a mysterious coffee-pot. 

They blow excruciating sounds out of these tin-whistles, 
which they use in all sorts of extraordinary ways. Sometimes 
they put them half-down their throats, sometimes they blow into 
them from a distance, but always with an expression of séttled 
melancholy, as much as to say, “ We do this sort of thing 
because it’s our destiny: we could do better, but Fate is too 
much for us.” 

But (and this is the point) what are the bellows and coffee-pot 
for? No mortal man has seen them turned to account by the 
whistlers, yet there they are—always. ° 

Is the bellows mcant to revive exhausted nature, when either 
musician has blown himself out? Is the coffee-pot intended to 
act as a safcty-valve—a sort of ‘“ Try-your-strength-and-sce-how- 
much-you-can-blow ’’ machine—before commencing an operatic 
sclection on the bunch of whistles ? 

Perhaps. after all, this vessel is the money-box, and the bellows 
is intended to raise the wind. Perhaps the tin-whistles are 
meant as a broad hint to the audience, and the method of getting | 
sound out of them an insinuation that a *“‘ blow-out” of something 
else would not be half a bad thing. 

Fine or wet—summer and winter—these mysterious beings 
may be seen, with their inexplicable bellows and phantom coffee- 
pot. What cun they be intended for ? 

Who shall say ? “There are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 


THE MYSTERY ee BANKSIDE MYSTERY. 
¢ Page : 
WE regret to state that the elucidation of this affair has not come to hand ; 
in fact, an obstacle has arisen which materially affects the clearing up. 
However, let the following correspondence speak for itself :— 


From the Ofice-boy, who mysteriously left our Ojfice on Thursday last. 

Mr. Editor sir, —Please sir me an another boy all along of your paper 
and of some words as you spoke up when you was a talkin to the genelem 
with the light hair, went to the Bankside sir please sir, an kep watch, an 
please air tord two o’clock in the mornin we sce sutlin which ‘as frighted 
me, that sir please sir as I was took ’ome all of a heap, where I've bin 
ever sin. Please sir may I come back to the horfice, your servant sir 
please sir. T. Reams. 

From our Special Correspondent. 

Dear Jupy,—Sorry to keep you in suspense, but I really must resign 
the detective department. I thought my nerves were strong enough for 
anything, but what I saw ¢hat night has left me so shattered that I can’t 
possibly write. Come up to my place and I'll tell you all about it over 
some brandy-and-water. Get some one else. Ever thine, 6 K 6. 


Will some detective with time on his hands, or will some of our sub- 
scribers, undertake this task ? Applications to be addressed to the Editor 
as early as possible. 


BIRDS OF PREY. 
(See Cartoon.) 

Prow1ix@ about the battle-fields 
A loathsome black array 

Of human vultures hover, 
Inhumanly to prey ; 

Spoiling the dying and the dead, 
Seeking their wretched gain 

Amongst the wounded sufferers, 
Amongst the helpless slain. 

The world these prowling thieves decrees 
Accursed and ’neath the ban ; 

Then how much worse are they who spoil 
A nation—not a man ! 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY'S PEN. 
; Waron is the quickest way to learn the Dutch roll ?—Drink Hollands 


n. 

ConsuMPriox 1s CuraBLe.—The way to get fat :—Look well after the 
servants, that the candle-ends and such like are not wasted. If this rule 
is strictly attended to, you cannot fail to ‘‘ get fat.” ; . 

Jn ua’s PALLEN at the Lyceum, but. Jupy hopes he, will alight on his 
feet. ; ; 

_ I is not fair to say that Mr. Hounanp makes his bread with balm-aid. 
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Disgraceful and outrageous behaviour of the said 
Moszs, who threw doubt upon the narration above 
alluded to, and*coarsely designated A. SLorsn a menda- 
cious old humbug. 


Here may be observed A. Siorer (Jupy's valued 
contributor! narrating his numerous hairbreadth es- 
capes and perilous adventures to the friend of his yeuth, 
the newly-found and fondly-cherished Moszs. 


Moses’ ScHREME FOR TAKING Panis (To BE SOLD To 
THE PRUSSIANS). 


Mosxs’ SOHEMK FOR TAKING PaRis (TO BE SOLD TO 
THE PRUSSIANS). 


‘+ 


Plan of secrot passage into Paris. Key in the 
possession of I. Moses, who is willing to tako a 
‘ price for it, if he can come to terms. 


Plan of Paris Bank, with weak points indicated, 

easily broken into by the aid of this guide, as soon 

as tho outor furtifications of the town have ,boen 
dispossd of. 


Expreesion of countenance of Lieutenant Vo: 
SPLUTTERB«OH, who was utterly astounded. 


Expreesion of countenance of Colonel Souncrovurz, 
who thonght there was more in it than met the eye. 


Oct. 5, 1870.] 
THAT AFFAIR—. 


THe Man IN THE CART. 


A country lane at midnight, 
with no moon and no end of 
ruts, is really very serious. 

I plod onwards despondently. 
Now I am in a rut—now I am 
out of it—on firm ground. No 
—in another. How could I 
have been deceived by such a 
flashy scoundrel as that man 
who invited me to dinner? I 
ought to have known, from the 
first glance, that the fellow was 
a shallow humbug. 

If I have a fault, it is that 
I am too believing. My faith 
in human nature is unbounded. 
I judge it from myself. 

What a beast of a dinner it 
was, and what a bill! I cer- 
tainly did give my orders rather 
cruelly, when I thought he was 
going to pay. He would have 
winced a little at the bill, I ex- 
pect, if he had seen it. 


What a world this is! It’s 
full of ruts. 
Hallo! here are two cross- 


roads—which ought I to take, 
I wonder? 

Here's a finger-post, I think, 
only I’m not certain. No, it's 
the stump of atree; but there's 
a deep puddle in front of it— 
I'm certain of that, for it reaches 
over the tops of my boots. 

That must be a sign-post over 
the road. Curse these ruts and 
puddles! Yes, that ’s a sign- 
post; but how to read the 
words on it without a moon? 

Some one ought to invent a 
portable moon for this sort of 
nights, for the use of travellers. 

I climb up I may perhaps 
get a glimpse of the words by 
the aid of a vesuvian. 

These are extreme measures, 
but here goes. 

I am hurting myself fright- 
fully, besides injuring my 
clothes, but I don’t see any- 
thing else for it. 

Whew! here I am at the top ; 
and now for the vesuvian. 

Flash! 

Pup 

Pud—what, I wonder ? Here 
goes again. 

Flash ! 

PuppLEcoMBE, Bir—— 

Bil—what, in the name of 
Goodness ? 

Another fusee. 

Another flash! 

Result :—Biixy, anD WEst 
PiTsworRtH. 

So far the information on 
one arm. Now to try the other. 
Three or four vesuvians ex- 
pended on this, with no re- 
sults whatever. Some atrocious 
scoundrel ‘has been having a 
lark with the sign-post, and ob- 
literated the name. 

What on earth am I to do 
now ? 
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Big Bully. Wo are you ror?—I’M FOR Prussia! 


WH Little Plucky Un. 
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LATEST 


I'm FOR FRANCE—I’'M NOT AFRAID OF YOU, BIG AS YOU ARE. 


YBREAK YOURSELF IN TWO, AND I'LL FIGHT YOU IN TWICE, AND LICK you!” 
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4 One thing is certain—I don't 
want to go to either Puddle- 
combe, Bilky, or West Pits- 
worth. The question is, though, 
do | want to go the other way ? 

I am very doubtful about it, 
but Ll can’t stand here all night, 
so I'll try. 
® Ithink the ruts are worse than 
ever, and it’s darker than it was. 

Perhaps I shall wander about 
all night. I see no lights. I 
hear no sound. If I were 
a nervous sort of fellow I 
shouldn't half like it. 

What's that? Thank"Good- 
ness! the distant sound of 
wheels. I shall be able to ask 
the way. 

They are a long way off. 
Perhaps in some other cross- 
road. I wait, however, hope- ; 
fully. No; they are approach- 
ing, with many bumps. 

It is a cart, with a man in- 
side, driving. As he approaches 
I call “* Hallo!” 

He takes no notice, and will 
probably drive over me. I 
shout “‘ Hallo!” rather louder, 
and he stops. ) 

I ask him if he can tell me 
the way. He savs, grufily, 
“Straight on,” without indi- 
cating in which direction, and 
continues his course. 

I bawl after him, and he 
takes no notice. This is what 
is called rustic simplicity, I 
suppose. 

Vhen he has gone about fifty 
yards, however, he stops again, 
and shouts to me,— 

“I'll give you a lift if you ve 
@ mind.” 

I have a mind, and I accept. 

It is rather a bumpy style of 


J | journeying, owing to the preva- 


THE MYSTERIOUS SKEDADDLE,—A Dramatic Incident. 


Ist Stage Miscreant. CUR-R-R-SES ON 'IM, 'E AS AGAIN—ER—ELUDED Us. MeE- 
THOUGHT—ER— HE FLED IN THIS DIRECTION!” 


2nd ditto. NaY—wnoT so. 
Ist ditto, forgetting his “part. ° THEN—ER—HE MUST HAVE GONE—ER—Tye 


OTHER WAY, 


[Breunt on the tracy 


lence of ruts and the want of 
springs. Once I lose my ba- 
lance and go backwards sprawl- 
ing into the bottom of the cart. 
This amuses the driver very 
much. He laughs for a quarter 
of an hour. 

Casually I ask him if he is 
going to the place I want to go 
to, and he says, “* Not far off.” 

Getting into conversation, I 
tell him that I missed the train. 
He says we shall pass another 
station ; why not take the next 
train? I have only sixpence 
in my pocket, which, I sup- 
pose, I must give to him, sol 
don't see how I am to take 
even a third-class ticket. I 
therefore say, I think I would 
rather go in the cart as far as 
he goes. x 

Coutinuing our conversation, 
I tell him what hotel I am 
stopping at, and where I have 
been to dinner. He seems im- 
pressed, and says “sir” when 
next he addresses me. 

I generally inspire respect 
with the lower orders, but in 
tlre dark it is more difficult. 


~~ 
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In a humble sort of way, he gives it as his opinion, == Fumble ahrtol Way, Ne ivea an Mis GoM CUIAL GE |). RAGE AIL Weaccl MOU RIEL) Gea Ne a ae it 
must be a fine thing to be a rich gentleman. I tell him, conde- 
scendingly, that it is. 

He says he is “awful hard up” himself. The fellow is quite 
capable of grumbling at my sixpence. To conciliate him, I give 
him a cigar. 

He says it is a fizzer, and asks the price. I give it him per 
pound, in a déggé way, and he subsides into silence. I smoke. 

Presently we come to a remarkably wild bit of marshy country, 
and I notice that he leaves the road and drives on the grass. 

I point this out to him, and he says it is a short cut. 

All at once. thongh. he comes to a sudden standsull, and sits 
ina thoughtful attitude. I feel rather uneasy. 

“ Look here.” he says, “ I want some money.” 

In a cheerful way, I reply, “‘ That’s the case with most of us.’ 

He adds, “But I must have it. Shell out, or I'll knock you 
on the head.” 

This is rather facetious—more 
must be limited to sixpence. 
becomes very violent. 

He says he'll have my watch, then; but I don’t happen to have 
one. We close, and struggle. The horse takes fright, and I am 
thrown violently out upon the ground, while the robber gallops 
off in the cart. 

When I am able to rise to my feet. I crawl] painfully along, in 
search of the high road, which I don't find till daylight. 

A farm labourer then tells me that I am about ten miles 
farther off than I was when I started last night. What is to 
become of me? — 


articularly as my shelling out 
tell him as much, and he 


¢ 


THE 


YOUNG LADY OF BERKELEY SQUARE.” 


(Private and Confidential. ) 

The “ Norfolk,” B:ighton. 

Thursday, September 22nd. 

What Humsues we are—us girls, I mean! 

Wasn't there somebody once who said that “no man was a 
hero to his valet”? He might as well have said, while on the 
subject, that no young lady was a hero—heroine, I mean—to her 
bathing-woman. 

What a low opinion of human nature—that is, young lady 
haman nature, you know—bathing-women must have. Just 
only to see a girl coming natural out of the damp privacy of her 
machine, and then to see her presently in full fig for riding or 
the pier business ! 

I don't pretend to be a bit of a philosopher—like Evita Frrt- 
INGTON, who has turned tirenty-eight and never had a real offer 
yet; it’s natnral she should take to that line—but I must say, to 
see girls in this place does make one think what I have written 
in the top line. 

This morning T happened to be down on the beach with Katte 
Manners, who ia still stopping with.us, and we saw the eldest. 
D. girl bathing. 

Well, every one knows HeEven D. —that i is, every one who does 
the Park business in Town— her “magnificent fignre” and clever 
chestnut are as well known there as tho statue of what-d'ye-call- 
it—ACHILLES. 

The girl's a perfect tissue of deceit! I wonder she isn’t afraid 


| to be seen throngh the opera-plasses from the pier; anvhow it 


would be much safer for her to keep to the awimming-bath at 
Briiu's. Of course I know what a riding-habit can do for one’s 
figure, but I really didn't dream till this morning how far it went 
sometimes. Then her Anir, too, and complexton. Why, she hasn't 
—or rather had not—got either one or the other in the water. 
Very rash of her, going on like that, because she couldn't 
manage it all again in her machine properly ; and who knows 
tho she might pop upon on her way home ? 

Sunday, September 25th. 

This place is very disagreeable on Sundays, owing. tb the 
cheap trains from London, which bring down swarms.of common 
people. I didn't go out at all till the evening, when we went to 
Mr. Porcuas’s church. It was very full, ‘and who shonld I rnn 
up against in the crush coming out but my old friend Captain S.., 
the K. D. G. man, who proposed to me last season, and whom I 
hadn't seen since the memorable occasion. He got very red and 
nervous—I really believe the man's fond of me still—and 
seemed so glad to see me. 


* Por explanation of, and introduction to, this Story, see Nos. 158 and 159.—Jupyr. 
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After all, was I not rather stupid to eay ‘““No"? He is very 
well off now, and, on his uncle's death, will come into all the 
Warwickshire property. 

Heizho! Atoy has a great deal to answer for. I thought then 
that he was go uttached to me, and that something might turn up 
so that we could get papa’s consent ; but now it seems farther off 
than ever. 

What is £500 @ year? Literally nothing to start upon, so T sup- 
pose papa is quite right. Yet—what, oh, what wouldn't I yive 
just to see him again! 

Monday. 

Such a ridiculous scene this afternoon on the parade. I was 
sitting on one of the benches there with mammaand Katir, when 
all of a sudden we saw quite a commotion in front of the Grand 
Hotel. I asked Major Granp, who happened to come up, to go 
and see whut it was, and, in his usual good-natured way, he 
trotted off at once. 

Well, the absurdest thing in the world. A man was: bemg 
drawn along the esplanade towards us in one of the little goat- 
carriages—which are much used here for children—and followed 
by a young lady walking cluse behind. The man was very tall, 
and bad very little room to put his legs. It looked most ridi- 
culous—the fellow sitting bolt upright, “quite gtave, and pretend- 
ing to be perfectly unconscious of the whole parade staring at 
him—the boy driving the goat so convulsed with trying to conceal 
his laughter, as to be scarcely able to get the animal along; and 
it actually came to a dead halt just in front of us. Then I saw 
that the girl in attendance was the same I had seen pointed out 
on the pier once as Miss * * * * * the burlesque actress snd 
dancer—quita a pretty girl, with long flaxen hair all down her 
back. 

Later in the evening, Major Granp told us all about the affair. 
It appears it was done for a bet—that the man, whose name 
Major G. couldn't learn, had undertaken to be driven in that way 
from the ‘“ Grand” to the ‘“‘ Norfolk” Hotel, and then back again. 
He won his bet, but I really wonder how he had the cheek to go 
through with it. 

Wednesday Evening. 

This afternoon we all went to the ‘“ Promenade Concerts.” in 
the grounds of the Pavilion. The band of the Thniekillings 
played, and there were a good many people; but altogether I 
found it rather slowish—scarcely a man there I knew. 

When we got back to the parade, we found it crowded. It's 
wonderful what a lot of French people—the upper classes—are 
here, and how eagerly they buy up all the evening papers for the 
war tel egrams. 

It's quite curious, too, to see such a number of faces one is 
familiar with. somehow, and one seems to know, and yet don't 
quite kaow. I suppose one knows them from photographs, for 
they are mostly ‘ professionals.” For a long time I couldn't 
make out who @ pretty showy-looking woman, driving a pretty 
showy-looking pair of ponies, could be; I seemed to know her 
face somehow, and was told afterwards it was Miss * * * * *#, 

a celebrated “ serio-comic singer,” whatever that is. I must 
jieve seen her photo sumewhere. 

There really is such a very curions mixture to be seen just 
now, riding, driving, and walking on the parade; but it isn't hulf 
bad fun. I quite—— Somebody knocking at the docr. “‘ Come 
in!” 

x * * % * * * 

5 o'clock in the morning. 

Such a to-do. The knock at the door was Katisz’s, who came 
in quickly, looking so odd and scared, that I instinctively felt 
something was the matter. She came straight up to me, flung 
her arms round my neck, and went off into regular hysterics. . 

I knew what that meant—that meant Gorpon Bust. 

And after & time she told me all about it. It appeared that 
she had—after dining with the D.’s, in Brunswick Square—.zone 
with them tothe theatre. They didn't get there till the burle-que 
had begun, and were put into the atage- -box. There were several 
men standing just behind the side scenes—the ‘‘ wing,” I believe 
: 's called—and among them Karig at once saw — Gorponx 

EST. 

But that wasn’t the worst ; when she saw him he was hanging 
a cloak on the shoulders of a dunseuse with what seemed to be 
an appearance of the tenderest solicitude. 

Poor Katie! The strangest, dearest child Z have ever seen. 
Who would think, seeing her in *society,’/that she had fall this 
sort of thing in her! 
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IT DOESN’T SUIT ME AT ALL, AND If —— 


NEUTRALITY IS ALL VERY WELL, BUT IF THIS SORT OF THING IS GOING 


ABOUT TIME! 


John Bull (to his friend from St. Petersburg.) 


ON, WHY, REALLY——— 


JUST WHAT I WAS GOING TO SAY MYSELF. 


The Czar of Russia. 


SO gg rtm gn a TS | 


er. 5, 1870.] 


Afrer an awful piece of work, I have just got her off to sleep 
in my bed. 

How pretty ahe looks! If that man Best saw her now, I think 
he would be a little sorry. I think he would prefer her to the 
dancer-person. 

Why, by the smile on her lips she must be dreaming of him 
even now—a happy dream, gone back to “the old time,” as she 
calls it, poor child; though she only knew him at the beginning 
of the season. I am quite afraid to get into bed, for fear of bring- 
ing her back to the cruel reality ; \et what is to be done—it s 
almost daybreak, and I'm so sleepy ? 

Ah, me! How much more comfortahly we should get along if 
we didn’t Jet men make such little fouls of us! 

(To be continued.) 


A VALEDICTION. 


(That distinguished Hindoo reformer, the Banoo Kresuvs Onurper Sex, 
after a lengthened:stay in England, has quitted our shores in one of the 
steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental Company. At a soirée given 
him before his departure he described himself as greatly impressed by 
what be had seen, and expressed his deep sense of the cordial welcome he 
had received. } | 

VaE! courteous stranger—vale ! 

Since you ’ve heen among us daily, 
Seeing what folks whiter skinn’d do, 
Qu’est-ce quien dites-vous, gentle Hindoo ? 


What think you of England's glories— 
West-End fashions, dinners, soirées ?...... 
Friendly ceneure do not taboo: 

Tell us how things struck you, Basoo! 


What say you on public questions ? 
People oft accept suggestions 
Plainly stated by a fresh ob- - 
Server, like you, Banoo Kesxuvus! 


At the shops, with gaslights blazing, 
In the streets, whose noise is crazing, 
Did you stare in silent wonder ?— 
Tell us, Banoo Kesuus Cuunper! 


Well, your thoughts of us, we ‘ll risk ‘em; 
Bon voyage, sir—Pax vohiscum ! 
Farewell, till we meet again, 

Basoo Kesnus Cuunper Sen! 


IMPORTANT INTELLIGENCE! 
From “Our Own Correspondent.” 

Near the ‘* Marine Hotel,” Hastings. 

Tuesday, 7.30 a.m.—The blinds of the Imperial apartments are still 
drawn down. No signs of life yet apparent. 

7.45.—One blind is drawn up. 

8.30.—The Prince Imperial has just come out of the hotel, and pro- 
ceeded at an ordinary walking pace in the direction of St. Leonards. 

9.45..-He has returned, and re-entered the hotel, presumedly for 
break fast. ; 

1] a.u.—By judicious pumping of one of the attendants, I have 
ascertained that the Empress partook of tea this morning in preference 
to chocolate. From a subsequent pumping process, I am glad to be able 
to inform your numerous readers that Her Imperial Majesty furthermore 
ventured on an underdone egg and two slices of dry toast—the toast, it 
was observed, she ate in an absent and preoccupied manner. 

12 o'clock. —The Empress has just come out. She has gone towards 
the beach. She is followed by many people—the obtrusiveness of these 
Hastings people must he mest trying to Her Majesty. 

12.30 p.u.—The Empress has returned ; people were too much for her. 

1 o’clock.—The Empress and Prince Imperial have come to the windows, 
and ate looking out—somewhat furtively. The coast seems clear, the 
inhabitants of Hastings having gone home to their early dinners. The 
Empress, accompanied by her son, comes out once more, and both walk 
quickly away, as if in dread of pursuit. They are out of sight. 

_ 2.30 P.m.—They <aave returned, pursued by an eager nnd demonstra- 

tive collection of inhabitants, and seem glad to find shelter. From in- 
quiries made (of the same attendant), I find that Her Majesty did not 
eat much luncheon, but that the Prince Imperial did pretty well over 
Some mutton chops. 

4.20 p.m.—A travelling carriage has drawn up in front of the hotel. 
sake they going away? Large crowd of demonstrative inhabitants col- 

cting. . ; 

4.30.—Large crowd getting larger. 

5 o’clock.—Somebody reconnoitring from the Imperial apartments. Are 
they now coming, or do they dread the demonstrative inhabitants ? 
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5.45.—The carriage has driven off—empty. Great disappointment of 
crowd, and gradual dispersal. 

6 o'clock. — Again somebody reconnoitring from the window. 

6.15..—Exit from hotel, cautiously, the Empress. She walks away, 
also cautiously. 

6.80 p.u.—Return of the Empress. She seems glad of her return; 
also g'ad to leave a convoy of attendant inhabitants. From inquiries 
made, I understand that she was soon. discovered, and consequently 
mobbed by curious inhahitants. 

6.45. — Curious inhabitants still remaining staring at Imperial windows. 

7 o'clock. —Blinds of Imperial apartments drawn down. They are 
evidently going to dinner. Further particulars in my next. 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


Coming it Rather Strong. 

Since the removal of the French Government to Tours, the 
hotel and café keepers there have been reaping a rare harvest. 
At least three times the amount paid during the Prerrar Bona- 
PARTE trial (and, Goodness knows! that was high enough) is now 
freely given for houses and apartments. Decidedly these inn- 
keeping gentry are fully equal to the exigencies of the situation. 
Their efforts are quite Tours de force. 


At Last. 

Amona the kind attentions, we read, shown at Mundgn to the 
German troops passing through the place, was one which,.though 
simple and homely, was greatly appreciated by the weary and 
heated travellers. ‘“ Wooden tubs full of fresh water were ar- 
ranged along the line, together with towels and soap. After a 
journey of more than twenty-four hours, the opportunity of 
washing off the dust of the road was highly prized.” At last, we 
see, the Prussians have had a good tovelling. 


Ingenious, but Ineffectual. ie 

An unfortunate fellow, who was charyed at the Thames Police 
Court the other day with stealing some rope, which -had -been 
found in a barge of which he had charge, laid the following 
precious composition before the magistrates :—. 

‘*Most Worshippfull Hofficiating Magistrate, Arbour Square, Stepney, 
Sept. 25, 70.—-Hofficiating Magistrate, Arbour Squarveree, Police Court. 
—Worshippfull Sir, —I beg to lay before your Worshipp the circumstances 
belonging to this here case. I am employed. Am employed at ballast 
work, and no mistake, for the last eight years, and during that hinterval 
I was not in the presence of a Justice of the Piece. Sir, this has been 
Peevisly testified by worthy reprentativis. I beg to say that this event 
was & consequent of the invincible flow of the tide, leaving the scraps 
aboard of the barge, which by the aforesaid pressure of the tidal wave 
which by the foregoing pressure fell an honest victim to my hands without 
aclaimant. Sir,—there is no opponent, hence I confide it to the wor- 
shipfull trust reposed on you.—P. F. O. L. RB. M‘Carray.” 


The magistrate having asked the origin of this interesting com- 
munication, the prisoner replied that it was written in gaol by 
“a chap that knowd a thing or two.” Mr. Pacet, however, 
didn’t see it, and committed the gentleman with the initials to 
the treadmill for a couple of months—an instance of the danger, 
despite what Saakspeare has said, occasionally attendant upon 
taking the tide when it turns. 


Near Paying Dearly for his Oissel. 

Ir appears that Mr. Gzorce Opaer was arrested, on his return 
from Puris, as a Prussian spy, but that, after a temporary delay 
at Oissel, on the Seine, “he was released” (the papers naively tell 
us) ‘not much the worse.” You see, there are some people so far 
gone already, there is really no doing anything with them. 


Very Much So. 

In the letter written hy the King of Italy to His Holiness the 
Pope, Vicror Emmanurs says.—I feel the duty of taking, ia 
the face of Eurnpe and of Catholicity, the responsibility of maia- 
taining order in the Peninsula, andthe security of the Holy 
See.” This is all very well from the King’s point of view; but. 
so far as the Pope is concerned, ‘‘the Holy See "-docsn'é see. At 
the present moment the Holy See is in a state of See-sore: -- 


A Warning. 

At the French Republican demonstratian in Hyde Park, “two 
men.” we are informed, ‘had planted a harmonium wader -ene of 
the trees, and the Marseillaise was sung somewhat in the style of 
a psalm tune. Under another tree a man offered for sale a paper 
which was the only organ, he said, for smashing up kings anid 
queens.” This last gentleman; no doubt; belonged \to the smash- 
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TAKING BiMw OFFS 
‘SNAPOLEON On @ Rock at St. Helena _ 


Nonsense! You're quite wrong there, for Miss MoSripER said he would do beautifully for her 
to judge for yourself if he didn't. 
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THE LAST PIC-NIC OF bz 
‘¢ Poor dear HaRRY was set upon by sever 


Exrraot FRoM A YOUNG Lapy’s LETTER.— 
The hamper fell into the water, and everything was spoilt.” 


has been poorly ever since. 


Oct. 5, 1870.] 


ing profession, and he will do well to look out that his * smashing 
up kings and queens” doesn’t bring him under the notice of the 
officers of Her Mujesty’s Mint. 


A New Thing in Mottoes. 

Or course the French Kepublicans have begun to quarrel 
among thems+lves. An opposition Republic has been set up at 
Lyons, and a * Committee of Public Sufety” appointed. Their 
motto will be without doubt, ‘ Fair play and no Favrg.” 


~ A New Version of an Old Proverb. 

Tue King of Prussia has given 5,000 thalers to the ruined, 
famished, and despairing inhabitants of Strasburg. We should 
not have given him credit for being so soft-hearted, and doubt if 
the widows and orphans he has made will appreciate the gift. It 
takes a yood many ¢(h)alers to make a man. 


ABOUT TIME. 


(&ee Cartoon.) 
Wuen in the street two rival urchins meet 
To settle quarrels with a tight-clench'd hand, 
They fight till one gasps faintly, ‘“ Well, I’m beat!" ... 
And owns against his foe he dare not stand. 


So far the battle ’s fought, and lost and won, 
The conqu’ror wears the victor's laurel crown ; 

But honour, praise, and glory, all are gone, 
Should he dare kick his fallen foe when down. 


The lookers-on applauded each fair blow, 

Given and taken in this street-bors’ fight ; 
But hoot and hiss when on a helpless foe 

The bully wreaks his vengeance and his spite. 


And when 'tis nations meet to fight and die, 
Their numbers serve this feeling to enhance— 
Will Inneuid Europe, standing passive by— 
See tyrant Prussia kicking prostrate France ? 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


Waart’s most like a white-tie !—Give it up [—Why, a black eye, to be 
sure. 


Is it wrong to take any one in when it rains ? 


As the conduct of Paris led to the siege of Troy, so the conduct of Trote 
led to the siege of Paris; the trois being Bismarck, King WiLLtam, and 
NaPoLeon. 


CrericaL Drrrnition oF Mranngess— Refusing to subscribe to the 
choir fund, on the ground of having no surplice cash. 


Way should a common zoldicr who has been in the ranke a long time be 
afraid to met an Excise officer ?— Because he’s a private atill. 


In honour of the Jate Shrewsbury election, we think our Liberal Govern- 
ment ought to revive the old fashiou of Srrareut-cuét (out) Coats, and 
while we 're about it, we should like also to suggest straight waistcoals as 
an appropriate accompaniment. 


Oup Mrs. B., who reads the Standard after a style of her own, wishes 
to know where the ‘‘ Dairy of the War” is, and if it is for that that they 
are making such a quantity of Cheesepots. 


THE CNLY JONES ON THE STRAND BURLESQUE. 
A Bap burlesque at the Strand generally means something rather more 
amusing than a good burlesque anywhere else, yarticularly a blank verse 
one. The subject (‘* Jack Sheppurd’’) is one of the happiest that could 
have been choren, though it isa pity that the plot was not simplified ; 
the part about Sir Rowland being, if possible, more foggy in the burlesque 
than in the original melodrama. As, however, nobody is ever expected to 
follow a burlesque plot, what does it matter ? 

Miss Betis GuopauL ought to have been Jack, and she would have 
looked it to the life. Miss Lee's dress, in the first part, was eo much 
azain:t her. Why does she wear high boots? Is it because she is playing 
Jack Sheppard. 

Mr. Texry tries too much for a laugh, and makes up too ugly. Mr. 
THorRSE would not have given us the character in that form. Miss 
. Burron’s dress is pretty nearly perfect, and the black lace handkerchief a 
spiendid idea. Her whole conception of the part, too, is most artistic. 

The policemen are outrageously funny, and I haven't seen anything so 
droll as Mr, PsvLron this many a long day ; besides, he actually sings a 
funny ‘*comic song.” Oa the whole, I don’t very much like tie piece, 
but the rest of the audience seemed to, and the house was crammed to 
the ceiling. om 

P.S.—This last bit is en(re nous, Jopy, and you. needn’t print it with- 
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out you like. By the way, you might as well let me know what line 1 
am to take up in future, as I am going the rounds this week. Do you 
want anybody pitched into ? 

P.8. No. 2.—You really ought not to have printed my last respecting 
the tour. I have been dreadfully chaffed about those russet boots. My 
communication was intended to be private. 


JUDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
SEconD QUESTION. 
Ought a Man to Beat his Wife? 


[*x* These are the last Answers that can be taken to the 
Second Question. Next week, Jupy will sum up and give the 
name of the winner of the Prize. ] 


Yea! If be wants bis face scratche:. EXPERIENCE. 
{This was in a man's handwriting.—Jopy. } 

Beat her? No, better 

Leave ber, and Jet her 

Live to regret yer. D.G 


[Would she ?—Jopy. ] 
Yes; if she is rich, to get the duet out of her. 
[This is anonymous, and well may it be so.—Jopy.} - 


Of course he ought! She will never be satisfied unless through life he 
licks her (elixir). Yours, Sawmgy. 
{What on earth does Sawngey mean ?—Joupy. | | 


No; for nothing could beat a wife. HonEYxoon. 


[At an early stage, Jupy supposes. | 


Dear Mapaw,—In answer to your question, I oan only say that the 
man who could beat his wife would be a perfeot * béte noir.” 
A Younoe Wire. 
P.S.—I shall show this to Frep when it is in your dear little paper. 
[You shall. May you both be happy '—Jopy.} 


Certainly; if he possesses the lovely creature, he has the best right in 
the world to IDA. 

N.B —You can send the hamper per Great Eastern Railway. H. B. J. 

{This (probably the would-be husband of an Ina) is evidently, 
in his own estimation, no end of a way.—Jopy. | 


Let her be to him a joy, 
Miking all j ys aweeter— 
Let ber beat Aim in all ways 
That reuder life completer. 
Let ber be whate'er she may— 
Let ber be a slattern—pay, 
Let her he a acold—I aay 
Let her be—the Jonn BULL way 


Letter B—not Buta! D. J. 
{Let ‘s let her be, by all means.—Jopy. ] 
If she be little, be onght not to stick at a trifle. FLos 


(In a lady's handwriting! Probably a petite lady.—Jupy. ] “4 


Wife-beating seems to be mort practised among the lowar classes; is 
that. the reason they be labonrera (helabour hers) ? X. K. 2. 


(You should answer the question, not ask another.—Jupy. ] 


The man who has a faithful wife, 
Thritry. fond, averse from strife, 
Would never think to violate 

By brutal blows the wedded rtate. 


But be whose mate’s 3 hussy bold, 
A flirt noraly, or a scold, 
If gentler meave cannot restraio ber, 
Muy be excused if he sbould cane her. W. G. E. 
(This seems to give the husband surprising powers of discern- 
ment. That man P. was rather obtuse.—Jupy.] 


Sav “A’s” the hn+band. * B” the wife, 
Then Iet him kindly treat her; 
Bot yet at school they tanght na that 
The Grecks anid ‘arpa Byra (bent er). 
The Greeks were burbsrous, to we thought, 
As we ground up their grammar; 
But ip the conntry still thev say, 
Let G. ff-r beat bis yopya (vam mer). H.N. G. 


|H. N. G. seems ta have had some book learning.—Jupy. } 


Certainly, for every woman ought to be well dressed ! 
eae : . Nz wo Knows. 


[This is evidently to the point—Jupy,] 


cero trentennene emtegrtnemencnttt seem aera ttl lhe PE a tt PSDP EN I I I I I SET TT ET SILER SELL EEL ED 
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served ringing the shop bell. ae night-cap de circonstance (her pretty one 
ee ; a was at the wash!, requested further par- 

" : ticulars. Then the awful news was com- 
municated to her: 


| 
R017 Se F 
‘1. A Mysterious Stranger might have been ob- ne, Lup,’ . AK 8. Responsive to the summons, Jopy, in a 
<7, y S 


SLOPER WAS DEAD! 


2. The Shop-boy (kept on the premises) having responded to 
the summons, appea:ed at the door of Jupy's sleeping 
apartment, and, in a frightened whisper, said, ‘ Please, 


Ptr act rendered 


6. ‘‘ His last thoughts were of you. 


#4. ‘He died a hero,” said Mr. Moszs, 
«.With simple pathos ; 


for mM 2 se wee riddled by the shots of his inhuman 
Ee y; 5/ 0 pe yi 
ees 


7. ‘And he deputed me to bring the awful 
tidings.” 


9. Scarcely, however, had 
she completed, the trans- 
action, when a sbadow 
thrown by the nearest 
street-lamp upon the pave- 
ment in front of the door, 
attract-d Jupy's attention. 
She thought she would have 
fainted. Was it possible 
that she had been the vic- 
tim of duplicity, and that 
the shadow but indicated a 
hidden substance round the 
corner? If so, how explain 
to her readers the state- 
ments relative to deeds of 


‘iS nw we SOUR which have a 
Yom to 
Journal? This horrible suspicion seems to strike at the fonmdationof| Legian pr 
owever, 


- 8. Jupy, moved to tears, took Moses to alive, and «till in the possession of his hat and umbrella, what is the public to believe? 
her bosom, and did tne liberal thing. press is waiting, and the matter must stand over till next week. 
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REPROBATE. 


Rector’s Daughter (a trifle enthusiastic). Wert, JENNY, AND DID YOU TELL YOUR FATHER THAT WE SHOULD BE GLAD TO SEE HIM AT 


CuurcuH on Sunpays ? 


——— 


WUD eg! ———— 


[ 


rm Whi 
hy 


—— 


oe — 

. — ) 
Bland Individual. Mr. Perkins tx, Younc Man? 
Proprietor (with dignity). I am Mr. Perkins! 
B. 1. THEN ALLOW ME TO SERVE YOU WITH THIS Copy or Writ. 


“= ‘ ull 
iy 


Young Proselyte. Yrs, Miss; AND PLEASE, MISS, HE SAYS HE GETS A GOOD DEAL MORE PREACHIN’ THAN HE CAN STAND AT HOME. 


i 


iL j *. } - 
ZL a 


THE PRopRIETOR COLLAPSES. 
Desperate Measures have to be resorted to before he.zecovers his Dignity. 
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THE POST-BALLOON: 


A New Version of an Old Song. 


{The French Poet-offce autbcritics have anrounccd that they will despatch 
ballcons with pr vate correrpoudence us regularis us tLe weatLer will yenmit, 
Leginni: g from the -&th of September. The corresy or dence must ke written on 
very thin pxeper, and each letter must be open and rot wagb nore than three 
granmes§ It nay be feur centimetres lorg by seven cor timetres broad, must be 
addicsscd cutside ‘ Ey Bal.cen,” ard must Le pre;ad st the ordinary rates. 
Tbe authoritica do not guarantee the positive aclivery of tbe lcticrs, as the 
Dillccis are always fired upon by the Prursiaus, ard one bas actuauy been 
*“ brought down.”’} 


Up in a balloon, boys, once a day at most, 
Letters come from Paris by the Atmorpheric Post ; 
Theuks to Messieurs Bismarck, Von Mosk, at.d Von Roon, 
These's but one road from Paris now, and that is by balivon ! 
In the afternoon, boys, starts the Pust-basloon, 
Skin.ming merrily between the Prussinnus end the moon ; 
Whoever 's writing letters had better post ‘em soon, 
For 10 amount of ext)® stumps will step the Post-balloon ! 
Snug in his balloon, boys, sailing tbrough the air. 
All the guns of Prussia’s sons the }-os'nan will not scare; 
Shot and shell they might as well be flinging at the moon— 
They need be pretty clever shots to prt the Post- balloon! 
In the sfterncon, boys, &c. 


Ry the Post-balloon, boys, floating high and drv, 
Lots of precious documents sre carried through the sky ; 
As jor the aéronaut who brings us such a boon, 
Let ’s hope his pluck will bring him luck, as he brings the balloon ! 
In the afternvon, buys, &c. 
Tp in the balloon, boys, when the night c-mes on, 
Stsis are chuckling overhead at sight of le hullon; 
Down beluw the swarming foe are swearing at the “coon” 
Who, pour Paris et la pavie, is steering the balloon! 
very afternoon, boys. off goes the balloon, 
Vive la poste atmoxphérigue—qu tlle ait de bonne fortune | 
Muy gentle breezes bear it to its destination soun ! 
Muy no mischance, in la belle France, oertuke the Post- 
balloon ! 


THAT AFFAIR 


A Nice Littte Breakrast. 
I wave often heard it remarked, shat ut the very first glance it 
was eary to see I was a perfect gentlemen. 

I have always been rather proud of this. Itis what I have 
gone in for. 

My father was a gentleman also. All our familv have gone in 
for being gentlemen, for some generations back. Had we not, as 
a genernl] rule, been rather hard up, we should have gone in for 
it even more than we huve. 

A plen+ant middle-aged person in a gig, Jooking very brisk and 
rosy, and wearing a very white wuistcoat. Shull I put it to him? 
Ihave. He has offered me a seut in his trap, and he is going 
my way. 

He has been seeing a friend off by an early train. It is lucky, 
he says, that he happened to be in the wav to do me this trifling 
service, I agree with him. Jolly old cock! How far my way 
is he going, I winder ? 

Only two miles! Might as well have taken me all the way. 
Selfish humbug! . 

Why not come and rest myself at his place for an hour or two, 
and have breakfast? he says. After all, why not? I think 
. Iwill, 
| His place is not at all a bad place when I come to see it. 
French windows opening on a@ Jawn, and all that sert of thing. 
Very tempting view of breskfast-tatle spresd out obtainuble 
through one of the French windows, s)so of very pretty young lady 
—at Jeust, she seems so at the first glaunce—imu something very 
dain'y in the muslin way, with sprigs. 

A highly respectiul perron has tuken charge of the gig. The 
jelly old boy has shown me into a room, where I can du a hasty 
wash, snd then I go down stairs to breakfast. The little party in 
the sprigs is pretty, even when seen closer. She's his daughter. 
His} ame is Wrpcwoop. She is Miss Wrpcwuop. Bless her 
for it, also fir the eggs and coffee. 

Rather a rash proceeding for Old Weney to introduce a 
strarger into his house in this fashion—but then he saw ata 
glance what sort of man he had to deal with. 

He is evidently rather taken with me. He’s not a bad sort 
himeelf. is old Wrpoy. He has a sort of gume-pie, which is 
just simply A 1. 


“Thank you [ will. A very small piece indeed.” 

While we are having brenk'ast, I once more relate my adven- 
tures, for the benefit of the voung lady, and describe how the 
two cowardly ruffians, asswling me, robbed me of my purse and 
jewellery, and Jeft me for esd on the marshes. 

She sliudders at the recital. Old Webey thinks it lucky thoy 
did not murder me. I think so too 

To change the subject to a more lively one, I relate the 
shabby trick practised upon me by that low sharping fellow, 
JoHNsoN. Wency agrees with me, that nothing could be more 
caddish. The fellow deserves kicking. 

I think so too, and shall certainly kick him at the earliest 
opportunity. In the meanwhile, will [ go and look at Wrvay's 
poultry? J don't particularly care fur a poultry-yard, but I sup- 
pose I must. I therefore yo aud yawn at the Cochins, while 
Wepey dilates at preat Jength. 

After tl is a cigar on the lawn, and some iced something, over 
which I have a plessunt nap. 

* Bless me, what time is 10?” 

An idea of Wrenoy, why not send for my things and stop 
dinner? Why not? Respectable party despatched with trap. 

A very jolly sfternoon, with plenty of iced drink, and one or 
two really good ciyars; and now it is dinner-time. 

Some other guests expected—Cuousin Jack, in the Onety-oneth. 
Hang Jacks—particularly when they take the shape of cousins! 
Never mind. though; I expect. it will be quite the correct thing 
in feeds, aud 1 am ready for it when it comes, 

: Here are my cluthes—alsv the respectful party, touching his 
at. 

“ All right, Witr1am. I won't forget it.” 

T expect. he won't either, confound him! 

Now for a cereful toilet. There—and there. 

Rather the correct thirg, I fancy. Don’t feel particularly 
afraid of Cousin Jack, let him be like what he may. 

There 's the dinner-bell. 1°) go down. 

A strange voice in the hall, Jack's, no doubt. 

I'll face him. Ahem! 

6 € * ° e ® ° 
. There ’s some one besides Jack, that he’s brought down with 
im. 
The miecreant Jounson, who Jet me in for the dinner! 
(To be continued.) 


JUDY'S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
Srconp QUESTION. 
Ought a Man to Beat his Wife? 


[*,* Since her last number went to press, Jupy has received 
upwards of fifty Answers, and has decided on giving one more 
batch. These. however, will positively be the last printed. ‘I'he 
jury is now impavnelled, and the verdict will be delivered. without 
fuil, next week. AJl the world, and the remainder, will do well 
to buy, beg, borrow, or steal next week's number.] 

Ou-bt a man to beat his wife? 

No; ’twould reverse the social plan; 
Theira is the most heppy life, 

Where the WoMAY b-ats the MAN, 


(Quzery—Black and blue ?—Juvy.]} 


Dear Jupy —A wife mnet have ~owe recreation for her mind, an, if she 
won't read * Judies,” ber husband sense give ber ‘Pavches, which would 
decidedly be a disngreenble «xchange, AN ADMIRER or Juvr. 

[Jupy has a good miud to give this person the prize. ] 


James BLACK. 


My opinion is, he should use neither fists, nor whip, nor cane, but “ stick” 
to her. Cymnu. 


[Cut your stick, sir.—Jvupy. } 
Occasionally, if mecessary for ber yuud, and if the man be able. 
J. SMALL. 


[Oh, if he had only been a bizger man !—Jupy.] 


No “man” covld beat hia wife, A brote might. B. HongyMoon. 


[Several people have said this befure.—Jupy. } 
Yes, Yes, Yes, Yes, Yes, Yes, Yes, Yes, Yes, Yes, Yes, Yes, Yea. 


F. GROWLEAD,. 
[Decidedly.—Jupy. ] 
No, No No No, No. Nu, No, No, No. No, No, No, No. 
[Certainly not, by nu meaus —Jupy.] 


R. Nospuopr. 


A man onght to beat his wif-, or any other woman, at your Competi ive 
Examiuatiou only. IT bave pat off ay wedding-day, till! know -wbo gets 
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NON-INTERFERENCE POLICY. 


— 


I SAY—LOOK HERE—THERE’S SUCH A ROW DOWN THIS COURT! 


Police Constable C* * dw * * 1. 
Police Constable G * * ds * * ne. 


WHAT’S THE ODDS? .IT AIN’T IN OUR BEAT! 


(Sez Pace 251. 


sina Google 
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your priz+, by disavowing any such iut-ntion as you suggest. | expect it 
will be wy own Jove, aod be bas promised not to heat wa, thongh [ will 
give him a pric ef black eves, HengtatTa TRUEFIT. 


{Henrietta to send carte de visite.—Jupy. ] 


Occasionally, when she is refractory and deserves punisbment, it is 
man's duty to inflce it. Hxkec ULES. 
{He must be right, as he says so.—J py. ] 7 


I took my wife for better for worse, 
The Intuter it bas, alas! proved to be; 
You ask) would I beat ber ?—oh, no, 
More likely she ‘ll wollop me! 
The fact is, my dear Jupy—bat | hear her comine. Mora ancther time. 
Yours, HENPECKED. 


[Hope you caught it warm.—Jupy. ] 


Has the following ancient rhyme anything to do with the above, viz.:— 
A »pauiel, a woman, and walvut tree, 
The more they are beaten the better they he, 
ours, &c., HKNPECKED, No. 2. 


[Jupy wants no proverbs. } 


Certainly not ; if he can’t sup P.rter. he ought not to take to Lignor. 
UNMARRIED MAN (Dieenynyed aise). 


(Jupy recommends this young person to all marriageable 
spinsters. | 


THE ONLY JONES AT THE PLAY. 
THERE’s no doubt about it, Mr. Bornanp is a wag of the first 
water, but then he wags so fitfully. There's no knowing how he 
is going to have you next. He doesn’t write to his public, but 
makes his joke und waits for them. Sometimes he “fetches” 
them immensely; sometimes he doesn't. 

I don't think he has this timeat the Royalty. Ju/ius Cnesar 
is dreadfully funny at parts, but it is too long, and it wants legs. 
(Don’t print this last part, dear Madam, if you think it will 
injure your circulation )* 

I went to see J/.P. the other day for the first time. It is not 
anything like up to the Robertsonian standard, and the charac- 
ters are what we have had before. Whata lot might have been 
done with the sale!—only it wasn’t. ‘The episode of the boat is 
funny, but unworthy of the little theatre. Miss ApDbDIson, some- 
howy, does net look as well as usual. Of the two, I liked her 
muach the best in the Quakeress dress. Everybody praises up the 
piece, though; I think you ought to. Send me word, and I'll do 
a gzood one. Tux OnLy Jones. 


THE 8— SOMETHING. 
I ‘ve been struggling with Brapsuaw for the last two hours, and 
have made out this much. The only trains that stop at this 
station stop short of London. and all the through trains that 
reach London pass this place (Slocum Pudger) with the con- 
tempt it deserves. 

Then it’s just poesible. though, that what I have made ont 
may be a trifling mistake. I wonder what the local guide says ? 

The local guide is vaguer than Brapsuaw. I put it tu the 
landlord ; je is veguest of all three. 

The pretty barmaid comes to the rescue, and imparts valuable 
information. There ’s a train stops here at eipht something. A 
gent went bv it the other day. 

Eight whut, she cannot say, but not much after, she is sure. 
If I get to the station at ewht, then I shall be sure of it. 

Here a commercial traveller, who happens to overhear the 
conversation—" Eight twenty 's the up train.” 

That's all right, then. Jolly lucky he happened to be here. 
Now for bed and sleep. 

Sleep did you ray ? 

Did any one say sleep ? 

Was anv one so absurd as to imagine a person who has to 
catch the eight—the eiyht what? Did he say filt-en, or thirty- 
five? No, it wastwenty? ['d beter get up and write it down, 
or I shall forget it again by the morning. 

And now for sleep. One, two, three, four, five ® * # #—one 
hundred and seventy—one hundred and seventy-one # # * # 
Humbug! I’m wider awake than ever. 

* * * * @ a * 

A knock at the door. Seven. 

Good gracious! Seven forty-five ! 
wash or tuke any break/ast. 

Now, which is the way to the train? The shortest way is 
sharp round to the left. bnt. if T don’t know it, I may lose my way. 

* Our cir ip ion is pretty bealtay, thank you—72,000 in the shade.—Jupy, _ 


I'll take another ten minutes. 
I've just time, but I cau’t 
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‘“*T shall, to a certainty.” 

“Then go straight on, up the High Street, and turn round by 
the ‘ Royal.’ ” 

Where’sthe “ Roval "I wonder? I must have passed it. I'll ask. 

* Tt s—the—station—you 're—wanting—is—it ? — Well—TI ‘in 
—rather—a—stranper—in—these— parts — myself — but— if — 

ou 1l—ingnire—eguin : 

‘“Confound you! why didn’t you say so at first ?” 

I'll ask another. 

“'Y-e-ex, sir. T-t-t-t-take the t-t-t-t——” 

Good Hexvens! a stammerer; aud I feel positive there's not 
& Moment to Jose. 

At last. here's the station, and there's a whistle. I'm done 
for, No—if I ron like mad. Just in time, but dead beat. 
“ Second sinyle—London.” 

* Bight titty- five.” 

Thirty-eight minutes to wait ! 


THE 


YOUNG LADY OF BERKELEY SQUARE." 
(Private and Conjidential. ) 

The “ Norfolk,” B ighton. 

Serurday, Octoher &th. 

Just returned from Seaford, where I have had suck fun. 

A bouat-race, a real boat-race by real girls—ladies too—on the 
sea too—only fancy ! ‘ 

I recollect reading an account of one in America, somewhere, 
but had no idea / should ever live to see the sort of thiug in 
England. 

It happened just in this way. Katre Manners’ cousin, 
Mr. .the man who writes the burlesques and all those 
kind of things for theatres, came to see her yesterday, and 
told us there was “a young-lady-race” coming otf at Seaford— 
which is a littls fishing-town place about thirteen miles from 
here—and wouldn't it be just about fun for us to go over with 
him and his wife to see it? Well, of course, we two jumped at 
it; and then Major Granp, happening, curiously enough, to pup 
in, jumped at it too. 

Well, you know, and so we five went off in a sort of break, 
Major G. driving. and J sat on the box-seat—capital fun! 

I quite pitied poor Katie, who hadnt. any box-seat to sit upon, 
or any Mujor G. to sit by, for I'm afrwid she was rather dullish. 
Mr. » her cousin, though he is supposed to have made 
some thousands of puns and jokes in his writings and the comic 
papers, is so stupid in society; but then, as he says, he ‘“cun't 
afford to be funny for nothi»g, and is never so happy as wheu 
he can be allowed to feel jolly stupid.” 

What odd people those people are who write books and that 
sort of thing; yet Mr. is of very goud family, and goes 
into quite the best “sets,” when he cares to, which, according to 
his wife—who was one of the * * * * *’s, of Northamptonshire 
—isn't often: f r, whenever he isn't working or at « theatre, he 
sper.ds his time at some wretched out-of-the-way little Bohemian 
club, where they all sit up smoking lung common clay pipes tll 
daylight. 

I am sure Mrs. is very miserable sometimes. for he 
tells her she doesn’t ‘“‘urderstand him;” but I should like to 
know what he wants “understanding” yn. Understand, indee 1! 
I should very much again like to know how many men ever 
* understand " their t2v-s, or—putting it a little lower. perhaps— 
what is the averaye number of male creatures in a ball-room who 
are capable of “ understanding” the “ordinary Miss, don’t you 
know,” they condescend to “ore with their stupid talk. 

But I suppose it’s the fault of our bringing-up; we are 
taught— in our first lessons even—to sink all individuality—dear ! 
what a Jong word, and how well that dictionary Aunt Manta gave 
me comes in some'im: s—and to muske ourselves as much as pos- 
sible like the dolls we used to dress up when we wore short 
frocks and *‘ pinnies.” 

Yet there ’s an crfully big difference in our treatment of our 
dolls, and the men’s treatment of theirs—that is—vus. For we 
were never satisfied till we “understood ” our plaything. till we 
had taken it to pieces, held it up by the heels, and shiker out the 
sawdust; but the men, poor creatures, when do they ever dream 
of shaking out our sawdust?) We are © unknown quantities " to 
our lords and masters, and gen-rally remain so for ever aud ever; 
yet they talk of owr not “ understending ” rhem ! 


* Porexplanation of, aud introduction to, this Stury, see Nos. 158 und 159. - Jupy 
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UNION IS STRENGTH. 
You DON’T THINK HE’LL RUN AT US, HENRY, DO rou ? 


[Ocr. 12, 1870. 


Stamp Firm, Magra, anp I’LL BAcK you uP! Hk Won't BE ABLE TO TOSS US BO?TH TOGETHER, I DON’T THINK. 


But, Goodness ! I'm quite for- WSS 


getting all about the boat-race. | QoS. 

Well, we got to Seaford about} \ 
three o'clock, and found the 
little place in a high state of ex- 
citement. 

The race was to come off at 
three, so we lost no time in se- 
curing a boat, and getting rowed 
as near the starting-place as 
possible. 

The young lady racers were 
three in number, and, of course, 
each had her own circle of ad- 
mirers and “ backers "—shock- 
ingly fast, it seems, I do declare. 
But did they not just about look 
nice, though ! 

Imagine a splendidly formed 
girl of—not more, I should say, 
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loosely made white flannel tunic, 
cut square in front, and trimmed 
with dark blue satin, a short 
flounced petticoat of crimson 
silk, pantalettes, striped knicker- 
bockers, and shoes with silver 
buckles. 

This was Miss * # # # #', 
dress ; the other two were pretty 
much the same, with the ex- 2 = 
ception of the “colours,” which HVT IW A wep Recess Ss zeae 
—just like women all over—| |} | | asa ~) aA 
were shown in the petticoat. : BALE 

I couldn't help thinking what 
an immense improvement these 
dresses were over what girls 
generally wear when rowing. ) 
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THE FORESTER’S FATE: 
A Horrible Recollection of an Autumnal Holiday. 


recollect, when staying with the 
——’s, at Great Marlow, what 
a lot of girls used to row on the 
Thames, and dressed in the 
most absurd way, many of them 
actually in tight stays and 
paniers. Fancy pulling in a cor- 
set 2 Ja Pompadour, and feather- 
ing one’s sculls with a tremen- 
dous panier flopping about be- 
hind one! 

Talking about dresses, though, 
reminds me that I had another 
letter from Kitty, yesterday, who 
is sill stopping in New York. 
As usual with Kirrty, her “ news” 
is dresses; she really does write 
the most dressy letters of any 
girl I know. Nevertheless, and 
in spite of all her knowledge and 
taste—for I allow her that— 
poor Kitty doesn't seem to have 
‘got off” yet, or even to be 
any way near it. 

‘‘Costumes, do you know,” 
writes Kitty, “are more draped 
this month than ever, and I 
really believe the same style 
will go on all through the winter. 
Plaited flounces, however. are 
not quite so much worn as they 
were—I don't mean a pun. The 


& 'shades most Sashionable for cos- 


tumes now are grey over blue. 
violet over black, and buff over, 
brown. 

“Tet me, though, dear, put 


‘you up toa really useful hint. If 


‘ 
| 
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you want to buy a new tunic, have a black one, for you ‘ll find it 
look well over any colour, so long as it isn't too pale a shade. 

“ Here, now, is something to wake a note of :—tluck velvet is 
not worn as trimming on coloured things, as it was last winter ; 
now the tiimming must match the dress! You may, however, put 
any colour on a white dress. 

“Now, my ownest, I know you have rather a longish waist, but, 
to be in the fushion—and since Paris is in this dreadful state, we 
over here set the fashions now—you must really make it a litile 
longer. You may cut your body open in front, or square, if you 
like, but J recommend you to open it in a point, and finish off ut 
your waist with bows! 

“If you want to invest in a new bonnet at once, let it be plain or 
fancy straw, for you will be surprised to hear that straw has quite 
come in again this autumn. Small crowns and raised fronts are 
the go. Jf you fancy a white straw, trim it with velvet—any 
colour will do; but for a dlack use green—the brighter the 
better.” 

Kitty really does write most useful letters, much more so than 
most girls—who, if they do tell you anything in the ‘ dress " way, 
generally confine themselves to a description of the one they wore 
themselves at such and such a dance. 

How selfish yirls are to one anvther, to be sure! Why, even 
with Katie—it’s always Gorpon Bust, Gorpon Best, till I'm 
sick of the man’s very name; but she never dreams of asking me 
about Atoy. Yet I would give anything sometimes—when the 
candle is out—to have a good talk. 

When we were driving back this evening, after the boat-race— 
I was on the box-seat again—Major Granp was most nice; but 
as we came along over the east cliff and saw the thousand lights 
of Brighton befure us—so picturesque—and the dark, dark sea, 
with the stars glittering above it—I didn’t hexr a word he was 
saying—for I thought of just such another evening two long 
years—ah! how long and fur off they seem now—when I went out 
with ALoy into our verandah conservatory at Berkeley Square, 
after my birthday dance, and he spoke the first love-word< I had 
ever heard—oh, Atov!—and the stars then looked as they do 
now—cold, cold; but I didn’t heed them then. 

* # * * * ® ° 

Why. I do declare, it’s past one, and the candle almost burnt 

out. How cold and shivery I feel! I will go to sleep. 
(Zo he continued.) 
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SINGULAR CASE. 

My DEAR Jopy,—In the interests of ornithology, you will, I am sure, 
be pleased to hear of a fact connected with a little pet canary, the pro- 
perty of my youngest daughter. This bird showed in many ways a great 
affection for his mistress, and was often observed, when in his presence 
she spoke of having him stuffed after his decease, to assume a melancholy 
and thoughtful expression. On Saturday last the poor little canary died, 
having, wondeiful to relate, tirst made a good meal, and stuffed himself, 
thus even in his last moments betraying a consideration, an affection, and 
a desire to save trouble, which would have been creditable in a man, but 
seeins perfectly wiraculuus in a bird. Vonching for the truth of this 
statement, I remain, my dear Jupy, 

Yours veraciously, Brpgp. 


A VERY ODD DkEAM. 
Do I believe in dreams? Well, that’s as it happens. Sometimes 
I think there's something in them—sometimes I don’t. 

Last week I happened to stay a night at Clare. I had never 
been at Clare before, and never want to go again. It is a little 
town in the Fastern Counties, with nothing extraordi: ary about 
it, except the fragment of an old castle—a litle bit that OneweER 
CROMWELL left standing when he knocked down all the rest, I 
got intu the place Jute at night, went straight to an inn, and was 
sleeping comfortably enough in a snug bed, when I suddenly 
took to dreaming sbout this old castle. 

I thonght I was in bed, awake; that I got up, dressed myself, 
Went downstairs, let mys:If ont at the inn door into ‘he stable- 
yard (where I'd never been before), jnimped a wall (which I'd 
never seen), climbed up @ grassy mound (the existence of which 
I had never suspected), walked directly to the old ruined wall, 
picked up » rusty nail, with which I scraped out the mortar 
securing a peculiar shaped stone; and, having dislodged this, 
that behind it I found an ancient vase filled to the biim with 
gold coins! 

The dream, however, soon faded away, and I remained as'eep, 
happy enongh, tll about seven next muinivg, when the whistling 
of the osiler woke me up. 
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As I jumped out of bed, my dream of the previous night 
occurred t» me. 

I dressed myself quickly. and, curious to see whether there 
was anything in it, I went downstairs, and out into the yard. 

Wonderful ! 

There was the wall, there was the mound. 

I was svon ou the top. And there, sure enough, lay the rusty 
nail. immediately beluw the peculiar-shaped stone. 

Using the nail »s a chisel, I worked hard at the mortar, my 
hands trembling with eagerness, my nails bleeding. 

After half an hour's scraping I succeeded in dislodging the 
stone, which fell with a crash at my feet. 

I looked into the cavity. Zhere was no money-pot there 

* * * * * * 
This was rather a swindle. 
I have not had much faith in visions of the night since then. 


NON-INTERFERENCE POLICY. 


(See Cartoon.) 


To Jet things take what course they will is called the English way, 
We see a wrong committed, but to stay it make no sign ; 

We shrug up our shoulders —if we speak, we only say, 
‘*Oh, let it be! ‘t will right itself; ’t is no affair of mine.” 


A man may have his pocket pick'd —we watch the wily thief, 
And grimly smile upon him, as his larceny we divine; 

But no, we never speak a word, but stick to our belief— 
‘*Oh, let it be! ‘twill right itself; ’t is no affair of mine. 


A friend is swindled right and left—we thought it would be 

We knew the rogue for what he was, in spite of garments fine; 
Yet never interfered, but grimly mutter'd, as you know, 

**Oh, let it be! ‘t will right itself; ‘tis no affair of mine.” 


There ’s some one and his wife next door—an uncongenial pair; 
Each day we hear him beat her, and each day we hear her whine, 
Yet we do naught to hinder him, but passively declare— 
**Oh, let it be! ’t will right itself; ’t is no affair of mine.” 


A street-fight, perhaps, we witness—see a little weak man try 
In vain to hold his own: but why should we with him combine 
"T is easier to turn aside, or, as we pass on, cry— 
‘*Oh, let it be! 't will right itself; ’tis no affair of mine.” 
And, as ’tis thus in little things, ‘tis much tke same in great— 
We see a conqu’ring army, that has march'd across the Rhine, 
Engulphing in its onward course a one-time mighty state ; 
But——“‘ Let it be, ’t will right itself; "tis no affair of mine!” 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS 


Finlen Again 

Tx an article on the promotion of Messrs. Bears and Appr.r- 
cartH to Government honours, the Saturday Review fancies that 
possibly Mr. OvcEer may now think it worth his while to go to 
the Bar. Finten even may be encouraged to return and en- 
deavour to emulate his Jend-r” Surely Mr. Fincurn, at any 
rate, was at the bar before he left this country—part of his time 
at the public-house bar, and the remainder at the bar in front of 
the magistrate ! 


One to the Pontiff. 

Some time since, there was a Roman question, Now there 
isn't any—Victor Emanvrt. has answered it. In his letter to 
the Pope, he requests the Holy Father will ‘ consider Lome, 
and tells him the Royal treops ure necessary to protect him from 
the Romana. The Pope does. no doubt, “ consider Rome,” bat, 
as rraards the King’s lust assertion, he doubtless also considers 
Lt-a-ly! 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


A very One-sided Affair—The Prussians outside Paris ! 

Our or Sragon.—What are the most prominent features in,a parlia- 
mentary debate ?—The Aves and Nocs. 

Tux modern (k)night erraud t)—A hnsband sent for the doctor. 

What comic publications could any one mention, and at the same time 
tell a certain wag to beat an old and very much-respected lady !—*‘ Fun, 
punch Jupy.” 

Ira man told you to give his wife a hiding, what sweetheart of Jupiter s 
would he mention ‘—Hu-rop-a (You rope her). 

Dear Juopy,—When ‘Punch ” printed (see No. 1525) ‘* How to build 
houses for nothing—use Freestune”’—do youthink he forgot the Free- 
masons ’—~A Batu Brice. 
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Arter what occurred last week, 
Jupy felt it her duty to adopt 
harsh measures with Isaac 
Moszs. 

Discovered at breakfast (1) 
by an intelligent member of 
the Double X Division, Mo was 
straightway led into the pre- 
sence of the nearest police ma- 
gistrate, and asked to account 
for his conduct. 

In a few simple words, bro- 
ken by emotion, he described 
Stoper’s last moments upon 
the ‘‘ensanguined field.” 


Jupy was moved to tears by this recital ; 
but Jupy’s solicitor, producing evidence 
(2 and 3) picked up in Salisbury Court, 


asked for an explanation of their pre- 
sence in that locality. Without going 


into this question, Mo called witnesses to 
his character. One (4) had known} him 
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since he was a babe ; they had 
been as brothers, Another (5) 
had known him longer, and was 
ready to swear to it. A third 
CL. (6) (to whom Mr. Mosrs was 

SS engaged to be married), with 
the confiding simplicity of her 
sex, declared her conviction 
that Ikky was incapable of 
deceit. 

To this Ikgy added a touch- 
ing appeal, on account of his 
happy and guileless childhood 
(7), of which he gave some 
pleasing and touching details, 


a 
a 


Jupy and the young 
person IkkEyY was to be 
married to, wept in each 
other's arms. 

Need Jupy add, that 
Mo retired from the Court 
without a stain upon his 
character, and that Jupy’s 
solicitor produced an un- 
willing witness (8) (about twenty minutes too late), 
who certainly would have changed the aspect of affairs 
considerably, if he had come sooner. | 

Since then, Jupy 
has been informed 
that Mosks and 


SLOPER were ob- 
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served in the vi- 
cinity of the Court 
dancing a cancan 
diabolique (9). 
Jupy has done 
with them for ever, 
and she is_ told 
they are going to 
start an opposition comic paper. 
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THAT AFFAIR ; 


OvERB-NIGHT AND Next Mornino. 
Tus is very awkward about Jonnson. If he's an old friend of 
the WeEpowoops’, they'll tell him all I have said about him 


bilking me over that dinner. 
I was rather premature, I am afraid. If I had waited a little, 


it would have been better. What’s to be done? Luckily Joun- 
SON saves me from my embarrassment. 
“Ah, how are you?” he says, with enthusiasm “I owe you 


a thousand apologies ; but it’s quite ahistory. I must tell you 

presently, when we are alone.” 
Of course he explains, and pays, there ’s an end of the matter. 

_I must wait, I suppose. 

He seems on the best terms with every. one, 
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Never mind, let it burn. 7 . * x 

‘Lhe morning. . 

My head aches. I think the cool air may revive me a little. 
I'll take a stroll round the lawn and through the shrubbery. 

At the end of the shrubbery there is a gate, over which I lean 
and yawn. 
A respectable looking man approaches—a gentleman's servant 
apparently. 

“Mr. JOHNSON?” 

Here is an opportunity for learning something more about my 
friend. I therefore say “Yes,” carelessly, and ask where he 
comes from. 


Gg 


THE LATEST ANENT THE WAR. 


Ola Lady (just a little hard of hearing). 
THAT STUPID VESTRY HAVE BEEN AROUT TO LET 'EM DO IT. 


DEARY ME, YOU DON'T say so! 
MERCY UPON US, WE SHALL ALL BE MURDERED IN OUR BeEps. 


THE PROOSIANS SURROUNDED THE Parish? WHY, WHAT CAN 


(Goes away with an entirely wrong riew of the case, for the Old Gentleman said Paris, not Parish, 
only he couldn't make her understand. Meanrhile, the war continucs on the continent. 


I don’t like him to think I am quite such a stranger, so I, too, 
make myself at home. Between us, we pretty well monopolize 
the whole of the conversation. 

I certainly was much too hasty in summing up JoHNSON asa 
shuffling fellow. He is evidently highly connected, and used to 
the very best society. The fun of it is, he takes it for granted I 
know everybody he does, and keeps appealing to me, Of course 
I do know eome very good people, but not quite his set. 

While Jounson and I talk, Jack, of the Onety-oneth, flirts 
with the young Jady, and Old Wepey listens with all his eyes 
and ears, and pushes round the bottle. 

We push round the bottle a good deal, both at dinner and 
afterwards, and I am slightly giddy and confused when I reach 
my bedroom ; for it has been agreed that I am to stop all night. 

Jounson and I have had a talk before this, and he has ex- 
plained everything. I am at this moment slightly foggy as to 
the exact nature of the explanation, but at the time I felt per- 
fectly satisfied with it. : 

He hasn't paid me for the bill, as yet, but that’s all right. 
He's the right sort, I am sure of it. 

I wish I had not taken quite so much. Hanged if I haven't 
got into bed and left the candle burning. 


“TI want you, Hicans, alias Jounson,” says he, “about that 
cheque; ” and, before I have the ghost of a notion what is going 
to happen, my wrists are enclosed, with a couple of snaps, by 
something smooth and cold the gentleman's servant has pro- 
duced from his coat-tail pocket. 

* # # * * * # 

There has been a fearful scene. I have had the most awful 
difficulty to convince the detectives and the Werpcwoops that 
I am not Hicerns, alias Jonnson, and probably nothing would 
have convinced them, had it not been that, when looked for, the 
real, or unreal, Jounson was found to have bolted. 

# + * + # # 

There have been explanations. It seems that Cousin Jack 
had made acquaintance with the sham Joxnnson only a day or 
two before, and had, very imprudently, introduced him to the 
WeEnewoops in the way we have seen. 

The question of imprudence naturally leads Cousin Jack to 
inquire what Old Wepcy knew of me. 

My position, as an avowed old friend of the miscreant JouNson, 
is not pleasant, and the explanation I make for the fibs I told 
overnight, in backing up JoHNson’s lies, seems scarcely satis- 
factory. # * # + + + 
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I have not been exactly kicked out, but the hint that was 
given me to go was a broad one. 
* * # * # * 

I have no money, and no one will lend me any. I had better 
try and find a remote public-house somewhere, and stop there 
till NopaLrer, my landlady in town, can rescue me. I must write 
to her at once. 

# * % * # + 


I have written. I am waiting for an answer. 
* + * + * 


% + 
I am still waiting. 
+ % * + + * * 
Ditto. 
* + * * # * 
Do. 
* * # * # * * 


I have been waiting three days. The landlord looks at me 
askance. He has asked for his bill. Some rumour of Tuat 
Arralr has reached him. He is deucedly uncivil. 

# * * + * * 

T am still waiting. This sort of thing can't go on much longer. 
Supplies are cut off. I am living on bread and cheese. There 
has even been some allusion to the police. 

* * * * #* * * 

At last! She has come. She is provided with means, but 
requires the fullest explanation. 

I have given it. I have grovelled. I am forgiven. 

She has paid the bill, and carried me off in triumph. We are 
en route for Margate. We are alone in a second-class carriage 
(she wouldn’t stand first). We are alone, and she has again 
called me Ducky. 

* # * * * * ® 

We are at Margate. Itis all over with me. The banns have 

been put up. 
* * * * * # * 

What a fate for one so young and gifted, with a long life 
yet before him! But there is no escape that I can see. 

She has been buying up my debts. I am hers body and soul. 
She has lent me a few more pounds, which I lay out in brandy 
and the strongest cigars. I must stifle remorse at any cost. 

* * * * ° * * 

The bitter cup is drained to the dregs. She has married me. 

Tue Enp. 


THE 


YOUNG LADY OF BERKELEY SQUARE." 
(Private and Confidential.) Q 

The “ Norfolk,” Brighton. 

Friday, October 14th. 

Blowing here, the last few days, tremendously, and really the 
exhibitions to be seen on the parade, now and then, are most 
peculiar. It seems to me that the wind always picks out the 
wrong people—those who positively can’t afford to “show” in 
that way. Talk about croquét for giving some people an insight 
into other people's ‘“‘ understandings,” it’s just nothing to this 
Brighton wind! | 

I am sure, till yesterday, I always had the greatest confidence 
in that second D. girl; but, Goodness! the aw/fulest pair of sticks 
possible. Some one should really advise her to keep indoors 
when there's so much wind about, and the chances of an exposé 
—perhaps, too, under the very eyes of her best parti—and I 
know the second D. can't afford to be careless on that point. 
F'Lorencr D. is not 80 young as she used to be, and already uses 
powder most pa/puhly. 

In spite of the wind—thongh J am not afraid of it, as I'ro- 
RENCE D. is, for certain reasons hinted above—this place is very 
enjoyable now. Of course there isn't much to do, but then it’s 
80 jolly sometimes having nothing to do but to sit still with a 
book before one, looking out over the sea and thinking—thinking 
of the oid days. 

Heigho! Well, but I suppose we all of us do have our “old 
days.” Why, I recollect when my first governess caine, I used 
to go back—in my mind's eye, as somebody says somewlicre—to 
my “‘old days,” when I was allowed to eat as much strawberry 
jam at breakfast as I liked. Miss Backuorp soon stopped thut, 
and thence my “ old days” at nine years old. 

Ay, and what used to hold good in pinafores, now holds good 


* For explanation of, and introduction to, this Story, see Nos. 158 and 159.— Jupy. 
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in corsets and paniers. When I was nine years of age Miss 
BacksporD made me dreadfully miserable by stopping my rasp- 
berry jam ; now something else has been stopped, and—— well, 
I suppose Mamma did it for the best. What, after all, is five 
hundred a year ?—and Atoy's expectations were so poor ! 

Yet, as I sit idle all the morning here, looking out across the 
gleaming sea, I can’t help going back to those old times. 

Old times! It is scarcely more than a year since I knew that 
Atoy—well, was fond of me. Let me see, it was at the Bra- 
BAZONS’ first dance of last year's season I first met him. Ah, hor 
well I recollect it! I don’t think I ever looked better than I did 
in that plain white ¢wle frock. Dear Atoy! 

* * * ¢ * * ° 

Monday, October 17th. 

Had my /irst swimming lesson this morning at Baitv’s! 

Had never been in the swimming-bath there before, and was 
quite agreeably surprised to find it such a nice place. I can't 
say, though, that learning to swim is so nice; it may be nice 
when you know hove, but the “ knowing-how process,” as KaTiz 
says, is dreadfully tiresome. 

KatiE swims capital/y, and to see her taking “ headers” off as 
coolly as possible is wonderful. She just puts her hands up 
above her head, gives a little sort of cry, and splosh, in 
a twinkling she's out of sight inside the water. 

Then to see her come wp again some yards from where she 
went in, her masses of yellow hair all coiled up in a silk net, her 
tiny hands striking out in regular strokes, and her little white 
teeth glistening as she smiles, is delicious. She seems positively 
to enjoy it, and to see her floating om her back, and doing what 
she calls ‘“‘ the steam-engine business "—which is kicking up her 
dear little ‘‘tootsies" in the air, and making all the water in 
a, perfect foam—is really quite a sight. 

I am quite sure if a certain person could only but see Katie 
just then—the French bathing-dress she has, trimmed with blue, 
and fitting beautifully, suits her charmingly—he would propose 
on the spot. 

Tuesday, October 18th. 

Oh, dear, such an event ! 

Coming back this morning, about twelve, after my swimming- 
lesson at Duitt's, I met Mamma with one of her regular im- 
portant faces. She asked me to come with her, as she had 
‘something ” to tell me, ‘‘most momentous.” 

Well, I went after her, all of a flutter; she shut the door care- 
fully behind us, then came up to me, and, taking both my hands 
in hers, told me, with the inportant voice she puts on some- 
times, that ‘‘ Major Granp was waiting for me in the drawing- 
room!” 

‘And, my dear child,” she continued, “recollect, he will bea 
most ercelient match, and Iam sure a good—very good Husnanp!” 

You ‘might have knocked me down with the feather of my 
favourite hat. 

Just fancy that nice, good-natured, kind, dirling old dear of a 
Major Granp wanting to marry me! The very last person in the 
world J should have thought would have been—I was really going 
to say—so stupid. 

However, I went down to the drawing-room. 

ox * * * * * * 

The poor dear man—how nervous he was, how he fidgeted with 
the flower in his button-hole till it came utterly to grief, how red 
he got, and how he blew his poor dear nose till I thought he 
would never have done with it! 

And yet it was all about me, whom, real/y, he only honoured by 
noticing. For every one knows Major Granp—his name, 
famous for a soldier's bravery, his natural man's chivalry, his 
gentle, unfailing courtesy, and his sixteen thousand a year, and 
old family place in Oxfordshire. 

But, really, when I saw the man—whom all fear and respect, 
when they don't /ove him—standing by the fireplace as awkward 
as a schoolboy, all throwyh me, I thought more of all his goodness 
and nol/eness than of his money. Was J worth all this ? 

Of course I was a little fool; but then, you know, I am a little 
fool sometimes. 

So I didn't know a bit what to say. 

He saw me hesitating and getting stupid, and left the fireplace 
to come up close by me. 

What could I do?—he was so kind and good. When I told him 
he was too good for me, he only said he was too old, and ‘that 
made it all square, you know. Would I let him try and make 
up for it by the, &c., of a life, kce.?” 
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or, “Irregular” Warfare. 


the horrors of Bazeilles must have been matched by many similar atrocities of which we have not heard. 


« 
b] 


THE FRENCH SINBAD 


Up to October 11 it is 


s. It is not enough for the Germans to carry starvation, misery, 


When small bodies of irregulars annoy the enemy, and cut off 


‘* AccorpING to a statement emanating from German sources at Berlin, 


asserted—or shall we say confessed—that twenty villages have been burnt and 1] 
and ruin amongst the population along their lines of march—they superadd to these calamities 


50 peasants shot for carrying on illicit warfare against the German 


a persecution altogether unusual in warfare. 


f conquerors if they declared that country people 


and women and children horribly massacred as a retaliation for acts of irregular warfare, is to 


The Prussians would even be straining the rights o 
ed by most European States."’-—Standard. 


stragglers, they are not committing military crimes any more than regiments which charge in the open field. 


actually taken with arms in their hands would be liable to be shot 


: but to say that innocent villages shall be burnt 


(Sez Pace 261. 


‘ 
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ovtrage that feeble remnant of humanity which qualifies the barbarism of warfare as con luc 
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What could I say ? 

I stood there by the table, getting red and white, hot and cold, 
and fidgeting nervously with my album, which happened to be 
near, while he—quite self-posscssed now—went on talking so 
well, 

Another two minutes and I should have said ‘* Yes.” 

Suddenly, and in an absent, preoccupied way, I opened the 
alb um. 

Khe album came open at the place it was so well accustomed to 
be opened at, and—great heavens !—there wus ALGY gazing out 
at ene! : 

te * * & + sie * 
Standing by the table, looking out before me across the sea— 
yet seeing nothing there—it all came back to me in a rush. Major 
Granp’s voice was still speaking to me—/from a distance, as it 
were—yet it was not his voice I heard, but another's, though 
speaking the same language. 

Yes, that old far-off time, and the very scene itself, was as 
distinct and clear a photograph as the one looking out at me 
from the album. 

I saw and felt it all—the “garden” in Berkeley Square, the 
moonlight which blanched his face into white marble, and made 
his large eyes look so large and melancholy, the pleading softness 
of his voice, the clasp of his hand in mine—ah me, what elo- 
quence is there in the touch of some hands !—the sweet perfume 
of the hanging clematis, the low whispering of the wind in the 
trees over our heads, the sort of hard lump that would rise in my 
throat, and the odd—so odd, it seemed to me then—feeling which 
came with it, 

I didn’t know what that feeling meant then; I do now, and I 
do know that Major Granp, with all his goodness, can't ma e it 
comeatall! * * * * & # 

What shall I say to him es 


% + * 
* * * * * * 


LITTLE ESSAYS ON SMALL THEMES: 
On Fine Frocks and Pretty Sentiments. 


Au! but it must be very delightful to be born rich and beautiful, 
and have nothing in the wide world to do but eat, drink, smile, 
look pretty, and go by-by when bed-time arrives. 

There are so very few of us who are rich, and fewer still who 
are even passably good-looking; and yet I suppose some fortu- 
nate creatures exist (though I never happen to have met with 
one) who are surpassing lovely and absurdly well off. Yes, 
there must be such beings, or all our authors and artists are 
outrageous humbugs; and, between ourselves, I am not at all 
certain they are not. 

Turn to your Jollet of last month (I suppose, of course, you 
take in Mr. Lancaster's delightful little Journal of fashion, 
polite literature, and the beuux arts), and gaze, as I am doiny, in 
rapture, upon Plate 2. 

What a sweet scene have we here! Three lovely forms, attired 
in the latest novelties, whose tenderest sympathies have been 
excited by the violent death of a dicky-bird of strange plumage. 
It is a fair creature in pearl-grey poplin who is most shocked by 
the sad occurrence, and draws back with a gentle shudder from 
the slaughtered innocent, which o beautiful being in a sweetly 
pretty corsage a busques holds towards her. Another lovely one, 
in maize batiste, looks on a jittle indifferently, I am sorry to say, 
and has half turned her back upon the group; but she is very 
charming, nevertheless, and has on a most becoming straw 
bonnet « la Bourbon, with bows and ends of chestnut gros gruin 
and nasturtiums. 

It seems to me, somehow, although the argument may not be 
altogether logical, that so much prettiness to some extent ex- 
cuses a large amount of cruelty, and I myself have been behaved 
very badly to by maize batiste, and yet bear no particular malice, 
now that the wound is healed again. 

But I like best to think upon the tender-hearted darling in the 
pearl-grey poplin, and I feel sure that when the slaughtered bird 
of strange plumage shall have been roasted, and served with 
bread-sauce and brown gravy, she will not eat a morsel of it, if 
there are other things she Jikes better upon the table. 

“Poor thing!” I fancy I hear the young lady say who holds 
the bird in her soft little hand; and I warrant me her heart is 
aching for the unhappy biped within the corsage a basques. 

‘¢ What a shame to kill it!” says the pearl-grey poplin, a tear- 
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drop glistening on her silken lash; and then the maize batiste 
sighs the very smallest sigh, and says, ‘‘ Oh yes, dear, isn’t it 
dreadful!” and gracefully ascends the steps leading into the 
house, with a consciousness of the effectiveness of her chestnut 
velvet trimmings. 

I am not quite sure that all this pretty tenderness would have 
been. enough to reconcile the bird of strange plumage to his fate, 
had he known what was going to happen; but it is not all of us, 
mind you, who are capable of exciting sympathy in maize butiste 
and pearl-grey poplin, even if we die for it. 

For my part, I prefer keeping my life, and going on unloved, 
with a steadily increasing corpulency and a contented mind. 


CONNOR’S SALUTE. 
“ TcH-I-1-cK !” 

This is the salutation every one gets from Connor, and accom- 
panying it always comes a peculiarly painful dig of Connor’s two 
fingers just beneath the lower ribs, very irritating and exceed- 
ingly unpleasant. 

He means no harm—“ it’s a way he’s got;” this is what 
Coxnor says, with an unconscious grin on his jovial features, 
whilst you are writhing. Probably he doesn't, for he’s one of 
those preposterously cheerful beasts who are always overflowing 
with spirits, and don't care twopence for dignity. But, you see, 
I'm “in the City,” and his “TVchick!” and his playful thrust 
don’t look well round about the Stock Exchange—confound him! 

The other day, however, I was going down Cheapside, when, 
on the other side of the way, who should I see but my cheerful 
friend, with his back to me, walking along at a great rate. A 
sudden thought struck me, that it would be a good notion to pay 
Mr. Cheerful Connor a little bit back in his own coin. 

Accordingly I crossed over, chuckling to myself. Keeping 
carefully out of his sight, and walking sharply, I soon got behind 
him, and could hardly help bursting out laughing, as I thought 
of his coming surprise and sudden exclamation. 

He was pelting along sturdily, with his broad shoulders thrown 
back and his arms swinging, and in one hand his favourite 
blackthorn. Carefully picking out the precise spot in his ribs 
where he had so often hurt me, I suddenly gave him a tremen- 
dous dig, at the same time imitating his voice and calling out 
loudly, ** Tchick!"’ 

You should have seen him turn round ! 

“What are you about, you idiot?” he cried. 

Unfortunately I had made a slight mistake. It wasn’t Connor 
at all, but somebody quite as big and a good deal fiercer, 
* * * * * * ® 

When I got rid of my black eyes, and could walk again 
without crutches, I went to the City once more; but I haven't 
tried Connor's salute since then. It costs too much for doctor- 
ing. 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


; A Surprise for the Admiralty, 

In investigating the claims of the relatives of the crew be- 
longing to the unfortunate ship Captain, more than one Jady has 
occasionally appeared as the wite of the same man—each 
claimant producing papers apparently proving her position. 
But authorities were even more astonished to receive applica- 
tions from~ more than one lady claiming to be the mother of 
the same man. It may be possible, perhaps (especially for a 
sailor), to have more than one wife at a time, but it has generally 
been regarded as impossible to have more than one mother, any- 
how. It really looks as if these grieving ladies were anxious to 
obtain possession of what the deceased had left behind! 


Evident Enough. 

One of our ‘contemporaries, discussing the great war-balloon 
question, asks, ‘‘ What would be the result, if the man as well as 
the balloon were riddled with shot? Or how if the balloon 
were to escape unhurt and the man be killed? What if the 
balloon were never to come down again?”’ The answer to this 
is plain enough. In the last case, the riddle would have to be 
given up. 


Stick to Facts. 

Wuy won't people leave us our delusions? If there was one 
thing we devoutly believed in, it was that inscrutable, awful, 
ubiquitous individual, the London detective. Yet now we,are 
told, in the report of the Chief Commissioner of Police recently 
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made public, that “the detective police actually consisted, up to 
the middle of the year 1869, of fifteen persons only.” This won't 
do. How is it possible, when there has been a cletective in five 
novels out of six that have been published in London during the 
last ten years ? -_—— 
Aprés cela, le Deluge. 

Wurst things are looking rather ugly on the continent, there 
is a sort of notion that our military authorities are not up to the 
mark. ‘This we are glad to be able to contradict. Impressed 
with a deep sense of the importance of preparation for the worst, 
thev have just decided on a new form of salute for private 
soldiers! People may now make their minds easy, fur, though 
this may not perhaps be all that is necessary, it is, at least, a 
very salutary beginning. ——— 
Not Exactly a Turco. 

Srxck the siege, some of the letters from Paris have been 
rather trying, ‘lake the following from one of them, dated 
Paris, October 12 :—" We have pass:4 another quies day, and I 
have not heard of a shot having been fired. Old soldiers having 
serve l between 1792 and 1815, and who can still carry arms, are 
invited to present themselves.” Just bear in mind that a soldier 
in 1792 wonld then probably be twenty years old, and in 1870 of 
course only nincty-eight ! 


An Explanation. 

We are told, on authority, that a great number of recruits 
having been added to the army, steps are being taken to secure 
their efficiency as sneedily as possible. ‘There can be no breach 
of confidence in letting the public know what is the nature of 
one of these steps. It is—pray don't mention if again—it is the 
goose step. 


A Boon. 

A pretty widely diffused advertisement runs as fuollows:— 
YE THIRD SET OF TEETH (free by post seven stamps). Apply to 

Messieurs Moses and Aaron, &e. &c. 

This is pratifyiny. Coasidering the awful fuss we make over our 
first sot, and the trouble they are until they are all gone, it is 
pleasant to know one can have another lot, without any bother, 
for sevenpence. Teally, the dentists are excelling themselves— 
this sort of thing is quite transcend-dental, 


“TRREGULAR” WARFARE. 
(See Cantoon,) 

Wao, when the French they went to fieht, 

Declared they'd strive with all their might 

T’o druw the line ‘twixt wrong and right? 
The Prussiang. 

Who said they ’d have it understood 

That they were honest men and god ; 

And then grabb’d everything they could ? 
The Prussians, 


Who, passing a de’enceless town, 
In idle frolic burn it down, 
To aid the national renown ? 


The Prussians. 


A villager defends his cot 
And property—as who would not ?— 
Who is it straightway has him shot ?? 
The Prussians, 


Whose only acts are to oppress? 
Who makes poor children parentless, 
All in the name of righteousness ? 
The Prussians. 


Who women and their children maim ? 
Who in this war are most to blame? 
Who may get plunder—can’t get fame ? 
The Prussians. 


JUDY'S OWN DREAMER. 

To dream that you are taking a moonlight walk with the young lady of 
your affections, is a sign of a cold in the head. 

To dream that you are a cork, and that some one has put a screw 
through y ov, is a sign of something unpleasant. 

To dream that a hideous monster of appalling personal appearance is 
gitting om your chest, playing the drum on your head, is a sign of an 
approaching visit from the doctor. 

To dream you are eating thistles is unlucky. 

To dream of Jupy is the happicst thing that can happen to anybody, 
and is a sure sign of gool fortune. 


sii pment ea D2 


JUDY'S PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Wurtst Europe has been shaken to its very centre by a deplorable War, 
Jupy has not been without her share of mental anxiety, for she has had to 
decide to whom her Prize should be given. 

The task she set herself was an onerous one, for how could she possibly 
hope to avoid giving offence to disappointed candidates? In all, about 
three hundred answers have been received to Jupy’s question of ‘‘ Ought 
a Man to beat his Wife?” and a large number of them have appeared in 
print. Many are very good, notably those of Expertgnxtia, CyMro, 
J. Svapvy, Lycuncus, Broomstick, and one in No. 180, sent anonymously. 

But it is to G. V. W., whose answer appears in No. 173, that Jupy, by 
the alvice of a jury of spinsters of various ages, has awarded her prize. 

If G. V. W. will forward name and address, the Prize (any one volume 
of Jupy chosen) will be sent him. Meanwhile, Jupy begs to propound 
her next question, and to invite further competition amonz her sub- 
seribers ; promising, however, that in future no prize can be awarded 
unless the real name and address accompany eich answer—not for publi- 
cation, only in case the answer should be the chosen one. Jupy’s next 
question is this :— 

Ought a Woman to Accept her First Offer, or Wait ? 


THE TRIUMVIRATE. 
Witat law is proclaim'd in the Hall of the Coger, 
Knacted by Merriman, Brapiavon, and Opcer 
Go tell it abroad, you, chicf of their followers— 
Fenians, Socialists, wretched pot-wallopers ; 
Hyde Park railers, City black-mailers ; 
Charing Cross spouters, Shoe Lane doubters! 
No need to print it with type dipp’d in caustic — 
Their names clearly show it, when placed in acrostie. 
Loud-voiced demagogues, wanting a job, 


M E&RRIMAN 
O DGER 
B RADLAUGH, 


The law they proclaim is that of the 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY'S PEN. 


Wuart is the difference between Margate and Ramszate ?—S. 

Wen would Paris most resemble a pea ?—When it was being sbelled. 

Wirat is the difference between a salute of 100 guns in the time of 
Grorak IIT. and a nervous medicine ?—One is a salvo formerly and the 
other is salvo latterly. 

A Fuasuy Arratrn—A Mitraillense. 

Movine in Unfashionable Circles —Wearing crinolines. 

Wuy have the French boursiers stopped speculation ?—Because all their 
capital is invested, 

QUELLE est la différence entre le Pape et GuILLAUME L’ANTI-PAPE }— 
Le Parr est Pre Neuf; et lAnti-Parr un pi-gnouf. 

Tir Roman Fall—The Pope losing his temporal power. 

Wuat leaf is the most unwelcome in a house ?—A bay leaf (bailiff). 

Horrisitté Occurrence.—The landlady of a public house in a well- 
known London thoroughfare was lately brought before a magistrate, 
on acharge of having killed her kin (kilderkin) with a punch on (pun- 
cheon) the head. 

QUESTION FOR THE VoLUNTEERS.—What is the difference between a 
marksman and a man of mark ? 

Ir Midsummer Night's Dream, at the Queen's Theatre, is a spectacle, 
would two such dramas he a pair of spectacles ? 

Tue Royau Assrent.—Before, a forlorn hope ; after, hope for Lorn, 


a 


THE ONLY JONES AT THE PLAY. 


Dean Mapam,—Our shop is being whitewashed just now, but we shall 
Koon open with something in the legitimate way, which will rather 
astonish you. None of your railway trains and explosions, if you please, 
but something with some good, steady, solid, up-and-down talking in it, in 
sncils of from twenty minutes to three-quarters of an hour at a stretch, 
whilst me and the other sups. stand behind and shift our weight from 
one leg to the other, and back again when the other gets tired. One 
point of the legitimate business is, that the talking always lies between 
two or three in front, and when a sup. gets in his sentence edgeways, his 
voice is such a surprise to you, you can’t catch the words. However, 
it's legitimate, and better than all your sensational and realistic rubbish. 

Meanwhile, I have been round to see the other shows. I am ashamed 
to say, after the smashers from the serious critics, that I thought The Odds 
jolly amusing, and the railway scene a triumph of scenic effect. I have 
my doubts about the get-up of the officers, and the fit of their clothes, 
more especially Miss Brsnor’s—who, by the way, though she does anything 
but Jook the character, acts very well indeed. Miss Foorg, Miss Huangs, 
and Mis. Strpmkxs and Miss Carty ve are all excellent. Mr. PARSELLE 
earrics off the laurels among the men, with a capital bit of life-like 
acting; and Mr. Houston is very good, and s0 is a geutleinan who doubles 
a Punch showman and a literary hack. é 

At the Queen’s Theatre there is a little girl called Wriont (and think 
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THE DREADFUL SELL. | 


“Comer,” said the Fair Laviyta, with a girlish giggle, ‘‘ Ir HE'S ASLERP WE REALLY OUGHT TO WIN A PAIR OF GLovEs !” : 
[But the poor fellow wasn’t. He had got away to a quiet spot to work up two or three of those Tittle | 


impromptu things he does for Jupy on the quiet, for he wouldwt lke some of the parishioners to know 


he was guilty of making comic copy. 


And, by the way, perhaps, it is rather too much of a fashion to make comic copy now-a-days out of these poor 
neglected Lavinias. The youngest and prettiest among us may grow old in course of tine, and unborn 
babies may grow up by then and jeer at us in their turn. The prospect is not a very cheering one.] 


her Christian name is Titty), whom you ought to go and see, for she is 
certainly a wonder. Besides her, there are also some good scenery and 
dresses, a hundred and fifty elves, Mr. Ryprr, Mr. Marston, and 
Mr. Preps; and the play is the Midsummer Night’s Dream of the late 
Mr. WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 

Of course, before this, you have seen Mr, Tom Taytor’s latest pro- 
duction at the little Wych Street theatre? Well. if you didn’t, you 
should have gone to listen to the awful storm, ‘‘ By Codale Tarn ;” it was 
a quiverer, / can tell you, especially the flash of streaky lightning that 


— ——_-e—e 


knocked the poor gentleman in a most precipitous way over the yawning! 
preciy ice. ; ; 
I am also informed that the 7wo Roses, at the Vaudeville, are 
not roses at all, but downright hardy evergreens, warranted to keep. 
alive all through the cold weather; that clever Miss Netty Power is! 
still the life and soul of Von Carlos there ; and that Mr, Burwanp’s new! 
burlesque will be ‘‘done” next Satyrday, in which Miss E. Farren will! 
appear. Why is this thusness—as Mr. A. Warp would say? 
Tux Onty Jones. 
o_o a ——— 
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(1. sang the praise of “ smiling 


fort A! 


5 4 ” ~ SASy 
A) morn, RAC 

; F a1 . SA BA BRQQY 
<9 And “hailed” the rising sun; QA AN SY 


“Tow sweet,’ wrote he, ‘‘to rise at 
dawn ’’— 


(He never rose till one). 


Of wedded love, too, would he sing, 
And calm domestic life ; 
‘‘Marrisge,” wrote he, “’s a_ holy 
thing "’— 
(Ile used to beat his wife). 


Beauty he praised all else above ; 
“And much preferr'd to gold, 

A youthful maiden’s lasting love "— 
(His wife was rich and old). 


NOBLE SENTIMENTS. — A. GIN-SPIRATION. 


= 


He wrote, “The noblest use of wealth 

SSS Is succouring the many, 

| And doing others good by stealth"— 
(He never gave a penny), 


He wrote, “I hold that man a sof, 
And sunk in moral torpor, fh 
Who honoureth his parents not "— 
(His mother died a pauper). : 


“ Against the drunkard's wicked ways, 
Until my latest breath; ‘os 

A sad, reproving voice I'll raise"— _ 
(He drank himself to death). 


© 


And they who all his works have real 
(With moral precepts rife), 
Say that the Poet must Ol é 
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Qudo’s Half-yensly Speeches. 


SPEECH No. 8. 


(NV. B.—The other seven have yet to be spoken, but active measures are being taken to remedy this omission. ) 


‘[’ the hour of noon on Tuesday, the 18th instant, when all the world of Fleet 
Street, as is its wont in the merry Springtime, was making hay whilst the 


sun shone, Jupy threw open her window and thus addressed the crowd :— 


“ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,” she said, “we are going to have a New 
Volume next week (Profound sensation). Cases for binding our Last 
Volume may still be obtained in the Office, price only Two Shillings (Tu- 
multuous cheers). A reduction will be made if a large number are taken 


(Deafening yells). 


‘To leave for a timc Home topics, Ladies and Gentlemen, I regret to 


see that poor France is still in trouble. I hope things will mend soon, 


but I'am sorry that the Prussians didn’t get the thrashing they deserved 
(hear, hear). For myself, I have got over my Census and Vaccination 
very comfortably, and have some idea of starting another New Theatre, and a few Daily Papers, to supply 


a void that has long been felt (Profound sensation number two). 


‘A letter I hold in my hand informs me that the newly-marnied couple are well and happy. I allude, 
of course, to my young friend Lorne and his charming Bride. To this, I think, I need only add that 
Volume Nine will be much better than usual, though the price of the Weekly Number will still be 
Twopence only (Rapture). 


'“T think I am at liberty to inform you that several people are shortly expected to come up to Town in 
search of an Exhibition—nature unknown—supposed to be built or building inthe W. or S.W. district. Also 
that Oysters are expected to keep their price this season ; that Mr. Lowe has very nearly invented a new Tax; 


and that Doctor Darwin has at length discovered the Missing Link at an Eastern music-hall. 


“T could easily keep you a few hours longer (Movement); but, on the contrary, I think I shall now shut 


up——the window (Murmurs of satisfaction). 


“IT will therefore conclude by expressitig a hope that the able-bodied officer I sec below will ran the 


maority of youin. Officer, do your duty!” 


[He did J | 
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MY VIS-A-VIS; OR, THE DREAM AND THE WAKING. 


‘“‘ First to Brighton—single!” The Eraf The organ of the “profession"”—a newspaper 
“Just catch it, sir; just startin’—this way—here you are, sir— | which nobody thinks of reading save actors and actresses ;—often 
luggage all right—thank you kindly, sir.” ; have I looked at its mysterious advertisements with awe and 
Phew! close shave that. curiosity. ‘I'he desire of my heart and fond wish of my soul is, 


As the 11.40 express to Brighton clears slowly out of Victoria | then, at last in a fair way of being gratified. I see before me 
Station, and I doff my chimney-pot for a smoking-cap, I become | now the chance of making the acquaintance of an Actress! 
aware for the first time OE — Trembling with eager- 
that I am not alone in ness and expectation, I 
the compartment. essay to open a conversa- 

A young lady is sit- tion....... am successful. 
ting opposite me, reading She deigns to reply to 
a newspaper. ‘“‘ Beg par- my colloquial — efforts. 
don, I'm sure "—with a She smiles—so sweetly. 
vivid recollection of my Surely I have seen 
dissipated-looking velvet that smile—that expres- 
fez and open cigar-case sive mouth—behind the 
—‘really thought the footlights. But who, tho 
fellow had put me into is she? It—the smile— 
the smoking-carriage.” is very like Miss Watk- 

‘Pray do not stop on INGsTICK’s, Of the Picca- 
my account; J don't dilly—at least, what I 
mind smoke in the least.” imagine it to be like “ off 

A sweet musical voice the stage.” Yet, that Nose 
from behind the news- —Miss W.'s is always 
paper, and a pair of dark- severely Grecian, and 
ly-luminous eyes flashed she couldn't ‘‘ make up” 
up at me over ditto. her nose. Those darkly- 

This same provoking luminous eyes are un- 
paper permits me to see commonly like Miss 
a mass of soft golden- LotttrE DE Monrmo- 
brown hair under a gipsy RENCY'S, of the Bijon; 
hat, the most wonder- yet how to account for 
fully long silken lashes the chin? Miss L. pk M. 
veiling downcast eyes, has the dearest little 
and the dearest, daintiest dimple in it possible, 
little nez retroussé in the and she couldn't ‘‘ make 
world; the rest of my WORTHY -OF. NOTE. up” a dimple very well. 
vis-a-vis’ face is shrouded What little Bonkrns said was, that he con- Old Wurztes, however, only wishes he could It is distractingly puz- 


sidered the Parley-yoos were rather worse catch some of those German chaps among his Hq | ig- 
from my ardent gaze by than nowheres. turnips, and he'd show ’em who was master. zling. 1 ages being dis 


the pages of the Fra. (Meanwhile, the Land of the Brave ond Free still preserves a strict neutrality! |b)\ tracted ‘and) puzzled till 
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we reach Brighton, and am startled from my dream by the re- 
quest of “ Tickets! please.” 

I give up my ticket. She gives up hers—to me. In passing it 
to the guard I touch her hand. Ecstasy! The hand of Genius! 
Of Tragedy, perhaps, or Burlesque—trunks—pink what-d’ye- 


callums rapture ! 

Shall I—may I look after her lugeage? 

Thanks—her brother is to meet her; he will do that. Good 
morning.” 

A sweet smile—a glance flashed up from the darkly-luminous 
eyes, and—she is gone J * * * * * 


Two days later, I was much in need of—well, why disguise 
it ?—of some warm socks. I entered a shop in the King’s Road; it 
was very full, so I sat down on a hard chair and waited my turn. 

“What can I do for you, sir?” 

That musical voice, that sweet smile, those darkly-luminous 
eyes! Yes, ‘tis——’tis she / * * * * + 

And she charged me three shillings and fourpence for a pair 
of sccks which didn’t even keep me warm. 

Such is Romance, and such is Life! 


THE POTIRON PAPERS. 
On our Social Abuses.—No. 1. 

Mrs. THE Epitoress,—I wish to express my opinions upon the diverses 
questions of the day, in your honorable orgue de Barbarie. 

But prealablement it must that J may mention I am here uniquely to 

make some studies of mceurs among you eccentric insularics. Numbers 
—myriads of my compatriotes are at present here with the same purpose. 
It is épating! Such is the thirst for learning in our siécle. Voici ce que 
c’est que le progrés ! : 

On arriving, I seek the classic temples. I begin by the Lycée, where 
one presents a spectacle soporifique, called the Afen in the Gape. My 
admiration was unbounded! How apropos the title! How the direction 
have hit the right nail with their head! 

The mauresque always possessed a charme inouie for me, so to the 
beauties of the Alhambra J next direct myself. Beauties there are in 
mass; but, I avow, of another manner than what I expected. The 
spectacle is un peu polisson—what you call naughty, but nice. How it is 
satirique, too, to call the cancan our dance nationale! 

One tribute to the virtue of this country. What morality! What 
pudeur! It is sublime! 

Your Lor Chambellan is an autorité on petticoats. 
are shockéd at the cancan. 

I see in my imagination all the Cour d'Ecosse blushing at once! Stern 
immaculates ! The directeur remonstrates in a letter to the Timme—a 
letter strange, but true. He asks more license. The stern immaculates 


think he has too much license already. 
* * * * * * 


Your very police 


How noble ! how frank your discussion of the abominations sociales in 
this free land ! 

In my poor country we laugh at loose fiction ; but the more ghastly 
facts—les actualités—are tatooed, I think you call him. Tere, au con- 
traire, the loose fiction is tatooed ; mais en revanche, the ghastly facts 
become light family literature—grdce a votre grande presse ! 

I have much to say on the noble institutions of this pays illustre, if 
you will permit me to return to the question. 

En attendant, I present to you my cordiales felicitations. 

Hecror Potirox. 

Poste Scriptum.—I have say tatooed. Erreur de plume—I mean 
tabooed. 


AFTER THE DINNER-PARTY : 
Sketch (Purely Imaginary, of Course’. 

{ScrxE—A Drawing-room. Mr. Rogixsox, tn his arm-chatr; Mrs. 

Rosixson, in hers. They have just shut the door after the last guest. ] 

Mrs. R. (just seated). There—they are gone at last! 

Mr. R. Yes; and I'm sure the whole thing has gone off most 
comfortably. Your arrangements, my dear, were really excellent. 

Mrs. R. (gratified). It’s very pleasant to hear yo. say £0, 
Frepenicx. I'm sure the clever way you managed the c :.versa- 
tion was simply marvellous. 

Mr. R. I never tasted a better cooked fish in all my Jife. 

Mrs. R. And what a hit you made with your description of 
the Prussian retrenchment before Paris! 

Mr. KR. (reprovingly). My dear AnaBe.a ! 
you mean. 

Mrs. R. (nettled). You said “retrenchment,” at any rate, if 
you meant the other. 

Mr. R. Nonsense, ARABELLA, don’t be absurd—I said nothing 
of the kind! 

Mrs. R. (obstinate). I know you said “retrenchment” then, 
whatever you may say now. 


In-trenchment, 
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Mr. It. (angry). Letrenchment ?—1fiddlcstick! You know 
nothing whatever about it—(pause)—unfortunately for me! 

Mrs. R. (stung). F'Repenicr, that taunt is unworthy of you. 
If you will have a lot of your friends here, eating and drinking, 
I can't help money being spent. 

Mr. Rt. (savage). Come, I like that! .1/y friends ! Why, the 
great bulk of them were your people—sisters and brothers, and 
mother, and Goodness knows who! 

Mrs. R. (hurt). My people, indeed !—I’d have you know, Mr. 
AOBINSON, my dear mamma and papa are not people! People, 
indecd—oh! (Begins to feel for her handkerchief.) 

Mr. R. (desperate). Now, ARABELLA, don't be a fool! 

Mrs. R. (heart-broken). Poor dear mamma! Oh—oh—oh! 
you unfeeling man! you hard-hearted monster! (Bursts into 
tears, and rushes from the room. Robinson tears his hair and 
raves.) 


* * * * * * * 


[Perhaps you think they had a judicial separation, and all that 
sort of thing. Oh, no; they were all right the next morning, 
quarrelled again next day, made it up once more the day after, and 
have been doing pretty much the same thing ever since. | 
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PRIVATE ’’ 1 AND L CONFIDENTIAL !”’ 
From the Hon. Alice ——_——'s Diary. 

The ‘* Norfolk,” Brighton. 

Friday, October 21st. 

AH ME! 

How wonderful it was, that extraordinary coincidence ! 

Another three minutes and I should have said ‘‘ Yes.” The merest 
chance in the world that the album was near me then, and ow wonderful 
that I should open it riyht upon Arey ! 

Yes, if I hadn’t happened to be standing at the precise corner of the 
table where the album was ; 7f I hadn't been nervous at the sudden sur- 
prise of Major Graxvp's proposal, which made me glad to fidget something 
about ; ¢f in my fidgeting I hadn't opened it; and if, when I had opened 
it, it hadn’t opened right upon poor ALGy’s photo, this Diary, as the 
Diary oF A Youxa Lapy, would have come to its end for ever. 

Just fancy writing Fixis to my Diary with no end of a flourish ! 

Shall I, I wonder, ever be in the position, after this, to write the 
Diary of a Young Marrirp Girl ? 

Who knows? I just ‘‘ missed my tip,” as Cirartik would say, the day 
before yesterday ; and such chances don't come erery day. 

Poor Major GRAND, how sorry and how surprised he seemed! He 
thought he was getting on beautifully, poor dear man! and so he waz, till 
dear ALor's dear face looked out at me so reproachfully from my album. 

Well, I suppose Major G., though he ts the wrong side of forty by a 
goodish lot, has something like seven thou’ per ann., besides the Oxford- 
shire place, while AuGy has just enough fo pay for himself. 

But, do I regret it? Do I regret losing Major G., who is s0 nice, though 
iron grey, and talks so well, though bis front teeth were all knocked out 
in one of the Crimean fights ? 

No, No, No! 

Yet, am I not very, very foolish ? Why should I refuse an honourable, 
good man, like Major G., with lots of money, because just at the memo- 
rable moment I happen to catch sight of the likeness of a man who has 
no money, and who has some person in the background [ 

What a little fool lam/ 

I will write a little note to Major G., and apologize for my exvtraor- 
dinary conduct. I do owe him an apolozy—/ will / 

e * * * 


* 


Here is the note. Now for a stamp. Wonder whether I have one ? 
How odd! I gutte thought I had a stamp somewhere. No, I can't find it. 
How tiresome! If it doesn't go to-night, it won’t catch him, for he said 
he was only waiting on in Brighton to—to say what he did say, and that 
he should leave on Saturday morning. 

Jfem.—Try Sramoxns. I will, Ring for her. 

* * * e 

She has come. She has got a stamp. I send her away again. 
haven’t quite finished my letter ; will ring again.” 

The Ictter—zith the stamp on, now is lying before me, ready for the 


* * 


ae A 


post. 

What! 

Absurd / nonsense! I bave made up my mind. 
such a stupid girl. 

I will ring for Stsrwonns. 

I have rung for her! 

She is coming; I hear her step on the stairs ! 

“*Come in.” 

It is not Siusonps ; one of the chambermaids with a letter for me, 
just come by the last delivery. 

Ha! Epie Fuiirtixetox’s writing—what has she-got to say for herself, 
I wonder ? 


I will not go on being 
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Oh, of course, all about her clothes and herself inside them, as usual. 
Pshaw ! 

What is this, though—a P.S. ? 

Eh? What! 

‘So sorry, darlingest, I made a sad mistake in my last when I said 

that your old flame, Auer B., was on Ryde Pier with an unmistakable 
‘nerson.’ I have since been introduced to her; she is a most charming 
Zacly—no other than his cousin, the Comtesse Dz G.—you know, married 
that man at the poor Emperor's Court, and was obliged to ran away from 
Paris, after the smash—not, though, without bringing some of her lovely 
dresses with her. She really has the sweetest thing in an afternoon pro- 
menade ‘costume’ for the sea-side I have ever seen—and has promised 
me the pattern ; 80, you see, we are great friends. Just fancy my having 


‘“PS.—No, 2, Arey B. is here still, and looking so ill and melan- 
choly, poor fellow! How nice heis! I don’t wonder at your once having 
a penchant for the young man. 

‘©P.S.—No. 3. By the bye, have you heard that Gorpon Best 1s 
going to marry Miss Brown—the Manchester Brown, you know? Miss 
L. is supposed to be worth a quarter of a million, How will your friend 
Katre Manners like to hear this ?”’ 

Auey’s married cousin / Then he has not got somebody in the back- 
ground after all, —never had. 

Yet J doubted him. 

* * * * S * 

Somebody coming upstairs ! 

It is Simmonns for my letter. 

Quick ! There—it is blazing up famously / 

‘* Come in,” 

“Can take the letter now, miss,” 

‘Thank you, SmMoxps, it doesn’ matter, as it is so late ; it will do 
to-morrow. Domy hair? No, I don’t seem to care about that to-night. 
You needn't come up again. Good-night.” 

x a * 2 * > 

Yes, he never was false. On what little chances, though, does every- 
thing sometimes hang! If it had not been for that dear album, I might 
—in a few weeks time—have been Mrs. Granp ! 

Married and done for! And now I am as far off as ever. 

Dear Aucy ! 

(To be continued.) 


WHICH SHALL I TELL HIM? 
By a Hesitating Coquette. 


Ir I say yes, all my fun js o’er, 
No more flirtations or spoons for me, 
No more sweet trysts as in days of yore, 
Or quiet promenades by moonlit sea ; 
Except with the man who then will be, 
For better or worse, and for weal or woe, 
Oh ! legally fetter’d so fast to me— 
Which shall I tell him, yes or no ? 


If I say no, he will rave awhile, 
Then turn away with a cold farewell, 
Inwardly cursing fair woman’s guile, 
And the witching beauty that weaved the spell ; 
Whilst 7 shall feel that an honest heart, 
A heart that is noble and leal, I know, 
Has been broken to serve a coquette’s false part— 
Which shall I tell him, yes or no? 


If I say yes, I must make an end 
Of all my cosmetics and precious dyes, 
High-heel'd boots and the ‘‘ Grecian bend ” 
(All are obnoxious in CitARLEY’s eyes). 
If I say no, I may keep them yet, 
For hare-brain’d dandy and vapid beau, 
Whose wearisome gabble I hear to forget— 
Which shall I tell him, yes or no ! 


Tf I say yes, I may settle down 
Into a happy contented wife— 

One who is sick of the pleasures of town, 
And seeks for a higher and nobler life. 

If I say no—what a silly I’ve been !— 
Why, twenty to one (how I shudder, oh !) 

I shall die an old maid, with a double chin, 
So when he pops—I will not say no ! 


THE BANKSIDE MYSTERY. 
THank the ** our , is gained. 
++ are drawn > ,ce is at an end. 
We have put up the [ ], but the statues are wanting. 
Mary has had a fit of {{—we mean hysterics; but then what are the 
odds? Ask Ssrton Parry ; as for us, we are off to a distant gny. 
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“ACCEPTED.” 


(See CARTOON.) 
Poor Jupy has but little cause to speak of married bliss, 
Her husband was a brute to her, as all the world allows; 
The blot upon her wretched life is nothing more than this, — 
She had a horrid quarrelsome and very wicked spouse. 
*T is known to every one alive how bad were Puncn’s ways; 
He never counted Mrs, P. amongst his dearest treasures ; 
Bat Jupy cannot quite forget what Dr. Jouxson says, — 
‘* Matrimony has many pains—celibacy no pleasures.” 
She likes to hear of happiness in other people's lives ; 
And though her own experience of matrimonial bothers 
Would lead her rather to condole with all young married wives, ' 
She hopes the joys denied to her may be vouchsafed to others. 
She wishes joy, with all her heart, to England’s sweet Princess 
(Joy, though her matrimonial hopes were prematurely blighted); 
‘© Bless you, my children!’ Jupy cries; ‘‘ attend you all success ! 
The nation is rejoiced to hear you're to each other plighted !”’ 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


Distant Relations. 

Accorpinc to the Leather-Lane republicans, the French and 
Germans are very near kin, only kept by the tyranny of their 
leaders from rushing into each other’s arms. The French, at 
any rate, are not particularly proud of the connectioa, and would 
be glad enough to see their cousins-German a few degrees 
Jarther removed. 


Vulgar, but ressive. 

“ As a matter of fact,” says the Standard, “it is not true that 
‘popular pressure’ has compelled Mr. Caki-wetr. to starve the 
national armaments. Whatever a few of the Ministerial sup- 
porters might have said or done, the great mass of the people of 
England have certainly not grudged the cost of an eflicient 
army.” And, as another matter of fact, should we be drawn into 
war, and through his reductions be utterly unprepared for it. 
Mr. Carp-wELt stands a good chance of having his ‘ wool 


combed.” 
A Venerable Jack Horner. 

It is stated that General Von MotrkeE sat in a corner, pretend- 
ing to read a novel of Dickens's, while Count Bismarck was 
lecturing M. Jutes Favre. We are not told what the novel was 
the veteran was shamming over; but the right sort of thing 
would be a combination of ‘‘Hard Times,” ** Great Expecta- 
tions,’ and ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend.” 


Bravo, Gambetta! 

THE escape from Paris in a balloon of the plucky M. Gam- 
BETTA, who at this moment is the de facto head of the French 
Government, was very sensational. He was several times fired 
at; and his ‘balloon, in its descent, caught in an oak-tree, and at 
one moment M. GamsBetra was hanging head downwards, and 
holding on to the ropes of the car with his legs.” It is satisfac- 
tory to read, a little farther on, that “this was the most serious 
reverse the Minister met with on his journey.” 


Meaning Mischief. 

In Paris, says a recent despatch, all the soldiers who can be 
spared off duty, and many children, are employed in making 
cartridges. ‘ Hundreds of them are at work in huts on the 
Champ de Mars.” The sort of soldiers we should expect to find 
in huts would be colonels. 


: One of Them. 
A BELIEF is current in France, that between the beleaguered 


' fortress of Metz and the nearest town on the north, Thionville, 


there exists a secret subterranean way, by means of which pro- 
visions, &c., are conveyed to the army of Marshal Bazaine. 
This is, no doubt, one of the ‘‘ dark passages in the history of 
the country ” we have heard so much about lately. 


A Bit of Bathos. 

VERILY, the Marquis of Lone is, indeed, a happy man. See 
what Mr. Vernon Harcourt says about him! ‘It so happens,” 
he told his constituents at Oxford, the other day, “that the 
young nobleman who is fortunate enough to have secured the 
affections of the Princess Louise is a great personal friend, and, 
indeed, a relation of my own.” Ever since the projected marriage 
became known, the young Marquis has been considered a lucky 
fellow; but to be the “great personal friend” of Mr. VERNON 
Harcourt, what is there beyond this man could desire ? 


[Ocr. 26, 1870. 
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Let us hope 


SEVERAL SORTS OF PROPOSALS. — NO. 1. 
proposition, is touching in the extreme. 


A Boyish Love is here depicted—its olyect a Full-blown Flower. The simple faith in the endurance of the tender passion which is 
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THE LITTLEJOHN CHRONICLE 
Of Love, Artifice, and Paltry Detail. 
(By the Authors of the History of ‘‘RosE Arna.”) 
THERE is & very serious question under consideration at the corner house 
in Mornington Crescent, and this is it :— 

By what rule in arithmetic is it possible to deduct £7 7s. 34d. from 
£6 17s. Od., so that there shall be a balance of 10s. remaining. 

Mr. LitrLesonn has thought it over for some time past, and Mrs. Lirrie- 
youn has calculated incessantly for many weary weeks, without arriving 
at the desired result, and meanwhile the world revolves, and the ever- 
recurring butcher wants still a further something off his account. 

Yet who can say there is excessive expenditure in the LirrLEJoHN 
household ?—for they are six in family, inclusive of a growing boy. 

Stop a bit, though; one thing must be clearly understood before going 
further. Aunt Martin, who lives with the LitrLesoHxs, contributes 
twenty shillings weekly towards the expenditure, so that another question 
arises : does Aunt Martin's board and lodging sbow a balance in favour of 
the LirrLeyonns, or does she take out her twenty shillings’ worth ? 

Then, again, suppose there is no immediate profit on Aunt Martin, there 
are expectations. The question is, do these expectations justify indefinite 
outlay ; but this opens up other questions calculated to occupy our time 
too lengthily, and so we had better return to our arithmetic. 

Therefore, threepence-halfpenny from ncthing you can’t: borrow a 
shilling. Threepence-halfpenny from twelve leaves eightpence-halfpenny. 
Put down eightpence-halfpenny, and take the shilling you’ve borrowed 
out of the next column. 

But Mr. LittLesoun objects on principle to this arrangement, for he 
foresees that when we shall reach the pounds column we shall be nowhere, 
and anarchy and chaos will supervene. 

Mrs. LitTLEJoHN, a little fagged by over-mental exertion, says, ‘‘ If 
you ’re going to be violent, I shall put away the books.” 

Mr. LirrLesonn says, ‘‘That’s just like you, Maria; whenever we 
begin upon a calm and quiet explanation, you go off at a tangent.” 

Mrs. LitrugJoHN says, ‘* What's a tangent *” 

This puzzles Mr, LirrLesoun, and the calculation proceeds. 

To begin with, there ought to be at least ten shillings a week put away 
towards purchasing clothes. | 

‘*There's poor Srtina, whose things are getting to be a sin and a 
shame to look at.’’: 

‘* Are they ?”? says Mr. LitrLeJoHn, in the innocence of his heart. 

‘* Why, yoa know they are,” says Mrs. LirtLrsoun, firing up, and very 
properly; ‘‘and this nasty poplin rag thing I’ve got on has been made 
up over and over again, till it’s a disgrace to be scen.”” 

‘* Let 8 get on with the accounts,” says Mr. LirrLEJoun. 

It seems to Mr. LitrLrsoun that a reduction of expenses is necessary ; 
the question to be considered is, where the reduction is to take place. 

To begin, then, with the cross-examination :—Hearthstone, twopence. 
Is not that an excessive expenditure? What on earth does Saran do 
with twopennyworth of hearthstone? Does the steps, to be sure—and 
the hearth—and the kitchen floor. But if she did three-quarters of the 
crescent, she wouldn’t want twopennyworth of hearthstone in a week, 
would she? Wouldn’t she? That is all Mr. Lirrtesonn knows. Be- 
sides, Aunt MARTIN is most particular about the door-step being nice and 
white. Well, then, how many lumps are there fora penny? Three or 
four—big ones, if bought in the street; two, if purchased at the oil- 
shop. Suppose Saran brings up a pennyworth. Oh, certainly, if Mr. 
LITTLEJOHN wants to make bimself ridiculous. (Hearthstones produced 
in evidence—found to be all partly used. Calculation, therefore, rather 
difficult.) Decision arrived at—threehalfpennyworth quite sufficient. 
Result—the saving of a halfpenny per week. Triumph of figures. Snig- 
gering in body of court promptly suppressed. 

‘* A halfpenny saved is a halfpenny gained,” says Mr. LitTLEJoHN. 

‘* Yes,’’ says Mrs. LittLEJoHN, with inspiration ; ‘‘ and if you can 
show us how we are to save four hundred and eighty-six others, we shall 
be all right.” 

This dispirits Mr. LirrtLesonn, but the cross-examination proceeds :— 

What’s the good of taking in a penny daily paper? Mr. LitrLesoux 
reads his paper in town at dinner-time a paragraph per mouthful. Does 
Mrs. LitrLesonn read the paper? No, she hasn’t time. Does Miss 
LitTLEJoHN? If she does, it is probably the police, and the sooner that's 
put an end to the better. But then Aunt Martin always likes to read 
the court news at breakfast. Happy thought—why not buy an Echo 
over night, and keep it for her till morning? Question is, will she stand 
it? If she will, there is a clear saving of threepence. To be tried 
immediately. j 

Cross-examination resumed. . Is it a sine qud non with Aunt MaRTIN 
that she should always have muffins for tea? If so, might not fourteen- 
penny be substituted for sixteenpenny Dorset? Question is again, will 
she stand it? If so, clear saving again of ever so much. 

Cross-examination as before. Is it absolutely necessary that Aunt 
Martin’s supper-beer shall be cooper? Would she know the difference if 
porter were purchased instead? This is to be tried with caution, as Aunt 
Martin would probably be very angry if she found itout. If ahe doesn’t, 
another clear saving of five farthings per diem. 


; 5 
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Examination suspended at this point, with a resolve to put these econo- 
mical measures into execution, and see how Aunt Martin takes them 
before trying any more. Two pointe having to be considered—the first, to 
Save money, if possible; the second, to keep on good terms with Aunt 
MakrINn 

* . * * * * 

A rustle of silk upon the stairs. 

Gracious Goodness! it isn’t possible that Aunt Martin can have been 
listening ! (To be continued.) 


THE ONLY JONES ON ‘DEAD HEADS.” 


Mrs. Jupy,—Hoxovurep Mapam,—I read Mr. Bovcicavtt’s letter in 
the Telegraph, the other morning, and in the evening went to see The 
Rapparcee at the Princess’s. There were one or two persons round about 
who struck me as being very dead heads indeed—though, probably, I was 
mistaken. I wasn’t mistaken, though, about the empty benches, of which 
there were apparently one or two engaged by live heads, who thought 
better of it, and didn’t come. Usually, Mrs. Jupy, ma’am, I have been 
led to understand your representative has private boxes placed at his dis- 
posal, should he ask for them; but, perhaps, that is when there is not a 
rush. There was a rush on at the Princess's, a venerable person in the 
front of the house informed me. I am sure you will be happy to hear 
that, while I was there, nobody was trampled under foot. The Rapparee 
is a very fine drama, in which Mr. Herman VeEzix tries to blow up several 
of the other dramatis persona. If I had been a spirited lessee, I think 
I should have blown up Mr. Boucicautr if he’d got me in a line to sit 
and hear him read that remarkably long-winded dialogue; but I suppose 
Mr. B. don’t read, and the spirited lessees take it all for granted. 
Hooray for the spirited lessees ! They ought to make their fortunes, and 
THEY DO. 

Yours, Tae Onty (Jones). 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


Caution. —If you tread on a sleeping dog’s tail, avoid his (s)nap. 

Jupy cannot help thinking that just a little of the recent outcry against 
the Alhambra can-can is very like can-cant. 

A Texpenny ‘‘ Nar,.’’—Any kind of swindle that costs a franc. 

Way is Gibraltar one of the most wonderful places in the world ?—Be- 
cause it’s always on the rock, but never moves. 

Mrs. MoppueEr never could, for the life of her, understand what a 
High Churchman was until she heard of a French Minister being up in a 
balloon. 

Cure for a Dry Cough—Keep your throat moistened, at somebody's 
expense. 

Court PLarstER—Kisses. 

THe ‘* Nick” of Time—Mr. D——1. 

Loox out for squalls, as Mrs. Brown’s first-born remarked. 

How to Collar Beef—See that no one is looking. 


‘JUDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
THIRD QUESTION. 
Ought a Woman to Accept her First Offer, or Wait? 


Accept! because her husband in her eyes should be second to none. 
; EGomxr. 
[Ingenious, though insincere.—J py. | 


If of your first proposer you ’re in doubt, 
The matter then you thus must think about, 
Remembering an ancient proverb terse, ; 
“You might perchance go farther and fare worse; ” 
If you ’re as sweet a girl as Jupy——tarry ; 
If not, then take the chance you ’ve got—and marry. 
P.S.—Don’t forget to prepay the postage of the volume. 
No fear.—Jupy. | 
_If I were a woman, I'd let him “ax ”.sept (7) times before I'd accept 


m. uIs DALE. 
[Well meant.—Joupy. ! 


The five following answers are printed for the purpose of 
showing that the same idea may occur to several different 
persons,—J uDY. 

A woman ought to wait (weigh it) before she accepts any offer.—R. C. 

As regards the offer, she ought to weigh it well before she aera ; 

She should certainly weigh't before accepting her first offer.— HERO. 

If a woman receive a first offer, she should decidedly wa-it (weigh it) ; 
but at the same time she should not wait for a bettor (better) —W. B. — 

A woman ought to accept her first offer, and not wait; by so doing, it 
takes a weight off her heart. ; ALPHA. 

{I hope Atpua feels-a weight taken’ off his heart on seeing 
himself in print.—Jovpy. ] | 
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+ * This is to give notice that, in future, 1sss0 Moses and Atrrep SLOPER (Aur short) have xo further connection with the paper 
or publication called JUDY. 


Mr. Moses, ‘to supply a want 
that has been long felt,” is going 
to start a humorous Journal, which 
will not be a servile copy of any 
existing publication. 


Mr. Storer also promises valuable 
aid, and the thing promises to be ‘an 


enormous success.” 


Assisted by several. awfully funny fellows, who telong to a club of which he is a member—(‘‘ The Mouldy Mouchers”)—men of undoubted 
genius, who sleep in their boots. . 


sy CUTAN Ss PATIO Sth | 


Vo 


And here is & derisive legend at- 
tached to the publishing office of the 


ng eal . 
_ This picture re resents A. SLOPER This picture represents pig- Here you have the British 
in the act of proposing that the price 


of a quarter-hundred of Silkstone headed proprietor of emporium Public waiting impatiently journal in question, by Brit 


Q 
after it lost what 


should be taken out in & COPY of in question, who didn’t care & Public aforesaid 
for No. 1. little patience remainediat the date of 


verses laudatory of the emporium cuss for the verses, and took 


ewav the coals. ; the foregoing illustration. 


_________ aaa 


~ 


~ THE LITTLEJOHN CHRONICLE  |_. “All the world,” says Mr. Lirruesoux, “is rather a comprehensive 
Of Love, Artifice, and Paltry Detail. 
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SEVERAL SORTS OF PROPOSALS. — No. 2. 


Here we have the Roostic Stoyle. GortesJnoodges Betsy, an’ her cotches him a woipe 7 ¢ oie. ‘‘Ea, MON! IT WUR JUST SPORT, SHE PURTY 
WELL BROKE MY JAW I’ HAFE; AN’ WE’RE TOJBE AXED NEXT Soonpay.” : 


phrase ; but there is no occasion to publish an address. Well refer the 
applicants to the chemist’s.” He is awfully cunning at times, is LrrrTLEJoHN. 


(By the Authors of the History of ‘‘Rosk Anna.”) “* But,” says the wife of his bosom, ‘‘ those PERKINSES are quite 

Iris no go. Aunt Martin will not stand it. capable of going round and pumping him for particulars.” 
As the Litriesouns are very much obliged to very much stand Aunt ‘* Suppose, then, we make him refer the applicants to another address g” 
Martix, a sort of compromise has to be made. Here is an idea, if you like! The only question is, though, won't it 


There must be a saving, 
but Aunty’s beer, butter, 
and daily paper must be 
respected. Some one must 
suffer. Why not a stranger ? 

‘* Suppose,” says Mr. Lir- 
TLEJOHN, ‘* we were to take 
in a lodger?”’ 


ee 


The question is, will Aunt | 


Martin object ? 
‘* Bother her objections !” 
cries Mr. LittLesonyn. (He 


| 


grows violent sometimes, | 


when much worried. ) 

** Don't talk so loud,” says 
Mrs. L. ; and the good man 
obediently sinks his voice to 
a whisper. 

It isn’t a bad idea this, 
of taking in a lodger, but 
there are objections to it. 

It isn’t a nice thing to 
have known, and the Pxr- 
KINSES next door are such 
dreadful busybodies ! 

But then, if care be used ? 
Of course, there must not 
be a card in the window, or 
anything shocking of that 
kind. 

** An advertisement in the 
Times,” suggests Mr. Lirrir- 
JOHN. 

‘* What, and publish our 
address to all the world!” 
cries Mrs. Lirttesonn, in 
horror. 


| 


bother the applicants almost 
as much as the PERKINSEs ? 
One thing to be taken care 
of is, that the second ad- 
dress is not more than a mile 
from either the LirTLEJOHNS’ 
house or the chemist’s shop. 

That point settled, it 
remains only to break it to 
Aunt Martiy. This is, 
however, a matter requiring 
some considerable delicacy 
of handling. Mr. Lirrir- 
JOHN thinks that perhaps 
Mrs. LirrLeJoHN would be 
the best person to do it. 

Mrs. LitTLeJonx, on the 
contrary, thinks Mr. LirTLE- 
JoHN would manage it much 
better. 

To avoid dispute, Mr. Lrt- 
TLEJOHN suggests that they 
should both break it to Aunt 
Martin, and that the sub- 
ject should be brought cau- 
tiously upon the carpet, with 
a circumlocutory process, and 
that excessive artifice should 
be employed in imparting 
Aa the requisite information. 

Wf Luckily, Aunt Martin 

sae! oii just happens to come down 
ONCE MORE WORTHY OF NOTE. to breakfast as soon as Rope 


Says Figgins—‘‘ Let's SEE WHAT THE PAPERS SAY THIS MoRNING. I ALWAYS CHECK ONE BY train is laid. 
THE OTHER, TO MAKE SURE OF MY INFORMATION.” “ How are nee ann td 
Says Sandy McFusty—‘‘ Yau! THORT FoR THE Papers! I WADNA Gt' A BAWBEE FOR THE 
WHOLE Lor 0’ THem.” And he doesn’t, for he belongs to a Limited Liability Company (three in nyteidy ’ San 
number), who take in one Bcho among them. [Meanwhile, the War, Qn 97) wiwel perk g! 
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‘‘There’s no doubt about one thing,” says Mr. LittLEJoHN; ‘‘ the air 
of Camden Town suits her admirably.” 

‘67 ’m not at all well. The air don’t suit me, and I look as yellowasa 
Bath brick,” says Aunt Martin, savagely. 

Here the diplomatists begin to feel rather despondent. 

‘* We have been going over our account-books,”’ says Mrs. LrrrLEJony, 
with spasmodic gaiety, ‘‘and we were thinking we ought to retrench a 
little.” 

Here Aunt Martin glances nervously at the table, as though to see 
whether any reduction has been made in the quantity of bacon cooked for 
break fast. 

‘¢We were thinking of a plan,” 
or, I should rather Bay, by which 

co plan by. which,” says Mr. Lirtiysoun, cutting in, ‘‘ we may inake 
a little money.” 

‘* Exactly, my dear,” says Mrs. LirtLEsonn; ‘‘a plan by which we 
may make a little money, “and which won’t be at all disagreeable, but 
quite the other way. 

‘< Tt won't answer,’ 

‘< But, my dear,” 
heard 

‘© Tp won’T ANSWER,” says Aunt Manrin. 

“But it strikes me,” says Mr. |, DIITLEJOBN, “that as you are un- 
acquainted with the particulars 

‘IT WON'T ANSWER,” says aa MaRkrTIx. 

“why?” asks Mr. LITTLEJOHN. 


. BECAUSE IT WON'T,” says Aunt Mannix. 


There have been explanations. 

Aunt Martin has been induced to listen. 

Aunt Martin has been partially convinced. 

The screw has been put upon Aunt Marrin. 

Aunt Martin bas succumbed to force of argument. 

The simple facts are these :—Aunt Martin doesn’t make such a very 
bad thing out of the arrangement with the LirtLgsonxs, for she only pays 
twenty ehillings a week, and her appetite is alarming. She knows it, 
too, and would not like to give up such a good place. Only, then, again, 
the LitrirsoHxs are not particularly anxious to give up Aunt Martin, 
on account of the expectations previously referred to. 

The question is, then— How isa lodger to be taken in in such a way 
that he won’t put out Aunty? One thing is certain—he can’t have the 
drawing-room, because Aunty always sits there after dinner. Nor can he 
have the parlours, because they are used for meals, and Aunty can’t bear 
eating and living all in the zame room. 

But there is a third room, at the end of the passage, which is to some 
extent a passage itself, having a door at one end that leads out into the 
garden. At present this room is occupied by Aunty’s boxes, but if she 
does not mind them being moved there is no particular difficulty. 

This, and a bedroom at the top of the house, are at the disposal of 
the lodger. 

Now i the advertisement. 

Aunt Martin, herself, composes this. It is brief, and to the purpose. 
APABIMENTS | FOR A GENTLEMAN. Goop REFERENCES REQUIRED. 

There ’s nothing common about it. No puff and nocringing. Those 
who don’ . like it may stay away. 


continues Mrs. Litt.esonn, ‘* which— 


’ says Aunt Martin, with decision. 
says Mrs. LITTLEJOHN, ‘‘as you have not yet 


* * + 


They a spats is, they do stay away. 
A week has passed since it first appeared, and there has not been a 
living sou] to make a single inquiry. 
Lomething ought to be done ! 
The a is, what } 
(To be continued.) 


DETECTIVE SMITH, late BANKSIDE apna 
Owrxe to press of business—or rather business of the ‘‘ press ’—it has 
been impossible to publish the communications received in connection with 
this mystery. When we reached 6 K 6's house (see page 231) we found 
the following note :— 

BRacn Sir,—Pursued by the phantom of the Wuitr Licnt, J have 
fied. Seck to know no more. Crushedly yours, 6 K 6. 

But it was too late, for already 333 answers to our appeal (see also 
page 231) were received, three of which we publish as  eamples of British 
courage :— 

_ UnapproacnaB1e Siz,—ZJ, J, I repeat, I alone am the being qualified 
to solve this mystery. Accustomed from my first tooth to deeds of darkness 
and daring, be mine the head and hand to drag this into the light of 
day. Mort. 

This was a young gentleman with weak eyes and knees, who confessed 
to having slain, at least, two rats. 

No. 2. USNREPROACHABLE Srr,—IJn me behold the ‘* HUNTER OF THR 
Haunten"” !!! Accept the services of him alone able to cope with the spirit 
world. H. or THE H. 

This was a red-faced healthy young gentleman with a stutter, who 
‘¢ slode”’ into our office in such a manner that the gentlemen in charge 
 deok Mim fore thief, aud: termed Mim Ob os ee es FOO Le: him for a thief, and turned him out. 
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No. 3. Dear Sir,—Hain't had a job for three months ; will undertake 
yours for a pound a week and ex's. Yours truly, W. Sura. 
We closed with this gentleman, who is a little pale-faced ferrety-looking 
individual, with a red nose and a large mouth. His commanications will 
be published as received.—Ep. 


THE ROMANCE OF A LOOKING-GLASS: 
Told by Itself. 


OncE upon a time! 

Ay, once upon a time, I was youthful and bright-lookin ee 
moved backwards and forwards in my highly-polished w 
frame, without the disagreeable creaking my joints give forth vei ; 
—I reflected brightly and correctly; my quicksilver behind was 
in first-rate condition, and I was generally favoured and smiled 
upon (and into) by all. 

Now—now things have changed. 

Things, did I say? Ay, and people too. 

Eyes which once upon a time used to gaze into me—I re- 
flected back to their owners, full of youthful hopes, joys, fears, 
passions—my quicksilver now tells me are peering through 
spectacles; dim, lustreless, and particularly poor over small type. 

Bright, gleesome young faces, that always paused for a few 
minutes before ME while on their giddy career of pleasure, now 
slowly halt to ponder over crows’ ce and deep mnee that in their 
own tales. * * 

“Once upon a time!” Ay, ‘ heard ee wiienee it "s herself 
this very evening, under her breath, as she looked atme. I ‘ve 
heard many of ‘em use that sentence, sometimes mournfully and 
resignedly, sometimes querulously or defiantly. 

She whispered it, oh! so sadly. 

Shall I ever forget that day, I wonder, ten years ago—ten 
years this very day—when she made that confession to me” 
Shall I ever forget the unutterable Jook, deep down in her eyes, 
that told me her secret without any need for words? Nay, 1 in- 
deed, what booted words when her eyes could gaze into mine like 
that ? 

The old story? Of course it was; when is there ever a new 
oneP There are many versions ; the old song may be played 
with different variations, but still it ig the same old song. 

Ah! but it was a sweet new—brun-new—song to her then; she 
wotted not that it had Jain in all the world’s music-shop windows 
any time these thousands of years. Yes, and, moreover, it was 
a new world she had entered whilst it was being sung to her— 
‘*a new world that is the old.” 

It was that secret—the knowledge hidden from every one, nay, 
even almost from her own foolish little fluttering heart—her eyes 
first revealed to me that evening long ago. She didn't yet quite 
understand that new world upon whose threshold she stood, with 
trembling footsteps; it was so very bran-new to her, and so full 
of such strange and beautiful things, which her knowledge could 
but vaguely comprehend. 

Yet she told me her secret, hardly guessing it Dose 

I can see that aia on the age iY Richmond, even now ; 
the last dying rays, flashing through the windows, fell upon me, 
and / reflected them back into her face. Was it my reflection, or 
her own Secret, that brought the warm ruby flush to her neck 
and brow, I wonder? | 

He had spoken to her on the terrace, and she—she had listened, 
and then fled swiftly away to the quiet of this room, and—to me. 

Here—in this room, ten years ago—in the sleepy hush of that 
June evening, in the gleam of the ‘dying sun, with the fire of his 
words in her ears, and the fire they caused tingling in her face, 
she confessed to me her Secret. 

Confessed it with the unutterable sense of if shining from her 
eyes—confessed it with . happy | neat ness ane a girl's proud 
trust. * * 

“Once upon a time.” 

She recognized me at once, with a start and painful catching of 
the breath. I told a variation of the old song—‘ Once upon a 
time. 9 

Words spoken on still June evenings, on the terrace at Rich- 
mond, are sometimes spoken in cruel falscness. Champagne is 
potent, and young men find pretty words from it. 

She has listened to many little pretty speeches since then, but 
—pooh! there, put that stupid tell-tale handkerchief back in your 
pocket, get up and out with you into the bright sunshine, for 
*t will soon be dark, and time to drive back to town! 
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INTERCEPTED CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE following letters have evidently been dropped by mistake into 
Jupy’s letter-box ; they should have been put into another box on the 


other side of the street :— 
Royal Sahara Theatre. 
Dear Srz,—I am surprised that Mr. Bovctcautr should wish to lower 
the prices at London theatres. If good stuff is given, sir, the public is 
only too glad to come. Iam at present giving my celebrated imperso- 
pation of Rosencrantz, in SHAKSPEARE’S approved drama of Hamlet. 
Every night our house is filled to overflowing. 
Yours obediently, Kzam Kems_xe JENKINS, General Utility. 


The Royal Bandbox Theatre. 
My pear S1r,—I am quite astonished at Mr. Buvcioauir. I have 
only recently assumed the reins of management, but I must say that the 
men I know, who come to the stalls, would just as soon pay half-a- 
guinea as five shillings. I don’t at all see why they should not be 
‘* potted ” to the utmost. Yours, &c., Leonora FLEURDERIZ. 


No. 293, Kegmeg Place, Smallfry Street, Little Noware. 
Dr. Str,—Who’s Bouctcavutt, I should like to know? I have not 
been acted myself, but I could give him any three things he’s ever done, 
and beat him easy, if I’d got the opening. I do not write from an in- 
terested motive, but would feel obliged if you would print my name and 
address in as large type as possible. Yours, &c., Horatio Bounces. 


London. 
Sir,—Mr. Bovorcavut is the greatest man this age has ever pro- 
duced, except Yours truly, Jonn Surru. 


London. 

Srr,—Mr. Boucicauxr is certainly a most conceited and ignorant 
person, while there can be no question about the transcendent talents of 
Yours truly, THomas Rosinsoy, 


rT 
‘PRIVATE’ 1 AND [°° CONFIDENTIAL !”’ 
From the Hon. Alice ————’s Diary. 

The ‘‘ Norfolk,” Brighton. 

Sunday, October 23rd. ; 

To-morrow is to be a big ball at the Pavilion, in aid of the ‘‘ Sick and 
Wounded.” Mamma promised I should go; but, unless my frock comes 
down from town in the course of next morning, I shall be sold, for I’ve 
got to let Lady D., who is to take me, know before lunch—for certatn. 

What a dull affair Brighton is on Sunday, to be sure! I don’t know 
how it is, but I’ve been so awfully dull and low the last few days, though 
I’ve gone in for ever so much sal-volatile. 

Ah me! I think sal-volatile is like one’s own spirits—not lasting. Only 
the other day I was co delighted when I got Epre Firirtrxoton’s letter, 
telling me that ALey’s ‘‘ somebody in the background” was only his 
matried cousin; yet now—well, I don’t know how it is. 

I do really believe that we girls are very odd sometimes. I wonder 
whether men are the same? I wonder whether ALcy is the same—I 
mean, feels like me—I mean, like me after the sal-volatile business? 

I daresay he does; worse, perhaps, on one of what CHARLIE calls ‘‘ his 
next mornings,” which means, I: suppose, after sitting up to ever 80 much 
o'clock, and S-ing-and-B-ing to any amount. 

Yes, I do believe that men are sometimes dreadful creatures—much 
worse than us. CHARLIE says he could never drink such a lot of tea as I 
do—it is pretty strongish, I know—but what is tea to brandy, and worse 
even than that / 

I wonder whether my frock wi// come !——something, I don’t know what 
it is, makes.'‘me wish to go to this dance so much. I wonder whether 
dreams are ever true? 

Tuesday Morning, October 25th. — 

No more sal-volatile for me nov ! 

And all owing to my frock having come just in time for me to go to the 
ball. If it hadn’t come when it did, and if I hadn’t gone ——but I'l] just 
put it down now, how it ali-happened. 

Well, it—the frock—arrived while we were at lunch, and directly we 
had finished I popped on my things and toddled off to Lady D.’s. They 
were evidently regularly sold—that is, the girls—for when J go out with 
them, they somehow always seem to want good partners. 

Poor Hexen D:'{ She’s the eldest—twenty-nine, if she is a day, and, 
to all signs, as far off as ever. What a hard thing it must be to be the 
eldest of seven (girls), and to know that it’s expected of yor to ‘‘ go off” 
before the other six are to have achance! Thank Goodness, / have got 
no elder sisters to wait for ! 

Well, all little jealoustes nevertheless, I got to the Pavilion comfortably, 
knowing myself to be the best-looking and best-dressed of the whole party. 
Poor Heten! She had on the same old frock she wore at the BraBazons’ 
dance last May, and I know it has done duty at lofs of other small affairs 
since. Poor girl, how can she expect to ‘‘ go off” in a dress like that / 

When I got into the room I felt as dull and dow as possible, and didn’t 
seem to care about it at all. I would have given anvthing for some sal- 
volatile then. 

I was sitting on 2 sofa-affair, while some man I had been doing the 
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lancers with was talking the usual ball-room twaddle, and which I didn’t 
seem to hear at all—for it’s mostly always the same, and only wants 
‘* yeses” and ‘‘ noes”’ supplied to it at discreet intervals—when suddenly 
something woke me up again to consciousness with a start as if I had 
been shot. 

It was only a man’s voice behind me, saying something about ‘‘ the 
heat of the room” to some girl he was talking to, and who seemed to 
answer ‘‘ yes’? and ‘‘ no” to him just as I was doing to my partner. 

Only a man’s voice speaking to another person, yet it roused me in an 
instant. I was attentive directly, and I think astonished the poor man 
who was but doing his poor best to amuse me. 

Would he see me? 

Would he speak to me ? 

What would he say to me? 

What should I say to Aim? 

Three minutes of breathless suspense. 

Three more, and my fan going like a punkab. 

He has not seen me ; he will not know me—perhaps—on purpose / 

The room going round—the man’s voice at my side droning on indis- 
tinctly, as if miles away. i - i - 

His voice ! bs id . . i 

‘© May I—the next valse with you ?” 

Awake again...... Not forgotten...... The man who was with me rising 
and bowing ; another taking his place. . ™ id 

The band striking up the Scldaten Lneder...... Am I really awake }...... 
He rises. J rise. * : . - = 

Scarcely knowing how I do it—scarcely knowing or feeling anything, 
but that I am going swiftly round and round the room to the thrilling 
eloquence of Srrauss’s music —in ALGy’s arms / 

(To be continued.) 


MADAME LA COMTESSE: 
A Romance in a Brompton ’Bus. 
‘“Bromptox, sir? Here y’ar’, sir! Plenty of room inside, sir! 
ae up! Come in out of the wet, as the shark said to the 
sailor.” 

I was standing at Piccadilly Circus, and was glad to shut up 
my umbrella and jump into the Brompton bus. 

There was plenty of room, for beside myself there were only 
two other passengers—both ladies; one elderly, passable; one 
young, very pretty—masses of fair hair clustering round a pale 
face—large eyes of limpid blue, shaded by long lashes—an elegant 
form draped in slight mourning—elegantly gloved hands, holding 
a lace handkerchief embroidered with a coronet. 

As I entered, a significant glance was exchanged between the 
mother and daughter—for such they evidently were—and they 
began conversing in French. 

Now, although I know a little French, it is not one of my 
strong points, and J have a great respect for any one who can 
speak it thoroughly. 

“ Ah!” I thought to myself, “ these are French ladies, refugees 
from Paris; members of the haute noblesse, no doubt.” 

I glance sympathizingly in their direction. A look of heavenly 
sweetness from the younger lady rewards me. We are now 
passing the railings of the Green Park. 

‘‘ Est-ce que vous parlez Francais, M’sieu?” she asks. 

‘A little, madame,” I stammer; speaking her language,as well 
as I am able. 

“Will you tell the conductor to put us down at le coin du 
Hyde Parc, then, M’sieu ?” ot 

I explain to the conductor that the ladies want to be put down 
at Hyde Park Corner. 

The man stares rudely, and then puts his tongue in his cheek. 
Horrid barbarian ! how glad I am that the young Countess's face 
is turned away, and she does not see him. 

She does not, evidently, for, with her purse in her hand, she is 
holding an animated discussion with her Mamma. Then, with 
great hesitation, she addresses me :—‘ Mille pardons, M'sieu, 
but we have only French money—napoleons and billets de banc ; 
will M’sieu be good enough to change some for us into English 
silver ?—amapoleon will serve us at present.” 

Who would not help a refugee, especially one so pretty? I 
have fifteen pounds in my purse, in notes, gold, and silver, which 
I place at Madame's disposal, receiving her French money in 
exchange. 

* * a * * e * 

“Well. you are jolly green!" said the conductor, when the 
French Countess and her Mamma had alighted, and walked, as 
I thought, rather quickly away. | ; 

“What do you mean, man?” I asked, with the limpid eyes 
and golden tresses still in my mind. 
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PUTTING 


Artist, to Sitter. Your LapyYsHrIr’s FAVOURABLE OPINION OF THE PORTRAIT IS VERY GRATIFYING. 


YOU PAINT YOURSELF ! 


“Why, them ’s no more French nor I am—they were talking 
good ‘orfest Hinglish before you got in.” 
I was seized with a misgiving, and looked at my purse. 


There I found fifteen flash notes for 20 francs each, and the 


balance in pewter Napoleons. 
Don't talk to me about French aristocracy—I shall never 
believe in foreign Countesses again ! 


JUDY'S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION, 
TaHrep QUESTION. : 
Ought a Woman to Accept her First Offer, or Wait! 


When in a mate you might rejaice, 
O, woman, be not over-nice; 
Heed not Ambition’s chilling voice, 
Or you may learn to sorrow: 
rae shines the sun, at oo hay; 
@ prize you can secure to-day, ° 
Defer nox till to-morrow. 
I once could boast a lover 
Of kindly heart, and 
And ma he did proffer; 
° But knowing he was to me 
Not equal quite in pedi 
Nor in his money-coffer, 
I told him— by stupid pride— 
I could not stoop to be his bride— 
Let slip my only offer ! 
And now I grieve—a maid unblest, 
No other lovers come in quest; 
I'm doom’d to wear the willow: 
Gone are the charms I once poseess’d, 
My head, I know, will never rest 
ith hasband on one pillow. Werxrinc WILLow. 
(Weep not, Witow. It is just probable that Jupy may reward 


you.] 
— Acoept, certainly! unless she has a positive chance of having another 
twice as good. “ A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush!” S. E. P. 
[This is in a lady's handwriting! ‘“ Oh, say not woman's heart 
is,” £c.—Jopy. ] 
Both; acoept the first offer, and wait on her husband. Pre. 


[Jupy would like to wait on this gentleman, as the saying is.] 
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iT! 
It Is OF THE MORE VALUE, as I KNOW 


You ought not to put this question to another, but refer to your own 
experience. Which did you do? H. BR. 
oes this mean imperence.—Jvpy. ] 


If young, beautiful, and inexperienced, she should wait till age has given 
her a wrinkle or two. LycuRraus. 


[Sly dog! he’s poking his fun at his poor Jupy. ] 


The question you ask involves “ Ifs” without end, 
To those who on “ Ifs” of expedience depend ; 
But the true-hearted answer is not hard to guess, 
’T is this,—J/ she love him, she'd better say Yrs. A.C. 
[A. C. is an imprudent young person of the male sex, who will 
come to trouble if he doesn’t alter his ways in A. C. rious manner. 
—J upy. | 


THE SURPRISING VOYAGES OF A STAY-AT-HOME 
TRAVELLER. 


You who are dribbling back from your Scotlands, your Switzerlands, 
and where not, with empty purses, and constitutions thoroughly fagged out 
by the fatigue you have undergone in trying to enjoy yourselves, may be 
better disposed now to listen to me, the advocate for stopping at home. 

Lay your hands upon your miserable hearts, you jaded tourists, and tel] 
me honestly if you don’t think I have had the best of it here in London, 
with my own club, my own amusements, and my own circle of ac- 
quaintances. 

Don’t tell me everybody is out of town in the autumn. This autumn 
there were two million seven hundred and fifty thousand odd in London 
—quite as many companions as a man need care to have, I take it. As 
for the ‘‘pleasures of travel,” I never found them out, at least not in 
your way ; but yet, without being untrue to myself, I have travelled a good 
deal this last week. I'have been in the West Highlands with Mr. C. 
Jowss, to Clovelly with Mr. 8. H. Baxgr—and a charming spot it is, 
with its cool greys and sea-reflecting light. And I have been introduced 
by Mr. Eangst Griszt to the original Wolf and Crane of sop’s Fables. 
I have also been to a succession of picturesque spots in North Wales, 
with several gentlemen and one or two ladies, and I enjoyed my tour 
amazingly. 

Yet, after all, it was very stay-at-home travelling, for I went no 
farther than 25, Old Bond Street, to the Winter Exhibition of Pictures, 
where I should recommend you to go likewise ; for if there is a good deal 
of rubbish hung on the walla, there are several exquisite paintings which 
you will be able to find out without my assistance. I wish I could speak 
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favourably of the water-colours, but I can’t. Perhaps my palate has been 
made somewhat dainty by a charming excursion I made with that 
delightful painter Exnisanh Watton, to Norway and Egypt—places far 
apart, but brought together for the benefit of such lazy ones as myself, at 
the Pall Mall Gallery, 48, Pall Mall, where for the modest shilling the 
stay-at-home traveller may inspect the wonders of foreign lands as shown 
on paper by the magic of the brush. 

Even the indefatigable Mr. Cook, who excursionizes the world, cannot 
compete with Mr. Watton, who takes us to Norway and home through 
Switzerland and Egypt for twelve pence! Then, blessings on Mr. WaLton’s 
head, say I, and may he continue for many years to paint such exquisite 
pictures as those now exhibiting in Pall Mall; but, for his fame’s sake, 
let him remain faithful to his water-colours, and leave oils alone. - 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


A New Route. 

Mr. W. H. Bottock, a gentleman commissioned by one of the 
daily papers to carry food and money to the distressed French 
peasantry round about Sedan, reports, that when he first ap- 
peared. among the starving inhabitants, they said, “ Voila quil 
va du ciel!” Plenty of cattle have been imported into France 
lately, but this must be the first Bullock that ever came that 


All Up with Them. 
F Rance has now reached the lowest deep. Mr. G. F. Train, 


of America,” has arrived at Marseilles, and made “an energetic 


speech” against the Prussians. “ He offered,” we learn, “to have 
100,000 ritles brought over from America, as well as powder, 
bullets, and cartridges. The battle must be fought man against 
man. After the forts were taken, the enceintes should be de- 
fended; after the enceintes, the ramparts; after the ramparts, 
barricades ; after the barricades, the breasts of living men; and 
then amine, to hurl the invaders into eternity.” Let the 
Prussians look out: if they are not beaten yet, their defeat is 
certainly en Train. 


Shakspeare! 

Somg time since we heard a good deal about “the Occupation 
of Rome.” Things have got quieter lately in the Papal States, 
which, a lately issued Post-Office circular tells us, “‘now form 
part of the Italian Kingdom.” The “ Occupation of Rome,” 
therefore, is now like OrHgLLo'’s—gone! 


Room for the Ladies. 

Tue female citizens of Paris, we are informed, are enlisting in 
a body called Amazons of the Seine. “ Their costume will con- 
sist of a pair of black trousers, with an orange-coloured stripe, a 
blouse of woollen stuff, with a cap, anda black kepi with an 
orange band, together with a cartridge-box fastening to a shoulder- 
belt. In addition to tending the wounded, they are expected to 
defend the ramparts and barricades jointly with the stationary 
National Guard.” This last is a mistake—the Amazons would 
fight much better out in the open—a corps of ladies must always 
be fascine-hating. 


Amenities of Literature. 

In Mr. Disrak t's interesting and admirable preface to the new 
edition of his novels, he tells us that 5,000 American and nearly 
as many English newspapers have reviewed “ Lothair.” He does 
not insist that they all praised it, the right honourable gentleman 
adds modestly—though, for Jupy's part, she pities the unfortu- 
nates who did not. Well, there are differences in all things ; and 
the divergences of opinion in these cases must be regarded as 
rant criti-schisins. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF HOUSEHOLD PETS. 
No. 1—THE CANARY. 


How to obtain.—Buy your cage of a friend ; this will ensure only giving 
double its value. A bird-fancier next will allow you to pick a canary at 
half-a-guinea ; pay particular attention to the sex, as, if you wish it to 
sing, cock-birds are preferred before hens. This, however, is not of vast 
importance, as it is almost sure to turn out a hen when you get it home. 
Drive six or seven nails (before you get one to hold) in somebody else’s 
wall, and hang it up—the cage—being careful not to leave above two dirty 
footmarks on the chair. , 

Food.—Supply it every day—excepting when you forget, and then 
once or twice a fortnight will do—with canary seeds, sweeping up the 
husks three or four times a day off the carpet. In the matter of water, 
all you don’t spill on the carpet, or it doesn’t flirt out of the cage, it may 
safely take. 

Treatment.—Whenever you have a moment to spare, appear suddenly 
before the cage, so as to make it flutter. If oleverly done, this has a very 
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pretty effect. Where your time is much occupied, a cat will do; they re- 
quire no training. Spend an hour or so each day in saying ‘‘ Weet, weet,” 
to it; but if in the course of a week it appears quite indifferent, get a 
long darning or knitting needle and poke savagely at it. Mind and do not 
knock more than one eye out, or you may spoil your bird; a feather or 
two plucked out where it won't show has often a beneficial waking-up 
effect. Let it have plenty of air; hang it outside your window, for in- 
stance, and leave it there all night ; in the morning, rise at four or half- 
past, and you may witness some interesting spasmodic cramps, which will 
amply repay your trouble. 

If the foregoing treatment is persevered in, you will always be able to 
keep your pet— but not long alive. 


COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE, 


(See CARTOON.) 


‘© A sounp of strife and tumult fills our ears— 
A desp’rate conflict ’twixt two mighty powers— 
A potent sov’reign sinks and disappears ; 
His country struggles yet in woe and tears : 
What matters it? °Tis no affair of ours. 


‘** Calmly we view the riot and commotion, 
Wrapp’d in our happy individuality ; 
Tis true, we once swore friendship and devotion, 
But, Heaven be thank’d! between us lies the ocean, 
And the protective barrier of Neutrality.” 


*T was thus our rulers spoke the other day, 
Loading their policy with self-laudation ; 

But now they look at it another way, 

Thinking, perchance, ’t would better be that they 
Should try to do their best at mediation. 


Heaven grant success attend them in their aim, 
That soon may terminate this war terrific ; 

That those whose duty 'tis to kill and maim, 

May find a better, kindlier road to fame— 
That Europe once again may rest pacific ! 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY'S PEN. 


Some very good women make too much of themselves, when they wear 
crinoline. 
Tre Harvest of Crime—The county crop. 
Ir is rumoured that a venerable ecclesiastic, who, having died very sud- 
denly, was kept for a fortnight unburied, was a very High Churchman. 
Matren Fur Reruection.—Pale brandy occasionally results in red 
noses, and the debts of Nature which are paid early in the morning are 
frequently all over due; yet, if this be the case, how is it that in summer 
there is no reason for rime, unless it rhymes with reason? Think this 
over, and let us know the result. 
Way is my dog like an illogical inference ?—Because, don’t you see, it 
don’t follow. 
Jupy hears that the seat of the French Provisional Government is in 
aerial Tours. 
WHEN is a lost bank-note like a runaway horse ?!—When it’s stopped. 
Lonpon Scnvot Boarp.—A Safe Candidate for the City—Mr. Cituss. 
Incentous Rerixction sy ‘‘TuB Vintack Buiacksmitra.” — To be 
screwed is a vice, but to be a vice were to be often screwed. 
A Swaxkspeartan Motto for Prison Philanthropists—‘‘ Thus conscience 
doth make Howarps of us all.”’ 
Waicu is the smallest sewing-machine ?—The ‘‘ Little Wanzer ” (the 
little one, sir). 
Why should Dunpreary’s house be healthy ?— Because it has a SoTmeRN 
aspect. 
Waar claim have members of the Prize King to become Fellows of the 
Linnean Society 1—Because they are students of phytology (fight-ology). 
Way is a philanthropic effort like a blow aimed at a man’s face ?—De- 
cause it tends to human-ize (eyes). 
Wuy must a line drawn by a pen always be on a slope !/—Bccause it 's 
always an ink-line (incline). 
Why isa box of sardines like Joan or Anc?—Because it’s made of 
oily ’uns (Maid of Orleans). 
War is a bicycle like a spear !—Because it’s two-wheeled (to wield). 
Wuat is the diflerence between a boy and an easy riddle !—The one is 
a son and the other’s a parent (apparent). 
Why is not cod-liver oil a medicine for men !—Because it’s pure ile 
(puerile). 
Wuy do the Turks never try to get on the blind side of a negro !—Be- 
cause they know the Black Sea well. 
The Very Last on this Subject. 
Yx fools, who wildly worship rank and birth, 
And think that royalty to bliss is born, 
Behold, the happiest Princess on the earth 
Is now of all the maidens most for LoRnE ! 
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| THE TRUTH ABOUT THE INTERVIEW AFTER SEDAN, 


(From most tremendously Authentic Sources.) N.B.—Need we say we allude to the Great and Only Suorer? 
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1. fcveral cclkLrated Newspaper Correspordents have written to the Papers on this subject. Being always perfectly calm and at their ease, they had, of course, good 
: opportunities of judging. 
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2. ° But, first of all, to put the Public right in a few particulars. For 
instance, it isn’t true that the Emperor, to set an example to his men, 
cooked with his own hands the stake he had in the country. 


fady 


4. Nor that Bismarck had set a trap for him (as above) ; 


5. Though the disaster certainly was a large pill for the 
French eagle to swallow (as below). 
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6. The truth is this—After = 
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They made great Guys of themselves, though, once upon a 


He is supposed to be saying what he has to say with all the eloquence that he is 
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SEVERAL SORTS OF PROPOSALS. —NO. 3. 
joints have grown a trifle creak 


This represents the Beau whose 
capable of, when the door opens—and he wasn’t quick enough / 
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This is a Study of Swells, from the Dark Ages to the Present Days of Enlightenment. 


time, didn't they ? 
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HOW TO WORK THE HALFPENNY POST. 


Scene, General PostOffice, St. Martin's-le-Grand, Time, 10 a.m. 
Tue Great Pansanprum and his clerks seated at an official 
tuble. Enter Procession of Sorters, bearing some tons of re- 
monstrances about the Halfpenny Post. 


Foremost Porter. Please your ludship, these is complaints 
about the Ha’penny Post. 

Great P, Eh? eh? what? 
complaints, are they ? 

Cierk. Yes, m’lud. 

Great P. Oh, but I won’t have it! The public mustn’t com- 
plain ; it’s really—um—um—— | 

Cirrk. But the public say, your lordship, the Halfpenny Post 
is dearer than the Penny one, because, when they send anything 
out with a halfpenny stamp on it, somebody else has to pay a 
penny for it. 

Great P. (up his sleeve). Just as if I didn't know that. Why, 
that's our dodge to make it pay ! [ Chuckles. 

Crrrk. One gentleman wants to know, your lordship, when he 
sends out circulars, whether leaving ’em open at the ends, and 
fastening ’em in the corner with a wafer, won't do? 

Great P. Certainly not! 

Crerk. Or putting the stamp on so as to keep the enclosure 
from falling out of the cover ? 

Great P. Of course it won't. 

Cuirrx. Or cutting off the sides of an envelope, 
little bit at each corner to hold it in? 

Great P. Oh dear, no! 

Cierk. Or rolling it up tight, and pasting a bit of paper round 
it ? 

Great P. 'T isn't likely ! 

Cierk. Butif it isn’t fastened in somehow, it'll fall out and 

et lost. 

E Great P. Ah! that’s awkward. (Considering) Well. there's 
one way in which the advantages of the Halfpenny Post can 
always be secured. (Clerks all attention.) Any one wanting to 
send a halfpenny despatch can—— 

Crierks (together). Can——? 

Great P. Can fold it up, put it in an envelope, fasten it, cut 
off the ends, and 

CLERKS (eagerly). And——? 

Great P. (in a muddle), And—then—then—then——- 

Crerks (anxiously), Then 

Great P, (jumping up and running away). Oh, confound ’em ! 
Why, stick a Penxxy Stamp on iT! 


Oh, oh! yes, I see! These are 


and leaving a 


[Scene closes in. 


THE LITTLEJOHN CHRONICLE 
Of Love, Artifice, and Paltry Detail. 


Tar Litrtesouns’ lodger may be coming presently, but it cannot be 
denied he is not hurrying himself. 
The advertisement has been repeated in a more attractive form. 
‘CA SMALL But CHBERFUL Faminy CrrcLte (with piano) would be 
glad to receive ——” 
Yet somehow the less venturesome of the male kind seem to have a sort 
of dread of cheerful family circles. At any rate, they kept away. 
Another notion. A card in the chemist’s window round the corner. 
But even this does not bring a rush, and falls over presently among the 
blisters, one of which curls round it. ; 
Another notion still. For Jounny to be stationed at the parlour win- 
dow, and, watching his opportunity, exhibit the card upon the approach 
of strangers, and withdraw it hastily should any neighbour pass by. 
Only this does not answer either: and the prevailing impression upon 
strangers’ minds seems to be that Jomnny is having a lark with them. 
Unless, indecd—which is a more prejudicial impression still—the ap- 
pearance of Jounxy with a dirty face upon the broad grin leads them to 
suppose that he is one of a house full of unruly children, which dreadful 
notion naturally carries intending lodgers at a sharp trot past the LitTLR- 
JOI{NS’ premises. 
At last, however, a ray of sunshine through the clouds. 
The Lrrtirgonsxs have a humble friend who has seen better days, of 
which she has something to say, if you like to listen to her. She—her 
name is MovsER—comes to see the Lirruksonys with tolerable frequency, 
and partakes of her meals with a heartiness suggestive of a long interval 
since she had something soinewhere else, 
She it is who turns Mrs. Lrrrirsonmy’s dresses, and makes up SELINA’s 
things, and renders herself generally very useful. 
At this juncture Mrs, Mouser’s suggestions may be worth listening to. 
She is taken into the family confidence (‘‘ We can't keep Mouser in the 
dark, you know’’), and is asked her opinion. 
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Wonderful to relate, Mouser could not have been consulted at a better 
moment. 

Has she an idea ? 

Of course she has. 

More than that. She has got the very man for them. 

Where is he? Let him be produced. 

Without loss of time; but the negotiation must be conducted with a 
certain amount of delicacy, for he is of ashy and mistrustful nature re- 
garding strangers, and it is only because Mrs. Mouser has known him 
ever since he was a boy that she is able to do anything with him. 

Upon inquiry, it would appear that his name is Tings, and that he is 
now lodging alone somewhere in the back settlements north-east of Gower 
Street, and that he feels lonely, and would be very glad of a little cheer- 
fulness (with piano), and that be himself is musical, though Mrs. Mouser 
does not at the moment clearly remember what the instrument is. 

The ditliculty is, he won't agree right off without knowing something of 
the family. 

Here Mrs, LitttrsouN, with spirit : ‘I don't suppose we should agree 
either, if we did not like the young man.” 

Here Mouser, with humility, though a little cutting : ‘Of course, my 
dear, it will be left entirely to you whether he comes or not.” 

At last it is decided that there shall be a sort of trial tea ; so that the 
LittLEJouNS shall see how they get on with Mr. Tribus, at the same time 
that Mr. Trpss may form a conclusion with respect to the LittLEsonns, 

The tea is fixed for six o’clock next day, and there are to be tea-cakes and 
other festivities ; and SELINA is made gorgeous for the occasion, and is 
very fresh and smiling, in raiment of aerial texture, though of a somewhat 
too irrepressible character, perhaps, for a small room. 

Mr. Trses is in good time. He comes at twenty minutes to six—quite 
ten minutes before he is expected, and an altercation in furious whispers 
occupies the interval which elapses between his knock and the opening 
of the street door. 

He is shown into the parlour, and is left with Jonxny, who regards him 
mistrustfully, sucking a penny paint with which he is, contrary to orders, 
colouring 9 picture. 

To Jouxxy he makes overtures of a timid but friendly character, to 
which Jonnnxy makes no reply. Then a silence sets in, in which Jonny 
fixes him unflinchingly, still sucking his penny paint, 

Finding this sort of thing rather trying, Mr. Truss pokes the fire. 

Jounny says: ‘* Look here, don’t do that!” 

Mr. Tras asks why ? 

‘You 'Il have ma at you if you do,” says JoHNNY. 

‘Why ?” says Mr. Tipps ; but Jouxny makes no answer. 

‘¢You’rea funny boy,” says Mr. Tibbs presently, with assumed cheer- 
fulness. 

‘¢You’re a fool!’ says Jounny, and the conversation, languishing for 
some time past, at this point ceases altogether with abruptness. 

Presently Mrs. Mousrr, whose toilet had been put off in consequence of 
necessary preparations, bustles into the room, beaming with smiles, and 
brings Mrs. and Miss LitttEsoun to be introduced to Mr. Tras, while 
at the same moment Aunt Martin makes her appearance. 

Mr. Tiss, overwhelmed with confusion by this sndden galaxy of 
female loveliness breaking in upon him, is unable to make out which is 
Mrs. Litt.esoun, and which is Mrs. Martin, and addresses each wrongly 
throughout the remainder of the evening. 

Presently tea is brought in, and served very hot indeed to Mr. Trpns, 
and his opinion asked of it immediately, to give which he scalds hinnself, 
as a matter of course. Tea-cake is then served to him with prodizality, 
and it is suspected he eats several slices more than he wants, and even 
does sleight-of-hand with the last piece when Aunt Martrn’s eyes were 
off him. 

During tea Mr. Litriesonx comes home and gives Mr. Tipps a hearty 
welcome, and entering into conversation, asks him whether there is any- 
thing fresh in the papers ? 

Mr. Tipps hasn’t heard of anything, but believes either the French or 
the Prussians have gained another victory. 

Pressed upon this point, Mr. Trogs gets more confused than ever, and 
seems glad to escape out of the conversation—alas ! however, only to fall 
into a theological discussion with Aunt Mantin, in which he is utterly 
routed and overthrown. 

Rescued from this by Mrs. Mouser, he is led to converse upon music 
by the fair Senna, and presently is asked if he himself is musical, and 
whether his musical instrument has accompanied him ! 

Upon this, with extreme bashfulness, a flute is produced, and some 
tootlings of a dismal character sct in, at which Mr. Littiesony, with the 
prospect of many evenings of the same style before him, winces not 2 
little. 

Nine o’clock arriving, Aunt Martrxy, with a yawn, gives it as her 
opinion that she thought it ever so much later, and at this Mr. Tipps 
breaks down in the middle of a long note and pockets his flute. 

Mrs. Littnrsonn has a sandwich and a glass of sherry coming, but 
Mr. Tisss thinks he would rather not stay. 

Being pressed with violence, he dces stay though, and seems to forget 
he is in a hurry, as he said he was, so that MreLitTLRJoHuN begins to 
yawn, and thea Mr. Tress jumps; up, in greater alarm ;thamy ever, ard 
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“haking hands all round the table, to the destruction of a tumbler and 
wine-glass, beats a hasty retreat, blushing the colour of pickle cabbage. 

Upon this the LrrrLesonns one and all breathe freely for the first time, 
and bless Providence that it is all over. 

What poor little Trans does is difficult to say. All that is known of 
him is that he scampered off as quickly as he could, with bis flute in his 
coat-tail pocket. 

Two questions naturally arise. 

Question No. 1:— 

Has the trial tea been a success ? 

Question No, 2:— 

Will Trees join the cheerful family circle ? 


(To be continued.) a 


THE POTIRON PAPERS. 


No. 2.—On Halle of Music. 

Mistress THE Eprrress,—I make my studies from the newspapers, 
and the last plaisanterie of the author of Jean la Poste* I find very 
droll, What a farceur it is! Yet all who know the Rue de Sévres will 
not astonish themselves that he should speak for the cheap prices. En 
effet BoucicauLT doit aimer le Bon Marché.t What a mass of cor- 
respondence on the question! This is the way to get a newspaper re- 
dacted for nothing.- And how the phlegmatique insulaires preserve their 
gallantry, making their letters insipid, so that the composition of the lady 
may have no rivale. How spirity—plein d’esprit—her letter ! but cruelle. 
She is ebony—the hardest wood I know. Pauvre BovcicavuLt je vous 
plains ! 

I am told that if I will to see the life of London I must go to the 

music-halls. It is very good the music-halls. There are the négres and 
the duos of the man disguised in woman, and the woman disguised in 
man, and the man sitting in the high chair, who beats the table like a 
commissaire priseur, or rings a bell, Ifound it droll for the directeur to 
bisser (encore) his own artistes the first time, but after it became stupid. 
But I see the public must like it, for they do it everywhere, and all 
through the soirée. 
I have to signale to you a fact very curious in my tour of the music- 
halls. I -was very indisposé at the Royal Crescent by the Leviatan 
Splittare. He has yelled, he has gueulé, as if the Royal Crescent was 
Charenton. He box himself to the hat, and the public laugh comme des 
enragés. ' Poor public! poor Splittare ! He knock his hat over his eyes, 
and he pull his coat off one shoulder, and the public is wild—enthou- 
siasmé! Do I mistake myself? Is the Royal Crescent an espéce de 
Charenton after all—what you call Colony Hatch ? 

The man in the high chair ring his bell, and make the Leviatan Split- 
tare come back three times! Horreur! I fly—I call acab. I see the 
Leviatan follow me out in the longest coat, with the largest buttons you 
can to imagine yourself. Also there is more fur on the collar and wrists 
than any single quadruped could to furnish. Is he rabid? I tell my 
cocher ‘‘ To the Oriental,’’ and he drive off. When I get to the Oriental, 
I hear the high-chair man say, in that mal-de-mer voice the high-chair 
men always assume, — 

‘‘The Leviatan Splittare will next appear.” 

I sink back appalled, and a voice behind say, ‘‘ Now then, gouverneur, 
you ‘ve bin and throwed over my whiksey.”” 

While I sit stupefié, the high-chair man ring and ring, and he go on 
worse than at the Royal Crescent. I rush out, and I call for a cab. 
‘* A travlin orsepital or a shoful?’? demands me a ragged man. 
archi-technical, the ragged man, and I am puzzle. But I say, ‘To the 
Sub-Babylonian.” We fly wildly there. The cocher evidently thinks his 
voiture a loco-mobile, and not a shoful, as the archi-technical call it. I 

enter the Sub-Babylonian, and I see more négres. 

Thejnégres are not pleasant, but I breathe again ; for I begin to think 
myself haunted by the—st-t-t-silence. The hizh-chair man get up to 
announce a great artiste. I strain my neck, and I hear in tones more 
mal-de-mer than ever— 

“‘The Leviatan Splittare will next appear.” 

The public beat the tables with the pots, and I turn faint. 

He enters on the scene. He gcts more wild—the very enthousiasmé of 
madness and—horreur ! he see me! He fix his eye on me. 

I leave, and call a cab again. The cocher want no orders. He has 
them already, ‘*To the Aurora Borealis—all right.” I astonish myself at 
this ; but I let myself go—anywhere to fly from ui ! 

The dénouement approaches. 

Destin profound, strange, and inexpliquable! As I enter the Aurora 
Borealis, I glance at the scene, and 

THe LevraTan SpLrttarse Is THERE ! 

I stagger ont. A waiter take my arm and sit me in a room outside. 

** Ave a ess-an-be,” he say; ‘that'll bring you round.” 

More technicalities. I cannot seem ignorant. I consent. 


He is 


A gazeuse 


* The French version of Arrah-na-poque, 

t Vague, M. Porimoyx, cither ignorantly, or for the sake of a feeble joke, con- 
founds Mr. BovercauttT with a eclebrated draper of the same name—a sort of 
Parisian SHOOLBRED—the sign of whose house is du Bon Murche, 
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bottle is exploded and startle me ; and I find a ess-an-be is a liquide that 
is very nasty. I see the garcon think I am ill, and he give me a drogue. 

As I drink, I hear the voice of Him at the door, — 

‘* Here, GEORGE, you ’ve got a furrin party in there.” 

I tremble. 

‘* Yes, Mr. Splittare, sir,” say the waiter; ‘‘’ed of the parlyvoo tea- 
tottlers, I should say. He’s awful Chinese. I’ve give 'im a ess-an-be.” 

‘* He’s a manager,” say the Leviatan, ‘‘and he’s awful nuts on me. 
He's followed me on my four turns to-night. Take him this bill with my 
compliments.” 

The garcon comes in and lays before me the document I copy here :— 

THE LEVIATHAN SPLITTER!!! 
Four Turns Nightly. 


io 1) eee eee ee At the Roya. Cresoenr, 
ed | eee errs 5 9) ORTENTAL. 
yee is ae re ere 9) SUB-BABYLONIAN. 
ie een ene »,  AvRoRA BoREALIs. 


To Wednesday next, 
Your all-devoted 
Hector Portirox. 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


The Reason Why. 

Wuen M. Tarers, at Tours, negotiating for an armistice, ob- 
tained his pass through the Prussian lines, he chose to go round 
by Orleans, instead of taking the shorter way through Versailles. 
Some say he wished to avoid a meeting with Bismarck before he 
saw the French Government; but he might have had a better 
reason : it is an old saying, that the longest way round is the 
nearest way home. 


Unpardonable! 

Takinoe advantage of the excitement which the news of the 
fall of Metz caused in Paris, the Reds got up a little opposition 
Republic, which lasted nearly half an hour. A prominent man 
among the agitators was that M. Fkxiix Pyar who, at the funeral 
of Vicror Norr, ‘‘skedaddled,” and was found stowed away— 
merely for strategic reasons, of course—behind a Venetian blind. 
Courage is a quality Parisians seldom lack: but all are not alike, 
and M. Pyar, in taking to his heels, seems rather inclined to 
two-toe-terror-shows (tout’autre chose)! 


\ 


Very Naturally. 

Mr. Epmonp Breatss, M.A., the newly-appointed Judge of the 
Cambridgeshire district of County Courts, had issued an order 
that all solicitors practising before him should wear gowns and 
‘‘ bibs,” as they are called. This order, we are told, has caused 
some surprise amongst the learned Judge’s democratic admirers, 
though why it should is not clear. When Mr. Brares had no 
office, he rather affected the roughly-clad working-man; but 
since his promotion he has raised his head above the clouds, and 
likes to see people about him in new-bib-ous. 


A Change for the (Gam)betta. 

Tne armistice, which every one wished might come about, has 
fallen through on the question—important enough—of the victual- 
ling of Paris during the interregnum. Bismarck has, it would 
appear, thought better of his decision not to treat at all with 
Gambetta & Co. Indeed, who could decide the question of vic- 
tualling the city so well as a Provisional Government? 


Tall Talking. 

Mr. GrapstTonz’s now famous article in the Ldinburgh Review 
has apparently suggested a calculation, made by some one with a 
good deal of spare time on his hands, that during the last session 
the Premier was on his legs 178 times, and that his speechies, cut 
out of the Times, and pasted together, would reach as high as 
the Monument. Isn't it astonishing that, going up so high, they 
should after all amount to so little? 


bi T 
PRIVATE’ ] AND LC CONFIDENTIAL!” 
From the Hon, Alice —————’s Diary. 

The ‘* Norfolk,” Brighton. 

Friday, November 3rd. 

Yesterday I went with old Lady P. and the D. girls to hear Miss 
Bovuverie read at the Pavilion. 

Lady P. is a great admirer of SHAKsPEARE, and is always quoting whole 
pages of him—her memory is extraordinary—and she was delighted 
to get a chance of what she calls “ hearing the dear old boy properly 
interpreted.” She says Miss Bovuvenie is the best ‘‘ reader” of 
SHAKSPKARE she has heard for an immense time, and J think she is 
awfully nice. 
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Miss B. dresses magnificently, 
and I had no idea that ‘‘ read- 
ings” could be made s0 really in- 
teresting. 

What girls those D. girls are, 
and how angry old Lady P. was 
with them! They don’t seem to 
have an idea beyond themselves, 
and how they are looking! When 
Lady P. was doing her little best 
to take in every word through 
her trumpet, they were carrying 
on in whispers with that ridicul- 
ous Major , who under- 
stands nothing, according to his 
own account, except ‘‘ pool,’’ 
whatever that is, and ‘‘ S.-and- 
B.” whatever that is. 

Miss Bovuverre’s dress—and 
“* effect,’’ I think, is the proper 
word—as Saran, was beautiful. 
Just imagine a long robe of stone- 
gray, reaching to the feet, with 
a jewelled girdle and circlet, im- 
mense dark wings high above the 
head, and a lurid red light flashed 
upon and over it all ! 

The whole thing was so nice 
and pretty, that I don’t wonder, 
when the pathetic bits came, at 
old Lady P.’s blowing her dear old 
nose so violently sometimes, and 
pretending she had caught such a 
cold on the pier in the morning. 
ZI don’t go in for having much 
heart, and that sort of thing, yet 
when acting is really good, it does 
make me have a sort of choky 
sensation—something like I felt 
when A.ey spoke those first words 
to me under the moon in the 
‘* garden” of Berkeley Square. 

Dear Auey! 

* * » * . 

I have been thinking a long 
time—and thinking never seems 
to do me any good—gives me 
regular blues. I wonder whether 
—but there ! I won't think about 
him. ; 

I wish I were clever. How 
stupid we are, we girls! What is 
the good of us to any one, I 
wonder? What can men, I 
wonder, find in us? It isn't ws, 
really, after all, they see—only a 
concoction of milliners, corset- 
makers, bootmakers, and artful 
ladies’ maids. 

Oh, I doso wish I were clever ! 

If I could only write a littleh— 
poetry or something, or paint, or 
act! But I can't do anything 
more than any of the rest of us. 

Yet I expect Arey to be fond 
of me. Howcan he be, when he 
knows 80 many nice, clever girls 
who are not only that, but good 
as well? Since I knew the 
[ere Ss eee se Shall. never 
say anything against people on 
the stage. mAvhy, the poor dear 
girl supported her father and 
mother and sisters, for ever so 
long, out of her salary from 
the theatre, and nobody ever 
said a word against her. She 
makes Mr. * * * * * * *—the 
author, you know—a capital wife, 
understands housekeeping, and all 
that, and is so clever too—writes 
from his dictation when his eyes 
get bad, and puts in all the stops 
properly, and paragraphs, and 
sentences—quite wonderful ! 
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rather startled— po 


‘Jupy could not help smiling the other day, when her young friend, — 


Till I knew her, I always thought 
that actresses were people who 
stopped in bed till the afternoon 
reading novels, and had paint on 
all day. Paint, indeed, we 
needn’t go far to find that in our 
own set ! 

I wonder whether Atcy will , 
ever do something wonderful in 
literature ? Supposing he were to 
write a novel and make thousands 
Les Oh, just only fancy 


Then he could——dear Atay ! 
* ~~ * * 


Thinking again—what a little 
fool I am ! 

Well, I won’t again; yet how 
nice it is, now and then. 

Talking of Miss B.’s dresses, 
though, we saw her wear at her 
readings in the Pavilion yester- 
day, puts me in mind of a letter 
I had from Epre Furrrinaton 
this morning. As usual with her, 
it’s a regular ‘‘ dressy ” one. 

Poor Eprx ! she seems to look at 
everything, that is, her every- 
thing — possible matrimony — 
through a medium of ‘‘ dress.” 
Just as if men don’t sometimes 
think upon such a thing as bills 
in connection with the subject. 

However, here is poor Epre in 
full force :— 

‘* What a providential thing, 
isn’t it, dear? that that dreadful 
war is not here instead of in 
Paris! The poor, dear French— 
what a condition! I’m told that 
all ladies are going about actually 
out of the fashion. Fancy this— 
in Paris, too! I’m told, too, 
that they don’t wear any jewel- 
lery even. How awful! is it 
not, darling? Just imagine 
some people we could mention 
going about in old clothes and a 
generally dowdy-looking get-up ; 
where would their chance be, I 
should like to know ? 

‘‘Thank Goodness, affairs in 
town are not so bad ! 

‘* Here are a few hints. 

‘*Flounced skirts are now worn 
in the evening, and you must 
really make your waist longer 
than before. 

‘* Velvet tunics are going to be 
much the go, and you wear with 
’em an underskirt of plain mate- 
rial, with five or six small flounces. 
Trim your tunic mostly with . 
fringe ; 

“You can also use velvet exten- 
sively for jupons. Now darling- 
est, be sure and recollect this— 
Jackets and paletots are very loose 
now / The new Venetian, or loose 
hanging sleeve, is much fancied, 
but you may also indulge in pa- 
goda and tight sleeves. 

** As you are now at the sea-side, 
you may like to know that, asa 
marine jacket, the ‘Crown Prin- 
cess’ is a straight tip. The 
‘Osborne’ is another nice one 
to be worn en suite with your 
dress. 

‘* With regard to the very im- 
portant subject, and one which, 
my dear Auice, I know you 
fully appreciate the importance 
of—need I say, Bonnets ?—I may 
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tell you—if you don’t already know—that the gipsy shape is nov the 
proper thing. 

‘‘ Bonnets in this way are trimmed with velvet and feathered aiyretles ; 
and black, my dear, is (he colour. A nice black rice : 

And so on for two whole pages, and another crossed. 

Poor Epige! his is a specimen of girlz. Sometimes I almost blush 
for our order. ; 


(To be continued.) 


THE NEW THEATRE. 
A Dramatic Sketch. 
Scene I. — /n the Strand. Time, 7.30 P.M. 
October 29, 1870. 
Enter a@ Cab, with intending Visitors to Opéra Comique. 

CaaMman (loquitur). Well, 1 should like to know where to 
drive—the noo theayter, hay? Well, ’ere goes. (Pulls up at the 
Gaiety.) . 4 

Voice (from inside), This won't do; goon. (CabmMan does go 
on, and pulls up at the Vaudeville.) 

Voice again (louder this time). 
MEEK ! 

CaBMAN (loquitur, grumbling). The Cum-meek! hey? and 
should like to know wot and where that is. (Zo his horse, con- 
pidentinlly), Tell yer wot it is, these theaytres is a-becomin’ too 
parley-vooish; wot with yer Gayties. and Vaw-de-villys, an’ 
Cum-meeks, there ‘s ‘ullo! (Zo Policeman). Where's the 
Cum-meek Theayter ? 

Ast Porice Orricer to 2np Dirro (interrogatively). ’Oxton, 
ain't it, Jack ? 

2xp Ditto (better informed). No, that’s the Vriety. Cum— 
meek? = (Contemplatively). Cum—meek! Of coorse; turn 
round, then ‘alf a mile farther on—left hand. (Casmay follows 
instructions, and lands passengers at last.) 

Scene II.—Jn the Stalls. 
Enter Qo Dramatic Critics, meeting. 

Ist D. C. to 2xp Ditto. Go to the supper-affair on Thurs- 
day? On the stage, I suppose > 

“np Ditto. Yes. Very pretty, eh? 
quickly. 
baize. 

Ist D. C. (wuthoritatively). Charming theatre—great taste— 
pretty effect—ve-ry good! (Sits down and tries to sleep.) 

Curtain up on clever M. Georces and pretty Mile. Lecranp. 

GENTLEMAN, iv Stalls, whispering Frienp. See Miss WaLkING- 
STICK just come in—two rows in front? 

FrtenbD. God bless me, you don't say so! 
fault, they say. She loo/s very well, though. 

lst GENTLEMAN. Ah! she’s well made up, you see. 

Frienp. Yes, I do see—now; quite as much as she uses on 
the stage. 

Lapy, in Stalls, to her Husnanp. What are they talking about, 
dear ? 

Husnanp (who doesn't understand French any better than his 
wife). Well, you see—a—a—this person—a (People arounl 
who do understand French). H's'sh! (HusBann, much relieved, 
stops explanation at once.) 

Curtain down. on first piece. 
General buzz—greetings—hand-shakings—bows —flirting—shop-talk— 
fans going—and all the usual First-Night business. 

Ist Weak Youna GENTLEMAN (who makes a point of being 
present on “First Nights”) to 2xp Dirto (from the country). Lots 
of the talent here to-night; really, pretty nearly erery one. See 
Miss Sranker, of the “ Bandbox,” with Lorrizr DE MonrMorEncy, 
from the “ Cracksideum?” Awfully Lorrie 's fallen off—shockin'! 
There ’s Bouncer, too, of the Bomb, and Braa, of the World. 
Clever fellow, Brac, as a lawyer, but as a journalist—pooh! 
Jove! if there, just behind you, isn’t Miss Prantacy—you know, 
played the page in—you recollect? Don't she just about look 
different? Ha! curtain up—now for Désazer. 

Curtain up on Les Prés St. Gervais, 

Ist TurarricaL AvutHority to 2xp Ditto. She's seventy- 
three, I take it. 

2xp Ditto. Nonsense, my dear boy ; sixty-nine. 

Ist T. A. (ungrily). Pooh, rubbish! seventy-three, I frou. 

2xp Ditto (complucently, and settling himself for argument). 
How can that be, when ae 

Audience round, who, having paid their money, want to hear 
something for it. Order! H-s-s-h! 


Periop, Saturday, 


This won't do—the Cvum- 


Got it finished ’commonly 
That curtain immense improvement on the green 


Poor thing! all his 


a 


———_ 2 a. 1 


! together.” 
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Youna Lapy (to her Mumma), But where is Désazet ? 
Music symbolical of slar coming on. 
Enter DEJAZET ! 
AUDIENCE (frantically). Hooray—Bray—vo ! 
(After this, it 13 mostly Diisacer for the rest of the evening. The 
lady i8 wonderfully artistic in ecerything she does, and says, and sing, 
The New Theatre—as a theatre—is siaply delightful, and the decorations 


by Messrs. BRADWELL, KETTEL, and BattiscomBE, are decidedly the most 
tasteful ever seen in London, 


General excitement. 


JUDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
THirD QUESTION. 
Ought a Woman to Accept her First Offer, or Wait! 


If to descend to lower grade 
Is not her inclination. 

She ‘Il not hecome a wetting maid 
By giving a negation. 


If she awaits a better catch, 
And flies at hizher game, 
She has only got to scratch this match, 
And have a second flame. 
| This is sensible, and very nearly funny.—Jvupy. | 


O. K. 


She ought to wait, because the first offer (being the only one) cannot 
be the best. GRAMMARIAN. 


[This is very trying.—Jupy. ] 


What a question, dear Jupy! I'm put tothe push! 

For, “a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush ;” 

But another old proverb sets that one at nausht— 

‘In the sea there live good fish as ever were canght.” 

As yet, no one has ask’d me; till then [ must bide 

That more fitting occasion the point to decide. ANGELINA. 

N.B.—Address, Nibblehurst Cottage, Hockem Green. To be left ull 

called for. 


‘This appears to Jupy to be a shameful hoax. | 


Accept, of course; for it would be infra dig. for a gentleman to msrry 
@ waiting maid, SARAH SINGLE. 


[Not bad—for Sarau.—Jupy. ] 


She onght not to accept her first offer, for, if she weiyhts, sho will find 
herself go down much better. E. fh. 

{You ll go down, too, if Jupy has to get her umbrella to you. 
—Jvupy.| . 


REJECTED ADDRESSES. 


{See CARTOON.) 


One morn a Tuiers at the gate 

Of Paris stood disconsolate ; 

The door was closed. the tie to sever, 
That he and Peace might enter never. 


Closed was the way, the passage barr’d, 

The walls defended by a guard ; 

The order given, in addition, 

“ For Tuirens and Peace there ’s no admission.” 


Without, they met reception rude, 

From Prussia’s battle-loving brood ; 

For Peace and Tuters they'd no affection, 
And did not care for the connection. 


May Paris never rue the day 

That Tuirrs and Peace were turn'd away ! 
They left—the armistice rejected— 

Slowly and sadly, both dejected. 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


Way is a tall tree like me ?— Because it’s high (I). 

THe Board of Trade—The counter. 

A Puace for the Sale of Constituencies —The Borough Market. 

A Woman's Ailment—The stitch. 

A Losina Hazard —Matrimony. 

An Ecclesiastical Mitrailleuse—A Minor Canon. 

INFALLIBLE Wispom.—The Pope, on being asked what part of Rome 
His Holiness intended keeping ? replied, Vat-I-can. 

THe Manchester Guardian, of the 10th instant, says it is ‘Salad to 
learn that the Liberals of Newport, Isle of Wight, promise to hang tc it 
So is Jupy, 
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Once upon a time a young and sanguine youth 
fell in love with the most lovely of her sex. 
Oh, how he doted onher! , - << 


Bhe had a sweet and winning smile. ‘T 
that which won him, - oe 


4 aes ; ae . She came down a most tremendous cropper, and 
But oh, sad day of. woe! a terrible accident befell this Le knocked her eye-tooth out. 
young and beautcous maiden. . i | 


UJ 


This was in secret—the loved one knew not 
whose tooth she was to have. But oh, bitter tale 
of agony and remorse, when he had strength to 
look out of the window, he sawfanother patient 


_ Do you suppose our hero hesitated? (He 


-_ ‘bad never a tooth drawn, and had no no- going away triumphantly with his tooth in her 
| ‘In this dire strait, whom could she seek for yon what the pensation was Uke.) He gave head, and it was the wrong woman ! 
consolitiqn but hé who loved her? . He, in his imsclf up to the cunning man, and the tooth } 
turn, sought out a cunning man, and heard a . bho OXUrac-AC-AC-TED ! 


theory :— If a tooth is wrénched from one head 
and put warm into another head, it will take 2 
root aes 


(Sl ad eee are res (Sm | 


) f (pi. y 
Vj, 


Mf 


f/ 


= 


- Three days afterwards, when he crawled, 

But could he part with his other eye-tooth—could he renew the crushed and maimed, to the loved one’s pre- 

torture? What! was his affection not strong enough for that? Perish sence, she simply said, ‘‘ Good gracious mo! 

At that moment there came a knock at the thought, and produce the pinchers! But please let us draw the what a horrid fright you bave made of 
the door—the right woman at last. curtain on the hideous details. yoursolf |” 


He Icft her at these cruel words and fled the scene, and subsequently destroyed himself. Few besides Jupy have shed a tear upon his hapless fate. 


| 
| 
| 
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CHRISTMAS IS COMING. 


“Worse tuck Too,” says Mrs. BropiEcomss, who, having to go out early one of these frosty mornings, lately came a cropper something in this 
fashion : ‘‘Ler’s HELP You uP, Mum,” said the nasty imperent fellow; ‘‘meru’s 4 BoBBY A-COMIN’, AND THEY DON’T ALLOW SLIDIN’ ON THE 
PAVEMENT. ” 


32 
JUDY'S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 


Turd QUESTION. 
Ought a Woman to Accept her First Offer, or Wait? 


Tue lady who rejects the offer 
First made to her by a lover, 
Just for fun her swain to bother,— 
Or speculation,— 
Should never get another chance 
To cbange her station ! 
‘To ask a lady for her hand 
Gives her chance she can’t command; 
And many a lady in the land ’s 
Ne‘er ask'd the question, 
If she will take a man at all— 
Far less selection | C. W. S. 
[According to C. W.S., the case of the ladies doesn’t seem 
hopeful.—Jupy. | 
Quoth Jupy, “ Should a blushing dameel ‘ wait,’ 
Ere enters she the matrimonial state? ” 
Could we but know how Jupy’s self did speak, 
When first those beauteous charms presumptuous swains did seek— 
Those words of wisdom we should now advise 
To all her sex—and so secure the prize! DizJic. 
[Oh, you deceitful young man! but you don’t get over Jupy 
that way. ] 
If a woman has plenty of strings to her bow, 
To the first of her offers her answer is No. 
It’s no use being struck if the first one is striking, 
And there ’s one in the number that’s more to her liking. 
Aw contraire, and the first one has got a long puree— 
Yes ; she might go much further aod fare muchly worse. 
But my candid opinion, on questions like these, 
Is, that women may answer whatever they please. 


Women's Ricuts. 
(Pretty, but not to the point.—Jupy. ] 


No woman ere should be a scoffer 
At her first—her virgin offer; 
If she love, 
No woman ever should accept, 
However long she’s writing kept— 
: If she can’t love. 
No man and maid should married be 
For wealth, or lands, or parents’ plea— 
Unless they love. 
Love is the tie which must be tied, 
Love must be, whate’er lacks beside— 
Love only can the wedded guide— 
All hangs on Love! 
[A love of an answer.—J upy. ] 


THE LITTLEJOHN CHRONICLE 
Of Love, Artifice, and Paltry Detail. 
Ir’s all settled. 

The lodger is coming. 

Nothing could be more satisfactory. 

What ; the young man with the flute?) Bless you, no. Nothing half 
80 dreadful. No young men with flutes for Mrs. Lirrieyoux, thank you. 

This is a friend of Aunt Manrrin’s, specially recommended by Aunt 
Martin, procured entirely through the influence of Aunt Martin, and 
guaranteed by Aunt Marrin to be a perfect treasure—or better than that. 

His name is Maxnao. 

The way Aunt Marry came to catch him is this :— 

Aunt Martin knew him when he was little more than a boy. He and 
she were boys together — that is to say, girl and boy together. There were 
tender passages, and then he went to India. 

He has made a lot of money, and is coming home again. He wrote to 
Aunt Martin about some law business, and put in a few words about old 
times, and asked her if she knew of a nice quiet family who would take 
in and do for ‘‘a harmless old man.” 

The letter comes from Rome, where he is staying for a day or two. 
Aunt Marri at once replies. . 

She knows the very family to suit him. 

He says he is delighted, and he is expected this very day. 

There are such preparations. Everything has been put in thorough 
order, and nothing is to be found anywhere. 
LirTLEJoHN missed his bus looking for the shoehorn, but nothing could 
be nicer than the house looks. 

The hour is growing near, and the excitement is becoming intense. 

It is a good deal past tea-time, but Mr. LittLEJsoun is not allowed to 
have his meal. The worst of Litrirjoun is his extreme selfishness. 

If it will be his death to wait a few minutes—say eighty or a hundred 
rrethn his usual time, perhaps he had better take a snack in the 

itchen. 

He objects to the kitchen. Selfishness again ! 

A snack on a small tray, then, that can be whipped away at the first 
sound of cab-wheels. 


Sertesre: (ree 


eed 


J. F.M.P. 
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Only this morning Mr. ° 
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It is whipped away at the first sound of the wrong cab-whceels, and 
Mr. LittLEJoHn is choked by the process. 

Then, again, at the sound of other wheels, when some hot tea is spilt over 
Mr. Lirtiesoun’s legs, at which (self! self! self!) he grumbles most 
ridiculously. 

But the right cab doesn’t come. 

Aunt Maxrtin, however, is not disconcerted. 

She has had her tea early, as subsequently transpires. 

She says she knows Mr. Manco is a man of his word, and as he said 
he would come, he will do it. 

Besides, there is plenty of time. 
Though he certainly did say tea. 

Mr. LirtLEsoun, having swallowed sufficient to allay the pangs of famine, 
becomes quiescent. 

Mrs. Lirr,eJonnw goes on with her needlework. Jonunny, under threats 
of instant banishment to bed if he makes any litter, produces a penny 
paint, and ‘‘ plays pretty.” Suxrna tries over her music. 

Some time elapses, alarms from wrong cabs alone varying the monotony, 
and then it is JouNNy’s bed-time ; but nothing yet has been seen of 
MAnNGo. 

Aunt Martin thinks there may have heen something wrong with the 
train. What a dreadful thing it would be if there were an accident—that 
is to say, what a dreadful thing it would be for poor Mr. Mango ! 

Ten o'clock. He can’t be coming to tea now. Suppose the supper is 
laid. It will look cheering when he comes in. | 

It has struck eleven, and he has not come yet. 

The pangs of famine having set in again worse than ever, a side-dish is 
sacrificed without entirely spoiling the appearance of the table. 

Then another side-dish, which certainly does disarrange the symmetry 
of the arrangements; but the pangs of famine are becoming intolerable. 

‘*He can’t be coming now, for it’s half-past twelve; let’s eat up the 
remainder.” sd ms is . id 

Rat-tat-tat ! Good gracious! 
remaining, and here he is. 


It is only half-past eight as yet. 


Scraps of fat and bread-crumbs only 


Away with the plates! Make haste! 
Smash ! 

There goes a tumbler ! 

Not there! Here! Come back! Goon! 
Smash ! 


A vegetable dish! That spoils the set. 

Calm restored, but every one rather breathloss. 

Double knock answered at last. 

False alarm: some one for next door. 

It is half-past one. Aunt Martin, still positive he will come, is sitting 
up. .It is also Mr. LirrLesonn’s duty to do so, as he is master of the 
house. e a . = * - 

Four o'clock | It would be worse than absurd to set up any longer. 

They don’t. * * * * * + 

Next day. 

The servant-girl has a communication to make. - 

The servant-girl next door tells her that the servant-girl next door but 
one—(which is the lodging-house with the card of apartments to let stuck 
up outside) —tells her that there was an old gentleman brought there very 
ill about eleven o’clock last night, and he had had an accident on the 
railway, and his native servant couldn’t speak English, and the name is 
Manaves on the boxes, 

It’s too true; only it’s Mango, not MAnaLss. 
other facts beyond doubt. What’s to be done, then! 

Somebody else has got the LirTLEJonNs' lodger, and they refuse to give 
him up. 

Gan anyibine be managed with a writ of habeus corpus, Aunt Marri 
wants to know; and if so, how much will it cost ? 

(To be continued.) 


* * * 


Inquiry proves the 


. PRIVATE "J AND [ CONFIDENTIAL 1” 


m the Hon, Alice ————-’s Diary 
——, Berkeley Square, 

Saturday, November 12. 

Thank Goodness ! 

Once more back in dear old smoky London, and the ‘‘ paternal roof- 
tree,” as CHARLIE calls our awfully cosy little house in Berkeley Square. 

So glad to leave Brighton and get back again; it’s all very well just 
for a month or two, but the sameness after a while is so stupid; the 
same men, you know, every day ; and what could be stupider than that— 
unless, indeed, it was a certain person? I shouldn’t find any fault about 
sameness in that case. I wonder where he is now ? 

I wonder whether he gave up his rooms in Bruton Street, or will come 
back to them, and that { shall be able to look up at them when going out 
for my morning ‘“‘ constitutional” with mamma, and think to myself that 
he ts in them now? 

Dear Auer, how cruel it all is! 
it seems 50 stupid ! 


Why don’t men have more money ?— 


* * e * 


I have just come back from taking,a little turn inthe Square ‘ “garden.” 
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How forlorn and deserted it looks now! The dast time I was in it was 
under very—ah yes, very, very different circumstances ! 
Heighho ! It was summer, bright summer then ; the trees had lots ef 


leaves on them, birds were singing, the sun was shining; there was a © 


sort of life and hopefulness in the air even. Now—now everything is 
dead—tlowers dead, birds dead —at least I suppose so, as they don’t sing— 
leaves dead—very much so—and my Dream, ah! is not that dead also? 

Heichho ! I was not so wise then as I am now. I did not know then 
that being fond of a man meant ever so many hundreds a year more than 
I ever dreamed of. Dreamed of / Nay, I did not dream of hard cash 
then. I used to go to sleep and dream happily. When I say ‘‘ happily,” 
of course I mean it was all about Aim. Well, I went on dreaming like 
that for a long—or rather short—time, it seemed to me, and I really believe 
that Ae thouzht so too, till one eventful night I went to bed and didn’t 
dream happily. 

Mamma had asked Atey his ‘‘intentions” after lunch, and ferreted 
out the awful fact—that he had only five hundred a year. 

After that my dreams became very stupid. 

‘‘It was very wrong and dishonourable of him,” Mamma said. _Dis- 
honourable! Axcy dishonourable/ Just as if he could help being fond 
of I mean, help not having more than such a small income. 

Ah me ! how I wonder if ever > . 

Nearly twelve o’clock, I do declare, and I’ve been thinking all this time. 

What a little fool Iam! I will go to bed. * bd 

There ! the candle is out now. 

I wonder whether I shall dream of what I ve been thinking of ? 

* * * Sd 


* 


Friday, Nov. 18th. 

Such capital fun! Oh, I am so glad ! 

My brother Cuartre has squeezed a week's leave out of the stingy old 
Colonel of his regiment, and is going to spend it with us in town. He 
came up from Aldershot yesterday, and directly after dinner proposed that 
““we” —that is, he and I—should ‘‘go somewhere.”—‘‘ Where?” of 
course I said directly. ‘*The Opera is open, isn’t it? Shall we try and 
get places ?” 

‘*Oh, bother the Opera!” said CHARLIE, at once; ‘‘ slow as—as anything, 
don’t you know. Let ’s goand see the new burlesque at the Strand.” 

Of course J agreed, though I had never been there before. 

Well, no sooner said than done ; I toddled away off upstairs, popped on 
an opera-cloak, and when I got down again found the street door open, and 
Tuomas with the brougham waiting, with CaARLIE inside. 

Well, we got into the theatre—such a pretty, funny little place!—just as 
the burlesque was beginning. The stalls were quite full, and CaagLiz 
had to nod and ‘‘ how do” several of ‘‘ his fellows” as we struggled our 
way through to our seats. 

The mizture in the stalls on Monday night struck me as being very 
funny. There were a lot of ‘‘ good” stray men mixed up with a great 
many most ‘‘ odd” people, and the contrast was so curious. 

However, I met two old friends, Mr. , of the ——th, and Caprain 
, who used to be in the Rifle Brigade, and both so glad to see me. 

The burlesque was awfully jolly, and I enjoyed it dreadfully—(such an 
odd thing, isn’t it? directly Cuar.ir gets into the house, I break out into 
all this slang—all Ais teaching). There was a Miss Burron, who played 
some very naughty character in black gables, and looked so nice. CHARLIE 


says he recollects her ‘‘in the old Strand days,” whatever that is, and that | 


she looks and acts better now than ever. There was also Jack Sheppard, 
played by a young girl, named, I think, Ler, whose bright, honest-looking 
face I quite fell in love with ; and two other young people, who did not 
do much except look very pretty ; and I think CHARLtE said they were 
called MetcaLF and CuLten. A Miss Miss the same name, 
according to the play-bill, as our great baritone—I didn’t like much ; 
but Captain » who was lunching here to-day, and talking about 
the burlesque, says that Miss CuLLen has since been playing the part very 
cleverly and nicely. . 
(To be continued.) 


HER OWN ACCOUNT OF IT. 
(By a Spinster.) 
Looxrna back over the pages of my Diary, and comparing this year of 
grace, eighteen hundred and seventy, with many that have preceded it, I 
am obliged to come to the extremely painful conclusion that this said 
year has been—to put it mildly, as Laura would say—a complete po. 

My Diary sufficiently proves the assertion. Thus— 

In the first place —J haven’t had a single oFFER ! 

Secondly—I am just twelve months older since taking stock this time 
last year; and when one comes to be twenty-seven, you see, this ts a con- 
sideration. 

Heigho ! nearly another year gone, and still the old, old story to go 
on with; will there ever be a new one, I wonder? Shall I ever meet 
Someone who is in search of a Somebody! or shall I give up the 
‘* Bloom” at once, and take to a parrot? 

What ¢s love, I wonder? Iam not bad-looking at all; and at night, 
when I've got the ‘‘ Bloom” on, am considered a ‘‘ fine, showy-looking _ 
girl,’ yet nobody has ever given me the chance yet of knowing. 

Tried? Yes, of course I have. 


ce ES SE SSE LIAO 
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Let me see, now ;—I went to every good dance last season, and did all 
I knew at each; no good at all. Then tried Ryde, did the pier-business 
in no end of the Aillingest ‘* marine costumes,” and I know looked well 
there, for the sea air always gives me a complexion—a real one, I mean. 
That no good again. From Ryde went on to Brighton ; lots of good men 
there. No go again. 

How is it, I wonder, some girls get on (and off) so well? What is it, 
I should like to know, men sre in some girls! Now, for instance, there’s 
Grorcie Browne; father an old-fashioned country clergyman, living some- 
where in the wilds of Yorkshire. GrorGrE comes up to town once a year 
to stay with her mother’s great-aunt in Curzon Street. The girl really has 
only a prettyish sort of baby-face, with blue eyes and wavy yellow hair ; 
she doesn’t know anything—never even heard of the ‘‘ Bloom” —and can 
scarcely say ‘‘ bo’’ to a goose, yet the men rave about her—Pshaw ! 

Well, it ¢s enough to provoke a saint—and, Goodness knows, J don’t 
pretend to be one—to have to do wall-flower all the evening, while a little 
bahy-faced chit of a thing—who onght to be eating bread and jam in a 
nursery—is having all the dest men, one after another, all round the 
room. 

I wonder whether men really do like girls to be stupid ? 

I really have half a mind to give up the ‘‘ Bloom,” wear my hair in a 
‘* sheet,” and try the line—the Grorarr Browne line, I mean—myself. 

Ab me! it’s very heart-aching, this old, old story ; sometimes, when I’m 
taking off the plaits and washing off the powder before going to bed, I 
feel, oh ! 80 weary of it—and this year seems to have been wearter and 
harder than ever. 

Why am Iso unlucky? Why do not men—ora man, I don’t ask for 
niore than one—fall in love with me, if only a little bit/ What ts 
Love like? Shall I ever know? 

The night before last, little Nett Leg, my cousin, spent the day here, 
and slept with me. J couldn’t sleep at all, and lay awake most of the 
night looking at her. She was smiling in her dreams like a happy child— 
a child who has just received a new toy, and every now and then her lips 
formed a word. Was that word, I thought, the name of her toy ? 


That, I suppose, was Love...... And /—well, J must go on as before, 
I suppose. * * * + * * S| 


MISTRESS AND MAID. 


(Afier KINGSLEY.) 
Go, Mary, go, and bring my favourite lightsa— 
My drawing-room candle-lights— 
Those matchless candle-lights : 
Tis weary here to sit, 
In the cold darkness of these winter nights, 
Without Ozokerit ! 


Sperm have I tried, a product of the whale-- 
The rolling boisterous whale— 
The North and South Sea whale : 
But, ah ! its light is wan, 
Faded and heavy as a twice-told tale 
Heard by a drowsy man. 


Wax I once loved, exuded from the bee— 
The welcome summer bee— 
The blithe and busy bee : 
But wax is out of date— 
So heavy and so checrless ‘tis to me— 
With wick so thick and straight. 


Time was when naught would do but parafine— 
The pearly parafiine— 
The lustrous paraffine : 
Its light has pass’d away, 
Like some fair beauty who may once have been 
Unrivall’d in her day. 


Talk not to me, I beg, of composites— 
Those vulgar composites— 
Those greasy composites — 
Burnt down ere scarcely lit. 
Bring, Mary, to my room, that light of lights— 
Matchless Ozokerit ! 


NEWS FROM CHALK FARM. 


ALTHOUGH not quite so important a matter as the siege of 
Paris, it is worthy of note, that at a meeting of London daity- 
men, held at Willis's Rooms, it has been resolved to raise the 
price of milk temporarily from fourpence to fivepence per quart. 
Milk is like the War in one respect—at the breakfast-table it is in 
everybody's mouth. J.ondoners, however, need not fret much 
about the rise in price; the quantity of milk they get now is so 
little, compared with the water which accompanies it, that the 
change can hardly make any difference. 
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A RACY FACT. 


WELI, Cissy, AND WHAT DOES THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION CONSIST OF? 


Or Aristocracy, Demockacy, AND A—a—Hypoor—acy. 


[Bravo, little Miss! Quite right, too.—Jupy. 


_ by profuse advertising and lengthy puffs in the 


THE ONLY JONES UPON HIS ROUNDS. 


CrrcuMSTANCES have thrown me out of employ for the present, and I am 
still doing the rounds as your Special Correspondent, in spite of the 
attacks of Boxkeeper Brigands and the devastating influence of inter- 
mittent draughts in the nape of the neck. 

I think, ma’am, you were the very first to smile ironically at the 
mighty outcry that had been raised against the wicked cancan. I went 
to the Alhambra the other night, and heard the war-songs. There were 
a great many people, and a deal of excitement (with rather a look about it 
of so much per night), and the clap-trap entertainment seems successful ; 
but I don’t think, ma’am, it will last very long. No, not even helped up 


papers. A surprising novelty is talked of for Christ- 
mas. It will be needed. 

I went to see a good little piece at the Hay- 
market, called Uncle's Will, but it came late on in 
the evening, after one of the cruelly-prolonged 
courses of standard comedy with which it is the 
pleasure of some of those poor old gentlemen at 
this old-established house to regale their patrons ; 
and oh, those patrons! It is worth any one’s while 
to turn his back on the stage and study the house. 
The head-dresses in the upper boxes are alone 
worth a visit. By the way, how does Mr. GILBERT 
induce managers to try his blank-verse experi- 
ments. Mr. Buckstong don’t send your JonEs any 
tickets, but he is saving up for a gallery seat, and 
next week will send you particulars. 

Meanwhile the wicked cancan dancers are draw- 
ing the money into the Globe which the legitimate 
business couldn't. This is very dreadful for any 
well-wisher of the drama to think upon—this 
triumph of short skirts over long speeches. 

Bravo, Madame CeLeste! She can yet give 
some of the young ones a head and beat them easily. 
It seems quite like old times, if it wasn’t for the 
want of Wricht and Brsprorp. The Flowers of 
the Forest, and two of the original flowers still in 
full bloom, Goodness knows how many long years 
after the triumph of the first night. 


FIRST 
From a passing glance at the Royalty bill, one 


PLAYING AT DOCTORS. 


Ma DEAR, ADA WON'T TAKE HER PHYSIC. 
I'VE MIXED HER A DOSE OF VINEGAR AND 
SAND, AND SHE SAYS I MUST TAKE SOME 
; DocTORS NEVER DO—DO THEY, Ma? 


would almost fancy that Wealth there is a stranger, stranger than ever. 
This reminds one of the five or six previous managements who left off 
poor enough, and does not look well for the present one. 

A word more. Why do not all your dramatic authorities speak boldly 
and fairly for once in their lives, and own that. Mrs. Hermann VEzIn's 
acting in Fernande is the greatest histrionic effort they have seen in their 
lifetimes? Because it is—without one single exception. Shan’t I get 
put into a jolly bad back seat, though, for this, at the other theatres. 

Next week I expect to see the following :— 

ImporTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Free List entirely suspended. 
Most PARTICULARLY Jupy’s ONLY JONES. 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


Very “Idiomatic English.” 

On the occasion when Prince Arthur “ open- 
ed” a Memorial Window at the Guildhall, 
His Royal Highness was entertained, we are 
informed by one of the papers chronicling the 
event, at “a state/y luncheon,” at the Man- 
sion House. ‘A state luncheon” given to a 
Prince is a thing happily not uncommon ; we 
have heard of such a thing in the “days 
when GrorcrE was King,” as a Prince rather 
given to state luncheons;—but ‘stately’"— 
how Mr. Bestey’s blood must have curdled 
when he saw this! 


A Chance at Last. 

“Ar last,” says one of our contemporaries, 
referring to the defeat of Von DER Tann, at 
Orleans, “ the French have gained a decisive 
advantage over their foe: in the recapture of 
this city, they showed the ability which victory 
is made of.” Of course they did: just at 
this present moment Victory is—Maid of— 
Orleans. 
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Like his Cheek. 

‘Ir is asserted, that as Count Bismancx is certain that Paris 
will be famine-stricken in three weeks, he has “ changed his 
policy,” and intends to starve the city into surrender. ‘‘ Bis- 
MARCK’S Policy ” is a thing not fully understood by any one but 
the Count himself; but one may safely bet that it is a policy of 
assurance. 


Very Proper, too. 
A rin of perfamers, announcing “a new and exquisite odour 
for the handkerchief,” advertise that— 
‘In peace Love tunes the shepherd's reed, 
In war he mounts the warrior’s steed.” 
When this last happens, a bridle is a mere matter of course ! 


An Answer Required. 

So much complaint has been made of the Halfpenny-Post 
arrangements at St Martin’s-le-Grand, and so little explanation 
has been given, that Jupy is inclined to throw out a suggestion. 
Mr. Bruce has been foe quiet lately. Is it possible that, 
having satisfactorily settled (!) the great Cab question, he has 
been loaned to the Post Office for a while, and is applying his 
valuable experience in the direction of the G.P.O.? 


8 Coincidence. 

On Lord Mayor's Day there was a slight fog in London. [If 
any reader who lives there did not observe this, he had better 
make a note of it—it will be handy next November.] In spite 
of the fog, the sight-seers (especially those who had watches and 
chains) found time go quickly—so quickly, indeed, that some of 
them never saw their watches again. When the fog cleared off, 
it was observed that a lot of doubtful-looking people cleared off 
too. This may have had something to do with it. 


WRONGHEADED ESSAYS. 


A WICKED, WICKED PERSON. 
By a very Young-Lady Novelist. 

HEavysTonE DE Guyrox was immensely tall, and dark, and strong, 
and terrible. He had a beaming smile of ceoiggs Ss pence 
save when his lip was wreathed in bitter irony. His piercing 
eyes, too, oft were lighted with a mocking gleam, before which 
e'en the proudest beauties shuddered and trembled. He was a 
man to love madly, or hate terribly. There was no intermediate 
condition possible. 

Ah! his had been a wild and awful life, stained by a hundred 
crimes, and round his neck he might have hung a chain of the 
hearts and scalps of lovely victims, across whose path his blight- 
ing influence had fallen. But such trophies Heavystone kept 
in a dark cupboard of his secret wigwam, and the recollection 
of them caused no tremble of the white jewelled hand, with 
which he rolled his perfumed cigarette so daintily. 

He smoked on all occasions, and drank deep draughts of potent 
liquors without turning a hair. A most tremendous glorious 
creation, in Mother Naturs’s noblest style, but how deadly 
cold and pitilessly cruel when the first flush of love was past ! 

Yet you—if you are a woman—must have adored him. You 
couldn't have helped it. 

Shall I continue ? 

Norte From Jupy.—No, thank you, dear; but you do it very 
well. considering, and you evidently have a fine perception of the 
male character. Work it out into three vols., and it ought to 
come up like a flower. 


MARRIED A MONTH: 
A Domestic Sketch. 
“Ir was cruel of him”—that’s what she said to herself, over 
and over again, as the weary hours went by, and he did not 
come—*“ very cruel of him!”’ 

She had been married only a month, and as yet she did not 
understand the philosophy of not sitrine up. 

It was, indeed, the first time her Avccustus had given her any 
practice in learning the lesson. For four delicious weeks he had 
been affectionate, attentive, loving—all that was devoted ; but on 
the morning of that fatal day the crisis had come. 

After breakfast, as usual, Aucustus put on his spotless hat 
and faultless great-coat, and went through the ceremony of being 
brushed by the fair hands of his young wife. 

' “By the bye, my dear,” he said, as he gave her a farewell kiss, 
““T may be a little late this evening—very annoying, you know; 
but Cuagiic Branp asked me to dine with him, and I-——" 
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And so she sat, in her own room, casting anxious glances at 
the clock—waiting for him. 

Eleven o'clock—twelve! Still no Avctstus. Where could he 
be? It was really too bad of him—in the first month, too. 
When he did come home, he should see that she could behave 
as coldly as he. 

Another hour gone—one o'clock! Just as the pretty clock on 
the mantelpiece§chimes the quarter, there is a tramping of feet 
at the door—more than one pair, too. Oh, horrible thought! 
Suppose something has happened to-—— 

As she rushes down the stairs she hears a voice—thick and 
husky—her Avoustus’s; but oh, how changed! 

‘* Goo’ light, ol’ f'ler—goo’ light.” 

“Oh, 'Gus,” she exclaims, “ what is the matter?” 

‘Gus steadies himself against the wall, and blinks at her out of 
his half-closed eyes. 

“Aucustus! you! intoxicated ! 

“Right y’are m’' love: 
darling!” 

‘Oh, Avoustous, this is dreadful! Tell me, I entreat you, 
whatever induced you to come home to me in such a state? ” 

“Well, duck-duck-y,” Avucustus rejoins, slowly, “truth is— 
tr-tr-uth is—non’ of th’ other houses are open!” 


'” 


Impossible 
’‘mposs'b!I'! Shober as judge, m’ 


DETECTIVE SMITH. 
We have received the following from this officer concerning the 
Waterside Mystery, to which he is now devoting his time and great 
experience :— 
‘The Anxious Mind” Publec. 

Mr. Epirer,—The bar-parler winder of this place commands a view 
of the mystereous house in question. You have gone on the wrong tack, 
letting folks know the spot, as several people are already round the door. 
I will endeavour to disperse them. 

10 o'clock p.m.—I have got rid of all but two boys; one of them 
alluded to me as ‘‘a old object,” and refuses to go. 

10.30.—A friend of mine have just come in. He have ordered a pint 
of half-and-half, and is determined to sit up with me to-night, in case. 

10.45.—Boys gone—nothing alive. Have ordered another half-pint of 
cooper. 

11.15.—My friend have just sung a very good song with a chorus. 


re nc I 


11.45.—I have just sung “‘ Father, come home;” and my friend have — 


gone to sleep. There's something moving over the way ; I am awake. 

12.—It was a cat. 

12.15.—Some mysterious feeling have taken possession of me; I have 
tried two times to reach the door, but cannot get past my friend, stil! 
asleep. 

12-2-2-2—can’t make out clock—several hans goin’ round t’gether. 
My fren’ won't move—says it’s not 8 yet. 

| ae ae | ec A, EY Ae 

[These evidently are abortive attempts to set the figure 1 on its legs ; 
he seems to have managed the third time, but repeating it to make sure 
it looks like 11; therefore he has tried again, and eventually given it up. 
This is not a very encouraging beginning; we must look into it.—Ep. | 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


Herz is the copy of a real handbill, lately left at Jupy’s private resi- 
dence :—10, Street, Square :—‘‘ Take Notice ! The above 
Coal Yard will open on Saturday, with a good supply of best House 
Coals at the lowest possible prices, and hopes by small profits and strict 
attention, t¢ will gain part of public custom. J—— L——, Proprietor. 
Coals, wholesale and retail. Greengroceries, &c., fresh twice a week. 

Now that the weather is unfavourable for the noble sport of pigeon 
shooting, those noblemen who dislike the turf are investing largely in 
theatres, with the evidently fixed idea—that although on the turf legs 
are avoided and shunned, on the stage, in its present condition, legs are 
the chief support of the drama. 

Wuar is the best antidote for Baby- farming ?—Kid-reviver. 

How Farcicat!—Locked Jn at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre ; very 
unpleasant. Board and Residence at the Globe must be precious un- 
comfortable. On and Of at the Strand Theatre—go when it’s on ! 

Way should a sailor cutting up a whale be supposed to be a first-rate 
whist-player !— Because he has Hoyts at his fingers’ ends. 

Tury have arrested several churches in Paris for having Spy-ers (with- 
out Ponp) about them. 

‘*T won my wife,” said young M.D., ‘‘ directly I caught-her-eyes.” 

Wuen is a herring like a poet ?—When it’s a high-dried un (I. 
DRYDEN). 

An Irish friend of Jupy’s, being asked whether conscience did not 
strike him, when stealing, promptly replied, ‘‘ Faith, an’ he daren’t, for 
he knows I 'd hit him back.” 

Tuere is an old lady living less than fifty milesfrom London who firmly 
believes that more men marry than women. 
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A report has reached the Jupy Office, that a person in an unmistakab'e No wonder that the lawless and demoralized investing this ferocious 


hat has been observed for some time pre addressing the populace in suburb should have been urged to deeds of even more than usual | 
the neighbourhood of Islington, in a hig 


ly inflammatory style. atrocity. 


But even persons of undoubted respectability, and of mature 
However, this is not all. Not only have the young and age, have had things said to them they had never before heard ‘ 


the like of. \, 


J 


lovely been assailed by hordes of savage miscreants 


In such a case as this, who could better provide against emergencies than our old friend, I. Moses, Esq., who was early on the ground, selling halfpenmy 
canes? The report, that it was all a got-up thing between Mo and Soper was, Jupy fecls certain, a cruel calumny. Isa patriot any less a patriot because h js | 
name happens to be SLoper? Cannot a respectable tradesman, even though his wares be halfpenny canes and his name Moses, take advantage of a good marke't, | 
and still be a benefactor of his species? Perish the thought! _ \ 
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It was all very well before the slander was circulated ; Though poor Mo caught it hot, with his own canes; afterwards. , 
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“IF YOU WANT A THING DONE,” &c. 


Miss Firtiauts will never be done out of her Run, and as the Fox was in view, dead beat, she left her Mare pumped, set off as fast as her 


Tootsies would take her, and was in herself quite fresh at the Finish. 


THE LITTLEJOHN CHRONICLE 
Of Love, Artifice, and Paltry Detail. 
ENERGETIC steps have been taken, and the LitrLEJouns have recovered 


_Manco, though not without serious losses. 


The GipponsEs—that is to say, the people next door but one, where 
they let lodgings—have given him up, but only after a severe struggle. 

Of course they were obliged to give him up, but they demanded a 
week’s rent at an exorbitantly high price. 

In revenge at losing their prey, they have been busily engaged in cir- 
culating the report that the LitTLEJouns let lodgings. 

Already the Misses MoTaur (next door but two the other way) have 
cut Miss LirrLryoun dead, when they met in the Crescent garden. 

The person at the chemist’s—who is in the secret, of course, having 
been the reference given in the paper—is not nearly as civil as he used to 
be, and only yesterday told Jounny 
he did not make pennyworths of 
jujubes. 

The question is, whether, now the (( an Ss 
LitTLEJoHNS have got their lodger, he 
is much of a catch. They certainly 
had never bargained for an invalid 4 
who wanted a water-bed as a playful 
little item to start with. 

Less than all did they count upon 


a Black Man. | \ 
The advent of this black man is a ¢ } ; 

thing too terrible to be treated calmly. fox) 

At the first sight of him the servant- i Sy 

girl, answering the street-door, as is Ay, 


her custom, with a jug in her hand, 
let the jug fall and shrieked loudly. 

JOHNNY is so terrified that he has 
not ventured into the lower regions. 
The servant-girl, having read of Sepoy 
atrocities, refuses to be left alone with 
him in the kitchen, and demands her 
balance of wages and permission to 
take her immediate departure. 


C.A. 


minate, there is really no saying. 
The exact name of this dusky in. 
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ALAS! TOO TRUE. 
How things will eventually ter- Henry. Doosxp 1 I poy’r THINK I’m GRrow1na, LauRA. 
Sister Laura, Yrs, prAR—Ucty! 


truder is at present unknown to the family ; but Mr. Lirritesonn has 
christened him Ruasan Pasau Poon, which he says will do well enough 
for any pressing emergency—and as he does not understand a word of 
English, perhaps it does not much matter what he is called. _ 

Meanwhile however, Aunt Martiy, who is the linguist of the family, 
having tried ineffectually to reach his understanding in French and Ger- 
man, resorts to pantomime and broken English, which are more or less 
successful. | 


‘* But,” says Mrs. Lirrtesonn, ‘‘I won't have that dirty black man 


stop in my house for love or money.” 

Surely nothing could be more reasonable than this determination. The 
house is Mrs. LirrLesonn’s, and if she doesn’t like to harbour the black 
man, why should she be forced to do so against ber will? 

But he is in the house, and how is he to be got rid of ? Of course, if 
Mr. Mango could be spoken to, he would see at once how unreasonable it 
was for the black man to remain; but, 
unfortunately, Mr. Manco is too ill, 
just now, to allow of his being dis- 
turbed. 

On its way to town, the train 
bringing Mr. Manco had bumped 
against another train, and Mr.Manao’s 
head had bumped against the side of 
the carriage, and he has been very 
much shaken. 

‘¢ An invalid’s bad enough, surely,” 
says Mrs. Lirriesouy, ‘‘ without a 
black man.” 

To begin with, there has been no 
bedroom provided for Ruasan Pagan. 
This is mentioned to him politely, in 
pantomime. 

He doesn't seem at all to miss it, 
but sleeps on the mat outside Manco's 
door, 

He seems devoted to Manco, and 
persists in making his gruel for him, 
in spite of remonstrances. 

Passages of a warlike nature occur 
between Mrs. LirrLeyonn and RuaJau 
PaJaH, upon the subject of cooking 
utensils forcibly appropriated, 
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Rnasan Pagan gesticulates wildly and jabbers incoherently. 

He is supposed to say that he will either have some one's blood or a 
certain saucepan. 

The females of the house gathcr in a little crowd in the passage, and 
shriek in terror. 

An appeal is made to a passing policeman for protection. The police- 
man eyes RHAJAH PaJau askance, and don’t seem to care about the look 
of him. 

He says it docsn’t lie in his power to interfere, but Mr. Littiysonn, if 
he was at home, would have a perfect right to turn the black man out. 

Mr. Littiysoun opportunely puts in an appearance at this moment, 
having come home from the City fagged and weary, with the week's 
groceries in bis carpet-bag. 

Miss LitrLrJoHy flies to her papa for protection, and takes his breath 
away with the violence of the collision. Mrs. Lirrtrsoun has her doubts 
whether Mr. Lirrnrsonn is a fighting-man. 

Mr. Litt.gsonn has no doubts on the subject. 

The policeman still says he can't assist. 

The question is, what on earth is to be done ? 

(To be continued.) 


He is sure he isn’t. 


PRIVATE ’’] AND 


From the Hon. Alice ’s Diary. 

——, Berkeley Square, Wednesday, November 23. 

“My dear Cuarues, I never heard of such a thing; completely 
out of the question.” . 

“ But, mother, it isn’t the—the—that place, don't you know, in 
Leicester Square ; it's a regular right-down theatre, all square, 
and all that, don't you see?” 

“My dear Cuarves, the way you will talk such shocking slang 


is 

“ Shockin’, isn't it? But, look herc, mums, J want. to see this 
affair, and as I know it's all square—right, correct thing—quite 
proper, then why shouldn't Aticg come with yours truly? 
Come, now—there, and there.” 

® * * + * ® * 

Time, 10.30 a.m.; Period, Breakfast-time ; Scene, Morning- 
room under the “ paternal roof-tree.” 

There! I do declare, if, since Cuancie has been staying here, 
I haven't become quite theatrical. 

Well, if you pleasc, the above isa bond fie—something discus- 
sion that went on over the tea and omelette business—dear, what 
slang I do talk !—this morning between CuaRLic and mamma. 

It all happened just in this way :— 

My brother Cuanrrie, who, you know, is up on leave from 
Aldershot, wants to take me to see the Cotonna troupe, whatever 
that is, at the Globe Theatre. 

Well, mamma says she hears it’s quite improper ; that the 
‘licence,’ whatever that may be, at some place where the people 
were performing before, was taken away because of the ‘ impro- 
priety,” and that, therefore, of course J couldn't go to see them. 

However, after much discussion, dear old CHARLIE seems to 
have convinced poor mamma that she was labouring under some 
foolish delusion, put about by some ridiculous old people called 
Middlesex magistrates, whatever they may be, and she has at last 
consented that I may go with Cuaruix to the Globe. 

Thursday Evening. 

I have been! 

It was awfully jolly !! 

There was nothing in the tiniest degree that 1rasn't proper. 

How very foolish those poor old people, the Middlesex people, 
whoever they were, must have been! 

Mrs., I mean Mapame, Cotonna—whata fine name, isn’t it ? so 
Italian—must be very strong in the—the—well, you know, what 
she stands upon and dances with ; for really one must mind one's 
psandq’s since the fuss those ‘“ Middlesex people” have made. 
But I think her dancing is very clever, and the dresses so pretty. 

In the other ‘piece, Taming of the Shrew, Cuariig said 
Petruchio was capital, and J thought Miss Arteyne looked 
charming. 

Sunday. 

Poor girl! 

I mean poor Katie Manners. 

She has just gone away, and this is howit happened. We had 
all of uscome in from church—the inevitable Margaret Street—and 
were waiting in the drawing-room for the luncheon-bell—how 
hungry church does make one, to be sure!—when a carriage pulled 
up outside. and who should I see getting out of it but my dear 
dirlingest Brighton chum—Kartig. 


[Nov. 30, 1870. 


Well, of course, I rushed down into the hall, and—* was so glad 
to see her.” 

. pat up her veil to kiss me, and I then saw that she was eryi ng 
illerly! 

Poorchild! I guessed it directly—the old story. I took her up 
with me into my room, though the bell for lunch rag just ringing, 
and I so awfully hungry after that Mr. 's stupidly long 
sermon. 

Then, with her arms round my neck, and her soft, tear-blurred 
face pressed against mine, she told me all about it. 

Poor Katiz! 

3 %* * * % * * 

It appeared tifat she had gone with her little Westminster 
School brother, Recixatp, to church at the chapel in Park 
Street—Kariz's people live in Brook Street—they were rather 
late—Kartix generally is rather late, I recollect, especially for 
church—and had some difficulty in getting seats. 

After a certain amount of whispered interrogation, they were 
marched up the aisle to a pew at the extreme end of the church. 

This pew was selected by the .pew-opener as being an 
emptyish one—there were only tico persons occupying it. Katie, 
glad at last to find a refuge from the usual curious feminine critics 
of Sunday “ get-ups,” dived like a bird. 

After a few minutes, she recovered enough confidence to look 
around. 

There were only two persons besides herself and Reainarp in 
the pew, and it was but natural that she should look at her 
neighbour. 

The two were—Gorpon Best and his bride ! 

+ * * * * 


* 


Telling me this—sobbing it out passionately—with her arms 
tightly holding me, and her wet cheeks pressed against mine— 
thongh it’s getting on for three, and the lunch must be nearly 
devoured by this time—what can I say ? 

Cruel? Ah! it ts cruel upon her. He made her love him with 
all her child's heart; took it from her and then flung it back— 
crushed and bleeding ! 

Yet she has no redress. 

This is not an uncommon case. People who write books tell 
us of the crimes of people ‘out of Society” —of girls made victims 
of these. Do they ever dare to lay bare the truths of ‘‘ Society ?” 

But, perhaps, they don’t know much about it. 

2 cs * “K * * Xe 

After all, I had to put up with some sandwiches and the wreck 
of a trifle. ; 

(Zo be continued.) 


PICTURES FROM THE PLAYHOUSE. 
No, 1.—The Stage-door Keeper. 

Ir seems most appropriate to begin with him, for the stage 
doorkeeper is a sort of link between the world without and the 
world within. The stage-door keeper is not generally a man with 
theatrical tendencies. He has had connections who heave had 
something to do with theatres, and he has somehow drifted into 
it. Probably he has not been ‘in front” half a dozen times in 
his life, nor does he ever find an opportunity of catching more than 
twenty consecutive lines of the dialogue upon the stage, for he has 
got his door to attend to while the rchearsals or the play is going 
on; but there is one thing to be said, he doesn't want to. Asa 
rule, he has rather a contempt for actors and actresses, and even 
managers he does not think a very great deal of, for he often sits 
out several spirited lessees, and it is all the same to him who is 
in power, as long as his wages are paid regularly. 

If there is any one he thinks less of than another, it is probably 
the author, whois also probably rather a bouncing and preten- 
tious sort of person, with an idea thatthe outer portal should be 
thrown wide open at his approach—which it isn’t. 

The only way to get at the doorkeeper’s heart is by dropping 
him pretty frequently an occasional shilling or half-crown, other- 
wise there is no hope ; but even then itis by no means certain he 
will be amiable. Itis as well, perhaps, at the earliest opportu- 
nity,to make yourself acquainted with the stage-door kecper's name, 
and not forget it. Itis generally more conciliatory if you address 
him as Mr. Smitn—if that is what he calls himself—than to call 
him Mr. Joxrs when his name is Brown or Rosinson. If he is 
more than usually surly, he probably won't stand it. 

The stage-door keeper is, in fact, paid to be surly yand it must 
be owned, as a general rule, he‘earnshis wages: Yet he is not 
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ov MY WORD OF HONOUR AS A LADY THERE AIN'T NOBODY THERE. 
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always an unkindly soul in reality. He has his favourites among 


the ballet, and occasionally even smiles and nods. But he rather 
objects to the ballet’s admirers, and is,if anything, precipitate in 
his suzgestion that smoking is not allowed inside the doorway. 

When the play is over, and the leading talent has taken his 
way homewards with majestic stride, his brain awhirl from the 
rapturous plaudits of an enthusiastic auditory, our stage-door 
keeper also turns his face towards an humble dwelling-place. 
But he is not elated. Perhaps he stops somewhere—if there is 
time before the ‘‘ houses” close—and takes his pipe and pot. 
Then he hurries off to Mrs. Doorkeeper and the babies. 

The hopes and fears, and wild and feverish longings of the 
world within the realms of mystery, affect him not in the smallest 
measure. He does not actually despise a man for painting his 
face, but he is inclined to think it confounded tomfoolery. 


THE LATEST FROM LEICESTER SQUARE. 

Dear Jupy,—I have just received a piece of intelligence that is 
almost ineredible—the Board of Works is going to take Leicester 
Square in hand, and actually put it to rights! Directly I heard 
of it I started for the neighbourhood, where I shall hang about, 
and send you from time to time all the information I can gleam 
about this tremendous affair. (Please to do it up pruperly, in the 
style of the penny papers.)\—Your Very Own CorresPponpDeENT. 


DECLARATION OF HOSTILITIES 
AGAINST THE HAUNTS OF THE 
FRENCH AND GERMANS. 
(Special Telegram from Our Own Correspondent.) 


Leicester Square, Monpay, 8 P.M. 

An exciting rumour, taking rise apparently in this neighbour- 
hood, has extended as far as Drury Lane, tothe effect that Some- 
thing is Going to be Done to the Square. A crowd is gathering 
round the Alhambra. Their intentions are suspected by the 
police. Iam making inquiries. 

RovunD THE Conner, 10 p.m. 

I have made inquiries of many people, generally without getting 
satisfactory answers. One man whom I asked, “ What was the 
matter?” replied that, judging -by himself, he supposed people 
were thirsty. I asked him what he could drink. and he said 
anything which wasn't solid enough to be cut with a knife. I 
passed on. 

On THE KersstToneE, 11 p.m. 

I observe that two persons, evidently foreigners, are eyeing the 
equestrian statue (I mean the plaster horse with the hole in his 
back) with great disgust. This must be seen into. 

CaBsTAND, 12 o’Crock. 

I ask a cabman if he knows what is going to happen. He says 
he understands the Board are “ going to hitch a couple of hosses 
to the Square and drag the blessed lot away.” This statement 
must be received under all reserve. 

AGAINST THE Ratrtnes, 1 A.M. 

I have been ordered by the policemanto “move on”’ several 
times, and once nearly blinded with his bull’s-eye. Hesays I had 
better go home. Nothing else of any importance has occurred. I 
think I shall go. 

[GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT.] 
UNTER DER HimMMEL, Leisrer SKvVAR, 10 o’Crock. 

Oh, ver goot. Der Bund vill imbroov der Skvir, vill dey! 
Ach, yes, ver mosh goot ting. Ya, zo—Lager Bier—Wacht am 
Khein—Donner und Blitzen—plenty vine bier garten it vill 
have. Ach Himmel! Ya, za. 

[FRENCH OFFICIAL ACCOUNT.] 
L&icEsTARRE SQuakre, Lunpt, 10 HEURES. 

Eh bien—dis donc—combien—c'est ca. De Boarde Métro- 
politain are just arrive from to improve le squarre. Ah! oui, 
cest comme ca. Dey have intention of to make a Cremorne— 
a@ Mabille, sans doute—for the kickups and the absinthe in the 
style Irangaise. Parbleu! Godam rosbif milles tonnerres ! 


[*,* Our readers may rely upon the strict veracity of these tele- 
grams. Our Very Own is a man of the greatest integrity—he says 
so himself, and he really ought to know. More another time. ] 


THE ONLY JONES AT THE OLYMPIC. 
Honourrtp Mapam,—The serious critics say that the fault lies with 
AnpRKEW Hatuipay, but they are wrong: it was Cuartes Dickens who 
spoiled the piece. The serious critics complain that ANDREW HALuIpaY 
has taken liberties with Dickens's plot, but the real fault of the play is 
that he has not taken liberties enough with DickEns’s dialogue. I am not 
going to set myself up against the thoussnds who are ready to assert that 
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the character of Dizk Swiveller is one of the most humorous creations to 
be found in English literature ; but I am prepared to say, as J saw the 
piece last night, that nothing could well be more melancholy to sit and 
listen to than the verbiage which Mr. Hauurpay has taken straight from 
Dickrns's book and placed in Mr. Fisuer's mouth. I (your Jones) sat in 
the stall you had kindly provided me with, and on my right hand sat an old 
gontleman who had read the ‘Old Curiosity Shop” in ’44, and had since 
had several other things to think about; and on my left sata young lady 
who had never read the book at all, but thought it likely that she might 
do so. Well, Madam, the old gentleman didn’t remember distinctly what 
the story was about, and had had some sort of hazy idea, when he had 


paid his money for his seat, that he was going to see something about ° 


Toots and Pecksniff ; and the young lady had forme: no notion of what she 
was going to sce, but was prepared for anything —oaly they had both come 
to be amused. Now, Mr. BeLMore is very clever, and Mr. Fisurer is 
funny, and Mr. Cuarke quaint, and Mr. Exuror capital, and Miss 
Terry tender and pathetic, and Miss JonunstoxE a genius; but 
how can they do anything when they do not get a chance? Nothing 
could have been better (barring the front scenes of the caravan and 
back kitchen) than the scenery with which Mr. Liston has em- 
bellished the piece, and the dresses are scrupulously copied from Puxrz’s 
pictures ; but half the people in the house do not understand why the 
women are ‘got up such guys.” Nor can they comprehend the meaning 
of such episodes as Mrs. Quilp’s tea-party, which, though funny enough, 
no doubt, in the book, have no dramatic worth at all; while, again, 
although not nearly so much of a caricature as DickENs’s Quilp, Mr. 
CLARKE’S version seems incomprelhensibly horrible to the poor playgoer, 
who has not coached for the occasion. The task the Olympic manage- 
ment has set itself in dramatizing Dickens, seems to me (who am only a 
humble member of the profession, whose bread depends on theatres 
keeping open and paying their lessees) a most ungrateful one ; for, if the 
author's story and dialogue be respected, the result is almost certain to be 
dulness ; while, on the other band, if the story is knocked into acting 
shape, and written up, the wrath of the critical is certain. 

Strange to say, the success of the night is something in which Mr. 
Hatuuipay has had the hardihood to alter the author. Je burns Quilp, in- 
stead of drowning him, and the innovation elicits thunders of applause. 
Honoured Madam, you ought to go and see Quilp hurnt—it is a blaze of 
triumph. — Yours, Tar Onity JonzEs. 

Next week, the real truth about Mr. GruBerr’s Palace. 


ANOTHER REGULAR FIX OF THE NAMELESS GENTLEMAN’S. 

Here ’s a pretty go! 

A regular right-down pretty go! and how the doose I’m to get out of it 
I- should be obliged to anybody who’d just communicate the same to 
theirs truly. 

It’s just in this way, don’t you know :— 

For a good part of this year, I’ve been stopping, off and on—tweels some- 
times at a burst —at old NerrLeton's place in Hampsbire, ‘‘ The Hollies.’’ 
And a jolly comfortable place too, to put up at, J can tell you! 

Well, Miss NetrLeron—F.ora, you know—-and I have always been 
great friends—regular chums; but, bless you! nothing more—at least / 
didn’t mean nothing—I mean, anything more; Puato business, you know, 
and all that. 

Well, this morning—just, too, as I was lighting my first after-breakfast 
cigar, and had got my legs comfortably up on another chair—old N. pops 
into the room and says, ‘‘Look, here, Mister,”"—he always calls me 
‘¢ Mister,” a peculiar way he has,—‘‘ sorry to disturb you, but can I have 
just five minutes?” 

Well, I didn’t know what an awful use he was going to make of the five 
minutes, so gave ‘em to him at once, like a lamb. 

I never was so knocked all into heaps in all my life as I was while old 
N. was using up my five minutes. To do him justice, he only used three 
out of the five, but they were quite enough for me. 

He wanted to know, by George—I'm hanged if he didn’t actually 
want to know— ‘SMy Intentions !” 

It is now 11.30 4.0. At 1.30 P.u.—that is just when the lancheon-gong 
goes to tell people the second daily period of happiness is at hand—lI 
have promised to tell old N. my destiny. Ina brief two hours the deed 
will have to be done ; the die will have been cast......... 

What shall J do? 

Bolt? No, unmanly. Say ‘‘ Yes?” Never! Frora, as Frora N., is 
simply charming, but Flora as Mrs. Goodness ! 

Who would have dreamed this time twelve months ago that some flect- 
ing moments—weeks, I should truly say—of happiness at ‘‘ The Hollics’”’ 
were to be purchased at the price—of Fiora! 

I can’t—I won’t! I tcon’t be weak ! I won't be married by the intimi- 
dation of old N. Hang old N. !! 

Yet—1.30 p.m. ? 

Mem. —Think it out over acigar. I will. I do. 

Of course I like Fuorna very much—of course I do; but, as I observed 
before, dear Fiona, in the light I have always known her in, is adorable, 
but I don’t know about the other light...... It really is doosid hard lines 
on a fellow that he can’t have the society of a young lady, without being 
subjected to this sort of thing.’ Yes,’ did \have—a good-deal of\Fiora, 
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Yes ; that is Dada, in the corner, you see; And, next to her, purring, is Pussy, the cat; 
Aud, next to him, Mammy, who’s making the tea ; And, next to it, Brittese—but what is he at? 


Acr Il.—Oh, dear! this is dreadful; to think that a boy Act III.—Now, Mammy, you see, by the fate of her pet, 
A poor little pussy-cat thus could annoy. In more ways than one she was greatly upset ! 


Act LV.—Though I own it was hasty and wrong of Dada Acr V.—And I'm sure it was only quite right of Mamma 
To drop such a one on the nob of Mamma! To give it exceedingly warm to Dada! 


Act VII. 
Poor Puss, in a fright, sent the tea-things unto But, after a while, I am happy to see Tut Mort to this is Certainty that 
Those blazes which are of cerulean hue ! They ’re all friends again, and are ready for tea! It was bithed Of BILLERtORurt the poor Cat. 
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didn’t I? It seems to me that most of last year was FLorA......... 
What a lot of old Nerrieton’s 734 port I must have got through, 
0 ere What good feeds Mrs. N. used to give me, too...... Those 
slippers, too (too short, to be sure, but the intention’s the same), dear 


Fiona said she worked them for me...... How pretty she used to look 
when I was holding the worsted for her, didn’t she?......Well, I might 


worse. 
N.B.—Yes, and better. 
Gracious! 1.380 p.m., by all that ’s—— * i 


JUDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
THIRD QUESTION. 
Ought a Woman to Accept her First Offer, or Wait ? 


Ir the swain bas heaps of rents, 
Acres broad, and Three per Cents, 
Accept him; but, if naught enrich him, 
_ Overboard be sure to pitch him. 
[Noble sentiments !—Jupy. 


“ Yes, if frankly and honestly spoken.” GUELDER Rose. 

[This is evidently the genuine opinion of some very pretty 
and proper young lady, whose mamma ought to feel as proud of 
her daughter as Jupv does of her correspondent. ] 


MERCENARY. 


How ever long you may dally for your bidding (Welsh wedding custom), 
no auctioneer would knock you down before three times of at 


[ Frivolous.—J vy. | 


When you have got a man to the sticking point—that is, when he pro- 
poses—don’t turn away your head or affect a blash, or refer him to Papa, 
or ask for more time—all these tricks are understood now—bat just look 
him right in the face, give him a hearty smack, and tell him to go without 
delay and order the furniture. EMMA. 

{Jupy could hardly have thought this of Emma; but see how 
one may be deceived. } 


’ 
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SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 
- , . + —_—— ‘ 

Wuires from the Wood—The Rev. Dismau How's sermons, 

A Cuexrruc Regiment—The Huzzas. 

Tuy are feeding the hens in Paris on ‘‘grains”—of gunpowder, to 

render the eggs eggsplosive. 

Tue poor man who tried to ‘carry the day,” has been weekly ever 

since. 

War is a young widow like a musical performance !—Because she’s a 
mourning consort. 

I¥y you bought an ounce of “bird’s-eye” on credit, what Roman 
triumphal song might you sing !—I O Bacche ! 

THE most Fashionable Creed. —Jupy-ism. 

A Drax-attio Incident—The death of CHATTERTON. 

Tnx Spirit of the Age—Old Tom. 

No female member of a school board, under the Elementary Education 
Act, can be its chairman, but she might be appointed its chair(char)- 
woman. She ought to be better qualified to keep the board room and its 
farnishings in order than the members of the board. 

. WuHeEn does a large fire look foolish When it’s a great fool (a grate- 

fal). 

PO hoes is the letter D mest useful !—When it turns the rain into the 
in. | 

A Stow Thoroughfare—Fleet Street. 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


Turning up Tramps. 

M. Epmoxp Asovut, who appears to jump from one extreme 
to the other, affirms, in the Suzr, that Paris has now nothing to 
expect from the Provinces, and that ‘the game is up.” Recent 
events on the Loire show that M. Asout is mistaken. General 
D' AURELLES appears to be playing his cards very well there, and, 
if he has got only half the men attributed to him, will teach the 
enemy there is something to be ‘done at “‘ Unlimited Loo-ire.” 


, "Musical. 
According to aSpecial Correspondent at the royal head-quarters 
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the law of compensation bring them all sorts of alleviations. 
When the weather does its worst, and he is made the victim of 
real English rains, unmistakable English fogs, and genuine 
English snows, he has a remedy in real Irish freezes. 


An Ado about Odo. 

Mr. Ovo RussEtt’s journey to Versailles, apropos of the mani- 
festo of Prince GortcHAKorr, was, we are informed, not unattended 
with peril. ‘“Astrong German guard was necessary to protect 
him from the Franc-tireurs, in whose nostrils the British name 
has just now no very sweet savour.” How can this be, when, if 
the veteran atiaché’s name and mission meant anything, that 
anything was in-Odo-Russ ? 

DETECTIVE SMITH. 
Further Particulars. 
Mapam,—I am very much annoyed by the way you printed my last letter: 


what do you mean by those strokes at the end? Do you think, I 


don’t know how to spell editur—you print it editer. Few people are so 
particular about their grammer and spelling as me, and if you wish to 
keep my services, you must change your compositer, or let him be care- 
fuller with my grammer. 

Last Weex's Work. 

Firstly. —There is something very wrong going on—certing ! 

Secondly,—There is something to be done ! 

Thirdly.— Give me time and money, and I’1l do it ! 

Thursday.—lI follered a man for four hours, when I ran him down ; it 
was my friend before alluded to. I refused his half-and-half; but let 
that pass. 

. Friday.—The lights appeared in great numbers. I tried to enter the 
ouse. 

Saturday.—Had the rheumatiz bad—as also Sunday had it. 

. Monday.—At last I have got a clue—a man, or rather a figger, going 
into the housc, dropped the following note, which please print in full : it 
will convince you, Sir, that your confidence an@d money are not thrown 
away :— a 


are Mr. Suits to Mrs. Screw. s. d. 
' One week's rent  ........c ccc ee ccc ceccccesencncerece 3 6 
BG6G? bc ee csi oiweneoks i ciaweneuectes EET SOC ‘ 3 
13 [2 y ot || cee Cn Een annn tener Paar e ere 1 
GOP soscsc i cose eaves case wes 3 
DlORUCE hss cles hance tedeaeaad i vodeetaa und aes 14 
BOGE suis cba sexvawaiadse cuenta dnimeiesncatis eae 3 
Fath ote ees abnnncteaea ae Sane eaten na cates 2} 
PUPS sus teu ti enecsanapdusvawuenee ecw eae wes cepa sen 1 
BOGE ce ccinccinnevingnetesd wisledtew ns oeeedaeiiacdasies 3 
OWADR?  encaee. c8s0 ica suecsotetenveeieeebeancaeiaa steams i 8 
Total......... 13 10 
Omitted last week’s beer ............ccccecceeseeee 3 


13 138 

(Mr. Surro,—It was with great difficulty my Editor deciphered this : 
the clue appears to be ‘‘ beer.’ We hope this is a mistake, for it looxs 
very much as though you were trifling with us. Every care has been taken 
to print your copy correctly.—Jupv. ] . 


THE BURGLAR’S DEN. 
_ (&e Cartoon.) 
Op WILLIAM was a burglar bold, 
He seldom made a blunder ; 
He collar’d jewels, silver, gold, 
And marched off with the plunder. 
He put it all into a bag, 
His conscience—what could shock it ? 
He chuckled as he took the ‘‘ swag,” 
And cramm’d it in his pocket. 


Young Atrc was a burglar too, 

But not quite such a plucky one ; 
So, when be had a job to do, 

He hoped ’t might prove a lucky one. 


He sought advice of the old hand— 
‘Let you and I both share alike,” 

He said. ‘The proceeds, understand, 
‘¢ Well take in portions fair alike.” 


0). A eS 


at Versailles, “the German siege works are being pushed forward 
to a very pretty tune,” though he thinks that, ‘‘ before serious 
work begins, another chance will be offered to the enemy.” All 
this is natural enough—overtures always have place before the 
commencement of regular opera-tions. 


Detective BuLt, suspecting wrong 
Was hatching up between the two, 
Straight to Bruu's cabin marched along, 
And hoped he might have seen the two. 
: But, cunnjng BisMARCK answer made, 
‘¢There 's no one here—oh, fie on you !” 
‘¢T don’t believe you, Ma'am,”-BuLu said, 
‘And mesn.to. keep my eye oncyou,” 


mo, — Prevention is better than.Cure. ; 
It is a good thing for Englishmen that, though they are | | 
afflicted - with the-worst climate in the world, the workings of 
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Now, you must Satie. old Bice had been smartly rallied on his emaciated appearance, and it occurred to him one day that THORLEY 
might do something for him. But it so happened that his bosom friend, Pope, at the same time locked himself up, and went in fora course ° 
of BAnTING. The result was, when they met, at the expiration of a fortnight, they hardly knew each other! 
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SEVERAL SORTS OF PR 
This represents the sort of Proposal brought about by a Mamma who thinks Yi 


2O POSALS. —NO. 4. 

oung People can’t be married too early You two great, big, 
little Silhes, don’t sit such a long way off one another, but do as Mamma tells you. He really won't bite you, AnoRLina, though | you may thank 
so; and she is not so very ferocious a person, Bertie, as she looks. 


Published by the Proprietor. at 73. Fleet Street. E.C.: Printed by Woopralr. awn Krsper. Milford Lane. Strand. London. W.C—WeEpnespay. Nov. 20. 1870. 
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FORTITER IN RE,” 


Suartter. My aoop Frirxp, WILL YOU HAVE THE KINDXESS—— 
The Guod Friend. Suan’r!! 
Fortster. 


Impudent Blackguard. Try it ox! 


THE LITTLEJOHN CHRONICLE 
Of Love, Artifice, and Paltry Detail. 


Turnas are certainly on a more pleasant footing in Mornington Crescent : 
but they are not even yet as comfortable as they might be. 

Manco has recov sufficiently to be spoken to, and he has spoken to 
Raasan Pagan. 

The Ojibaway Sepoy, as Mr. Lrrrigsoun’s servant is pleased to call 
him, has been partially restored to reason, and has been bound over only 
to use the saucepan allotted to him. In revenge, it is suspected he 
peppers the Lirrixsoun cookery when the servant-girl’s back is turned, 
causing much surprise and some agony. 

Maneo is to come down to-morrow, and to-day the LITTLEJOHNS are 
getting the parlour ready for his reception. 

The question is, how are parlours furnished at the place where Mango 
comes from, and what will he think coinfortable ? 


Karu Swassencer finds the importation of his Native Small Beer come rather expensivo, owing to the Con : h 
on friends and the British publis are still supplied with alight and sparkling beverage, which choers but does not inebriate—under a 


occasion, and his Germ 
pallon or two, 


You OonyOUNDED ruPUDENT BLACKGUARD, IP rou Don’t, I’LL PRECIOUS SOON MAKE rou! 


Musso Jupupgs—this is the nearest the family have been able to get to 
the native’s name, but it is supposed not to be strictly accurate—MumBo 
JUBUBES seems to think it will be more comfortable if the sofa-cushions 
are piled up on the hearth-rug. 

Of course, Mrs. Lrrrigsoun cannot put up with this kind of thing, and 
a hand-to-hand combat ensues, in which Momso J. is routed, and. retires 
grinding his teeth. 

Mrs. LirtLeyoux says she will teach that man bis proper place, or she 
will know why. 

Suppose it comes to her knowing why, the question is, What next ? 

Meanwhile, the arrangements progress, and are in due course com- 
pleted. Manco may come down now as soon as he likes. 

Manco comes down next day, groaning at every step, but encouraged 
by Aunr Martin, and supported by Mumso J. 

Mrs. Litrixsonx, Sxiixa, and Jouxxy are drawn up in the parlour to 
welcome him. He takes no notice of them whatever, but settles himself 


tinental Troubles; but 
(8) 


e is equal to the 
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in own arm-chair, at the cushions of which he straightway begins to 
grumble. Mrs. LittLegonn, putting on her most winning smile, asks 
Mr. Manco how he finds himself. This seems to annoy him very much 
indeed, and he mutters uncomplimentary remarks about people asking 
foolish questions, in a half-audible tone. 

This behaviour on Maxuo’s part throws a temporary gloom over the 
party, and causes Mrs. Lirtteyoun to labour under a sense of injury, in 
spite of Aunt Marrin’s whispered explanations. 

SELINA, probably with the view of imparting cheerfulness to the little 
assembly, opens the piano. 

This seems to make Manco anything but cheerful, and presently he 
asks Aunt Martin how long that young woman is likely to go on with 
that strumming. 

SELINA retires indignant at this observation, and Mrs. LITTLEJUHN, 
bristling with wrath, follows in her footsteps. 

Avxt Martin thinks it necessary to pacify the ladies, and also follows 
them out, leaving Jounny with the enemy. ; 

The enemy regards JouNNY with evident aversion. JOHNNY returns the 
angry glare, sucking his penny paint according to custom. 

The enemy says, — 

** Go away, boy.” 

Jounny says, ‘‘ Shan’t.” 

The enemy repeats, in a louder tone, ‘‘ Go away, I tell you.” 

Jounxy also, in a louder tone, ‘‘ Tell you I shan’t.” 

The enemy says, ‘‘If you don't, I ’ll pull your ear off,” and stretches 
forth an arm for that purpose. 

Upon this there is a warlike demonstration upon JonrNy's part, com- 
mencing with the flinging of the penny paint, which sticks where it hits, 
on Mango's forehead, followed by aseries of kicks, several of which go 
home with effect upon Manao’s shin-bone. 

Howls from Mango, and shricks from Jouxny, whose ear is in the hands 
of theenemy. A rush upstairs of Mrs. LirrLrsoun, and rescue of Jounny, 
who bellows loud and long. 

Angry passage between Manoo and Jounsy’s mother, followed by 
MaNao’s retreat to his own apartment. 

Note despatched to Manco by the servant-girl, to say that he had better 
find apartments elsewhere. 

Satirical remarks from AUNT MaRTIN, who wants to know if people can 
expect. to let lodgings and have the whole house to themselves at the same 
time. 

Row between Mrs. Littieyonn and Avuxt Martin, finishing by 
Aunt Martin declaring her intention of taking ber departure. 

Skirmish between the servant-gir] and Mumso JuBusks, followed by the 
servant-girl giving warning for the fourth time in three days. 

A double knock. - 

Return home of Mr. LittiEsonn, fagged and weary, and in want of 
his tea, to find the kettle doesn’t boil ! 

The question is, Can this sort of thing continue ? 

(To be continued.) 


BUFFO(0)N’S NATURAL HISTORY, 


REVISED AND CORRECTED. 
The Horse. 

Tue horse is a noble animal! Authorities differ as to the land to which 
he properly belongs, some emine..t naturalists asserting he came from 
Hforsetralia, while others ascribe to him a Norse origin. From the bony 
nature of the London cab-horse, he is spoken of in certain circles as 
an ‘‘os,”’ 

__Horses may be called amphibious. Every one has heard of a horse- 
raarine or sea-horse. This peculiarity is further shown by the fact, that 
a a horse in England and the ocean in France are both called mare 
(mer). 

Believers in metempsychosis will not be surprised to learn that a man 
bas been known, after standing in a puddle for any length of time on a 
rainy night, to become a little hoarse. 

A strange fact in connection with the value of this noble animal may 
be mentioned. A horse may carry a great deal, and yet not fetch much 
at a sale. Oddly enough, he must be very valuable to be worth a ‘‘ pony.” 


The Sheep. 

A sheep is a singular animal—also plural, but two sheep usually make 
a couple. 

Sheeps’ eyes are much used before and during courtship. Ladies often 
have them cast at them, and rather like it than otherwise. 

A dead sheep is mutton. In asking for a second help at a dinner-party, 
it is customary to say, ‘‘ Revenons a notre mutton.” 

The proper name for a sheep is Balaam, or baa-lamb. It is no longer 
aac or customary jn polite society to speak of the mother sheep as the 


_ Sheep is considered by some people to serve the purpose of a barometer, 
inasmuch as when they see bell-wether, they anticipate beau-temps. - 


The Cat. 


The cat is a voracious animal, and is often styled the lodging-house 
keeper's best friend. 
There are many species ; the common one has nine lives, the (happily) 
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uncommon one has nine tails. When game is scarce, cats are occasionally 
bagged—usually in the sausage season; under such circumstances two 
may be called a brace, but on no account should four be styled a pair of 
braces. 

Cats and cows differ in many important details. A man must bea 
poor naturalist, not to tell cat from cat-tell. 

The offspring of cats are called kittens. Should the parent cat. carry 
one of her children from the cellar to the second-floor, it is neither action- 
able nor punishable by law to sing, — 

** Such a kitten up stars.” 


PRIVATE’ ] AND [ “* CONFIDENTIAL!” 


From the Hon. Alice —————’s Diary. 
Berkeley Square. 

Monday, November 28th. 

“‘Going to be married.” 

Not I; ob, dear, no! but that girl, Eprz Fiirtrneron. 

Yes, she has actually managed ac last. ‘* Just in time,’’ as her dearest 
friends say ; ‘‘ poor pre's chance wus very nearly gone.” Twenty-seven, 
my dear, if she’s a day, and, to my certain knowledge, has used that 
poudre des fies for years. 

Well, / don't envy her; poor girl, she’s tried hard enough, and been 
so tndesautigable, that I really am quite glad she has got off at last. 

Yet, how funny it all seems, and how disagreeably surprised the fond 
hubby will be some fine morning. I wonder how long it’ be before they 
quarrel? J wonder whether she'll go on using that poudre after the— 
well, after the wedding-day? That she will keep it on up to the last 
moment, to the very altar-rails, I know. I daresay she’ll put it on for 
about a week after that, and then drop it gradually. 

Does she love him? Pshaw! bow could she be fond of a man like 
that/ JI understand, too, that he drinks quantitics of brandy sometimes, 
and is then coarser than ever. 

Well, I do really believe that most girls would marry perfect sticks, 
sooner than not get off at all. Of course, it’s natural for a girl to wish 
to be married— it’s what somebody calls ‘‘ human natur’ ;” and I sup- 
pose that, underneath all her powder and plaits, even Epik FLIRTINGTON 
has some of that. 

What Humbuas we are, us girls! And yet I do really think that men 
like us all the better for it! I believe it’s the sort of mystery about a 
girl that makes men fall in love with her. ‘* Beauty unadorned ” I never 
did believe in, and I’m sure no man ever did ; the more it’s ‘‘ adorned” 
the more they like it, I rather imagine. | 

It seems very funny, though, to we—and I daresay also to most other 
girls—why men should make such a fuss about us. 

In the first place, we are very stupid and dull company to any man not 
a fool (to be sure, 80 many men are fools, and behave as such; by ‘‘ be- 
having as such,” I mean they make a fuss over us) ; and if he—the man 
—I mean, not the fool—finds that we bore him during the time of a 
single ‘‘ big dinner,” or between the intervals of the ‘‘ Lancers,’’ how is 
it he can ever make up his mind to put up with it for the remainder of 
his natural life ? 

In the second place, why, if they will make a fuss, don’t they let it be 
a sensible fuss? The sort of thing Society expects from men on behalf of 
its girls is most degrading. 

Men are given to understand that, unless they treat us as s0 many 
dolls, and reduce their conversation to the deadest level of ‘‘doll-talk,”’ 
they are ill-bred, and not gentlemen. To a girl with feelings and 
‘notions’ of her own beyond those drummed into her by Society, this 
sort of thing is a positive insult. ; 

I suppose, however, it’s all the fault of our “ bringing up.” Miss 
BacKBORD, our governess, used to tell me, when I wasn’t more than 
fifteen, that to show any feeling was ‘‘vulgar,” and to cry over a nice 
book, ‘‘ most unladylike;”? while, as for doing it ina theatre, ‘‘ that,” 
she said, ‘‘ was quite cummon.” 

What is the consequence of this Backnorn system ? 

Why, it really looks as if it was to make us all as much like dolls as 
possible, and—what ts that hard word ?—oh, automaton— yes, automaton, 
dolls, that were not even to let other people know they had any sawdust 
an them. 

Another consequence, and an azfuller one, too, is that the doll is 
taught to shut herself up in herself to such a degree, that when a man 
marries her, he hasn't the slightest shadow of a notion what her sawdust 
iz like, and has to take it, as it were, on trust. Zhen happen all those 
wretchednesses that make doll wives so wretched. For the miserable 
creature of a husband finds out what sort of sawdust his doll is made up 
of-—tov late. 

I really believe that CHARLIE is quite right, when he says that the 
clerer and sensible men are rebelling against this absurd despotism of 
society, and that they go elsewhere for the? society. What that society 
they go in for is, Goodness only knows. When I asked CuaRruie right 
off point-blank one day, he answered most vaguely, ‘‘Oh, professional 
people.” What nonsense, don't you know, for just as if those sort of 
people could have society ! 

But, good gracious, if I haven't been going on quite like a philosopher, 
Mr. Miu, and those stupid sort of people! ? ‘ 
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I wonder whether Ep1x will ask me to be a bridesmaid ? 
I wonder what dresses the bridesmaids will wear ? 
No, I don’t envy poor Epre ; but—won’t she be just cheeky to all of 
us now, on the strength of it! 
(To be continued.) 


AN INVOCATION TO THE DEPARTED “MORNING STAR,” 
On the Prospect of Renewed War with Russia. 


Weakest and worst of the Stars of the Morning! 
Rabid in peace, but quiescent in war ; 

What hath become of the words of thy scorning ? 
Where is the “‘ Brummagem ” lion’s old roar ? 


Hast thou forgotten thy peaceful pugnacity— 
Thy rush of invective, thy torrents of blame ? 

Thy savage denouncement of “ Blank’s” incapacity ? 
Thy subtle detractions from ‘‘ So-and-So’s” fame ? 


Weakest and worst of the Stars of the Morning! 
Fallen like Lucifer down from the light ; 
We rejoice to be freed from thy cowardly warning, 
When the honour of England is pledged to the fight, 
Thou art eclipsed, baleful Star of the Morning! 
No longer men see thee or shrink from thy spite ; 
Gone thy brow-beating and crafty suborning— 
But, where is thy Deus ex Machina—Bricuar ? 


THE EXIGENCIES OF WAR CORRESPONDENCE. 
My pear Jupy—As you may remember, some ill-natured person 
has said that every man, without exception, ought to be thank- 
{ul—he who has a wife, that he has not got two; and he who has 
no wife, that he isn’t so badly off as he might be. In the same 
way, Task you, my dear Jupy, to be thankful you are not a 
morning paper, and have not a reputation to keep up for con- 
tuining ‘the best War Correspondence of all the dailies.” 

You may perhaps have heard of M. Grats-Bizoin—he is a 
tolerably well-known French politician—and his White Hat. 
No? Haven't you? Perhaps, also, you don’t see how M. 
(iLAIs-B1zo1n's white hat can be War Correspondence? That 
only shows how ignorant you are. See here :— 

M, Guats-Bizorn wore the last White Hat of the season in Tours. He 
knew that he was in the city specially dedicated to St. Martin, and, 
therefore, very naturally calculated on the Martinmas summer which sel- 
dom fails France in the month of November, but which this year we have 
not had. And so, hoping against hope, he continued to wear his White 
Hat, till, from frequent wettings, it got shabby, besides looking grievously 
out of season. When he communicated to his colleague, M. waMBETTA, 
his longing to go to Versailles, and how, for the good of his country, he 
had made up his mind to suffer any amount of personal humiliation, and 
would even go down on his knees to get an armistice, GamBetta’s only 
answer was, ‘‘ But how could you ever show yourself at Versailles in That 
Hat?" Guars-Brzotn, who knows that GamBetra, though the greatest orator 
in France, uses few and conclusive words in a matter of business, under- 
stood at once that he was not to go to Versailles. He took his leave, and at 
once bonght one of the best Black Hats which Tours can afford, and 
sported it the next morning at the Café de la Ville, where he habitually 
takes his chocolate.” 

And this is fame? Poor Gambetta! Let us be thankful, O 
Jupy, that yours is a journal devoted exclusively to matters 
peaceful, calm, and serious, and not an important organ with a 
reputation to sustain for (Comic) War Correspondence. 

. Yours subserviently, H. WaLKER. 


DETECTIVE SMITH. 

; Important. 
IT am surprised at you printing that bill in my last letter; I should have 
thought that any one with half a eye, or less, would have seen that it had 
nothink to do with the Mystery. How it come there is more than I know, 
and more than I want to. All I can say is, there are a good many 
more partys in the world of the name of Syitu than me. The bill was 
not mine, on the contrary—but let that pass. I now inclose the right 
ee from which you will soon see whether I am trifling with you or 
Monsieur mon Ami,—Tout droit—regardez nous en haut Vendredi— 
le_gouverneur mon pére est de hors—hor! hor! Comment est votre 
mere—n esperez vous que Messieurs les excrables Pruasiens iront ‘ up 

the spout a Vaurien PaRBLev, 

oe Now this was plain enough to me, that up the iront spout meant the 
18 iron spout running up and over the front door. I have watched 
1t for six hours. The person who signs himself Vaurien Parbleu is 
ore ey a furrener. I shall make enquiries ; the other person spoke 
i endredi I think I know where he is to be found when wanted; he 

€s up Drury Lane with black whiskers, 


After watching the spout six hours I see u figger come along with ® 
large parcel under its arm; it carefully put it down on the steps of th¢ 
house and crossed the road into the ‘* Axious Mind Public.” When I see 
him safe inside, I rushed across, took up the parcel, and began to undo 
it to see if it contained any clue. Just as I were pulling at the knot with 
my teeth, I heard the following words between the figger with the parcel 
and another man :— 

Figger.—I tell yer, it’s all right. 

Man.—Have you got ’em all ? 

Figyer.—No! I couldn't carry ’em. 

Man.—They ’re beauties; it wouldn’t take many to polish a man off. 

I had heard enough ; so made off with the parcel down the street to 
fetch a policeman, when I was seized by two giants, and taken into the 
public. (Here the letter breaks off. ) 

[We don’t seem to get any nearer the solution of the mystery, Mr. 
Sita. Weare afraid, perhaps, that you are a little out of practice, 
having had nothing to do lately. Something definite next week, please ; 
or we shall be compelled to send ‘‘a purty” to assist you.—Jopy. ] 


JUDY'S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
THIRD QUESTION. 
Ought a Woman to Accept her First Offer, or Wait! 


If marriage be merely a question of station, 
Having nothing ip common with love's adoration, 
Then surely to wait 
For better estate, 
Were wisdom in every maiden. 
But if true love be found in the first offer made, 
And the Jove of the youth by the maiden repaid, 
Then for her to wait 
Is tempting ber fate, 
; And with sorrow her fature is laden. 
[This must be a learned Ruox.—Jupy.] 


S. Roox. 


O lady, young in years, if you 
Jadiciously would marry, 
For Heuven's sake, don’t rashly take 
CHARLIE the First, or HARRY: 
Each coax'ng tongue, entreaty strong 
With Caution’s weapon parry ; 
Till riper age sball make you sage 
And bring experience—Tarry. 
[Not bad.—Jopy. ] 
In reply to the question you wish to be solved— 
Should a young lady always accept her first suitor? 
In my humble opinion, I think ’t would be best 
To accept him at once, if the gentleman suit her. 
For as all nice young girls of discretion and taste 
Must wish their maiden names to be dropping, 
*T ia the best plan for each who desires to “ go off,” 
To encourage ber lover's first symptoms of “ popping.”—E. I. 
[This is, indeed, valuable advice. Jupy would not like it to go 
any further; but there really are such a lot of nice young girls 


all on to the same little game. | 


W. G. E. 


AT MY WEDDING. 


DEAR MADAM, —With regard to your Competitive Examination, I really . 


cannot pretend to say, as it too often puzzlesa girl to know which is her 
first offer. I have but just married one of my offers, and we seem to like 
it as far as we have got ; but this has nothing to do with the subject upon 
which I am about to ask your assistance. 

At my wedding-breakfast I asked my brother CHaRLEs (not knowing that 
he had been jilted) to propose the health of the bridesmaids (my sisters). It 
was a whim of mine, so please do not question the propriety. He did 80 ; 
but in such a manner that I beg you will publish it as a warning to your 
correspondents when they accept first, second, third, or, indeed, any 
offers. 

My Brother, rising, said: ‘‘There has only been one marriage in our 
family before, at which no one here present was there present, excepting 
my father and mother, and the consequence of that ceremony was 
the six consequences sitting around this table. One of those consequences 
is the consequence of this consequence; therefore I am asked to perform 
a duty I know nothing of. 

‘¢ As an infant, I was taught to believe that singleness was a much older 
institution than marriage, and that Apam did without it as long as pos- 
sible. History tells us that his married state was not so happy as the 
former one. I believe there have been exceptions, but history does not 
mention them. On this occasion we hope for the best, and so do they. 

‘‘My duty is to propose the health of the bridesmaids (my sisters). It 
has been said ‘‘Sisters are insipid.”” I have not found them so. On the 
contrary, J only sce them once a year. I therefore do propose them—I 
very much propose them—and sincerely hope they will take care this sort 
of thing does not occur again.” 

Was not this cruel, Jupy ? M. J.B. 

[It was, my dear, very! Why didn’t you send me his name? I would 
have written to him.—Jopy. | 


~- 


—— AP Drury Lane with black whiskers, it have writtentohim—Jupr.] 
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‘¢ Aunt Carry! Is Caprarn Jinks any Brtrer ?” 


** He 1s Quite Weir, Dear. 


Wuy po you Ask?” 


** On, BECAUSE I HEARD HIM SAY HE WOULD Dik For yov.”’ 
[Jt was a very old and silly joke of Master Gronatr's, but poor Aunty blushed dreadfully) 


THE ONLY JONES CARRIED AWAY BY HIS FEELINGS. 
Goop gracious ! Jupy, ma’am, haven't we been asleep and dreaming? I 
thought this was a cruel matter-o'fact age of wear and tear, and worry and 
bustle, but I find I have somchow been labouring under a delusion, and that 
it’s an age of Arcadian innocence—of sweet flute tooting in sylvan groves 
and satin trousers, and powdered wig tied by a ribbon behind. 

Don’t you believe me? Nay, then, prithee, fair Mistress, hie with me 
unto the little theatre in the Haymarket, where the poetic BuckstonE 
gently warbleth, in his well- 
known silvery tones, limped 
sweetness very long drawn 
out. Ah! but it is pleasant 
to think that we are improving 
at last. This is indeed a revival 
of the intellectual treats in 
which the good and pure and 
long enduring were wont to 
find their recreation, long, long 
before Miss Hoxr’s dancing- 
master had begun to teach her 
her breakdowns, or Mr. Hat- 
LIDAY’S hansom cab had left 
the hands of the coach- builder. 
Cannot you imagine, dear 
Jupy, the placid beatitude 
with which (his hands crossed 
on his waistcoat) the manager 
must have listened while the 
author read, and how when 
the reading was over, he for 
a moment closed his eyes and 
conjured up the sweetly pretty 
picture he would make in his 
kingly attire ? 

Ah me! (as the saying 
is) what other blank-verse 
treats are not in store for us ! 
How delightful to think that 
there may be more intellec- 
tual feasts to follow ; that the 


Did you ever buy boots of the 
bootmaker at Slocum Podger ? | 


days of burlesque and buffoonery are numbered, and symmetrical displays 
at an end; and that a dramatist has arisen who will improve our 
morals, at the same time that he cracks our sides ; and how much better 
and happier we shall all feel—-shan’t we ? 

But there is one idea that causes me some uneasiness. Will it pay ? 

If I were a proper critic, now, dear Madam, and could look at things 
only from a proper critical point of view, it would not matter much to me 
whether it paid or it didn’t; but then I am an actor, depending on 

managers keeping their the- 
: atres open, and making money 
by so doing; and though I 
dare say fairy comedies are 
much more entertaining and 
improving than the vulgar 
burlesques, the question is, Is 
there any money in them, and 
do they suit the public taste ? 

Now, if I had written a fairy 

comedy, and wanted to know, 

I should sit out my three acts 

(if I could) in the recesses of 

& private box, and I should 

wait until the conclusion of 

the one-act farce that follows 
it, and then, if the applause 
' at the end of the farce was 
not more than double that at 

the end of the comedy, I 

should go home and write 

another, and then come back 
again and persuade Mr. Buck- 

STONE that he would look 

sweetly pretty in the dress set 

down for him, and I have 

no doubt (the vain creature) he 

would consent to anything. 
But perchance this is tri- 


And did you ever try to walk in them up fling. 


a Slocum Podger back street ? 


Thinest, 
Tux Ont Jowes. 
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ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


Britons, to the Rescue! 

We are indebted for the following “ elegant extract” to a well- 
informed Sunday contemporary, who inserts it as an ordinary 
paragraph, with a nonchalance which is absolutely stunning :— 
‘We will admit that machinery can do wonders, but it is power- 
less to produce anything so perfect as the piece of needlework 
just completed by a niece of Mr. R. Evaton, who has recently 
taken H.R.H. the Princess of Wales and several members of the 
Royal Family. The subject is, ‘The sacking of Basing House,’ 
ee when looking at the picture, we are feign to believe it the 
production of the brush and not the needle. This beautiful 
work of art is now at AcKERMan's, of Regent Street.” What is 
the siege of Paris compared to this? ‘‘ Taken” our charming 
Princess, and ‘“‘ several members of the Royal Family!” Here 
is, indeed, a pretty piece of work! 


Small Blame to them! 

Every one whose lot it is to travel pretty frequently on the 
Metropolitan lines, will have a proper contempt for the foolhardi- 
ness of those passengers who cannot sit still till the train has 
stopped. The Great Eastern Railway made the other day an 
unsuccessful attempt to get two people convicted of gétting out 
of a train under those circumstances. But there are two sides 
to every question. Let us not be too hard on the culprits. 
'I'here are few people who, if they once found themselves inside 
a third-class carriage onthe G. E. R., would not make a des- 
perate effort to get out again! 


The Scheol Boards. 

Tue past week has been signalized by trémendous bursts of 
eloquence a propos of education. On the walls, in your news- 
paper, under your door, down your area, per your postman— 
‘School Board ” has been everywhere. The question is, if we 
are going in so heavily for Board, whether we shan’t have got a 
lot of rather wooden-headed people to deal with? © - 


What are wecoming to? a 

Tue Food Journal, which is. always making surprising .dis- 
coveries in quite unsuspected directions, hag been lately trying 
experiments on London butter, and has found that some of it 
consists pretty largely of rag pulp. Butter is a fearful and 
wonderful thing. Into its. composition enter such trifles as 
Thames mud, hog’s lard, train oil, butcher's block ornaments, 
and now-—rags. What next? If everything’ and anything is 
to be ground up in this manner into “top dressing” for our ma- 
tutinal toast, it is pretty evident the country must soon go to 
everlasting smash! 


A very Exceptional Case. 

A RETAIL firm advertising ‘‘ Furs from Paris,” informs us that 
“One large case of Skins has turned up, after three months’ 
passage, escaping the perils of ‘Flood and Field,’ and the 
vigilance of Messrs. Bismarck, Mortke, and Co.” The vigilance 
of the two gentlemen named is very remarkable, no doubt, but 
the skins they are most anxious about are theirown. These ad- 
vertised skins were saved, most probably, because the sender 
took pains to hide them well. 


The Marquis of Lorne's Tartan. 

Tue thousands of lovely creatures who have been so distressed 
by ‘No fashions from Paris,” may now calm themselves. A 
crumb of comfort has turned up. ‘“ Mr. James M'Kissock, of 
Girvan, has received the commands of the Marquis of Lornz 
for a new tartan, to be styled the ‘Lorne.’ There are two 
patterns chosen, one of which is for the especial use of Lord 
Lorne’s illustrious Consort; and the difference is, thatin the one 
there is a thin black line, which is red in the other.” We shall, 
therefore, soon see tartan “in” again, notwithstanding that it 
has been for some time plaid out. 


C. H. BOSS'S COMIC CHRISTMAS BOOK. 

Ow1na to Jupy’s enormous influence with the Press and the Public, she 
is happy to say she is enabled to give in advance a few criticisms upon the 
above work, which have been in every case written previous to the critics 
receiving a copy :— . 

‘‘This book will sapply a want that has long been felt. Mothers 
should order early.”"—B1B3’s Douxrstio. 

‘*T had been suffering for some years back from dizziness and pains in 
the back. Upon reading the advertisement of the forthcoming work, I 


further.’ —Testimonial 2002—late of SwaLLtowayrs & Sons. 


—The balus-trade. 
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‘* Although born of poor but honest parents, I hope to be able to run 
to the requisite sixpence ; if not, I shall do my best to nail a copy off a 
bookstall. Go thou and do likewise.’’—ANoNy MOUS. 

‘‘Slap up.’ —Tus CHRISTIAN CRIMES. 

‘* Pure in principle, high in tone, and safely recommended to all family 
circles.”"—Tur Sportive Noosr, conducted by J. Ketcu. 

‘* Buttermen should look out for the next edition. The quality of the 
paper is excellent, and the prinuter’s ink firmly set.”—Trapk CirccLan. 


EATING THE LEEK. 


(Bee CARTOON.) 


Tue Russian bear 
Sat in bis lair, 
And planned an ‘‘ annexation.” 
‘* France cannot fight ; 
Pacific Bricut 
Counsels the British nation. 


Italy’s wa, 
. And Austria's ?—pshaw! 
Turkey !—a month would crash her ; 
What can they do? 
The Treaty !—pooh ! 
Omnipotent is Russia.” 


But Russia ’]] find 
Not to her mind 
The States Confederation ; 
Like Pistor weak 
She’1] eat the leek, 
To save annihilation. 


SPUTTERKINGS FROM”JUDY'S PENS Ij | | 


Wuat-is the difference betwetn a falsome flatterer and a person weary 
of pledging at 4 Pawnbroker’s ’—One is sycophant and the other sick of 
uncle. so . 

Wuat trade affords support to the greatest number of the population ? 

Wuy is a sweet scent like a blind alley ? — Because it is & nose treat 
(no street). . 

Wuy do parents send for the doctor when their children have a bad 
cough ?—Because they feat it may be U P (hoopy). | 

‘*BruiEvE nothing that you hear, and only half of what vou sec.” 
The latter portion of this advice is only appropriate to drunkards, who 
notoriously see double. = 

Tary have introduced a Miss Trrry into Mell, at the Olympic, who 
was not invented by Mr. Diogexs: But no matter :. la belle Tetxy is not 
a very Terky-belle addition. 

Ir a hole made in a wall by a cannon-ball is called a breach, would two 
such holes make a pair of ——oh, good gracious ! 

Wuar'’s the difference between my mother’s brother and my mother's 
sister {—One's my uncle and the other arn’t (aunt). 

A WORK we may expect to see announced shortly—‘‘The Hens Cackle,” 

y the author of ‘* Lay Sermons.” a 

Why need a gardener never be poor ?—Because he can raise his own 
salary (celery) every year. 

FAR-FETCHED, BY BaLLoon Post.—What is the difference hetween a 
certain agile animal in the Alps and the present campaign in France !— 
One is a chamois, the ei a real reat 2 

Telegram (Intercepted). 
Wriurax to Avousta,— ites, Nov. 18th, 1870. 

Worrtn has been taken in a balloon. We shall shoot him next week, so 
you need not fret any more about the bill you owe him. 

An Odd Fact. , 

A noyraL telegram from Versailles, of the 29th ult., conveys the astound- 
ing intelligence that—‘‘The enemy left 1,000 killed on the battle-field, 
and 1,600 unwounded prisoners, who increase hourly.” Truth is said to 
be stranger than fiction, and this ont-Dickens’s Dickens. Sam Weller 
certainly saw one or two besotted tectotallers “swell wisi bly afore his 
werry eyes,” but fancy 1,600 unwounded prisoners increasing hourly / 
When will they ‘‘ leave off?” 

A Morsel for the Doctors. 

Tnx British Medical Journal says, with regard to the proposed Census 
of 1871: ‘*A staff of 100 clerks will be specially employed fr digestinz 
the returns, The work is expected to occupy three years.’” A Jack- 
pudding eating paper at a fair is a trifle to this, for we have 100 clerks, 
not only eating but digesting the unsavoury article ; and fancy the reple- 
tion of the unlucky mortals, when the process of digestion will occupy 
three years ! 

EG LA NR oD ee ee ee ee 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. ; 
Oxck for all, Jovy will not pledge herself to return rejected communt- - 


: : i their MSS. or 
was at once cured. I expect serious results when I have got on a litéle | cations, andthe pencers mug be) seeaponstble: ishould> $peu 


pictures be lost: 


cocaine enemas enptinnntna TT ITT ae 


ES FISEN B 
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IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


ANOTHER OUTRAGE. ; a 
; Samrta (from London, to Jones from the same place, but in hi8 
This was a Nice Thing to happen to a Lady from Brunswick Square, tourist suit). Wom nave I tag Honour or AppRessine ? 
London, among those nasty fighting Foreigners, was it not? Just two , Jones (in his chaffy way), His Grace THE Duke or KALLIEcRAKIE, 
: ; IR. 
minutes to catch the train. It is expressly forbidden to cut across a Surru (in his chaffy way). Burss ue. From tux Perricoars, I 
regiment on the march, and these are only the Pioneers / SHOULD HAVE THOUGHT YOU WERE THE DvucHEss. 1 
SRR A Bn a ES SRT RR RE EE ES EE SE A a A SS ES SA RT SET ESE a | 


ODE-TO MY BUTCHER. oa] 
THIRTEEN and six, thirteen and six, : i af 


Books in the Press. 
These figures his bills on my memory fix ; f 


THE Toothless Footman, by the author of ‘‘ The Headless Horseman.” 


Scratched, by the author of ‘‘ Claude.” 
| He tells me each day that he never ‘‘ runs ticks,” 
And that owed to my butcher is thirteen and six. h 


Mending a Bluebottle, by the author of ‘‘ Breaking a Butterfly.” 
Red Herrings, by the author of ‘‘ Black Sheep.” | 


A GRIEVANCE. 

“(On MAMMA, SPEAK TO JOHNNY.” ; 

A JUST REPROOF. “Wry, a¥ Keane” j IF HE COULD 

Small (ss pitud Wetind ho dar-veonts ‘ “ BECAUSE HE'S SO UNKIND, AND WON'T se AT | HE WOULD, , 

recently me ELLLER N TO 
with a family misfortune). WELL, YOU NEEDN'T apt le eae Rude Boy (to Gentleman in Trouble). SEARE CS Hl 
BE 80 PRECIOUS UPPISH ABOUT IT NEITHER, AS IF But Mamma reasoned with Jonnny, and then he 4 COPPER, SIR, PLEASR—YOU VE OOF { 
NOBODY ELSE'S FATHER COULDN'T DIE EXCEPT was eaten up—in fun, you know—and everything ax. 
yourn ! ended happily. ‘ | 


Published by the Proprietor, at 78, Fleet Street, E.C.; Printed by Wooprat. anp Kinper, Milford Lane, Strand, London, W.C.—Wepwespay, Dec. 7, 1870. 
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WHAT A BAD, WICKED, STORY-TELLING CHILD! 
CoME AND sit on my Kwee, Aunty, AS MARY DOES DOWNSTAIRS, ON THE GREAT BIG PoLicemaAn’s ! 
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A MORAL STORY. | 
| 


There was oncea foolish old Geologist, who spent his time travelling all over the world on the look-out for Stones to crack. He found plenty 
£0 crack at last (at Fourpence per diem). _ [Morat—Timé is” money, never waste it. 
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PRIVATE ’'] AND [ CONFIDENTIAL!” 

From the Hon. Alice ’s Diary. 
Berkeley Square. Monday, December 5th, 12.30 a.m. 

Such awful fun ! 

I mean I have had such a jolly time of it—I mean ‘‘I have passed 
such an extremely pleasant evening ——”’ 

There! I don’t think even Mrs, PrimMer or Miss Bacxsorn could find 
fault with that /ast sentence. 

Well, it’s just this way, you know. That dear old darling CuarL1E— 
he’s only my brother, so I suppose I may call him what I like—bas been 
:o kind to me since he’s been up from Aldershot on leave—taken me to 
all sorts of jolly places ; but I really think the jolliest place of all was the 
place we went to this evening. 

Well, you know, it all happened just in this way :— 

Mamma and papa had gone to dine with Uncle Frrz—one of his regular 
big dinners—and CHARLIE and I were left to a cozy little seven-o’clock 
‘“ feed,” all by ourselves. 

Wasn't it jolly ; and didn’t poor old Brxxs stare when Cuar ik ordered 
up one of the peculiar ’34 port—which papa always keeps for his own 
private use—to be brought up! I heard Bryns actually groan as he drew 
the cork, and say to himself, ‘‘ As hif he’d understand it’’—meaning, of 
course, Master CHARLIE. 

Well, when the coffee came in—for, of course, I didn’t want to go up into 
the drawing-room all by myself—CuaR te looks over at me and says, — 

‘* Well, Trotticums’’—hig dreadfully cheeky nickname for me—‘‘ what 
shall we do to-night ?” 

** Go to bed, I suppose,” I said, giving him his coffee. 

‘* Yes, that’s inevitable; but before that blissful period ?” 

‘* Don’t know. Go to sleep?” 

‘* Don’t be cheeky.” 

“Why!” 

‘* Because, if you are, I shall have ‘to set. my face against your check,’ 
as Miss Marre WILton used to say in one of the old Strand burlesques. 
Lut, look here, Trots, Ill take you out somewhere for a lark.”’ 

‘* Really 2” 

‘* Honour bright! There, there,—that’ll do! Now bustle away 
upstairs and pop on your luggage, while I send off THomas for a hansom.”’ 

In ten minutes I had changed my dinner dress for a black repp, popped 
on my sealskin, ditto country gipsy hat and thick veil. Five minutes 
more, and we were rattling away—Goodness only knew wherein a fast 
hansom. 

We went up Park Lane—past the very house where papa and mamma 
were—past the Marble Arch, then up the Edgeware Road for ever so long, 
till the cabman drew up in front of an open doorway blazing with gas on 
the Ieft. Here we got out. 

Holding on to CHARLIE’s arm, I went with him up an elaborate stair- 
case with statues of young ladies of the ancient time, with not much 
clothes on, posturing about in little niches all along the sides till we came 
to a door. This door being opened, we found ourselves in a cozy little 
private box—just like those in a regular theatre. 

‘* 7s ita theatre?” I asked Cuar.ie as he was taking off his coat, and 
making himself generally comfortable. 

** No-—no, not a regular one, don’t you know, but rather better, J think ; 
ee you and me, one don't get so bored; besides, one can smoke. 

-h-h!” 

Here he lit up an enormous cigar, ‘and—actually—offered me a 
cigarette / 

I was awfully shocked, of course; however, I took it, and—it wasn’t 
at all bad. But just fancy any one secing me/ Goovnrss ! 

Well, after I had ‘‘ gathered myself together,’ as CHARLIE calls it, I 
looked over the edge of the box and watched the stage—quite a regular 
one, like a regular theatre. Only it was different toa regular theatre in 
this—that it was ever so much more amusing. 

There were—let me see—oh, lots of things. 

First of all, there were two most wonderful monkies, who did the 
aon derfullest performance I could ever imagine. Really, they seemed quite 
like men. Then there was a sort of ballet by four girls, who called them- 
selves the Fay Sisters, but who, CHARLIE said, were really named 
Moraan, as he recollected one of them—Ctuara, I think he said, was her 
name—as acting a common rough street boy, with great success, in a 
popular drama at the Surrey Theatre. One of the others J recollect my- 
self in Little, Faust, at the Lyceum, where she wore the sweelest dress 
—blue satin, with a white Shakspeare collar—and looked dreadfully 
jolly in a part called ‘‘ Buttons.” 

Well, after this affair came the affair—really the most extraordinary 
spectacle I ever saw. 

It was called ‘‘The Royal Tycoon Troupe of Japanese," and they did 
all sorts of the wonderfullest tricks possible. I had no idea, reaNy, what 
that sort of thing was till I saw ¢his sort of thing. 

Well, it was all awfully jolly, and I was quite sorry when I found my- 
self again in another hansom rattling away down the Edgeware Road. 

However, here I am, and not a bit sleepy yet. 

What shall Ido? The ‘‘inevitable bed,” I suppose ; only I don’t seem 
to fancy it. Yet it is what we must all come to. 

So here goes. (To be continued. ) 
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PICTURES FROM THE PLAYHOUSES. 
No. 2.—The Call-boy. 


THE call-boy need not necessarily be of tender years. There 
have been call-boys grey-headed, and call-boys with enormous 
families. 

Sometimes the call-boy is also an actor, but he seldom rises 
very high in the profession. Ten to one he marries into the 
Ballet if of a connubial turn. Occasionally he may form a 
wild attachment to a leading lady, but it would not, as a rule, be 
worth his while to mention it. 

The ladies of the company are generally on friendly or con- 
descending terms with him, and he is often sent upon little 
commissions, taking the form of bottled beer, shrub, or even 
more potent liquors. If he is married, they ask after his wife 
and the babies; one of the latter seeming to be always happening, 
or having just happened, to Mrs. Call-boy. In the brief inter- 
vals which occur between these events, Mrs. Call-boy most likely 
is an extra at the T. R., Whatever it is, where the call-boy pur- 
sues his vocation. 

The vocation or calling of a call-boy is to summon the per- 
formers from the dressing or green room when their presence 
is required on the stage. In a sort of indirect way, he thus 
assists at the debit of many stars of magnitude. A veteran call- 
boy may have watched the rise, progress, and fall of several 
great men who were a little overrated, to start with, or were 
sea up injudiciously, or took to drink and spoilt them- 
selves. 

His opinion on theatrical subjects is not often very valuable, 
but he picks up a tip or two which are worthy of attention, and 
occasionally improves his opportunities, and gets on. Sometimes, 
by a series of rare chances, the call-boy attains eminence. I 
have an instance in my eye at this moment. 

He is about seventy now, and occupies a very respectable 
position as a tragedian at the country theatres. His father was 
@ stage carpenter. He began asa call-boy. From that he rose 
to messages, then he was twenty-three years in small parts. 
After that he took a step, and for the last five years he has been 
doing lead. If he only keeps his health, it is expected that, in a 
year or two, he will make his début in London. 

This is the old style of things. Bouncer, now one of our most 
popular comedians, had money, and paid his footing. It has 
cost him near upon a thousand pounds, but he is at the top of 
the profession. This is as it should be—is it not? 

NOBBY’S NEW SUIT. 

A Tale which ought to be Read by Shabby People. 
Prorerty, my name is Nonss, but I’ve been called Nosy since that 
awful affair. 

That affair was this :— 

I thought I really ought to buy some new clothes, and I bought them; 
and they caused a tremendous sensation at our office. 

I am not a swell, you know. None of the Nosss’s have done much that 
way—they haven't had time. 

But when I buy anything, I like to have it the right sort. For 
instance, you know, I don’t care to go in for peg-tops when trousers are 
worn tight. I take a good deal of care of these sort of things, in a general 
way, and when I lay out my money I have all the latest fakements. 

The worst of it is, I don’t always run to the necessary outlay, so I get 
a trifle out of date now and then. 

That ’s not my fault, surely. I mean well. 

But I went in a regular twister this autumn. Quite the choicest— 
rather @ la Vaxce, but toned down a bit. Quite the right thing though, 
mind you. No half-and-half business for me. 

Oh my! When I got home after oftice-hours and tried those things on, 
just come in fresh from the tailor’s ! 

I was almost afraid at first, and ran and hid myself when the landlady 
knocked ; and wasn’t she knocked backwards when she saw me |! 

‘* Lawks a-mercy me, Mr. Nopss!” 

‘< How do you like it, ma'am ?”’ said I. 

‘*T hardly know, sir,”’ said she; ‘‘ you ’re reyther like a bird in the 
back view.” 

I won't go so far as to say I didn't sleep a wink all night, but I was up 
much earlier than usual next day, and dressed myself with elaboration. 

The first sign of public feeling was at the cab-rank. A hansom driver 
sang out toa friend, ‘‘Ain’t we got "em on, Brnu? You haven't got 
such a thing as 2 sparrow-tailed cut-away about you as I could make my 
little boy a jacket out on?” 

This was mere vulgar envy. I took no notice of the fellow. 

But the cabman's chaff was nothing to that of the.chaps at our, office. 
They regularly raged with fury when they saw the rig-out I,had got) on 
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board. I said nothing—merely smiled. I Jet them disparage as much as 
they chose ; I could afford it. 
* * * , + 
In the evening, just about leaving-time, it came on to rain. 
How it rained ! 
I had no money for a cab. 
night be out. 
All the ’busses were full, 
I waited till it was dark under an archway. 
Then I turned up my collar. 
My clothes were utterly ruined. 
_ Lamshabby again now, but I think happier. 


If I took one on the bounce, the landlady 


THE MODERN LAOCOON. 


(See CARTOON.) 


Oxg Laocoéy, in days of yore 
(The story ’s mythologic lore), 
Vex’d the Olympian deities, 
The offspring he of Kingly Prraw 
And Hecusa, I think,—but I am 
Uncertain whether she it is. 
No matter what may be his birth, 
He called down the Olympic wrath. 
(Poor fellow, how I feel for him !) 
Deliver'd to a serpent’s power— 
Hungry and eager to devour— 
The poor man made a meal for him. 


His two sons suffer’d the same fate, 

The serpent both his offspring ate ! 
From such a death deliver us ! 

And save us, too, from ever meeting 

A snake so reckless in his eating— 
So hungry and omnivorous ! 

And yet a snake, this very day, 

Is twisting, twining round his prey— 
His huge folds interlacing 

Paris—the father-- feels him gnaw, 

As Metz and Strasburg did before: 
Save us from such embracing ! 

Save us from reptiles of his kind, 

Who leave a slimy track behind, 
And live by their rapacity ; 

Who gorge and crawl about the slain, 

For greed of blood and greed of gain— 
Fell monsters of voracity ! 


“HIGHLY IMPROPER!” 


Being the Story of a “Do.” 
Tris was how it all happened. 

At that time—the period when this astounding event which has 
shattered my confidence in all female kind for ever, happened—I was a 
clerk in Messrs. CasHsy and Cuxck’s private bank in Agar Street, Strand. 

At that period of my youthful and un-Mappined existence, my credit 
was limited, but my faith, especially in lovely Woman, unbounded. My 
devotion to, and belief in, Her was illimitable as the pathless ocean. 

"Tis enough to say I was young, and that I loved; but, ah me! that 
brief dream of happiness, how cruelly—nay, more, how tmproperly— was 
I awakened from it ! 

’Twas even thus :— 

I was, and still am, an ardent admirer of the Drama, and, I may also 
add, of its votaries—especially the fair ones. 

There was one fair one in particular—Heighho! Shall I ever forget her 
in the opening of the Royal Cracksideum Grand Annual Pantomime of 
Harlequin Cockalorum and the King of the Enchanted Frogs? Shall I? 
Ah, never, never! Shall I ever forget those delicious green satin boots 
she wore as Prince Warbler? Shall I ever cease to cherish the fondest, 
most rapturous recollection of those velvet trunks and pink what-d’ye- 
call-’ems ? Never. Likewise, NEVER ! 

Well, ’twas thus it happened :— 

To begin with, you must know, I didn’t know her at all, don’t you 
know, except from seeing her across the footlights from my humble seat 
in the third row of the fragrant pit. From that remote spot I worshipped 
- her about three times a week, till I came to know her “ lines” almost as 
well as she did herself (there were only four and a half of ’em; the rest 
of her part was made up of looking pretty, and an occasional break-down 
in company with the other eleven princes), and used to repeat them over 
to myself every night before extinguishing my chamber candle. 

Ah me, that was love ! ‘ ; 

But now—well, it was just in this way :— 

One memorable morning, at the hour of 1 p.m, I left Messrs. CasuBy 
and CHEcK’s bank in search of my usual daily mid-day meal. I entered my 
place of resort—a small restaurant near the Adelphi Theatre—and ordered 
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my humble steak and kidney “‘ to follow.’’ I had finished off the steak, 
and raised my eyes from my plate in quest of the kidney to follow, when, 
instead of the succulent tid-bit I expected my gaze to discover, it fell upon 
another, and how far more succulently delicious sight ! 

Nc, 16 was rot any culinary dainty that fascinated my gaze, and caused 
something under my waistcoat to set off in a regular galloping pit-a-pat. 
I am fond of good living, I confess, but I have a soul above kidneys, and 
Love levels all. | 

It was Suz—my Divintry—my Prixce WaRBLER—my possessor of the 
velvet trunks—my wearer (by night) of those pink what-d’ye-call-’ems ! 

Rapturous moment! What were kidneys to me then? Let them perish 
in their own gravy, whilst she—sHE sat by and looked on! 

I felt that the crisis of my life had come. I felt the pit-a-patting 
increasing to such an extent that something must be done forthwith : 
but how should the something be done, and what should the some- 
thing be? 

Whilst debating with myself how to effect an introduction, my Divinity, 
with her companion, whom I recognized as another of the twelve princes, 
took their seats at the very next little table to mine ! 

* * * * + 

No?—yes. ’Twas not a dream. She was seatel close to me. Her 
feet—those bewitching feet I knew so well in the green satin boots, now 
hidden from my gaze under the skirts of private life—were within a yard 
of my own spring-sides. 

+ * * * * 
‘‘Thanks—oh, thank you.” 


She has—she has accepted the mustard-pot. In passing it my hand 


touched Her’s. Bliss! Happiness! She has deigned to reply to my 
colloquial efforts. . . «+ Rapture! . . She has deigned 
te let me order another sinall bottle of Guinness for her. . . 


on caprtally. 


Intoxication ! (of me—metaphorically). We are getting 
: As affable as 


eae ee ee She is not at all proud. . . 
bewitching. a ae 
e * * @ * 

I have exceeded my dinner-hour, but am still drinking deep draughts 
of intoxication from her vermilion lips, whilst she still approves of the 
‘“extra Dublin.” In a moment of charmiug confidence she confides to me 
her ‘‘ little troubles.” 

‘‘She lost her warm winter coat last night somewhere in the dressing- 
room, and can’t think whatever can have come of it.” 

Here was my chance. Trembling with agitation for fear of a refusal, 
and at my own temerity at venturing on such audacious boldness, I ask 
her if she will allow me the honour of replacing it for her, at the same 
time giving her my card, with the address of a tradesman (the only one) 
I have credit with, scribbled upon it. 

‘‘Oh, thanks—bow awfully good of you !° 

She does not refuse me. She gives me her little hand at parting. I 
dare to squeeze it. Sheis not angry. I go in silence ; my heart is too 
full for common speech. : 

« * * ° * 
The head clerk at Cassy and CHEcx's is furious at my long absence. 


‘He will report me to C. and C.” Let him—who cares? I am happy. 
She = ae a * * 
e * 


A messenger from Jackson’s, the tradesman (the only one) where I have 
credit. ‘‘ He supposes it is all right—a young lady just called with my 
card and boucht a twenty-four guinea sealskin coat, which she took away 
with her. Shall be glad of a speedy settlement of his little account.” 

A twenty-four guinea sealskin/ Why, I meant a cloth jacket at about 


£1 10s. Qh, this is too bad! I can’t pay it. I won't. Perhaps she 
thinks it a joke. Ha! ha! Jnfamous/ 
What’s this? Note from Casusy and CugEcr’s. Dismissed/ That 


head clerk did report me. J am ruined, and still there’s the twenty-four 

guinea sealskin to pay for! 

* * * * * 

I have ceased to cultivate the Drama, also its votaries, particularly the 
fair ones, and taken to cultivating cabbages.' 


THE WOMEN’S RIGHTS QUESTION: 
From a Low and Vulgar Point of View. 
JoHN CrossGRAIN was & carpenter—rather a rough one, in every 
sense of the word. 

He went out to his work early in the morning, and when he 
came home he expected to find his tea ready. If he did so find 
it, he consumed it, and said very little. If he did not so happen 
to find it, he usually said a good deal—sometimes more than was 
pleasant. ; 

These details are vulgar, but details often are. 

“ Joun,” said his wife to him, one evening, while he was 
engaged at the tea-table with a large hunk of bread and a 
sausage—‘‘ Joun, I've been reading about the School Boards. 
They ‘re something like members of Parleyment, ain't they?” 


SeverAL Correspondents having 
asked after Mr. Stopgr, Jupy was 
weak enough to make inquiries. 

Mr. Suoper, at great expense (at 
least twelve glasses, various), has 
related his last grievance. 

It would appear, from his state- 
ment, that our friend ALLy, being 
still young and unsettled, has been thinking of going on the stage, and 
resolved to try his ‘‘’prentice hand” at Romeo, or some light lover. 

He therefore called on Mr. Buamx, who is in the habit of advertising 
that he is prepared to provide any number of artistes with any number 
of engagements ; but, unfortunately, he never succeeded in obtaining a 
personal interview with Mr. Buaxx—only with Mr. B.’s boy—impudent. 

What was more natural than that Mr. Storgr should borrow ten 
shillings of a friend, and straightway pay his five-shilling entrance 
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fee, which that impudent boy 
took ? 

Having done so, was it not natural 
he should want an engagement ? 
Imagine him, then, calling, day after 
day, for three weeks. 

You can’t blame Mr. Buayx, if he 
happened always to be out on these 
occasions. It was exceedingly unfortunate, though. 

Anxiety meanwhile told on poor AuLy, who grew thinner and thinner. 

At length, however, one fatal day, he happened to arrive at the office 
at the same moment as Mr. BLANK. 

Who do you suppose Buawk was? No other than Mosgs turned up 
again under an alias. 

The scene which ensued baffles description ! 


M. and S. have now parted for ever ! 
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“Don’t know,” Jonn grunted, and began afresh at the 
sausage. | 

“ Well, anyhow, Joan, a lot of ladies are elected.” 

“Ugh!” Joun grunted again, viciously attacking the bread in 
a fresh place. 

“And one of 'em, she sez, ‘Women ain't no right at home 
doin’ the ’ouse work; that’s the men’s place,’ she sez.” 

‘“Oh, does she?” observed JouNn. 


“Yes, an’ what's more, she sez she's got Scripter for it. <I . 


will wipe Jeroosylem as a man wipeth a dish,’'—that's it, she sez. 
If men wipe dishes, she sez, they ve as much right to stop at 
home as the women.” 

This was rather a hard nut for Jonn to crack; but unfortu- 
nately he was a vulgar fellow, who didn’t understand logic. 

“Oh,” said the surly Joun, ‘‘ we’re to do all the washin’ and 
wipin’, eh?” ! 

‘Yes, that’s what the noosepaper sez.” 

“Well,” retorted Joun slowly, ‘look ye ’ere; you hold yer 
confounded chatter, or I shall do somewipin’. I shall gi’e you a 
wipe over the head and a jolly good towellin’ to foller. Now 
then—come, what dye thiak o’ that oe 

* % 


JUDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
TuirpD QUESTION. 
Ought a Woman to Accept her First Offer, or Wait! 


WHAT AN ANOMALY Is Woman! 
I ONCE was engaged (but that ‘s not in my line, 
For I’m seventeen stone, let me state), 
And she told me, at last, she could never be mine, 
Because she objected to weight. 
Oa! Mrs. Jupy, wasn’t she cruel, and at the same time rude? 
Despondently yours, CoRPORATION. 
(Certainly, but I don’t see what it has to do with the question. 


—J uby, | 


As young girls are increasing in numbers eo many,’ 

To accept the first offer would seem better far ; 
For in waiting for others they might not get any, 

And then they would have to remain as they are. 
SCHOOLICAR. 
{Horribly true.——Jvpy. |] 


If young, rich, and fair, she may well pick and choose, 

Since she’s sure to have many a chance to refase ; 

If penniless, ugly, and too near the shelf, 

She'd better not wait, bat jost offer herself.--T. A. T. 
[More horribly true.—Jupy.| 


THE ONLY JONES. 


Honourgp Mapau,—I think I have mentioned several times that I ex- 
pected soon to be on again at my old shop in the legitimate business. 
Well, they seem somehow to have got wind of my being your critic, and 
they ’ve set their faces dead against me because of what I said about the 
leading gentleman. I should like you, honoured Ma’am, to consider 
this from a pecuniary point of view, if you have no objection. 

I missed a treat on Saturday week I shall never cease to regret. I 
didn’t see Ecarté at the Globe Theatre. It must have been—if I may be 
allowed the expression in the columns of your high-class journal—an 
awful lark ! = 

I can imagine the rehearsals personally superintended by the noble 
unknown, with the stage manager labouring under {a crushing con- 
sciousness that a lot of talk ought to come out somewhere, but not liking 
to mention it. 

I can imagine the unwonted rush for seats, and the fiendish joy of the 
boxkeeper as he pocketed his shilling and chuckled inwardly at the 
thought of what was in store for the venturesome speculator, I can 
imagine the rapacity of the box-opener clutching at the proffered sixpence 
and pointing out to the victim the seat of torture prepared for him. 

And I can imagine the dreary, weary, melancholy failure, the groans 
of the victims, the rage of the leading lady because some one laughed at 
the wrong place, and the despair of the boxkeeper when he thought that 
there would be no more rushes—that the. management had made one more 
great mistake. | fv thes 2 ; 

But I am sorry for the leading lady, for I should have liked her to have 
shown she cayld do something, just because the critics say she can’t ; and 
I am sorry for the noble unknown, for the same reason, even though it is 
said that he once tried to rival your unequalled journal, honoured 
Madam, by a penny thing that did not answer. Yes, Madam, I almost 
weep for the noble unknown’s dismal collapse. 

Honoured Madam, didn’t you understand that Mr. Burnanxn’s buar- 
lesque at the Vaudeville was very bad indéed ? Strange to say, it is not 
bad at all. Did you not believe its chief fault was its length? Remark- 


see 


able to relate, it is the only burlesque I ever saw which was rather too 
short. It is true, it is not at all like the Palace af Truth, thank 
Goodness! It’s very funny, though, even in spite of ita being only by 
Mr. Burxanpd, the author of Jxion, and several other tremendous 
Sailures, who, everybody knows, is so very ignorant of comic stage business. 
Seriously, I suppose Messrs. James and ToornE know wherein lies their 
own strength, and how long even the hardiest of Roses is likely to bloom. 
Meanwhile, British Public, go to see the burlesque, and I promise you 
you will be amused.— Yours, THe Onty Jones. 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 
| Not at all a Bad Notion. 

Ta#eEne is a time for all things. Christmas is the time fora 
good many things which would not go down at any other time ; 
but surely, if there is a thing just now one fights a little shy of, 
it is cold water. What, then, is meant by the advertisement one 
sees everywhere: ‘The Wonderful Tub (patent)”? Stay, 
though !—a thought strikes me:—Is this a gay and festive 
method of extending the circulation of the Morning Advertiser ? 
Jupy is a good-natured old soul, and she throws out this notion 
out of pure generosity. 

The Biretta Controversy, 

THE foundation of a newchurch—All Saints—was laid a few days 
ago by the Bishop of Winchester. About £250 was collected 
on the spot; ‘‘no small amusement,” we are told, ‘ being caused 
by the Bishop passing round his own collegiate cap for the pur- 
pose of receiving the contributions.” Bravo, Bishop! What- 
ever may be the result of the ‘‘ Biretta and Suchetta” controversy, 
it is quite plain this sort of cap is the right thing for a pass-on. 


Pleasant ! 

A CORRESPONDENT inside Paris, who visited the Southern 
Hospital, writes that he found the following notice posted on the 
entrance door :—‘‘ Whoever shall bring a cat, a dog, or three 
rats, shall be at liberty to stay to lunch and dinner. N.B.—It 
is absolutely necessary that the animals should be alive, but their 
skins may be taken away.” It must be fortunate for the person 
accepting this invitation that the place is an hospital. How many 
meals, one wonders, would qualify him for a bed inside? 


Oh dear! 

““Tue soldiers at Aberdeen,” a Scotch paper informs us, 
‘while on ‘their march out’ a few days ayo, were preceded by 
two deers walking loosely along Union Street. The spectacle 
was largely patronized by the city boys.” Good gracious! 
“two dears,’ and ‘“‘ walking loosely!” And, after this, they talk 
about Scotch morality ! 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 

Way is a person chained in prison likely to escape !—Because he’s in- 
secure (in secure). - ‘ 

‘ Look out FOR THE BuGieE oF PEack,” says the advertisement. Jupy 
is informed, upon good authority, that several persons are on the look-out 
for him with jugs of cold water.. 

Capital Punishment (for them)—Flogging garotters. . 

A PovickMAN was dismissed the force a few days since for exceeding 
his duty in running a train into the station. 

We have a blind man in the T:1vo Roses, br+y now Mr. Boucrcautt has 
produeed his Jezabel with a powerful cast. This is too bad. 

Is the Watch by the Rhine made of German silver ? 

Ow1na to the late severe Frost at a certain theatre, itis aid thata 
certain Jady is suffering from an acute attack of Newry-algia. | 

Tse Sun’s First Duty on Rising —To strike a light. 

A Woman's Bow Idéal—The marriage tie. 

A Saint for a Sailor—Saint Salt-PEter. 

‘‘Ir’s forty years, my old friend Joun, since we were boys together.” 
‘Ts it ?—well, don't speak so loud, there's that young widow in the next 
room.” 

A Scertry Box—RiumeEu’s. - 

Liaut is a most successful burglar, it is always breaking in upon some 
one. 
WE are told ‘‘the evening wore on,” but we are never told what the 
evening wore on that occasion. Was it the close of a summer's day 3 


THE TOTTENHAM HOVSE BRASS BAND. 

On Saturday night, the Tottenham House brass band gave a delightful 
concert at St. James’s Hall, in aid of the University College Hospital. 
The hall was filled to overflowing, and the entertainment a great success, 
The playing of the SHooLBRED band is simply perfect, and if the artistes 
only retail their ribbons and reels with half the knack they display in 
blowing scales, the great prosperity of Tottenham House is no longer 
such a mystery a8 is imagined. 
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SEVERAL SORTS OF PROPOSALS.—NO. 5. 
This is a specimen of love-making in the olden times. The awful rufian on the right has forcibly carried off the poor little thing on the left. 
Didn't she give it him, though, when they got home. Serve him right, the monster! —_" ce: 
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' THE COCKSPARROW’S CAPTURE. 
1. The attention of.Mr. Snicxer has been attracted by the dulcet notes of a Cocksparrow at his window. 2. And being somewhat of a bird-fancier, he is inspired 
pg the hopes of a capture—but how? 3. An idea strikes him—he will imitate its song on the latch-key. 4. The victim falls into the trap. 5. Now to close 
e window! ’ ing 
6. That accomplished—7. The re commences, 8. At bay! 9. After a long and fierce struggle, it at last succumbs to that powerful agent—salt.) 10, Delight | 
of the captor and despondency of the captive! JIQItIzea by ® CJS LA 
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THE MAN WITH THE BEARD. 
I sHave for a halfpenny ! 

I don’t so much grumble at the price, but I should like more customers. 
Perhaps I am not quite as sharp as I used to be, or my razors either. 
Some of my customers grumble at my scraping them sometimes, and I give 
their chins more chips than I used to do. So my trade scems to be 
falling off. 

I do a little in the scent and pomatum way, but they don’t go off par- 
ticularly well, and I suppose there's a fashion in scents, and they want 
the latest names stuck to them on a fancy label, to catch the public; and 
people don’t grease their hair as they did when I was young and curly. 
Besides, too, I’m rather afraid that this court isn’t quite the right place 
for the fanciful parts of the business. It’s not so bad for shaves only : 
even in that there ’s too much opposition. 

Sometimes I get quite sad and lonely, for I have a good lot of time to 
myself when the morning rush—as I call it—is over, and that is over 
sooner than IJ like sometimes, because the customers, if they come several 
at a time, get tired of waiting, and go out to the opposition shop. 

It’s rather dull, you know, to an old chap like me, without chick, or 
child, or wife, or anything. Precious dull when there's nothing doing, 
and then I get thinking of what might have been, and what has been, 
and how cruelly luck bas been against me all through. 

So I am thinking here to-day —this Christmas-eve—of the mother and 
daughter I have loved and buried, and the bad boy who was so ungrate- 
ful to me, and ran away across the seas, never to come back. 

What ’s come to him, I wonder? Dead, like the rest? And when he 
died, did he think of the old home and the old faces he left:in anger ? 

I've got that fellow’s portrait now yonder, in a drawer in the back 
room, just as he looked when he went away. II] go and look at it. 

Not a bad face—a handsome face—a kind face ; and to think he should 
have treated his old father this way. Well, there, it’s best, perhaps, if 
he ’s dead ; he was trouble enough to me. I don’t care—I don’t 

I’m an old fool, 

There’s the shop-door bell. I ’d better dry my eyes on my apron, and 
go and attend to my business. 

A sunburnt man with a great beard, who wants his beard shaved off. 
Not for a halfpenny, surely? it will ruin a couple of razors. 

No; he will give me sixpence, he says. That ‘ll do. 

‘‘T’Hl take the rough off first, sir, with the scissors. 
voyage, sir ?”’ 

Yes, he has. <A long sea voyage. He has come from Australia. 

‘* Not so much money dug up there as there used to be, I suppose.” 

** Not so much; but some.”’ 

‘‘Hupe you've been among the lucky ones, sir?” 

*“T’ve not done badly.” 

I wonder whether my boy dug anything up? Fancy his coming home 
with it if he did! He would be about this man’s age, I should think, 
and brown like him, and bearded, too, perhaps. 

‘** Does this hurt you, sir?” 

*“Not much.” 

My eyes are growing dim, I think, or something odd ails them, for 
that boy’s picture keeps on coming between me and this man’s face. It 
secms just as if my boy were growing up under my hands as the beard 
falls away. I’m an old fool ! 

** Will you have soap and water, sir? That’s the best glass, in the 
back room. Beg pardon, sir; that’s only a family portrait. I'll move 
it out of your way. It’s my son, sir, my——” 

Oh, my God ! Oh, my own dear boy ! My own dear boy come back again 
at last, after all these long weary years. Don’t mind me amoment. I’m 
not as strong as I was, but I'll be all right again directly. 


Hush ! there’s another customer. No, I don’t shave sweeps—not for 
a halfpenny. 


Been a sea 


CHRISTMAS AT “THE HOLLIES.” 
(The Nameless Gentleman’s Account of it.) 
Ix Town—in my Albany chambers, ‘‘Rap-tap!”’ 

‘* Come in.”’ 

Oh. Letter, Hah! Dear Frora’s dear little fist. 
coming here for Christmas ! 
wopsy!” et cetera, &c. : 

Ye—es,.. ... It was doosid nice, you know, when dear Frora first began 
these affectionate sort of letters—after that terrible interview of mine, 
you recollect, with the governor, NettLeTon, when I was set down as 
‘*engaged”’ without with your leave, or by your ditto. But now it’s been 
goin’ on for pretty nearly three months, and yours truly is gettiu’ just a 
trifle—wused to it, don’t you see? P 

Wasn't it Mr. SoruEry, or some such fellow, who said that ‘one gitl 
was just as good as another girl” ? Well, there ’s a doosid deal of truth 


** Of course you ’re 
Why haven't you written to your own popsy- 


in that. It’s wonderful how extraordinarily much alike one engaged 
letter is to another engaged letter. Most ’stornary, really. Eh? yes, I 
will have just ‘nother soda-and-B. 

Py ry * * # r) % * 


Dear Fiora! Yes, she’s really very nice. I wish she wouldn't call 
me ‘‘ popsy-wopsy,” though. 
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It sounds so ridiculous, doesn’t it? If she 
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calls one ‘‘ popsy-wopsy”’ before one’s marriage, what won't she call one 
afterwards? 

One really ought to reflect a good lot about this sort of thing. Dear 
Fiora ’s awfully nice, of course, after a good dinner at ‘' The Hollies ’’— 
what splendid port that is of old Nerrteton’s!—when she ’s got flowers in 
her hair, how stunning she does look, to be sure—azrfully stunning! I 
suppose it ts her own!—hair, I mean. Well, you know, it would be a 
sell if she took it off and put it down on the dressing-table before getting 
into—wouldn’t it?......Fancy seeing it ‘‘streaming in its golden 
wealth ’? (SwinBuRNR, I think, or Tupper) half-way down—down bebind, 
when—when it was getting late!......Yes, fancy seeing it coolly unhooked 
and deposited, equally coolly, among the brushes and tooth-powder about 
the same period! 

One never knows, you know, about these things. 

* * * * e * 
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Of course I’m very fond of dear Fiona; I shouldn’t be ‘‘ engaged”’ to 
her unless I was, should I { People never are, are they? 

Lut it ’s a sort of thing that requires a good deal of consideration. Of 
course I should like to go down to ‘*The Hollies” for Christmas if—if I 
could only but make up my mind—I mean, my mind about Fora, 

What will she say if I don’t got 

Supposing I say I 've got the doose of a tooth-ache, and can’t leave my 

d? 


Supposing I say I'm shockin’ ill with dyspepsia—the only thing I ever 
am ill with ? 

And supposing she comes up right off by the next express, and insists 
on nursing her popsy-wopsy, and giving her p.-p. his pills and draughts ? 

Booh ! 

What shall Ido? I’ve made up my mind not to go down to ‘‘ The 
Hollies.” 

Yet, what shall Ido? Snug little French feed at Club, eh? or ditto at 
the De l'Europe, and get little Fiyixz and Jack BanTER to come ? 

I will, Frere is awfully nice, and Jack’s capital fan ; besides, one 
will be able to eat the traditional Christmas pudding and punch, which 
always make me poorly. 

Poor Frora ! 


THAT FELLOW WILKINSON. 
In the matter of Christmas dinners, now, I really think iny luck is not so 
good as it used to be. 

At one time I had no difficulty in getting any quantity of invitations. 
This year it was only by noend of manwuvring I got one—thbis one of 
WILK1nson’s—and that at the last moment. I really began to think I 
should get my Christinas dinner from the nearest eating-house ! 

‘* Come and take pot-luck with us on the 25th, Twamury,” he said, as 
he went away; ‘‘Blankton, you know—just a little way down the line. 
Ask at the Hotel, or of the station-master—everybody knows me at Blank- 
ton. Six sharp, mind. Ta—ta!” 

*¢ Pot-luck !’”? He’s a vulgar beast, is WILKINSON. 
Blankton to-morrow morning. 

By-the-bye though, suppose I buy a ‘‘ BrapsHaw,” and find out on what 
line ‘‘it is a little way down.”’ 

Ah, yes—‘‘Great Eastern—20 miles, parliamentary 7.15 ; express, 12 
noon.”” Take the cheapest, of course—but what a time in the morning ! 
What on earth shall I do till dinner-time ? 

I make tracks for Shoreditch, and reach Blankton at 9 a.m. I find the 
station a shed, and nothing else. Iam the only passenger alighting there, 
and a man on the platform eyes me suspiciously. Evidently people 
seldom stop at this place. I glance around, and there isn't a house to be 
seen ! 

‘*Can you direct me to Mr. Wiikixson’s?”’ I say to the man. 

‘© Jeh 2” he replies. 

**Can you direct me to Mr. Witkinson’s? Or to the Hotel?” 

‘There ain't no Muster WiIcLkrInson’s, nor no hotel—there ain't no 
Youse ’ere within two or three miled !”’ 

Thisischeerful. Referring to my ‘‘ Bransnaw,’’ I find there are. in various 
parts of the couutry, any quantity of Blanktons. Perhaps I have come 
to the wrong one. There are two on the Great Northern and one on 
the Brighton line. 

I explain this to the man, and he grins. I tell him he is an ignorant 
ass. On this, he retires into a box on the platform, and I can’t get 
another word out of him. 

I wait at this wretched place two mortal hours. Then the man comes out 
of his box and rings a bell. A train comes up, and I get a ticket from the 
man, and go back to London, where I arrive about 12, 

And this is Christmas morning ! 

The question is, at which Blankton is WriKrxson to be found ? 
over in my mind a good deal, and am as far off as ever. 

I will toss for it. Head it is—Great Northern. Off I go to King’s 
Cross then, and ask for a ticket to Blankton-le-Willows. I find there is 
no train for an hour. This is nice ! 

However, I wait, and when the train does start, I am not long getting to 
Blankton No. 2.. This seems to be a good deal in the suburban villa way. 
I must be right:thjs time, for there's the Hotel right opposite the station. 

I gothere, get a glass of sherry and a biscuit,.and ask for Mr. WILEIN- 


However, off I go to 


I turn it 
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“THE DAYS WHEN WE WENT GIPSYING.”® 
And we got ourselves up in that style/ Bless me/ t looks a little odd, don't it? but I recollect, sir, we looked well at the time—monstrously well. 
And there were fine women, too, tn those days—monstrously fine women, sir—by George / 
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LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM—A LONG WHILE AGO. 


But I recollect it, sir, as though tt were yesterday. There were no hackney coaches to be had, and we saw the dear girls home. Ah! girls were 
girls in those days ; they've grown out of i since, some of them. 
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M'IAMMA’S WEDDING-GOWN. 
“ T always thought his hand-writing so bold and manly—just like his | And perhaps the little ladies think, wouldn't it be nice to grow up and 
dear self ; but the ink must have faded, or my eyes are dimmer than they get married, so as to wear just such another ! 
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WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 
Thank Goodness, though, we didn’t make fools of ourselves. Weare both jolly old Bachelors—I mean jolly old Maids—that is to say, one’s one 


and the other's to'her, and we can look back now and laugh. 


7 
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sox’s, About half a mile out of the town, I’m told, I shall see a finger- 
post, with ‘‘To Sluckerton ” on it. I am to go to Sluckerton, it appears. 

I start out accordingly about 2 p.m., and in due time reach the finger- 
post. I walk up the road to Sluckerton, and find it over uty ankles in 
slush. After slopping along for sometime, I meet a man. ‘‘ How far is it 
to Mr. Wrukrnson’s?”’ he says; ‘‘oh, a goodish bit.” 

I continue slopping along, and by and by it begins tosnow. Confound 
WILKINSON and his beastly dinner! If I only had suspected what sort of 
a hole he lived in’! 

After toiling through the mud for two hours, I arrive, wet and famished, 
and splashed with mud from head to foot, at a house which I am told is 
WikErnson’s. I push open the gate to knock at the door, and out rushes a 
big dog, which I fancy for a moment is even hungrier than I am, for he 
seems inclined to eat anything—raw. I jump aside to avoid the brute, 
and, tripping over a scraper, I fall head over heels on the gravel path. 

At this instant the door is opened by a ruddy-faced old gentleman with 
white hair, who calls off the dog. 

‘‘T want to see Mr. WILKINsonN,’”’ I say to him, rather savagely, as I 
pick myself up. 

The gentleman replies, ‘‘7 am Mr. WILKrnson.” 

Thisistoomuch. I am regularly done up—and it 7s not my WILKINSON 
after all! 
* * * * * a * 

Explanations have been given—courtesies have been exchanged. I am 
at the right house, it turns out, and very comfortable, I am happy to say. 
The white-haired gentleman is WiLkINson’s father, and a jolly old fellow 
into the bargain! I shall have one of the stunningest Christmases that 
ever fell to any man’s lot, and, by Jingo! I think I've fairly earned it. 


A FEW WORDS OF ADVICE 


From an Old Woman to her Grandson, aged Twelve, on his going out 
this Christmas into houses where there may be a Mistletoe Buugh. 


Tae generality of women, from six years upwards, do not particularly 

mind being kissed, though they may say so. It is, however, advisable to 

ee the ceremony with becoming propriety and without unseemly 
te, 

Therefore, do not bob at the lady, like a fish at a fly, and catch her op 
the top of her ear or the end of her nose. 

It is as well if the gentleman is nearly as tall as the lady he salutes ; 
otherwise, he had better first mount upon a footstool, which he might take 
with him under his arm, so as to be provided against such emergencies. 

Those women who object to a kiss seldom grumble at two: this is worth 
remembering. 

Kissing is occasionally made legal without any special Act of Parliament, 
but, as a rule, is punishable under the Trespass Act, 4 Vict. IV. c. 9. 

Under no circumstances is it allowable on a Sunday. 

A clean face is supposed to be no drawback, and an umbrella and 
goloshes in wet weather a decided advantage. 

Kisses ordinarily sell at four a penny, in coloured wrappers, containing 
riddle and sweet. Don’t take too many at a time, or they may spoil 
your dinner and make your teeth ache. 


GREAT EXCITEMENT AT SLOCUM PODGER. 


You are quite wrong in thinking that we are dull at Slocum Podger 
during the winter. It is true that we miss the noise and bustle ecn- 
sequent upon the advent, per cheap train, of the irrepressible excur- 
sionist ; but to make up for this we have recreations more rational and 
substantial, This week the opening of our Mechanics’ Institute has, been 
inaugurated with becoming pomp and ceremony. 

Mr. SkyLicut’s, our esteemed townsman’s, opening eee oe pre- 
Adamite Kuffooslems, was listened to with profound attention by an 
apn oabye though numerically small audience, owing to its being a wet 
night. ar 

The Museum is going on famously, and in addition to the stuffed birds 
and monkeys kindly leit to us by Mrs. Gursiys, a rich lady residing in 
the neighbourhood, we have a collection of fossils which only require 
labelling to be replcte with intent. Tn addition to these powerful 
attractions, however, I hasten to re¢ord the munificent gift of an anti- 
quarian relic, dug up out of the ene of Mr. Joun Larkiss, of this 
town. 

The greatest excitement has prevaileck among the members of the Insti- 
tution since this important addition to ofr local curiosities. 

It consists of a piece of iron, four fed six inches in length, at one end 


of which is a round knob, about seve indies and one-cighth in circumfe- ; 


rence, while the other end, which. had nce, no doubt, been pointed, 
is now broken and jagged. ot 

Scientific opinion has pronounced this relic to have been, at one time, 
an instrument of warfare, and the fact that it is curved, as by some 
powerful resistance, points to th¢ existence, at some early period, of a 
race of powerful men, scarcely inferior to giants, who must have fought a 
furious battle upon the very Aas where Mr. Larktxs’ back garden now 
8 situated. f 

It has been suggested that Mr. Largiys shou'l cruse a further search 


a ee ee 


| 
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to be made, but he has somewhat selfishly pleaded the preservation of 
his winter cabbages as a reason why he should not allow the good work to 
proceed. 

A subscription is talked of, by which the cost of the cabbages may be 
defrayed, and the course of scientific inquiry resumed. Mr. Larkins is, 
at present, over-estimating the worth of his cabbages, and the matter 
has been referred to arbitration. 

* % * 


+* * * * 


Since laying down my pen, after writing the above paragraph, events 
have occurred in Slocum Podger which have completely shaken society 
to its foundation. 

I regret to say that our Institution has been the victim of a most 
cruel hoax. The man Larxiys, it would seem, has practised upon the 
credulity of our Executive Committee for the purpose of selling his 
cabbages at an exorbitant rate, and he has, I regret to state, pocketed the 
money, and refuses to refund it. 

The so-called antiquarian relic has been publicly denounced as a 
swindle, and claimed as the handiwork of a blacksmith residing in this 
town. 

I blush to own how grossly we have been deceived, but the famous 
curiosity is, in fact, nothing more than the handle of the last parish 
pump taken down to give place to our present elegant drinking-fountain. 


THE KEY OF THE STREET. 


I'm a jolly dog, Iam. A roystering blade. One of your jolly-good-fel- 
lows-and-so-say-all-of-us sort of chaps. None of your namby-pamby 
humdrum for me, my boys. Keep your puddings and pies and welcome. 
Clicquot is my drink—likewise Moét and Chandon—or cold gin, if I don't 
run to the superior article. I’m the Comet of the West, andthe Pet of 
the Argyll. I like to do the grand, and my name is Champagne Charley, 
only the worst of it is, other people don’t seem to think as much of me as 
I do of myself ; and I’m said to be rather a cad, and this beastly, humbug- 
ging Christmas Day all the pals o’ mine are going home to dinner, and I 
don't know a soul in the world who cares for my company, and I’m out in 
the cold and jolly hard up. 


JUDY’S JOLLIFICATION. 


"Tis Merry Christmas! The fires sparkle brightly in Jupy’s palatial halls 
(No73, Fleet Street). The office-boy has had his boots mended for the ocea- 
sion, and mirth and jollity are discernible upon the face of even the 
lowliest and most kicked-about of Jupy’s minions. Yes, the genial old 
lady has proclaimed that joy alone shall reign around, and already the 
jaws of her retainers are aching painfully from the spasmodic smiles 
they have deemed it necessary to assume. The Staff, as is customary on 
Christmas Day, have been invited to dine with their Chief, with full per- 
mission to bring all they think they are likely to want to eat and drink, 
in their own jugs and basins. 

A. Stover, Esq., arrives early, expecting that his jug and basin have 
preceeded him, he having had the forethought to send them on in front, 
by Mr. Mosts; by some unforescen event, however, Mr. Moses and the 
articles in question never reach their destination. Mr. and Mrs. 
Henny Futtarove add to the harmony of the evening in a way which 
is quite their own, by a prolonged series of connubial bickerings. The 
Young Lady of Berkeley Square is, as usual, private and confidential, and 
several times gocs into italics. The Nameless Gentleman had not been 
able to inake up his mind whether or not he ought to leave his Fiora, 
but arrives at last very late. The Only Jones (in a wardrobe waist- 
coat) represents the decline and fall of the legitimate drama. 

This gathering together of all that is fashionable, gay, and witty is 
indeed pleasant to bchold, and Jupy siniles graciously around as she rises 
to make her Christinas speech. She alludes to the increase of her circu- 
lation, which appears, from her account, to be hourly improving. She 
regrets that there should be*so much unpleasantness abroad, but is glad 
to say that the number of her subscribers is double what it used to be. 
She casually refers to the recent addition of a splendid brass handle to the 
door of the Kditorial department, and to the marked improvement lately 
observable in the office-boy’s boots, more particularly with respect to the 
heels, She trusts that any member of the Press who may happen to be 
present will not take advantage of the circumstance to advertise her 
journal, when she makes the statement (which she does privately and in 
confidence), that all the other conic papers are going down, and that Jopy 
alone is going up ; and concludes by drinking the health of the Staff (in 
which several of the Staff join her), and by wishing herself and her paper 
prosperity, in the fashion customary upon such occasions. 

The Editorial and other departments having blown their own trumpets 
to theircwn entire satisfaction, it is discovered that all but the speakers 
have gone to sleep, upon which Jupy remarks (with a yawn), that it is one 
of the pleasantest evenings she ever remembers. 

The party then breaks up, Mr. SLupeR (whose umbrella looks—even for 
it—suspiciously bulky)—having taken his departure among the first. After 
this, Jupy orders the chain to be put up, counts the spoons (two of which 
are missing) and retires to rest and to pleasant dreatns. 
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AN OLD FRIEND. 


(Who is sure to make his Appearance among us at this Time of the Year, whatever may be happening anywhere else.) 
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TEDDLES’S CHRISTMAS HAMPER. 


TeppLES was the only son in a large family, all born in a little town 
stowed away in the corner of one of the agricultural counties. His name 
was properly Epwarp, but he had been called TeppLEs so long that the 
name stuck to him. 

Now this country town, Mudborough, although it was celebrated for all 
sorts of extraordinary things, as you would find if you consulted the local 
authorites, was not, to say the least of it, the most lively place in the 
world ; and it happened that TappLEs, in common with a few other 
adventurous spirits, had torn himself away from Mudborough and become 
established in a London counting-house. 

But no sooner had Teppies got away from the dull town he had 
despised, and the foolish mother whose affection was rather a bore, and 
the six sisters he had been given to playing'‘‘ larks”” with, than, strange to 
say, TEDDLES’s heart warmed to them in a surprising manner, and he 
developed an amount of latent affection which astonished himself. And 
but that TrppLeEs’s purse was often empty when his heart was full, 
wonderful tokens of affection would have found their way to the foolish 
old mother and the silly sisters. 

One fine morning, a few days before Christmas, a letter arrived from 
TEDDLEs which caused an immense sensation at a certain breakfast-table 
in Mudborough. It ran thus :— 


‘“My dear mother,—You will be sorry to hear that we are likely to be 
very busy at Christmas, and I might not, after all, be able to spend the 
day with you. I have, however, had a little piece of luck, and shall 
send you a hamper, which I hope you ’ll get on Christmas Eve. You may 
look out for something nice for yourself, a guinea-pig for CLARA, a pair of 
pretty little Bantams for GertrupE, a musical-box for MARIAN, some 
books for CanotinE, and—oh, a lot more things. I shall be sorry not to 
be with you, but I hope to see you before long.—Yours ever, 

“MRD.” 

A hamper from Trppies! The news was soon all over Mudborough. 
And you may be sure there was no rest for the clerk at the railway otlice 
till that hamper arrived. 

The excitement, too, there was in Trpp1LEs’s old home when, about 
seven o'clock on Christmas Eve, two sturdy railway porters staggered into 
the parlour with a huge wicker basket, which they could hardly carry 
between them, was simply indescribable. 

The lid was securely fastened, and straw and hay stuck out here and 
there. The girls could hardly wait while TkEppirs’s mother gave the 
porters a shilling, and they departed chuckling, and wishing them all ‘‘a 
merry Christmas.” 

‘* What a big hamper!” cried Marran, clapping her hands. 

“Oh!” said Ciara, as there was a slight rustling of the straw, 
‘S there ’s my guinea-pig, I can hear it!” 

‘And my dear little bantams!” said GERTRUDE. 

‘Yes, my dears, it is very nice,” said the mother, as she cut the 
strings which tied down the lid, ‘‘but what a pity the poor boy him- 
self —-.”’ 

She finished the sentence with a scream, for half-a-dozen eager hands 
had raised the lid, and there, as large as life, with hay in his ears and 
straw in his hair, was the artful TrppLeEs himself ! 

He had quietly come down by train, and, aided and abetted by the 
two porters, had perpetrated this trick. 

The sisters were a little disappointed at first at the non-appearance of 
the guinea-pig and the musical-box ; but on the following night, when 
dinner was disposed of, and mild revelry had set in, the story was told to 
a select party of friends, including a young lady to whom Trvptes himself 
seemed exceedingly attentive. And uproarious was the delight, and 
tremendous the applause, which greeted the history of ‘‘ TEppLEs’s 
Christmas Hamper.” 


MY CHRISTMAS DINNER IN CHAMBERS. 
Tats is how it was: 

I had cut up rough with Uncle Bex—my godfather, you know—the 
needful, you know, and all that. 

It was doosid stoopid of me, of course ; still, it’s a way people do have 
sometimes, isn't it—being stoopid ? 

Well, having had a row with Uncle B., of course I couldn't go down to 
spend Merry Christmas with Uncle B. 


It wasn't, by the way, generally very merry at Uncle B’s. ; however, 
that's neither there nor—well, it certainly isn’t here. 


However, I made up my mind to eat my Christmas dinner in my cham- 


‘M_ bers in Barlow’s Inn. 


“Do you know Barlow's Inn? 
otherwise, vou don’t. 
then. wa 
It’s just the most cusious place in the whole world ; it’s nearly opposite 
that celebrated place where they make the celebrated blacking. If you cross 
Holhorn just there, and -wander about promiscuously for a period, you may, 
perchance, happen to light on a sort of beetle-browed doorway. Well, 
- when you have cavyht this doorway, go through it and continue as before. 


Perhaps; or, rather more likely than 
Well, I'll tell you something about Barlow’s Inn, 


Doing this, you will come into a sort of courtyard, where there is a sort 
of chapel (for the denizens of Barlow’s Inn, presumably), a pump, and a 
wonderfully-desolated porter’s lodge. Don’t mind all this a bit, but bear 
straight on, and you will come into another sort of courtyard. Here, 
sharp round on the left, are my chambers. 

First floor—-Mr. Bompas. Second—Mr. H. B. W. X. Smita. Third— 
Mr. DoopLEs—that’s me. 

It’s rather a job getting up to the third floor—if you ain’t used to it— 
there seem to be siz tloors, as each of ’em have a regular landing up three 
or four steps. However, when you do find your way and get inside, it 
isn’t so bad, really. 

Well, you know, my great-aunt Barker, having heard of my row with 
uncle B., had written to say ske would send mea regular Christmas 
Hamper on her own account ; not only grub, but wine as well—everything 
in fact, to make out a right down stunning Christmas dinner ! 

Well, on the strength of this, I had issued my invitations. There were 
to be a jolly party of four, including myself. First of all there was Miss 
Lotr1ig DE Monrmorenct, who did third-rate burlesque and chambermaid 
at the Cracksideum ; then there was Fanny Witson, who did the same 
with a combination of walking ladies and juvenile lead when wanted, at the 
Bandbox ; then there was little Tom Grooves, who wrote the farces for 

he Bandbox, and did the theatres for the Evening Cracker. These 
three, with myself, would make a jolly little party. There wouldn't be any 
trouble or ditliculty about it—Aunt Barxker’s hamper took all that away ! 
Send the edibles round to Purr’s, the pastrycook’s, at the corner, who 
would cook ’em, and send in all hot ; the drinkables I could manage to look 
after. It would be all beautiful ! 

Well, the dinner was fixed for seven o'clock sharp. No end of turkey 
(last me cold and grilled for a week), and sausages (Aunt BARKER’s own 
mnaking), a regular right down lumping piece of Christmas brawn (Aunt 
B.’s own), and a regular miniature cannon-ballish plum pudding had been 
sent off to Pcrr’s early in the morning. Six o'clock found me hard at 
work drawing Aunt B.’s corks—perspiring, but happy. 

6.30. The last cork drawn, the table beautifully set out—everything 
ready. 

6.45. Arrival of company—Miss DE Moxrmorencr. Retires to bed- 
chamber, with powder-puff and hair-pins (kept ready on the premises), 

6.50. Miss Fanxy Witson, Puff and hair-pins (as before). 

6.55. Little Tom Grooves. Sherry and bitters, 

7 o'clock. General convergence of company and myself in sitting- 
room, 

Bell, for Mrs. Sups—my laundress, and footman (for the occasion). 

‘<Tt hain’t come yet!” in an audible whisper. 

That rascal Purr not sent round the dinner yet. Too bad! 
attempt at conversation and cheerfulness by self and company. 

7.15. Bell, for Mra. Suns. 

“Tt hain't come yet !’”> Whisper more audible. 

More general attempts at conversation and cheerfulness, 

7.30. Bell again. Sups answers it, very red and agitated. Beckons 
me. J goout. ‘* What’s the matter?” 

‘* He’s bin an’ sent it to the second floor at Number Height, who's a 
heating of it now.” 


General 


NUTS TO CRACK FOR CRACK CRACKERS. 
Tag law that abolished climbing boys made a clean sweep of them. 

When the little nigger boy wanted to attend his father’s funeral, he 
asked the scoolmaster for a holiday to go a-blackberrying. 

What’s been up lately ?—Umbrellas. 

Name a comic editress mentioned by SHAKsPEARE —SHYLocK’s daugh- 
ter, who was a jest-seeker without doubt. 

An advertisement announces for disposal ‘‘ A bond fide soda-water 
business, of thirty years’ standing.” And so it’s going off at last, is it? 

If you were to give some playgoers an inch (of pasteboard, with a free 
pass on it) they would take a Neu at the Olympic. It would be a Miss- 
Terry to Jupy if they didn’t. 

From Aa Spirit-ADVERTISING Mgepium.—Once upon a time, old ladies 
liked their spirits best when they were Homg-brewed. That’s all altered 
now. 

The Prussian complexion after a sortie—Blue. 

A Christmas-box Jupy would not care about, thank you—One at the 
theatres where they go in for ‘‘ the fine old legitimate.” 

A good ‘‘ branch” of business just now—The mistletoe. 

What ought to have been—Another ‘‘ ought” on the governor’s cheque. 

What ordinarily accompanies a goose dinner—Stuffing. 

A pen to ‘‘ take up”—The Phaeton, because it's a good one. 

Currant events—Mince-pie and Christmas pudding. 

Jupy hears that the wives of clergymen are about to pass such exami- 
nations as will qualify them to officiate during the absence of their hus- 
bands. We think this examination will be unnecessary, most of them 
being already M.A.’s (Don't you see ?—M A, ma.) 

‘* Well, Mrs. Suiry,” said Mrs. Joxes, ‘‘if I'm anything, I’m a 
Unitarian : what religion are you ?”—‘“‘ I ain't quite sartin what they calls 
it, but my old man says he’s a vegetarian. 
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5 a ALLA THAT REMAINS OF?PA PARTY OF JUVENILES. 
e met again the othertday (eight of us), and talked ef that child’s party early in the cent how we had all grown ite di 
what we expected when we vl ighted our troths—all for pda the mistletoe. ay pine penne stat a iglesia 
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(1) Was an Awful Fellow in th 

hard indeed upon all the vices at so much per column. ¥: : 
(2) Was the handsomest young dog you ever set eyes on. . ero was (5) an‘Inveterate Waltzer, who has since settled, been thrice through 
We prophesied a bad end for (3). He has gone into the Church. the Court, and doze well. 
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. Almost un aa she over W: uite a kitten, metaphorically spoaking. hol up her little finger, but didn’t. Has since ma. +jeq q lord, takes snuff, aud 
@ ae oes Disha sai ie emars. fe the terror of Tunbri Wells. vied , 


(2). A dear tender-hearted little dove. Buried her three husbands since then. And the rest? Latte i the Crimea—transported ~a heconded—-gone a-con- 
(3). Could have had any of us ‘gay young dogs at her feet once on a time by !  verting. And the rest —all gone; ) | Pass.the wine, will your Confound you : 
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ose days, but he is cn the Press now, and is very There was (4) a Mad Wag, in 1820, who subsequently scttled down and boiled - 
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IV. 
I wis not if they found y*® journey wearisome and hard, 
Or counted that a miserie unworthy of regard, 
Till they stopped before a Merchaunt’s house in y® 
atrete that ’s hight Lombarde ; 
And y* elder knight, 
Who bore y® light, 
Unto y® other beckoned ; 
And through y® doore, 
To y® first floore 
They strode in half a seconde — ~ 
There was no holte 
In barre or bolte, 
On which y® knights had reckoned. 
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Vi. 
‘‘]’ fakins,” quoth y® Younger Knight, ‘‘y* tricke 
is nearlie done ; [won— 
Y¢ crib is very nearlie cracked, y® wealthe is nearlie 
We Knights of Industry can open iron safes like fun ! 
There ’s gold galore 
In there, be sure, 
As you shall quicklie see. 
Here is y® bagge 
To hold y® swagge, 
And y* trustie Skeleton Key.” — 
But y® Elder Knight 
Was deadlie white, 
And frowned most awefallie. 


3S AWMIA00d 


‘*We cannot bring a Nasmyth hammer 
weighing fifty tonne ; 
We cannot fire against y®* doore an Armstronge 


of Charles Strete, Drury Lane, 


HERE ware two valiant Errant Knights 
Cv started forthe in companie their 


atent ne ; 
liveliehood to gaine ; P gunne ; 


And t ch things y* job 
And through y® Strande and Temple Barre ne ae we cen Mae se ngs y* jobbe 


rege ; cannot be done. 
tonsa av as — yi TRU S t | ‘J Ske Let, 0 N No drill, I feel, 


' Against such steel 
Two valiant knights 2 Will ever keep its edge ; 
As ever you did see ; Q There is no place 
_ -For we can fit oh Nor little space 
i Re cnet ee ei T’ insinivate y® wedge. 
ewise y® jemmie ; rT. : 
kad wa ee . ‘* Now, by my halidame,” he cried, ‘‘let us bemoan ; paternal bist = 
Deterred by what . our fate ! [eight ! We e’en may go and pledge.” 
Is called moralitie.” Let us bemoan y® appetites of our young children v8 pieces: 
For breakfaste, dinner, tea, and supper, they will 
- We never shirke ave to waite ! VIII 
II. Our lawfulle worke; + ah ee e i 
“Gramerey,” quoth y® Elder Knight, ‘ ‘tis We riske our libertie, Which time there came y® Merchaunt Prince, 
fit we should be dumbe ; And every week and stood in y dooreway © 
It likes me not, this royst ° g.”—Ye younger We dare yc Beak He laughed to see y dismal Knights turno 
quoth ‘I’m mum With much temeritie; H ore Be cee. reer 
If you'll pledge me at a hostelrie in a was- Yet I nor you : . pti ed until y° tears did come, and unto 
sail bow! of rum.” Can ever do them did saye, 


‘* T’ faith, all righte,” 
¥¢ elder knight 
Replied ; and led y® waye. 
‘Two out of three 
Crie first to me— 
That is y® time of daye ; 
And if you winne, 
¥¢ nedeful tinne 
Right cheerfullie Ill paye.” 


wb etege oy ‘* Marry, forsootb, 
Impossibilitie. You speak the truth— 
I credit you that good. 
You never will 
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III. 


So thrice a coin was spun in air, and thrice 
it came down tayle, 
And twice to call it out aright y* Younger 
Knight did fail ; 
And grimly smole y® Elder Knight as he 
drank of y* wassail. 
Then bending low | 
Straight on they go, 
Like sleuth-hounds scenting blood, 
Right up y* strete 
Yclept y® Fleete, — 
Regardless of y® mudde ; 
And soon, I ween, | 
Might they be seen 7 
On y® Hill of y® Gate of Ludde. 


Secure my till~ : 
I did not mean you shoulde. 
Y¢ safe, you see, 
Was made for me 
By Invincible Caatwoop. 
IX. 
Y¢ knights returned most dolefullie to Char'ey 
Strete, Drury Lane ; 
They started home in companie, with h2arts 
full sore of payne, 
And through y® Strande and Temple Barre 
refrained from their refrain. 
Ye Elder Knight 
Continued white 
Till y® day that he was dead. 
Ye Younger swore 
That never more 
By him jt should be said, 
pipe are, to-righta, 


-Two-yaliant knights,” —— 
ye Merchaunt went to bedde. 
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A GRUEL CASE. 


Merry Christmas do you call it ! 


Thank you for nothing. 

You may keep such merry 
Christmases for me—as many of 
them as you like, I’m ill in bed. 
It wants an hour of dinner-time, 
when my gruel will be ready. 
Hooray ! 

Here’s a toast for you (in toast- 
and-water) : here ’s Absent Friends 
—-including the Doctor. I expect 
him again this evening, and I ex- 
pect he’ll order me some more of 
that atrocious mixture—also, per- 
haps, the pills as before. 

Merry Christmas? Bah! Yet, 
stop a bit, why shouldn’t I be 
merry after all? Here is a pile 
of annuals and Christmas books, 
only waiting to amuse me. What 
have we here ? 
Brereton, in his eleventh year, 
with contents as varied and 


My old friend | 


amusing as ever—decidedly the | 
best-selected contents of all the | 


And _ this ? 
Well, here are certainly 


annuals. 
Leaves. 


Magic | 


the best stories that have been | 


told this Christmas-time, and he 
must be hard to please who regrets 
the purchase. Onthe other hand, 
the Christmas number of Lon- 
don Socicty has the best pictures, 
and a very bright and_ pleasant 
book it is. For a tremendous 
shilling’s-worth, I fancy the Bow 
Bells Annual carries off the 
palm, and how 187 such pages 
ean be given for the money is 
more than I care even to think 


Philanthropic Party. Burss Mf, BLESS ME. I’M SORRY TO SEE YOU HERE ! 
Habitua! Criminal (about to be photographed). 
THERE ARR ONLY THREE CLAssEs oF Socrety—-THosE who ARE mere, 
THOSE WHO HAVE BREN HERE, AND THOSE WHO MUST come. 


oy 


CHRISTMAS IN CHOKEY, 


THE STATEMENT BY A GHOST. 


Rap-Tar-TaP ! Who's there? 


If you please, I am the ghost of a genial author who, when alive, used to 
do all those things in poetry about the ripe red holly, the sputtering yule- 
log, spicy wassail-bowl, and so on, I don’t mind owning, now that it will 


be nothing out of my pocket, that I wasan awful humbug. 
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BEGINNING THE NEW YEAR WELL. 


Trish Boy (chafing). l-pxaysumMe, sor, A MAN MAY DU AS HE LOIKES? 


Sergeant. CERTAINLY, MY FIsSE FELLOW. 


Sorry ! Wuy sorry ? 
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about. Tom FHood's Comic An- 
nual is worth its price, if only 
for Mr. GiLbert’s funny pictures 
of the bashful old gentleman bath- 
ing at Boulogne—as droll an idea 
as ever occurred to comic : artist. 
RovuTLeDGE's annual is, as usual, I 
should think, one of the most 
successful of the Christmas ven- 
tures, and deservedly so, although 
one of the contributors, a Mr. 
Trotuopk —I mean Mr. A. TRot- 
LOPE—is perhaps even a little 
more namby-pamby than usual. 
A formidable array of talent has 


been brought to bear on the Bel- 


gravia Annual, to which Miss 
Brappon also contributes in her 
best style. Of Mr. TrnsiEy's 
Christmas number, A Strange Case, 
it is unlike any other Christmas 
number ever before attempted. 
Lastly, there lies before me a 
Comic Christmas Book, price only 
sixpence, but worth six times that 
sum at least. When I have said 
that it is published at the Jupy 
office, and edited by Jupy’s Editor, 
it seems to me I have surely said 
enough to cause a rush of eager 
thousands, 

In all, a goodly stock of brightly 
bound books wherewith to while 
away the time. 

Bring me my mixture and my 
gruel. Push the lamp closer. 
I’ll have a merry Christmas after 
all, although I’m sick a-bed. 


A Christmas bird which may he 
expected at some of the pantomimes 
advertising episodes—The goose. 


I was fever of a domestic turn, and generally did alt that about the 


home circle at the fireside in the back parlour of a public. 


I was hor- 


ribly dyspeptic, and pudding would have been certain death to me. 
I should be glad to drink any of your healths before I go back. I’m 
precious dry. Most of us are where I come from. 


Rap-tap! I’m wanted. 
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Bring up your Swans inthe way they should go, and when they are 


of age you may 


find them Geese. 


This is Groran Henry, who has returned to his Parental Mahogany 
to spend Christmas, after eight months’ hard study in London. His 


pressing) are not more than Two Hundred, 


Pat, Taex, sor, I suaut ryrast IN THE 43RD, BEcAsE I’ve A BrotuEr| doting father has just been informed that GEORGE Henry's bills (those 


IN THE 42nD, AND I WHANT To BEB NEXT HIM, 
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‘PRIVATE "J AND [ “‘ CONFIDENTIAL!” 


From the Hon. Alice ’s Diary. 


Berkeley Square. Thursday, 22nd December. 

Papa has just been reading out to us, at breakfast, from the Daily 
Telegraph, all about the poor young bank clerks who have been pre- 
vented from getting married this Christmas. He says the directors ought 
to be ashamed of themselves for so cruel an edict, and began to quote 
from the Bible to prove that he was right. 

Poor papa! He thinks it a shame that bank clerks mayn’t get married 
till their incomes are £150 a year, and quite seems to forget that he won't 
let me marry ALcy, though Ae has more than four hundred of his own, 
and J have a right to a good settlement. 

I put this to him in my quiet way—just looking up over the } aper, 
you know—and he got so red, and began to splutter directly, which I 
know quite well means with him that he has made a little mistake. 

‘*Pray don’t insult me, Auicz,” he said, as soon as he had pulled him- 
self eee ‘‘by comparing ws with bankers’ clerks, and those sort of 
people.” 

6 Then, papa, dear,” I said again, in my quietest way, ‘‘you mean 
to say that those sort of people ought to be allowed to have Aearts and 
feelings, but we mayn’t .” 

‘* Rather fancy you had the governor there,” said CHARLIE, directly 
papa had got up and gone out of the room ; ‘‘ quite right, Trotticums.” 

‘Then he came up to me, and put his great brown hand on my 
shoulder—so gently, and whispered something in my ear so tenderly. 

‘+ There—there/”’ he said, patting me encouragingly on the back, ‘‘ don’t 
ery, it ‘ll all come right in time.” 

* ood r 


& * e 


Dear old Crarutz, always so kind and good to me! Most brothers 
would have taken papa’s side about ALGY. 

Cry? Ab, if men only did but know how grateful we women are for a 
little real feeling and /uve sometimes! 

Christmas Eve. Half-pust Eleven. 

I have seen him ! . 

Dear, dear Atay! Who would have thought it ? 

It all happened just in this most extraordinary way :— 

I had promised the Wauuers that I would go to their children’s ball 
and Christmas-tree business in Chesham Street, and got there—all by my- 
self, for, being only a strictly juvenile affair, and knowing the WALLER 
girls so well, of course that was en regle —about ten o'clock. 

Well, I found that “ forfeits” were just then all the go—I mean in 
the ascendant—and [ was, of course, immediately besieyed by a whole 
tribe of small folks. 

Well, of course, I went in for the fun of the thing entirely, and really 
quite enjoyed the romp. Then came the telling the forfeits, and then 


‘the carrying of them out. 


I was told my forfeit by the dearest little thing of nine, in the sweetest 
little white frock and pinkiest of sashes, and it was this very old one :— 

I was *‘to bow to the wittiest person in the room, to kneel to the 
cleverest, to pick out the ugliest, and to kiss the nicest and handsomest 
young gentleman.” 

The first three conditions I fulfilled successfully ; then came the last— 
‘Sto kiss the nicest and handsomest young gentleman.” 

Well, by rights I should have chosen little Tom WALLER, he being the 
only son and heir of his doting paternal ; but I had seen Master Tom 
greedily sucking a huge bit of barley-sugarish stuff o few minutes before, 
and have a special horror of being made ** sticky.” 

In my dilemma I consulted the little white-frock-and-pink-sash divinity. 
‘6 Who should it be?” 

She screwed her tiny lips up into an expression meant to be one of pre- 
ternatural knowingness, shook her head solemnly, and said,— 

‘You do”—she had a shocking cold in her nose, poor child—‘* into 
the place out there,” pointing to the conservatory 5 ‘she’s in there.” , 

No sooner said than done. I was getting rather tired of all this, and 
they had just sent up to say that the brougham was waiting. So I went 
into the conservatory quickly. 

There was no one there, apparently. 

Well, I thought, as I suppose he ‘s likely to be a small child, he may 
be concealed behind that big myrtle in the pot at the farther end. 

So I walked quite up to the end, when I found that the conservatory 
went round the corner, as it were, and the space thus left had been shut 
out from me by the big myrtle. 

Perhaps the small boy whom I am to kiss as the ‘nicest and hand- 
somest young gentleman in the room” is behind this myrtle. 

I will go and see. 


It was quite dark, with the exception of a broad white swathe of | 


moonlight. 
small boy I had fully expected to see, but—a requiar man. 

Men’s backs, in evening dress especially, are wonderfully alike ; and yet 
there was something about this back I seemed to know. 

I stood there, I suppose, about a minute ; then the back turned round, 
and the moonlight fell full on his face. 
It was Avay himself ! 

* * 
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In this moonlight, sitting with his back to me, was not the ~ 


| 
| 


How long did we stay in that conservatory, I wonder ? 
What did he not say? what did J not say ? 
I was aroused at last by a shrill voice outside—that of the white frock 
and pink sash, saying, — , 
‘‘Oh, yes; she went in there ever so long ago to do her forfeit—‘ to kiss 
the nicest and handsomest young gentleman in the room,” 
(Lo be continued.) 


TRACKING TODGER. © 
A Tale of Vengeance. 
My name is Green Meapows. It does not sound very fero- 
cious, but, when I am aroused, oh, I am a very demon! 

I am something in the house agency and decorating way, and 
I do a little in several other ways where an honest penny is to be 
earned, and have made a sort of living by it until I came across 
TopaEr. 

Topcenr is withal a mild and pleasant-spoken young man, but 
has at times a sneering sort of style with him. ‘The first time 1 
re him he sneered very much at me, and I hdve never forgiven 

im. 


We came across one another presently again in the way of , 


business, and he went on sncering. I let a house to a man, who 
wrongfully underlet it to TopceEr, and he wouldn't give up pos- 
session, but kept on sneering. 

L invoked the majesty of the law, at a cost of ever 80 many B1X- 
and-eightpences, and Topsrr detied me. I appealed to high 
authorities, and asked whether, ina civilized country, such a man 
as Toporer could carry on his defiance with impunity. 

The high authorities said, ‘‘ By no means. We will lay an 
iron hand on Toncex and bind him hard and fast.” 

I issued an execution against ToporEr, and I sent forth the 
officers of the law, yet: Topcer rambled harmless among his 
daily haunts, and went on sneering. I pointed out 'TopGER'S 
haunts, and expatiated on his ramblings and his sneers, but 
without result. ‘he officers of the law never happened to meet 
him, or else they didn’t know him, and still he went at large, 
and still he sneered. 

Then came a time when a great rage took possession of me, 
and I solemnly swore to hunt down TopcEr, even to the death. 

Then I sought out again the officers of the law, and we set to 
tracking Toverr in right-down real earnest. We wandered up 
and down upon the scene of TopcEnr's rambles night and day. 
We lay in wait for TopceEr at bleak corners, and stood out many 


hours in the wind and rain, yet TopcEerR came not. I wholly 
neglected all other business to catch TopGER. 
We laid artful traps for Toner without effect. We took cabs 


and hid in them, and waited unavailingly, and had to pay half-a- 
crown an hour for doing 80. 

Besides, the officers of the law were very dry, although the 
weather, part of the time, was very wet, and it cost me generally 
a deal of money. 

Oh! what I suffered in catching that miscreant TopcER, during 
those bitter nights in the week preceding Christmas ; but I 
caught him at last, and I thought that my hour of vengeance 
had arrived. Iwas wrong, for it hadn't; but no matter. 

I pounced upon Topcer at last, as he was strolling and sneer- 
ing, as is his wont. I handed him over to the largest of the 
officers. I said to him,— 7 

“You have defied me, ToDGER, and your time has come. He 
sneered, but was silent. 

I snapped my fingers at him intriumph. Helitacigar. 

Then was he led away to a place of security, and massive 
bolts and bars fastened the door ot his cell, and I went home 
chuckling at the thought of the merry Christmas that was in 
store for him. 

I felt so elated, that I could not sit quietly at home, but went 
forth to tell the world at large how I had bottled up TopoEr. I 
went forth, I say, and I met TopcER face to face, puting ut the 
same cigar, or another. 

Yes, scarcely three hours had elapsed, and here was TopGER. 
out again, and sneering away WOrse than ever. 

I sought out the officers of the Jaw, and asked what it meant. 
Had Tovcen broken loose? No, he had given bail. | 

And couldn't I lock him up again? 

No! And wasn't he to be punished any more than that, for 
his contempt of me and of legal majesty? Apparently not. 

But the time will come, and then—I don’t know how, but no 
matter—I will absolutely annihilate TopcERr ! 


(Dec. 23, 1870. 
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THE LITTLEJOHN CHRONICLE. 


Tae Littirsonns are lodzgerless. 

Manco has gone off in a cab and a huff, leaving Musso Jususes behind 
to pack up. 

Aunt Martin has gone off in a temper and an omnibus, and hasn’t 
paid for the last two weeks. 

The Litriesonns’ servant has gone off in tears and a pair of SrLina’s 
boots, and the question is, as it has been for some time past, whats to 
be done ? . 

Mrs. Littnesoun despairs; she can look upon MAnNco's departure as a 
blessing, she is prepared to heave a sigh of relief when she sees Aunt 
MARTIN’s back, she is equal to the emergency of losing her solitary 
servant, put she is prostrated at the notion of being left alone in the house 
with a ‘‘ horrid black thing” (Musso JususBes to wit), who can’t talk in 
a Christian tongue, eats any quantities of food, and makes the most diabo- 
lical faces. 

She declares Mr. LittteEJoHN must stop at home and protect her, He 
can’t do that, but he ’ll come back early. 

He does come back early, with a scared expression of countenance, half 
expecting to find his belongings massacred. Mrs. LITTLEJOHN intercepts 
him in the passage before he has taken off his hat. 

She says, ‘‘ Hush!” and he bushes. 

Something very important has taken place during his absence—some- 
thing so important that it can only be talked of in whispers in the pas- 
suge, with frequent glances round to see that nobody is eavesdropping. 

Has it anything todo with Manco? Certainly not.—Is it in any way 
connected with Aunt Martin? No; decidedly no.—With the servant ! 
Pooh !—With Mumso Jususks? Pshaw! 

It atfects one person in the house seriously—very seriously. It is a 
matter requiring the closest deliberation, the solemnest tamily conclave, 
and the must earnest thought. It affects Seuina ! 

Mrs. Litttesonn, in the softest of whispers, breathes into Mr. Lirrue- 
JOHN'S ear, tickling him terribly, that— 

SEuINA has got a lover !1/ 

Mr. Litttesoun blesses his heart, looks amazed, and apostrophizes his 
sracious goodness, Then the following questions naturally suggest them- 
selves :— 

Ist. Who is he? 

2nd. Where did she get him ? 

3rd. How did she get him ? 

4th. When did she get him ? 

5th. What’s she going to do with him now she’s got him ? 

6th. Why did she never say anything about him before ? 

Questions answered satisfactorily. He is a clerk in the City, at a 
pound @ week at present only, known by the name of SamusEu. She got 
him by meeting him at the Bryanrts’ little party, and by dancing with 
him three consecutive times about a fortnight ago. She doesn’t exactly 
know what she’s going to do with him, but thinks he ought to be asked 
to tea, and she didn’t mention it before, because she was afraid of what 
Aunt Martin would say. 

Mr. Litr_esoun blesses his heart a second time, and rubs his chin. He 
feels, as Se.ina’s father, called upon to say something, but doesn’t 
know what to say. Being pressed, he gives it as his opinion that a 
SAMUEL, on a salary of fifty-two pounds per annun, is rather a poor look- 
out. 

Mrs. LittLesonnx, who was young once herself, and had a heart (or else 
whaat would have become of poor L ), fires up, and asks her lord and 
master if he is prepared to produce, instantly, a better suitor for SELINA'S 
han d ¢ 

Nao. Mr. LittLesonn is not in a position to do that; still he thinks— 
indeeed he feels sure—in fact, from all he has heard, he is convinced, but— 
or—at all events he would like to hang up his hat and coat and come in to 
the fire. 

Ielr. and Mrs. Lirrtesogn walk into the parlour, still whispering, and 
come in contact with Seurna herself, who is very red in the face, and has 
apparently been listening at the door for the paternal decree that is to 

decide her future fate. 

Papa pinches her cheek playfully, mamma gives her an encouraging nod, 
and SeLtva runs off to her own room to write to a dear, dear, darling 
schoolfellow, to tell her that she has gota lover, and is going to be married 
‘some day,’’ and to beg her own Aenes to be bridesmaid when the 
‘*some day” comes; and Mr. and. Mrs. Lirr.irsonn, sitting over the fire, 
form themselves into a committee to decide the all-important question— 
shall SjMUEI be invited to tea, or shall he not ? 

Mr. LITTLEJOHN takes a pecuniary view of the matter. 

Is fifty-two pounds a year worth the expenditure of so much a week in 
tea, sugar, Oread, butter, and cake, which Samuru’s visits will entail ? 

Mrs. LittLeJoux is indignant. She has no thoughts of the expense 
where two young hearts are concerned. 

‘‘ Why, Jou,” she says, with a faint smile, ‘‘think what you must have 
eaten in tle five years you courted me in Islington !”" 

Mr. LiiTLEJOHN is not proof against this appeal. He agrees to every- 
thing, an { it is definitely settled that Samvet is to be invited to tea, and 
that a cake, with an extra number of currants, is to be made for the 
occasion. Happy SAMUEL ! 


: 


KING CHRISTMAS. 


Att hail to the monarch of beef and snapdragon, 
With visage so rubicund, merry, and jolly: 

Whose orb is a punch-bow], whose sceptre’s a flagon, 
Whose crown is a wreath of the evergreen holly. 


All hail to the monarch of hot drinks and spices, 
The hich priest of quick-stolen mistletoe kisses ; 
Provider of “ goodies,” purveyor of “‘nicies,” 
Beloved by young masters, adored by young misses. 


All hail to the monarch whose good things we'd best shun, 
For joy in the present is soon turn’d to sorrow: 

Plum- puddings and turkeys oft cause indigestion, 
And mince-pies to-day may mean doctors to-morrow. - 


All hail to the monarch! Be cheerful and merry— 
Yet temper your joy; for in neighbouring nations 
No happiness comes with the holly’s red berry, 
But weeping, and wailing, and sad lamentations. 


All hail to the monarch! With liberal measure 
He deals out his gifts, and he lays them before us ; 

But would that no sorrow were mix’d with our pleasure, 
That Peace and Kine Curistmas together reigned o'er us! 


THE BLIGHTED BANK CLERK. 
A Tale of Hopeless Love on Limited Means. 
I positivELy adore Mati.pa. 

Matitpa is all in all to me, and I—I hope—am, compara- 
tively speaking, all in all to Marivpa. 

Figuratively speaking, I live on Maritpa—I take Matirpa 
with all my meals—I often lean back and dream of her with my 
mouth full. I mix her up with my accounts at the bank, and she 
swells the total erroneously. 

She belongs to a family of sweet girls (of various ages, and all 
unmarried), and we have been engaged for ever so long, with 
everybody's entire consent and approval, and the happy day was 
finally named, when down came the fiat of our bank directors, 

and scattered desolation and despair in what was once a cheerful 
home. ’ 

You see, I have been brought up a bank clerk. My dear 
mother, when she got me into a bank, had some idea, if I stuck 
to it, I might some day have a bank of my own. I have stuck to 
it for eleven years, and my salary is £120 per annum; but the 
prospect of a bank on my own account is yet (comparatively 
speaking) remote. 

When I reach £150 only. and not till then, the directors say I 
may marry Martiupa. The worst of it is, I don’t quite see 
when I shall reach £150, and MartiLpa seems to think we 
have waited a good long while already; and MartrLpa’s sisters 
seem to think they would have a better chance when MatiLpa 
goes off; and we have been making calculations, and, with care 
and economy, we might have been as happy as the day was long, 
or happier, when down came the bank directors’ fiat: ‘‘ Marry 
before your salary is £150, and you are discharged.” 

Burning with indignation, I supplicated the bank directors for 
a favourable hearing of my case. I told them the day .was fixed. 
I asked them how I could break my solemn promise. )-appealed 
to their better feelings. I asked them how they would like it 
themselves. . 

They turned away their heads at this, and several wept; and 
one, & fat little man, with a subdued look upon him and a tear 
in his eye, rose and came round the table, and tock-me by the 
hand and led me forth upon the landing outside the board-room 
door. 

“Young man,” said he, ‘‘ you know me, don’t yu? Myname 
is Pennecker. My income’s about eight thou, gnd I'm a mar- 
ried man. No one interfered with my love affairs. I married 
the girl of my choice, sir, I did. I and one or two of these old 
boys are going to have a bit of dinner together and go to the 
play, when we've done our business here. After that we may 
have a glass, and then I must go home, I shall find Mrs. Pen- 
HECKER Waiting up for me, most likely. Poor boy! let this be a 
warning. It may sound rather incoherent, as you mayn’t happen 
to know Mrs. PenueEcksr; but think it ont, if you can, on the 

uiet.”” 
: He sighed deeply when he had said this much, and winked at 
me, and went back to the board-room, while I went downstairs 
again, and shed bitter tears among my totals. 
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TROWLY-WoWky” 


OF THE 


Th is the continuation of the Trackless 
Waste, for the reason mentiuned opposite. 


This ia, if you please, the Trackleas Waste, con- 
tinued opposite for want of space. [cm 


WASTE. AN. 


Were you have Samso JawsBo reading the rules 
‘ for catching Rrowly-Wowlies, to JaMBO SamBo, 4 And here is Jampo Samno lashed up to 9 J 
from a book of sports and pastimes published in state of wild enthusiaam, bidding Sampo JamBO 
that noighbourhvod. come on and catch Growly-Wowlies. At this 
particnlar moment 8S. J. is supposed tu be hear- 


ing a distant growl. 


ing after Sampo | 
Droad i ed to Samo This is Jaro Sampo looking 
Ja ae vee gone mi Teed Arse to the Jambo. ‘‘What the dickens makes the 
* Hero is Samro Ja::30 discovering a Growly-Wowly nest. ‘Is tengo: Growly-Wowly squeal 80? 
: iowly-Wowly. 
there ono inside?” usked JAMBO SAMBO. 
c 


——_ 
“You'll jolly well know if I jolly well leave go of his tail,”’ But. horribie to relate, the Growly-Wowly's tail came right off, and then JamBo S$, MBO just 
said Sampo Jamo to himself, who was thus busily engaged in did kpow, and no mistake. On the u!timate fate of Sambo Jambo, however, when the Growly- 
the interior of the cave. Wowly went back to him, history is silent. 
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Oh, Maritpa! I adore you, and the aim and object of my life 
is matrimonial, in spite of what that old fool has said to me. 

As if there were aught to compare with wedded bliss. 

As if Matitpa and I could ever cease adoring one another, 
however long we went on at it. 

Oh, Matitpa! But it is hopeless! 


JUDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
THIRD QUESTION. 
Ought a Woman to Accept her First Offer, or Wait! 


IF a girl be in doubt, as may safely be reckon’d, 

Don't pause for a minute—but wait for a second ! 

If still in suspense—let her weigh well her word, 

And a second refuse till a third she hath heard ; 

Or, if dubious still of his honour and wortb, 

Then accept not the third till another come forth / 

Thus time having shown where her love should be cast, 
She can let him be first whose affection will last. 

P.S.—If you publish this, do so with the initial letters H.R. But mind 
you do not say it is H. R—ming answer, or the Editor of will declare 
you a plagiarist. ; Verb. sap. H. R. 

[The very thing Jupy was going to say. See how great minds 
may, «c. | 


Marry in haste, repent at leisure, 

Marry for love, but not for pleasure; 

If you take your first offer, make up your mind 

Tbat your husband will always be faithfnl aud kind. 

Yours ever, SELINA. 
[Jupy sincerely trusts that Serna will find her husband, when 


she takes one, all that she promises for other young ladies. | 


It would be wrong of her to cast off her first offer, because she knows 
not how far off or how long away it may be before she gets another. 
Timotuy TIGHTBOOTS, 
P.S.— Telegraph, but don’t tell a ‘ cram,’ if I’ve won.—Dovuste T. 
[Ill-natured people would say that this style of joking was 
2 T-dious.—J upy. | 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


¢ 


A Moot Question. 

Ir is reported that at Wyoming (somewhere in America, of 
course) fierce discussion is raging whether a lady who has been 
elected justice of the peace is to be called a justice of the peacess 
or a justicess of the peace. Up to the last advices nothing has 
been decided ; but it was supposed the matter would be settled 
by a general fight. 


That ’s Certain. : 

Ar Besancon, we are told, a subscription list has been opened 
for the presentation of a sword of honour to GariBatpi. “The 
hilt is a figure of the Republic in the shape of a woman in 
vigorous youth trampling on acrown. The metal of which this 
piece of work is to be composed is not yet decided.” Oh, indeed ! 
Well, that won't take long. A woman trampling on a crown 
must have silver as a basis. | . 


Poulterers Beware. 

Norice has been published in the papers that, according to the 

police authorities, ‘‘ prize lotteries held at public-houses, and 

drawings of turkeys, geese, and other prizes, are illegal, and will 

be suppressed under Act of Parliament.” What -next, one 

wonders? And if “turkeys, geese, and other prizes” are not to 
be drawn, how are they to be——oh, horrible ! 

Resignation is a Virtue. 
Tux resignation of Mr. Bricut shows his character in quite a 
new light. Hitherto it has. not been thought, even by his 


admirers among the Press, to be a retiring disposition. . One of | 


these has the following :—“ Though Mr. Bricut dislikes soldiers 
and soldiering, we may hear’ him pouring the invective of his 
Scald_ing words over the inefficient and wasteful army system of 
this country.” Taking into account that the right hon. gentleman 
has not hitherto been celebrated (to say the least of it) for his 
modesty, one is inclined to ask, is this a misprint for *‘ scolding ?” 


' Reely Useful. . 

Tue Cologne Gazette states that “gun cotton is now largely 
used in the forts around Paris, which accounts for the extraordi- 
Mary quietness that prevails. The shot strikes without any de- 
tonation being heard.” Cotton seems a strange thing to use in 
Opposition to the need/e-gun. The Prussians will now, of course. 
800n be sewn up. 


THE ONLY JONES IN A NEW LIGHT. 

HonoureD Mapam,—Here ’s a dreadful business. A gentleman who 
does the theatrical notices for an opposition journal says I don’t know 
what I am talking about, because I can’t appreciate the plays he admires. 
This is very hard on your Jonks, because in secret he is right on for the 
legitimate, and poetical, and improving, and for everything, in short, that 
doesn’t pay ; only, honoured Madam, you have engaged him (you know you 
have) to give the plays from a player's point of view, who calls things good 
that answer, and things that don’t answer bad; and by answer I mean 


pay. 

Why, you often heard me say, Ma'am, if I had my way, there should 
be nothing done but SHAKSPEARE, unless it was SHERIDAN KNowLes, per- 
haps, as a light after-piece. I can't, for my part, understand what a 
pack of people mean by expecting to be always amusing themselves for 
their money. Why, if we're to come down to that, the good old legiti- 
mate will be nowhere at all. 
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“PARTED!” 


(See CARTOON.) 


Ong Jonn profess’d attachment 
To a most designing she ; 

"Twas thought that he a match meant 
With this Liberal Partie. 

Tis time to raise the hatchment 
To Flirtation’s memo-ry. 


This Joun profess’d devotion— 
So, to tell the truth, did she; 
Of marriage he’d no notion, 
For his way he could not see ; 
So he, to future woe shun, 
Left his love in miser-y. 


But Jour, the Gay Deceiver, 
Ne’er return’d to this Partie, 

When he donn’d his broad-brimm'd beaver, 
All the presents given he ; 

But when he came to leave her, 
Took them with him as his fee. 


JOHN, grasping, avaricious, 
Took gold, silver, jewel-ry, 
And having—conduct vicious— 

Jilted his generous she, 
He now enjoys delicious, 
Idle prosperit-y. 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


Tue cruel old saying of ‘‘ No Irish need apply’’ would secon have to 
be abolished if there were many men of such good svents as Messrs. 
McMastER, Hopeson, and Co., who are making most tasteful little New 
Year’s gifts in the shape of boxes of really good perfume, from the 
contents of one of which Jopy has just delicately damped her lace- 
bordered mouchoir. 

Tne Greatest Common Measure—A quart pot. 

AK Impossible Quantity —Too much money. 

A Comaon Difference—A matrimonial squabble. an 

Bonps that are rather at a discount just now in some of our London 
banks—The matrimonial. 

GEOMETRICAL Progression—Acting on the square. 

HARMONIOAL Progression—The lovers’ progress. 

A TRANSCENDENTAL Function —Dancing on the tight rope. 

AN Imaginary Quantity—A lady's age. 

A Co-Erriorgnt—A comrade in the Volunteers. © ; 

A Hypornenvse (a high-potty news)—The Morning Adve tser. 

Ax Inclined Plane—An ugly woman with the Grecian berd. 

Exceptiors from the General Rule—Bachelors, 

A wixpow Jupy found some trouble in getting throxgh—Tlie Poct 
Laureate’s. oo 

Extracrion of Cube Root—Taking out a back tooth. 

Way do the Prussians never reckon a defeat a fair oattle ?— Because 
they can’t say it’s one (won). 

An Irrational Factor—A mad corn-dealer. 

Somr disappointed Princes speak of the government ia Paris asaTrochu’'s 
(atrocious) Republic. 

Pra-rroxy by a disappointed breeder—All is not sold that litters. 

A Vuiear Fraction—A skull cracked in a pot-hose row. 


*." A Revelation from DETECTIVE SMIJIH noxt Week. 
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‘“‘Hum! an!” sam Mr. Jointer; ‘‘THIS SEEMS A VERY LIKELY PLACE FoR CoLLAR-BonES—I’LL WAIT A_ BIT.’ 
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SOMETHING IN THAT, 


Proper-minded Beadle to Forward Young Man. Come, you GENTs, YOU'RE NOT WANTED IN HERE ; THERE’S A WEDDING A-COMING OFF. 
Forward Young Man to Proper-minded Beadle. Wrtt, I Don’t KNOW THAT EITHER, IF YOU DON’T LET ME IN, FOR I’m THE BripeaRoom ! 
[Collapse of P. M. B. 
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TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


Tue other night, as Jupy’s office-boy (a young gentleman of 
strictly Christian principles, and sharp on his errands) was 
putting up the shop-shutters, his occupation was suddenly inter- 
rupted by a somewhat singular incident. Having put up two 
shutters, he brought out the third, and was about to put it up 
also, but found he could not do so, owing to the fact that a stout 
elderly gentleman had planted himself directly in front of the 
panes he intended to enclose. 

With that courteous demeanour which. is peculiarly his own, 
Jupy's office-boy politely requested him to step on one side. 
The stout elderly gentleman made no reply. Jupy's office-boy 
then ran against him with the shutter. The concussion was a 
violent one, and sent the office-boy flying backwards, and one 
end of the shutter he was carrying through the window of 
Mr. WErnoorT, whose well-known cigar-shop,is next door to Jupy’s 
spacious emporium; but the stout elderly gentleman never 
moved. Finding politeness unavailing, Jupy's office-boy then 
bonneted the elderly gentleman with a forcible application from 
behind of the shutter aforesaid. The elderly gentleman gently 
pushed his hat up from his eyes, and, without looking round, 
continued reading the letter-press before him. Then, a couple 
of minutes having elapsed, in which the office-boy stood speech- 
less, with the shutter poised ready for a second attack, the elderly 
gentleman passed gently in at the shop-door and asked for Jupy's 
obliging publisher. 

“TI am,” said the elderly gentleman, without further preface, 
“‘ one of the noblest works.” 

“Do you want this week's number, sir?” asked Jopy’s pub- 
lisher, who, though obliging, is also eminently f#actical,?. 

“No, sir,” replied the stranger, with pleasing frankness, “ I 
have read it all—through the window—but I poetically referred 
to the fact of my being an honest man.” 

‘Is it a cover for binding?” said Jupy’s publisher, as a last 
resource; but the stranger shook his head. 

‘No, sir,” he answered: “I want nothing. I merely wish to 
make a brief statement. I have for many weeks past,” he con- 
tinued, ‘“‘ been in the habit of reading your numbers, and gazing 
upon your pictures through your shop-window, with the very 
greatest pleasure. I spend half an hour in this way regularly 
every afternoon, and thus comfortably dispose of the contents of 
your journal, free of expense. I am one of a family of eight 
brothers, who are all employed in the City, and we all do precisely 
the same thing. At each of the eight places of business where 
we are engaged there is an average of fifteen clerks, ten of whom 
as a rule, pass up Fleet Street twice a day, and they also 
read your admirable journal and admire your extremely clever 
pictures—also free of charge. I have taken this opportunity. on 
the part of upwards of eighty admirers and constant readers, to 
return you our sincere thanks.” 

“Tam much obliged to you,” said Jupy’s publisher; “and I 
shall make a point of mentioning the fact at the police-station, 
over the way, this very evening.” 

“Previous to doing so, however,” the stranger observed. “I 
trusf “sir, that you will Irindly hand this little cheque, for fifty 

“founds, to your esteemed mistress, with her eighty free-list sub- 
scribers’ ‘most sincere thanks, and also beg her talented Editor's 
kind acceptance uf a hamper of game, which will reach your 
office to-morrow morning. I have the honour of wishing you 
good night.’ = 

Monrat.—Che hamper has arrived. There have been festivi- 
ties on a large scale at No. 73, where other hampers may be 
forwarded by other free list-subscribers, without offence, if the 
carriage be paidin advance. THOSE NOW READING THIS 

THROUGH THE WINDOW, PLEASE NOTE. 
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‘ PRIVATE ny AND [ “' CONFIDENTIAL!” 
. From the Hon, Alice ’s Diary. 


ene Berkeley Square. - New Year’s Eve. Light o'clock. ; ; 

Did I put it all down about my meeting Atcy at the WaLier’s juvenile 
party in Chesham Strect ? Oh, yes, I did ; I thought I shouldn't forget 
that. 
- Ah! yes, but I didn’t put quite all down, though—I didn’t tell every- 
body that I was also going to their dance on New Year's Eve, and that he 
would also be there. But, perzaps, though I didn’t say much about it, I 
thought all the more. 

Oh, how I am looking forward to it ! 


My frock came home this afternoon, and is lying on the bed in front of 
me as I write—looking lovely. 

Dear Auay, I chose it on his account. It was in a frock like this that 
I first met him, and it was in a frock just like this, too (except the pouf), 
that he first told me how—well—se declared himself. 

Is it wonderful, then, that bouwlonnée white tulle guimpe should be dear 
in my eyes, and that sleeves @ gigot should each evoke their own par- 
ticular memories ? 

Heighho! It is customary with some girls to keep the frocks they were 
married in hung up, or put away somewhere in some safe place, ‘‘ for 
remembrance sake,’—why, then, should not the dress one has on when one 
is proposed to, be equally honoured ? 

Twelve, P.M. 

Just come back. Ze was not there / 

And he promised me he would go...... I know, if be could have kept his 
promise, he would have done s0....... 

Yet—how isit? 

And I had counted the very minutes, almost, up to the time I was to 
see him. 

What can have become of him? 

What shall I do? I ought to go to bed, but I know I shan’t he able to 
sleep. 

How foolish I am! and how awfally cold it is! though Smmuonps has 
kept up a capital fire for me. 

I will get into bed......... There! Now to put out the candle...... 
There !......... Now to sleep. 
* * * * * 

I can’t sleep a wink. 

Hark ! 

Yes, the bells fare beginning to ring owt the old year, and ring zr the 
new...... It is very pretty, and yet, somehow, it seems so melancholy 
to me. 

It was just a year ago that Atay told me he loved me ; then the bells 
were ringing in—what seemed to me—a new year of wonderful bright- 
ness and happiness. Now, they are ringing it out again, and the fresh 
one scems to me—oh, 80 dijfe#it / 

I will go to sleep. 

* a * @ ? * 
IT cannot. Those dreadful bells will persist in telling their tale to me. 
I don’t know how it is, but I feel so low and nervous to-night...... I wish 


to-night.. ... Yet if you only Anew how I looked forward to it!...... 
I will have another try to go to sleep. 
* * s 


dressing-gown...... There, now, this is awfully cosy !...... 

Ah, those bells again ! ; 

Clash, hammer! bang, bang! clash, clash, clash! Ding-a-ding, dang- 
a-ding! clash, clash! oe 

Ah me! how they do put me in mind of this time just one year ago! 

Then—oh, how different !...... 

How cold itis! I’ll bave another try to go to sleep...... First, though, 
let me see what sort of night it is—whether it is the same sort of night 
as that this time twelve months ago, when he spoke those words to me in 
the conservatory, and I saw him afterwards—just at this time—standing 


in the square outside, smoking a cigar, and looking up at the house—at 


Yes, just the same sort of night. Snow on the ground, white moon 


* te 


I will go to sleep. (To be continued.) . 


OLD FRIENDS IN FINE OOATS. ; 
1H old homely proverbs have gone so much out of fashion lately, that Jupy 
has been puzzled to account for the phenomenon. The other day a li ght 
flashed upon her. Their language is not sufficiently refined for the deli- 
cate organizations of the present day. She has, therefore, with the utmost 
care, altered the wording of a few proverbs in such a manner as to keep 
the beautiful sentiments which they express intact. Should this benevo- 
lent effort be duly appreciated, she will be happy to fit out other old 
friends for contact with high life. 

Ornithological bipeds of identical plumage are commonly gregarious. 

Conduct harvesting operations while the beams of Sol continue to be 
present. ; : 

An individual of bashful tendencies has at no period succeeded in capti- 
vating a lady of great personal attractions. 

It is equally satisfactory to suffer execution for the sake of an animal 


et 


of complete growth, as to undergo the same punishment for a younger - 


example of the same genus. 
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JUDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 


Tuirp QUESTION. "' 
Ought a Woman to Accept her First Offer, or Wait? 


SHALL I strive to solve the question— 
Boldly kick the beam of fate? 

Shall I make the scale Acceptance, 
Or Rejection, gravitate? 

. Ah! I find the qnestion weighty, 

As I deeply cogitate; 

E’en a very doubtful offer 
Is an offer fall of—watst. 


I wonld counsel every woman 
Not to rashly seal her fate, 

But, whene'er she has an offer, 
Over it to meditate: 

If her heart bid her accept it, : 
Then accept, vor hesitate, 

Lest her only chance go from jher, 
And her life be desolate. 


Ah! a single life is sadness, | 
And I know it—’tis my fate; 
Yet ’t was not that she declined— 
That I cannot conjugate; — 
For she lives a bright examplé 
Of a not uncommon state, 
Aud she proves that, while accepting 
An offer, yet she still can wait. SAWNEY. 
(There is some amount of vagueness, as might be expected, 
about Sawney, yet there is truth in the more intelligible portions 
of his discourse.—J py. | 


Cela dépend ; if woman's love 
Can congu?r all her fears, 

Let her accept; her face will prove 
I’m right, in after years, 

Though all's not bliss in wedded life, 
“‘ Love begets love,” they say; 

And o'er a brute a loving wife 
Must soon assert her sway. 


But if she care not for the man, 
Bat for his coffers leep; 

Then make her, Jupy, if you can, 
Look tell before she leap. 

Bat if she roill the venture try, 
For better or for worse, 

At least, then. Jet her rather die, 
Than make his life a curse. 

[Jupy will consider your claims, my dear. | 


IE XPERIENTIA. 


You ask, dear Jupy. should a woman “ wait,” 
Or the “ first off-r’’ nail a beau might make? 
To which I say, DO BOTH! ere ’tis too late: 
“ Wait,” and the “ first good offer” gledly take. 
Let patient judgment herald trusting love, 
And wisdom lead affection on to joy; 
For then, methinks, the wed would rise above 
The legion griefs which reckless ones annoy. 


Yes, “ wait” for one that’s worthy of her hand, 
And let her hand well “ wait” on one so good; 

And each kind “ offer’ t:kea with smile most bland 
From him with whom she at the altar stood: 

“ Wait’ on him morn and eve, thro’ thin and thick, 
And should he say aught hasty, gently brook it; 

But if her whitker'd b-auty give—a kick, 
Sach gifts decline; don't “ wait,” serene one—hook it! 


SOLON. 
; Ae ‘shows a sad want of principle, but it’s rather funny.— 
UDY. : | 


SOME INTERCEPTED TELEGRAMS. 
The Grand Duke has sent the following Telegrams to the Grand Duchess. 
‘‘ THE enemy violently attacked us yesterday, in enormous force, but 
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troops during the engagement, were taken, and will be shot to-morrow. 
Heaven be thanked !” —____—_- 

‘To-day a short but violent attack of the enemy was made on the 
50Cth division, which being reinforced by the Duke of Muckbigstuck 
with the 910th division, captured the whole of the French Army of the 
Loire and other places, with the exception of one chasseur and a drum- 
mer-boy, who have since entrenched themselves, and now threaten our 
right wing. As yet they haven't done much. Providence with us, as 
usual,”’ 


WITH EVERY APOLOGY TO THE ONLY JONES. 
Mapam,—Some evenings azo I was in rap port, by what one may call 
the most rap—id system of Teclegraphy, with one WILL1AM SHAKESPEARE. 
He seems, I am glad to say, in far better spirits than usual. 
heard, thanks to a_ by-magistrate-condemned-but-by-the-aristocracy- 
admired Troupe of Dancing Ladies, a mutilated play of his was being 
plaved to fashionable, very fashionable, audiences. 

This struck him as an absurdly easy way of getting a long run, for in 
his own time (before reporters were as clever as they now are) he would go 
through the best bits over a pottle of Sack (Scotch or Irish), and his 
remarks would appear in y© eveninge editione of y* Globe. 

’ This is a curious example of life in the 16th century, and is a great 
blow to ‘‘ the legitimate ”’ in this. 

Remember me cordially to the OnLy Jones, and believe me to be, yours 
theatrically, THE OTHER Boy. 

N.B.—The Only is at present doubling several small parts in a Panto- 
mime, but he will write something next week. 


THE LITTLEJOHN CHRONICLE. 


Samcven has been invited to tea, and the currant cake has been made. 
Mrs Litriesonn is in her best cap and a fluster, SELTNA $s in curls and a 
Mr. LittLEJoHN has come home an hour earlier than usual, and 


way, and everybody gets in his. 

A great domestic calamity has occurred. The Littiesomxs’ servant, a 
temporary of tender years from the charity school, left the milk in an 
exposed situation on the kitchen dresser, and the Lirrteyonns’ cat has 
taken advantage of the circumstance. 

Tea cannot be served without milk. Milk cannot be got unless it is 
fetched, and it only wants five minutes to the time for which Samue. 
has been bidden. If the temporary charity girl goes for the milk, one of 
the LittLKsonn family will have to open the door to Samug1, which, as 
Mr. L. observes, ‘‘ will have such a bad appearance.” 

It is a domestic dilemma only to be overcome by cunning. 

Mr. Litriesoun stoops to subterfuge. 

He suggests that, in the event of SaAMUEL’s arrival] during the servant's 
absence, MaTILpa Sopnta, the youngest, shall open the door, and pretend 
it’s a joke, and that she thought it was somebody else ; which proposition 
is carried nem. con. by the family circle. 

The servant departs on her errand, and the LrrrLesonys sit on figura- 
tive thorns. It is a race between SamvEL and the milk, as to which 
will arrive first. Every step on the pavement outside sends a thrill of 
dread through them; they cannot speak for anxiety. Seurna has taken a 
post of observation behind the window-curtain, and watches a distant 
corner. 

Speechless suspense ! 

The hour-——Samvugt’s hour—has struck, but the tardy lover has not 
made his appearance—— thank Goodness ! 

A cab dashes up to the door! Agony and disgrace ! 
No! The driver has made a mistake in the number ! 


He has arrived ! 
It’s somebody for 


’ next door. 


was victoriously repulsed by the 249th division of the Mucklehumburgers | 


of the Guard, and pursued as far as the clouds, to which they had 
earried off their heavy artillery in balloons. 
fell into our hands, together with three bottles of vin ordinaire and a 
corkscrew. Our losses were one spiked helmet and a coloured clay pipe. 
Providence is clearly on our side.” 

‘* After the fighting of the last few days a pic-nic on the Loire was 
arranged for the troops. The enemy, however, attempted to interfere 
with the harmony of the meeting by ontinuing their absurd practice of 
firing at our men, and the 240th, 350th, and 400th divisions, having 
victoriously advanced to the rear, they successfully encountered 5,600 
Strasburg pies, 9,000 sausages, and 1,000 gallons of lager beer. 

‘5,000 misguided men in uniform, who had discharged guns at our 


A few thousand prisoners - 


A cry of joy from Setixa! ‘‘Who is it?—what is it? What bas hap- 
pened ?” 

Saved! saved | The servant—Saran by name—has turned the corner, 
hurrying, the jug with the desired milk in one hand, the house door-key 
in the other. 

LittLFJonAN rubs his hands, and smiles upon Mrs. LItTLEJoHN, who 
thanks her goodness, while SeLina, retiring from her post of observation, 
shows symptoms of hysterics, 

The danger is past now. From the dining-room they hear Sarax fum- 
bling with the lock, and the next moment she has entered the house. 

But no, suddenly the door of the room is flung violently back, disclosing 
Saran with the jug and the key, flushed, radiant, and trinmphant. 

‘©Please, ’m,” she says, in a shrill treble, ‘‘ please, ’m, here’s the 
milk, and there's the gentleman !”’ 

Every one looks, and Samvuex makes his first appearance in the Littie- 
youn household, with his back towards his future parents-in-law in a most 
undignified position, stooping and struggling to rid himself of a refractory 
pait of goloshes in the passage. 

‘Please, ’m,” continued the servant, fully persuaded she has done a 
clever thing, ‘‘ please, ’m, I met him on the steps, and J says, ‘ Are you 
the young gentleman come after Miss Setixa ?’ and when he said he was, 
’m, I just let him in, so that you mightn’t have the bother of opening the 
door—yer, ’m.” 

Miss Serna, blushing to the roots of her hair; comes to the fescue, 


He had | 
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| A CAUTION. 
N.B.—This is a nasty Greedy Boy who grew up a regular Old Screw. 


A (N)ICE LITTLE AFFAIR. 
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8.—Here he is having his skates screwed on. 
“‘T say, whore are you coming to with that 


but yet is, nevertheless, purchasing a pair with 
gimlet ?” 


all the latest improvements, 


| : [ 
j | 


— 


| 2.—Dro hi if NN 5.—*‘No more of that sort of thing for Mr. 
-—Drop your eye upon him now (if you Oupeoy, thank you.” Observe him now (if you 


oa. the a Here he isen route for have no objection), sneaking home with his 
rpentine in hisnew Russian skating Coat. improved skates in his pocket. 


4 —Firat Set, Figure No. 1. ‘‘ Oh, lor’! here 's 


1.—This is Jos Otvpoy, if you please, who 
has not had skateson this last twenty years; 
&@ cropper !’ 


JUDY, 


seizes her SamugL as a lawful prey, drags him into the room, and shuts 
Sarau and the milk into the passage. 

SamugL shakes hands very gravely with Mr. and Mrs. LITTLEJOHN, and 
tells them it is a damp day, but warm for the time of year. . 

Conversation and argument for five minutes as to whether the day 
before yesterday has been warmer or colder, and then an awful silence. 

Mr. LittLesoun asks if there is anything in theevening papers. SAMUEL 
hasn’t seen them, and doesn’t know. Another silence. 

SELINA looks at SAMUEL, and SaMugy looks at Seumma, and then a 
happy irruption of Saran with the tea-things and the cake breaks the 
monotony. 

Does Samugn take sugar? Yes. Milk? Yes. Bread and butter, 
cake, anchovy paste, sardines, jam? Yes, he takes everything; and in 
his confusion heaps all the delicacies offered him upon his plate, and feels 
the while a choking sensation in his throat that he knows will prevent 
him from eating any of them. 

However, tea gives him courage: he pays SELINA a compliment, he 
hands the toast to Mrs. Lirttesown, and he asks his prospective father- 
in-law how things are in the City. 

It isa very nice little tea altogether, and in the end everybody does full 
justice to it. 

The cup that cheers, &c., produces mild conviviality, and there seems a 
fair prospect of a pleasant evening, when a clatter of wheels suddenly 
ceases before the LitrLesoHns’ house, and a tremendous prolonged rat-a- 
tat-tat-a-rat-tat-tat-tat threatens to beat in the LirriEsonns’ door. 

SELINA rushes to the window, and with a frightened face and a doleful 
voice announces, — 

‘Oh, ma! it’s Aunt Manrix come back agai, and the cabman’s 
bringing all her boxes into the hall !”’ 


Jay. 4, 1871.) 


HOD THOUGHTS—BY A BRICKLAYER’S ASSISTANT. 

Ir’s very odd, that when a man is knocked down, he generally feels 
knocked up. 

It’s very odd, that the police, as a body, are so dull, whilst they bear 
the reputation of being so clever at taking people up. 

It’s very odd, but the greatest seats of laziness are called by we 
English people work-houses. 

It’s very odd, but the only spicy thing in a corporate procession is 
the mace. 

It’s very odd, but when a man gets married, he becomes singularly 
plural. That is, he and his wife, who are more than one, are, in the 
eyes of the law, but one. 

It’s very odd, but we seldom if ever hear of a long-headed person pur- 
suing 8 head- long career. 


DETECTIVE SMITH.* 


cena publishing the latest, and we hope the last, communication re- 
ceived from Mr. Samira, we insert (with pleasure) the following letters 
from two correspondents, which bear direetly upon the Mystery :— 

To the Editor of Jupy. 

S1z,—When you commenced this Bankside Mystery I, of course, looked 
upon it as one of those ‘‘sells’® which occasionally appear in comic 
journals, and consequently paid little or,no attention to it; but happen- 
ing on Tuesday last to cross Blackfriars Bridge, I saw quite sufficient to 
justify me in urging you to fresh exertions, and propose that you at once 
discharge that ‘‘incapable” Smrru, engaging some one who will avoid 
such palpable blunders. Yours, &c., 

T enclose my card. Henry J. Epwarps. 


The second is from a lady living nearly opposite the houses i in question :— 


Dear Str, —When I first saw the ‘‘ Bankside Mystery” announced in - 


your paper, you cannot think how pleased I was— thinking that at last 
_ 8ome one was about to take up.a matter that has been a nuisance to me 
and mine for many many months. In consequence of this mystery, I 
cannof persuade my friend to stay with me for any length of time, and 
as for letting the house, it is out of the question. Pray use your atmoat 
endeavours. monte gratefully, 

Emeuia LONGLEY. 

' P.8.LPray pardon my cities but I den t think that man SMITH is 
a bit clever. 

Communscation from Mr. Swiru. 

Srr, —The parcel as I found on the door-step contained isiusaske sna 
the coves took me up for attempting to steal’em. They wouldn’t believe 
as I was a detective, and bustled me off here, and they won't believe it 
now. Please send some. ane and g get me out; but-l expect there is some- 
thing to pay. ea in quod, 

Bow Street Police Court. WitiiaM SMITH. . 

[We sent to Bow Street, but, being rather hate: Mr. Suita was sentenced 
to seven weeks with labour, the case being clearly proven; therefore, Miss 
(we presume) LONGLEY and Mr. Epwarps, your wishes are carried out. 
We have made other errangements, which will, we trust, prove satisfac- 
tory. —Ep. | 

(To be continued.) 


® See Nos. 187, 188, and 180. 
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ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 
A Prominent Feature. 

A pespatcH from Carlsruhe, describing the recent fight before 
Nuits, says :—‘‘ General Giumer has stormed the railway station 
and town of Nuits. Our losses are about 300 men killed and 
wounded. Prince Wittiam of Baden was slightly wounded in 
the cheek.” Prince Wit.1AM is, no doubt, a very nice young man 
(in Germany), but this time the French seem to have hit him, as 
the Americans say, ‘‘ where he lived.” If he had more of this 
quality to risk than his compatriots, he must indeed have run 
considerable danger. 

A Correction. 

Tue Kine of Prussia, it is generally supposed, has adopted the 
imperial title and dignity in deference to the wishes of united 
Germany, at the immediate instigation of the Kine of Bavaria. 
This is a mistake; the name originated in another way. His 
Majesty has hanged sO many innocent people—all from motives 
of piety, of course—that he has been known among their relatives 
for a long while as the Hemp-eror! 


Something in That. 

A conTEMPoRARY, describing the wreck of the Psyche, with 
the English astronomers on board: ridicules the ramark which 
has been made, that with all their valuable instruments they 
failed to discover thé rock on which they split. The observation, 
it says, is like that of. the writer who noticed that an individual, 
“though twice married, died of a fall from a pear-tree.” And 
yet a person who had been twice married ought at any rate to be 
an authority on pairs / 


THE NOBLE ANIMAL. 


(See CaRToon.) 


Tux Lion is a noble beast, 
So says our nars’ry lore ; 
Lord of the plain, the forest king — 
All mane, and tail, and roar. 
Swift to avenge a slight or wrong, 
All powerful at bay ; = 7 3 
Roaring, and lashing with his tail, 
Then springing on his prey. 
’Tis for the courage of the beast, 
In quarrel and in fight, 
That he the chosen emblem is 
Of Britain’s sturdy might. 
But see the Lion cribb'd, confin’d, 
Behind an iron rail, 
With downcast, shamefaced countenance, 
Drooping his angry tail : 
Taunted and scoff’d at by the world, 
Afraid to show his rage— _—_ 
Then say what should be done to those 
Who shut him in a cage: 


Who changed his fierce nobility, 
With chains forbade him stir, 

And made him lose his majesty, 
And turn a paltry cur ! 


SPUTTRRINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


Wuart is the difference between the German nation and the present 
Premier of England !—The one 's the ‘‘ WiLL1am’s people,” and the other’ 5 
the ‘‘ People’s WILLIAM.” 

- Way is the war like the fashion of wearing short dines: 2heeeane 
it stops the trains. 

: Wuene to pick up thousand-pound Bank of England notes—Why, in 
the London ‘Road, to be sure; but then you can only do it by Moox- 
light. 

oe CLERGYMAN, who went down into the kitchen to have a smoke and 
found his servant tipsy, is said to have put his Pres out with cold 
water. N.B.—To understand this joke you should read the case. 

A Cuaxrce Por Ucty ‘Peopte,—A pantomime-mask manufacturer is said 
to have earned a lot of money this year by merely making faces. His nose 


is out of joint now because he can’t get his bill settled. 


To Judy. 

Dear Mapam,—Has the under mentioned advertisement any refe- 
rence to ‘‘ Baby-farming Atrocities?’’ if so, why are not the advertisers 
detected and punished? 

Y-E-ING MADE EASY.+-By the means of Tomxrns’ simple dye, a 

lady can dye small Articies, almost instantaneously, without soil- 
ing her fingers.—Vide Graphic Advertisement. 
Yours truly, A-LovER or JUstics. 
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Popkins (who has had a Lift). On, pean! on, pear! I’p cive A Five-pounp Note To Be out or Tuts. 


4 
4 
A CLEAR SAVING. 
Hopkins (who gave him the Lift), Kerr your Mongy in your Pocker; you WILL Be ovr or 17 IN A COUPLE oF CkACKs, 
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SEVERAL SORTS OF PROPOSALS.—NO. 6. 


Tleve’s a sweet pretty Picture, dedicated to all fond Mammas. Let us hope that the dear Little Things’ Affection will last half as long as 
the Sweetmeats they are dividing. 7 | 
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From the Hon. Alico ————’s Diary. 


Berkeley Square. Friday, Jan. 6th. 

Such a treat last night ! 

Papa—a most wonderful thing for him—actually did the agree- 
able, and took me to a theatre—the St. James's. I suppose it is 
an extraordinary thing to say, but I hadn't been to that theatre 
for-—oh, ever so long, and was so surprised at the change in the 
house. I forget who was there when I last went; but the place 
was 80 dirty and dull. Now it is just simply charming. Nothing 
but stalls—so nice—no horrid pit. and horrid people eating apples 
and oranges, and drinking horrid beer, and those sort of dread ful 
things. 

I thought it so delichtful, especially the broad walk up 
the middle of the stalls—plenty of room for one's dress—such 
a comfort to know one’s gathers will be left in peace. Then the 
people who put one into one's seat were so superior and courteous 
to the people at some places I have been to. Even papa, who 
always grumbles in theatres, said “it was uncommonly well 
done.” 

I’ernande was very good, though I couldn't quite make out why 
Mrs. Herman VEZIN was 80 awfully down upon poor Mr. Lin 
Rayne. It isn't such a very uncommon thing in society for 
marriages not to come off, even when the young lady does think 
it all serene, and—in her own mind's eye—has settled upon the 
dress and the bridesmaids. 

Talking about dresses, though, how beautifully Mrs. JoHn 
Woop was dressed, and how clever she is! 

Papa said Mrs. Vrzin’s acting, as-‘the young lady who couldn't 
get married to the young gentleman she wanted, was “the finest 
thing, begad, he'd seen for many years;"’ and the dear old boy 
actually got quite excited, and clapped his poor cld gouty hands 
hike anything. 

Poor Miss Croritpy couldn't marry the Marquis, and was 
awfully miserable of course; and all the theatre felt for her. 
I wonder if they would feel for me if they knew I couldn't marry 
Aucy? | How strange it all seems! Here was a large theatre full 
of people all excited and crying about an iwnaginary grief, and 
here was J, and, I dare say, dozens of others who had the same 
sort of grief at their hearts, and nobody felt for them. 

When I got home and went to bed I had a regular good cry 
all to myself. 


(To be continued.) 


ARABELLA’S FIRST EFFORT. 


yp? 


‘“SWnry, you silly old dear!’ said my wife, ‘‘ what do you know about it?” 

We had been married only six months, you see, and so it was the first 
Christmas we had to spend together in our little place—‘‘ villa,” we 
usually call it—in Stucconia, down Fulham way. And the question— 
the momentous question, which was shaking our family circle (of three, 
including a very small maid-of-all-work) to its very centre was this : Was 
it incumbent upon ARABELLA, my wife, that is—as a matren, and as the 
responsible mistress of a household—was it a duty she owed to herself 
and society, or was it not—was it, in short, necessary, or was it not neces- 
sary, considering her position as the head of a domestic establishment— 
that she should Make a CuristMas Puppine ? 

I urged that we were going out to dinner, and it didn’t matter. Aka- 
BELLA said it did—she had never heard of such a thing. ‘‘No wife,’’ she 
said, with dignity, ‘‘ who had any opinion of herself, could let Christmas 
go by without making a pudding.” 

I pleaded that it would be a bother, and suggested that we could buy a 
stunner for half-a-sovereign. This unlucky observation settled the ques- 
tion, and for a week afterwards ARABELLA concentrated her energies on 
making the pudding. 

The fearful and wonderful things that went into that pudding surpassed 
all belief. To say nothing of currants, raisins, candied peel, and flour, 
ARABELLA went in for ale and brandy, and wine, and sugar, and spice, 
and Goodness only knows what. The materials consumed would have 
set any grocer up in business, and the money expended have bought him 
a second stock; and, finally, when I went home on Christmas Eve, 
the house was full of steam, and there was an unmistakable odour 
of washing-day—the Pudding was in the copper ! 

‘‘My dear ARABELLA,” said I, as I kissed her pretty face, ‘‘isn't the 
pudding done yet ?” 

‘‘Done? you foolish old boy! why, don’t you know it has to boil 
hours and hours ?”’ 

‘Well, but my darling,” I rejoined mildly, ‘‘ the house is like a vapour- 
bath.” 

‘‘ Well, Doppy,” she returned—Doppy is the pet name she has found 


- 


er 


; of Music-hall melodies and breakdowns. 


for me—‘‘let’s open the garden door, for it must boil till twelve. We 
can get our supper upstairs.” 

Now, I don’t know whether you are familiar with Stucconia. It’s the 
sort of place generally called an improving neighbourhood. And, though 
our villa will be a nice place by-and-by, at present it is rather too open at 
the back. When the surrounding houses are all built, it will be all the 
better, for at this present time it is, to tell the plain truth, rather a wil- 
derness of brick and mortar, and our garden walls are low. 

When we had done supper, we had compassion on the little maid, and 
sent her to bed ; and then ARABELLA sang me one or two of those little 
things which had so recently enslaved my willing heart. And when the 
clock was striking twelve, we went down stairs together to Take The 
Pudding up for the night. 

The copper was steaming away at a great rate, and ARABELLA, tucking 
up her sleeves over ber dimpled elbows, raised the lid, and dived for the 
pudding with the carving-fork. 

No pudding was there! ARABELLA turned to me with a frightened stare. 

A dreadful thought flashed through my mind. I rushed out into the 
yard ; and there, across the snow and over the wall, were foot-marks— 
the prints of a hobnailed boot. Some rascally thief had taken advantage 
of the noise of the piano, and stolen the pudding / 

® * 


* * & * 


Ropes would not have held ARABELLA. I roused 
the fneighbourhood. I fetched the police, and for a week after I was 
visited by the inspector, and looked up by the detectives. But, beyond 
the fact that they drank all the beer we had in the cellar, nothing hap- 
pened. Neither the inspector nor the detectives ever threw any light 
upon the man who, when it was just about done toa turn, stole ARra- 
BELLA’S Pudding. 


There was a row. 


ANOTHER CURE. 


Verses by a celebrated advertizing invalid relating her marvellous Cure 
from taking What’s-his-name’s celebrated Patent Medicine, after 
suffering ‘‘indescribable agony” for fifty years, from various acute 
and painful disorders, (See Advertisements. ) 


For fifty years and more I’ve been the victim to disease ; 
No physic nor physician could my sufferings appease. 

| No words can tell, no pen describe, the agony endured ; 
From year to year I lingered on, and yet could not be cured. 


From childhood upwards I have been a martyr to disease; 
And I have spent the Lord knows what upon my doctor's fees. 


Dyspepsia, nervousness, and cough seized me when quite a child; 
And then I had such sinking fits as nearly drove me wild. 


I lived in hopes that soon I should my sufferings outgrow ; 
But Heaven, with a lavish hand, did more on me bestow. 


Nausea and spasms seized me next, then asthma, too, combined, 
And now within my bed I’ve been for many years confined. 


But, oh ! how joyful was the day on which relief I found, 
From the celebrated patent What ’s-his-name—the world-renown’d. 


All my diseases, aches, and pains, have disappear’d at length ; 
And now I am restored to life, enjoying health and strength. 


THE ONLY JONES ON THE CHRISTMAS “SHOWS.” 


Hoxourep |Ma’am,—The frost has been too much for the Sahara. 
They have cut down the sups., inclusive of your Only. I have, there- 
fore, resumed my critical functions, and am doing the round of the other 
shows. 

But what to say? The serious journals tell us that there is a Public 
somewhere that pays its money to go to the theatre, but doesn’t approve 
But, honoured Ma’am, I have 
always found that the paying part of the audience approve of them. 
You wouldn't, surely, have me cater for the free list? Besides, I am told 
that it is almost always suspended (particularly during the severe 
frosts). 

BS es think I shall get your paper into trouble if I praise Miss 
Hour? If so, please alter this bit; but otherwise, say she is, of course, 
the life and soul of the gorgeous burlesque at the Adelphi, and is well 
supported by Mdlle. Desreux (the Mephistopheles from Little faust) and 
Mrs. MeEttos, while Messrs. Brittaix Waricit and OvetL are killingly 
comic. The piece should have a run. Of course your readers always 
like the little ones to see Mr. E. T. SmitTH’s pantomime—firstly, because 
it is really written to please the children, and does it ; and secondly, be- 
cause the pieces are low, and when there's a good quiverful that’s a con- 
sideration. Go this year—you will find Mr, Satu in great form at the 
Surrey. 

Oh, dear ! even the Gaiety imitates ! Dickens dramatized! Scarcely a 
case of dot and carry one through Christmas I am afraid. Mr. Toowr’s 
version of Aladdin (not to be found in the books) is immense—the 
funniest thing Tootz has done for years—‘‘ excuse my glove,’ Mr. Tooxe, 
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vAN. 2a, LOs dey GUI 2, VAY BELAY sNVarvar 
I should like to shake hands with 
“‘ happy.” 

Honoured Ma’am,—Did you ever know any one who went to the 
Globe Theatre? A gentle melancholy seems to pervade this sad little 
mausoleum of the defunct legitimate, against which even the wildly- 
exciting stimulants from the refreshment-bar are powerless. Vainly, 
honoured Ma’am, do you book your place beforehand (to guard against 
the crush), vainly do you drop the obligatory sixpence for your bonnet, 
vainly do you part with the compulsory trifle for your programme or 
place ; even then you may not enjoy yourself. Whatcan Mr. Burnanp’s 
rollicking fun do against the surrounding gloom and sadness! Of what 
avail are Miss Emrty Fow.er’s pretty face, bright eyes, charming dress, 
and nimble steps? What can Mr. Danvers do, or even the CoLonNA 
troupe, warmly as their short dance is welcomed by the despairing 
pleasure-sceker? And yet this is even during a temporary respite from 
severe legitimacy. Think what it will be when it comes to life again—if 
it ever does. Oh, good gracious ! THE Onty Jones. 


THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 
(As sung by Her Majesty's Ministers). 


you upon it, and I should be 


(See CARTOON.) 


Here 's success to the New Year, good speed to the Old, 
Righteen seventy’s gone, all his troubles are done ; 
 Let’s be grateful we ’re{Britons, courageous and bold, 
In one thousand eight hundred and seventy-one. 


Let’s march with the times, and not be led astray 
By honour, respect, or hy cowardly dread ; 
Our motto ’s American—“‘ Boys, cut away, 

Slash right into ev’rything—go on ahead !”” 
There’s Brirannra herself on the pennies we see, 
An old-fashioned woman, a frumpy old dame, 
With her helmet and trident, and fiddle-de-dee— 

We'll alter all that, and so earn deathless fame, 


Off, off with her helmet, her trident cut down, 
Bring poor Mistress B. an umbrella instead ; 
Her armour, now useless, all rusty has grown— 
Place a shawl o'er her shoulders, a cap on her head. 


Paint over the shield, by the Union Jack graced, 
The shield, her protection ’gainst many a foe— 
And let her old attributes all be effaced, 
For Britannia ’s the dummy of GuapstonE & Co. 


THE 
STORY OF A SPRIG OF MISTLETOE. 


(Told by Itself.) 
‘© Merry Christmas !” 

Yes, even J knew what that was once upon a time. 

Once upon atime! Ay, that brings me back recollections. Iam old 
now—very, very black and dead to look at; you wouldn’t think, would 
you ?—that I was, once upon a time, a youthful, and bright, and frolic- 
some Sprig of Mistletoe. 

But I was, though; and thereby hangs a tale. 

* * * * * * * 

Years ago, wasn’t it? Ay, it seems so; yet, counting them on one’s 
fingers, there don’t appear to be many of ‘em. 

‘But she looks as if many had passed over her fair head since 
then——many—to her.” 

‘* Has she, then, grieved very much? Does she grieve still?” 

Why ask me? Am J—I who lie on her bosom by night and by day, 
—her one infinite solace, her one infinite pain,—am J going to lay bare 
to the cruel world her secret? Never ! 

* * * * * * w 

It was Christmas-tide at the Grange—merry Christmas-tide. 

The old place was full to the roof, literally so. She was the bright, 
presiding divinity—the old Squire’s only All—the young living present- 
ment of his old dead love. . 

Ah, how they loved each other—those two, daughter and white-haired 


father ! 


Love! Yes; would that nothing—that another love had not come 

betwixt that one ! 
+ * * * * ®& * 

He was stopping at the Grange for the Christmas week. A swarthy, 
imperious-looking young man, whose large dark eyes were full of a 
haughty fierceness to some people, and to others spoke naught but a 
languid tenderness and reverence. 

Need I tell you how they spoke to her, my dear mistress, Lity ? 

But I did not know it all till the eve of Christmas. On that evening 
there was to be a grand ball in the servants’ hall for {the tenant-farmers, 
the female domestics of the house, the grooms and footmen, and such of 
the guests as chose to mingle with them. 

Gayest of the whole gay throng was my dear mistress, Lity. Only to 
see her dance Sir Roger de Coverley with the Squire was a sight worth 
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coming hundreds of miles for. Yes, mirth and happiness were in her 
face and speech. How bright and beautiful she looked! Not a care was 
there to dim the lustre of those dancing eyes, not a cloud of trouble to 
rest on that pure white brow. 

She did not know her own secret then. 

* * * * * * 

Eleven o’clock ; the dance still going merrily, the glad uproar getting 
almost boisterous ; huge bowls of steaming punch and fragrant ‘‘ flip” 
circulating freely; Tnoomas and James carrying on high jinks with Bersy, 
JANE, and Mary. Farmer Wurzg.L just proposed to the sexton’s eldest 
but one; Master Gries, ‘‘ the skulemaister,’’ propounding soft nothings 
to Janzt Taprit, the pretty blushing deity of the ‘‘ Rampant Dragon;”’ 
and my own dear mistress, LILy 

Yes, where was she? 

Attached to my parent bough, I had, all through the evening, been 
hanging suspended in the centre of the ceiling. Many and many a kiss 
had been snatched by gallant swains under my very nose, and I had 
fully calculated upon seeing all the fun out from my place of vantage, 
when I was rudely disturbed from my visions of security. 

He had come quietly up to me. Snip—snap—and I was torn ruth- 
lessly from my ancestral bough. 

Thrusting me carelessly in his breast-pocket, he walked quickly away 
out of the hall, into the covered verandah outside. 

Then I understood the state of affairs. ss : 

‘* For ever and ever ?” 

‘* Darling, for ever and ever.’’ 

The large white moon, looking down upon them, registered the 
compact. 

‘* Until I send for it, Lrny, until I am able to ask you to come to me, 
to be my very own Lity,—oh, darling/—will you wear it in your bosom 
—thus? Will you, when you go to rest of nights, and see this same 
moon looking down on you, think of me—justa little ?” 

What need to chronicle the answer—the glistening moisture in the 
upturned eyes, the clinging pressure of the soft hands, the long, long 
meeting of the sweet lips in their first kiss '—did they not tell their own 
tale ? * 5d * Sd * * ® 

Years ago, you asked? No, not very many. Yet why has all the 
light and happiness gone out of her eyes; why is her step slower than 
it was—some few years ago; why does she ofttimes turn and moan some 
name in her sleep; why does she wear me day and night still on her 
soft white bosom; and why, oh why, does she take me out sometimes, 
and, gazing on me so tenderly, cry over me—oh, 80 bitterly ? 


JUDY'S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION, 
THtrp QUESTION. 
Ought a Woman to Accept her First Offer, or Wait? 


Say “ Yes,” like Jupy, and then, of course, 
Fall out with your husband, and get a divorce. 
Your much-wronged PuNcH. 
(Jupy knows that man P.’s handwriting but too well, for she 
keeps his letters to this day: this is a forgery.] 


Dear Jupy, it’s plaia, from the question you ask, 
A mother of daughters you never have ven; 
To answer your query, youd find no hard task, 
If you ’d eight or nine girls, say from —— to sixteen. 
Should a girl, you ask, take her first offer, or w -t 
Till she gets a choice of some three or tour “ \l.sters?” 
Woy, of course, she should take the first one she cen get, 
And hand o’er the rest to her unmarried sisters. 
; C. M. B., Dablin. 
| This seems good advice, though C. M. B. ought to know that 
Jupy has been a mother: does he not recollect P.'s conduct on 
the occasion with respect to the window ?] 


If he who pops the question first 
Be good, and kind, and true,— 

Pops it for love, and not for fin, 
I’d say, Theu he will do! 


But if love beams not from his eyes— 
Which maidens soon can see— 
E’en though the jirat should be the Jast, . 
I'd wait, and Jet him be. A.C. A. 
[Quite right, my dear; but I am afraid rather slangy.—Jupy. | 


Accept it, if the man’s heart is in the correct locality, and he has wit 
enough to take in Jupy. If not, then wait. 
And heed it not, although a crowd 
Of envious railers, stooy-hearted, 
Mav cry in every place aloud, 
That all your beauty has departed. 
For better ’tis, as sages tell, 
To live alone, and free from malice, 
Envy, and strife, than ’tis to dwall 
With babbling fool in splendid palace.—“ G1 Bre.” 
[Very sensible.—J upy. } 
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THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 
No. 1.—DANCING BEFORE PUMPS WERE INVENTED. 


THE LITTLEJOHN ae ie oh. | Mrs. Lirtresoun says 
CHRONICLE. maul 1 | meekly, she is sorry to hear 


Yes, Aunty Martin has 
come back again. | S/T 

The LitrLeyoHns are 8 — = = /)) yy ' } aS - 
temporarily paralyzed. As : al ee 
usual, the question is, 
What’s to be done ? and, 
as usual, there’s nobody 
to answer. But how can 
Aunt Martin stop? Her 
bedroom is being cleaned. 
Besides, why should she 
stop? She is not such an 
acquisition, surely. She 
shan’t stop—if she can be 
got rid of. 

All this while she is yet 
in the passage, and while 
her boxes (six in number) 
are being brought in. But 
here she is now. She has 
entered the parlour with a 
crash, scattering desolation 
and a plate of tea-cake 
SELINA’s young man is in 
the act of handing. 

This is exactly the right 
moment for promptitude, 
only nobody has a notion 
available. 

Meanwhile Aunty plumps 
down into her old easy- 
chair, and bursts into a 
torrent of tears. It would 


i 
| _ “Oh why—oh why—did 
I ever leave you?” cries 
Aunt Mantin. 

The LitTLEJOHNS, feeling 
that they are treading on 
dangerous ground, remain 
silent. 

“Oh why—oh why— 
should we be parted ?” 
says Aunt Martin. 

“Ah,” says Mr. Lirtir- 
JOHN, * it is best nut to be 
fast sometimes — what is 
done cannot be undone.” 

“So I thought,’ says 
Aunt Martin, ‘Sand s0, 
before it was too late, I re- 
turned.” 

What is to be done now ” 
Nothing suggests itself, and 
Aunt Marrin takes her 
bonnet off. 


Hh \ 
4 m. ! 


: XK * % 
Time has elapsed. Aunt 
- Maatin has had a hearty 
| tea and ah seas 
| ia ae s boxes 
have been ee ais 
* * 
Aunt Martin is having a 
glass of something warm. 
before going to bed, and 
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appear that Aunty has has just ed who that 
taken lodgings, and has SHS RECS OF Harmony. yout man was she met at 
been most grossly imposed If kh = 18 inches and 6 (flat) = pressure on base: required, the impact tea. 
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There is no doubt about it~Srzina had no business to get 
a lover, without previously ascertaining whether Aunt Martin 
had any objection. 


. “CAPTAIN” RELIEF FUND. 

Jupy hopes that some of her town readers will go and see the Per- 
formance to be given by ‘‘The Bohemians” on Wednesday, the 11th 
instant, at St. George’s Hall, in aid of the above-named fund. She 
thinks she may safely predict a pleasant evening. 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 
A Tough Job. 

A war correspondent, writing from the Prussian lines round 
Paris, says that ‘‘It is now evident that the Prussian generals 
have miscalculated the resisting power of the city. Parisisa 
very hard nut to crack.” No doubt; some of us outsiders have 
thought so for some time. The Prussians have the fruits of their 
victories yet to reap, and the sort of nut they begin with isa 
war-nut. . 


Very Pretty. 

Love laughs at locksmiths, we are informed. But who would 
have suspected the young rascal of lighting his torch in the 
sedate atmosphere of the London School Board? Yet ‘‘ The 
report that Miss E. Garrett, M.D., will shortly be married to 
Mr. J. G. S. ANDERSON, who took an active part in her election, 
has been confirmed.” The lady's title will thus get a fresh sig- 
nificance—“ Miss Garrett, M.D.,” will mean Miss Garrett, 


M-arrie-D. 

: The End of it. 

Amone the results of the late bitter cold weather must be 
pee we suppose, the wonderful great-coats which, with a 


iped hidden somewhere inside, have largely = fests in the 
streets. To be fashionable, we all know people will go great 
mi which perhaps accounts for the appearances of these 
‘‘ clothes-horses,” as a pert contemporary styles them. If they 
are horses at all, by the bye, their most proper name would be 
chevaux de freeze. 


Wasting their Time. 

A PETITION, it appears, is being signed by Mr. Griapsronx’s 
constituents at Greenwich, asking the right hon. gentleman to 
resign his seat as one of the representatives of the borough, on 
the ground that he has never visited them, nor advocated a 
single interest connected with the borough. But the signatories 
may save their pains, Jupy is afraid, till the next election: 
resignation never was a trait in Mr. GLapstone’s character. 


A Good Job too. 

A sTATEMENT has been made in the papers to the effect that 
though the forthcoming royal marriage is very popular in this 
country, ‘“‘ Strange to say, there are whisperings of objection 
made—not in England, but at a certain foreign court whose 
right to murmur in the matter few among us would be disposed to 
admit.” Very few, Jupy would think. Whatever courting there 
may be this time, our cousins-german will certainly have nothing 
to do with. 


AN IMPUDENT LETTER FROM THE MAN P. 
No. 85, Tuesday. 


Dear Jupy,— When we were fools (don’t you remember ?), and 
lived together and were “ happy,” as we called it, you used to do 
my housekeeping for me in a manner which was peculiarly your 
own (you frolicsome old dear!). Sometimes, when I am walking 
‘by, I see you skipping from your brougham to the doorway of 
No. 73. There is even yet, I must confess, some remains of a 
good figure about you; but you are not, you must allow, the 
dapper little body who kept the keys of the cupboard in old 


times, and solemnly served out “dribs and drabs” of grocery to‘ 


the servants with as much pleasure as though you were some 
little child “playing at shop.” Oh, beauteous J.! do you re- 
member, too, what courses yor put your Puncny through when 
you took it into your head to cook, for him (with a patent stove), 
and how he ate your. stews and hashes (all of them with exactly 
the same flavour), outwardly smiling .but inwardly feeling very 
queer, and not liking to mention it? 

There are & let ‘of létters in the papers from French and 
English housewives, ridiculing one another's domestic arrange- 


-Ments. The fine ladies say the homely wives can’t play the 


piano, and the homely wives'say the fine ladies can’t cook. It is 
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not everybody, my dear, who can marry an “ Acngs,” as Davip 
CopPERFIELD did. With every deference to your charming sex, I 
can’t say from my experience that it marries well, or cooks at all 
decently. But my motive in writing to you, old woman, is not to 
talk about you or your failings, which I will allow to be bygones 
(though they 're not). 

The fact is, this is the festive season, and I want to do man- 
kind a good turn. I can’t do it as well in my own paper as 
yours, because your circulation is larger, so let us have a corner, 
my own one, to tell all the young husbands and wives who take 
you in, that the best cookery-book in the world has just gone into 
@ new edition, and that they had better send as soon as possible 
to their booksellers for Crr-rypp’s ‘Family Fare.” Ah, my 
dear, if you had only had this useful volume within reach in 
those days of stews and hashes! It actually tells you—Cre- 
FYDD does—how much of each thing ought to go to a dish. 
None of your “ take a handful,” or ‘“‘ season according to taste” 
(you recollect that day you gave us pepper—lI think somewhere 
in the latter part of ’45?). Ah, if young married people would only 
season according to prescribed quantities in love as well as 
cookery—with properly regulated proportions of pepper and 
sugar! A happy new year to you, funny old woman! I am 
afraid we can now never be more to one another than we are; but 
if you'll give my office-boy a Christmas-box, I'll give yours 
one.— Yours (as you call him), THat Man P. 


PE I Bee a EAE pe ee 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


WHEN you get something on a watch, the watch generally changes 
hands. 

W4R-FARE.— Famine. 

Youna ladies had better be fast asleep than ‘‘ fast” awake. 

Once, at the banks, it used to be, Shave, or resign, now it is, no 
heir at all. 

In future, it would seem, the Newcastle coals must be well ‘‘ screened” 
to pass by the Prussian pirates. 

THERE’s a great love of home about rabbits, although they run down 
their own burrows. 

A Cuericat Error—Too long a sermon. 

Important Hint To THE Rovucus.—An ‘‘archy” Englishman’s love is 
Mon-‘‘archy.” God save the Queen ! 

TuE matrimonially-inclined clerks in the London banks are said to be 
temporarily cheque-mated. 

A Tgvronic Dish—Herr Soup. 

To Baspy Farmers.—A child worth getting hold of—a Roths-cu1p. 

Tre Straicut Tre vok SHREwsBURY.—Now you’ve got him, stick to 
him, and no more of your nonsense ! 

CELEBRITIES WHO BUILD THEIR OWN CoLUMNS.—WILLCOX and GrsBs— 
not quite a ‘‘ free” trial, as far as they are concerned. 

A ‘*SmMELLER” FOR THE Prussians.—The rat-eating canard sent forth 
from Paris. 

German Text.—‘‘ Rifle, rob, and plunder !”’ 

Lirerary Moats AND QunER-RYEs.—Kind friends onght to ax after the 
Tomahawk. It should have come out again by this time sharper than 
ever. The betting is a million to one, but a blunt ‘edge is certain. 

Is the Period a full-stop !—Perhaps the reports are over-coloured. 

Is the Grumbler satisfied ?—If not, why doesn’t he grumble? 

A Yorxsuire friend of Jupy’s says that some recent readings at St. 
James’s Hall were very select, because no one went there but T’ trrer 
classes, and they were mostly out of town. 

ALFRED’s remark on hearing Jupy had smashed his ‘‘window,” ‘‘ Good 
glazious !” 

THE rich proprietors of some journals have got their castles ; the pro- 
prietor of the Figaro has got his (S)cor. Excelsior Almaviva ! 

A For-Lorxs Hore—That of the unpaid contnbator who thinks he is 
going to palm off the threadbare joklet on Jupy. 

T11 wild thyme grows on a bank, the poet says. Jupy knows several 
banks whera the time for the wild ones to marry is still very remote. 

Wuenre is the rime on the ground ?—Whero # is found, to be sure. 

‘¢ Bap ’’-Lrxo.—The very blank verse talked in a certain palace. No 
change necessary, though, says Mr. Bank ; and Jupy hopes there is though, 
sometimes—at the pay-places. 

THe onty Limit to Love—A “‘ ring” fence. 

Curisrmas Game (a good one)—Sending dear old Jupy a hamper (car- 
riage paid, and no larks). 

To Younc Lapres.—There are some gipsy bonnets not worth a straw 
—foundation. Jupy thinks you had better ‘ wire ip,” my dears. 
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JENKINS. 
SOME STARTLING EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF MR. SHAKSPEARE 
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THE LITTLEJOHN 
CHRONICLE. 


It is two in the morning. 

Aunt Martin is in bed. 

You have never seen Aunt 
Mantin that way, perhaps. If 
you had, you would not easily 
forget her nightcap. 

She wears a nightcap, Aunt 
Martin does, not. only because 
it keeps her head warm, but 
because she thinks it proper to 
do so. 

There were several fine old 
notions of that kind in fashion 
when Aunt MarTIN was young 
and kittenish. 

Aunty is in bed, and has just 
had a sip of something warm, 
as is her custom, to doze off 
upon ; and she has just made 
herself nice and comfortable by 
twitching in the bed-clothes 
close to the back of her neck, to 
keep the draught out, when she 
begins to think she can smell 
something burning. 

The Lirr.esouns are all in 
bed and asleep by this time, 
forAunty has been setting things 
straight after her return, for a 
good couple of hours. It is, 
therefore, no good ringing the 
bell. 

Aunt Martrn sits up in bed 
and sniffs. 

Yes — no — yes — certainly 
there is something. Then 
again—no ; but still, when she 
has once got the notion, she 
can’t rest afterwards. 

The only thing is to get up 
and light the candle. Where 
are the matches ? 

They used always to be kept 
on the mantelpiece. 

Perhaps they are on the wash- 
ing-stand. What’sthat? The 
water-jug upset, and the water 
will soak through the drawing- 
room ceiling unless it is imme- 
diately sopped up. 

Who on earth can have moved 
the towel-horse, and where to ? 

Can the matches be on the 
mantelpiece ?—-Smash! That's 
a china shepherdess Mrs. Littix- 
JOHN sets great store by, having 
had it before she was married. 

Bump! That’s poor Aunty’s 
toe against the stupid bedstead. 


How did the bedstead come | 


there ? 

There's really nothing for it 
but to creep down stairs to the 
passage, where some matches 
are usually kept. 

Good gracious, how wretchedly 
cold! No smell of fire either 
out on the landing; but then, 
if she should be taken ill in the 
night, how awkward without 
matches. 

What a journey ! and have 
you ever tried an oilcloth with 
bare feet ? 

Here's the box, though, and 
only three matches. Shall we 
take box and all? No; per- 
haps the stupid careless girl 
will have no others to light the 
fire with if she does. 

Two will do. 
the box. 


Leave one and 
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Pity Aunty did not bring the 
candle down with her. At 
last she is back again ; she 
will light it at once. 

Scratch—scratch—scratch ! 

That’s the wrong end, per- 
haps ! 

Scratch—scratch—scratch ! 

Good gracious! what can it 
be ? 

One match broken. 

Oh, the horrible truth ! 

It is a*patent, and lights only 
on the preparation, which is 
down stairs. 

Here’s agony, and decidedly 
there is a smell of something 
burning ! 


THE ONLY JONES. 


Honovrep Ma’am,—I hear it 
has been asked, in Notes and 
Queries, why I am called the 
“Only ;” but if I were you, I 
should only give them the num- 
ber of the paper where I gave 
the explanation, and that will 
have a lot of people out of two- 
pence. 

I have not left the Sahara, 
as I thought; but have been 
taken back again because an- 
other fellow was ill, and the 
business looked up with the 
thaw. If it freezes again before 
this appears, I may again be a 
wanderer. What I send you 
this week is therefore second- 
hand, like some of those special 
correspondents at Paris, that 
got into such a mess, pretend- 
ing the people there ate rats, 
and then got contradicted and 
pitched into by the proprie- 
tors, who were keeping them all 
the while in the lap of luxury on 
a second-floor back in Fleet 
Street. 

The Management that could 
open with Taming the Shrew, 
and fancy it woul answer, is 
capable of a good deal—even 
Miss Souirr’s comedietta. I 
am told, though, that Miss 
ALLEYNx has let the house, and 
that another spirited lessee will 
soon surprise us. SHAKSPRARE 
again, perhaps ! 

There is a new burlesque at 
the Strand, which, of course 
(though perhaps not quite up to 
the Strand mark), is about 
twice as good as any other any- 
where else. How isthis? The 
talent go away, one after an- 
other, and yet the burlesques 
are still, with the talent gone, 
the only entertainments really 
deserving the name of bur- 
lesque. Misses Wintoy, Hout, 
JOHNSTONE, RaynHamM, Burton, 
gone; and Messrs. Roasrs, 
JamEs, Toorne, Howry, &c., 
departed ; and yet the Strand 
burlesque reigns supreme. 

I want to say a good word for 
Miss Hopson at the Royalty, 
but all the serious journals have 
said so much in that clever lady's 
praise—Jupy's Onty Jones's 
humble tribute will scarcely 
seem worth having. Oné word of 
advice, though, may be ventured 
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on, perhaps—Do not again desert the comedy end of the bill, Miss Hopson, 
for the burlesque, and let the action of all the comedies you produce, 
lie among ladies and gentlemen. Miss OuiveR could not keep the theatre 
open with the virtuous low life and domestic businesses. The pieces 
were good—some of them very good—but oh, that British public, there’s 
no accounting for its vagaries! Just now it doesn’t happen to care for 
low life and domestie virtues very particularly, and it won't pay to see 
what it does not care for. This is worth thinking over. 
Yours, Tax Onty Jongs. 


‘* PRIVATE 1 AND C “CONFIDENTIAL!” 


From the Hon. Alice ’s Diary. 


Park, Warwickshire. Friday, Jan. 13. - ; 

Came down here yesterday for the Hunt Ball at , and for the 
regular week’s ‘‘turn-out” Lady * * * * * gives every year. Besides 
this Hunt Ball, which is quite an event in the Midlands, there is to be a 
grand one in the house for all the county, and two smaller carpet affairs, 
and the celebrated * * * * * Private Theatricals, which come off every 
year just about this time. 


I’m not at all sorry to leave Town—for a bit. I was getting so nervous . 


and low-sprrited, and this sort of change is the very thing to set me up 
again 
Poor dear Auer! pu I never will forget him. 


« 

Saturday enties: 

This is, I do think, the jolliest house to stop in I ever came across. To 
begin with, Lady * #8 88 is not only so very kind and nice in her own 
house, but she ohné the great knack of getting a houseful of people to- 
gether who suié and assimilate with one another. You don't meet any 
dreary bores, or old frumpish parties here, I can tell you. Everybody is 
jolly, or a be, which does just as well for us others; and all 


seem to jit in to eac h-other’ 8 little ways and crotchety notions, just like 


- one of those puzzle things one used to put together when one was in short 


frocks, you know. 

The girls here are all pretty to look at and talk to, and the men all 
‘‘ eligibles,” or ‘‘nice’’ in some other way. Lady * * ’s © * never has 
any regular ‘‘detrimentals,”” but there are, of course, some men who are 

not eldest sons, and that sort of thing, yet contrive to make themselves 


awfully ‘‘ useful” in the house. 


For instance, there’s little RecrsaLD—or Reey, as he’s called —BARNEs, 
the magazine poet, who hasn’t eighteenpence in the world, as he confesses 
himeelf ; but then he’s worth anything to Lady * * e'* © when her 
house is "full. “Same may be said of Jack Banter, the man, you know, 
who writes those fanny burlesque things for the Bandbox Theatre, and is 
supposed to have made more puns in one week than all the old punster- 
men, like THomas Hoop, &c., ever made in all their lives. 

For, supposing a desperate silence happens at dinner—and when 
the same people have been shut up together in the same house for some 
days, conversation 7s rather a difficulty sometimes—Mr, Banzur comes to 
the rescue at once with some ridiculous conundrum, or owfrayeous pun, 
which sets everybody off again ; and then to watch poor Lady. * * * * * "8 
look of gratitude is quite touching. 

Then, again, supposing it ’s an awfully bad afternoon, snowing or raining 
hard, and no riding or abe to be done, there’s little Reay Barnes, 
with a TexNyson or Brrow, reading away to us poor females in the draw- 
ing-room, till we quite forget all about the weather. It’s wonderful to 
me how he does it—makes’‘one cry, I mean—it never has that effect when 
I read it myself. 

Why, it was only this afternoon he was. pectont little ‘treasure. 

Directly after lunch the snow began to come down most tremendously. 
No chance of getting out. We had been playing billiards all the tine 
and were quite tired of that. 

What was to be done ? 

' “* Where is Mr. Banxgs ?” 

Well, little Mr. B. was found at last with-the other men, enjoying him- 
self in the smoking-room,. and from there was almost carried off in 
triamph by the two D. girls—who are always up to anything—to us in 
the big drawing-room, where we were all sitting, awfully bored with one 
another, round the fire. 

Well, he read several things to us—part of ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” ‘‘ The 
Lotus Eaters, ” ** Locksley Hall,” and finished up with the “ May Queen.” 

By that time it was almost dark, except the flickering light of the fire, 
but as Mr. B. knew it all by heart, several of us begged that no candles 
might be lighted. : 

Well, the ‘* May Queen” was just finished, and we were all of us sitting 
very quiet and silent, when suddenly a door opened and a man brought in 
the lamps. 

I shall never forget it. Little Reay looking straight before him, with 
quite a flush on his face, and his great eyes all a-glow—he couldn't read 
like that if he didn’t feel it, I knew—and most of us girls with handker- 
chiefs, pretending to blow our noses, and the two D.’s, who always goin 
for not being the ¢intest bit sentimental, each with regular tears shining 
in their eyes. 

Another of Lady * * * * *’s ‘‘usefal” people is Mr. MarkHaM, the 
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celebrated amateur tenor, and one of the ‘‘ Straggling Singers.” He is 
always in great force after dinner, and generally puts in an appearance in 
the drawing-room long before the other men leaye their. wine—and isn’t 
he made a good deal of then! 

Mr. Margua® has a lovely voice, but gives himself great airs and graces 
about it always. For my part, I must say I. prefer little Rray Barns, 
who is as unaffected as he’s clever; and though the ‘‘Straggler” sings 
with great feeling, I don’t really believe he feels it at all one bit. 

Then, again, there ’s Captain W1ncBEs, the great amateur actor, who is 
the life and soul of the Private Theatricals here, and, with Mr. BanTEr, 
mnanages the whole affair. How Lady * * * * *’g “i Dramatic Doings,” 
without these two, I can't 
imagine. 

They are going to have a burlesque—one of Mr, Banter’s—this year, and 
want me to play a Prince in it—just fancy/ I should like it awfully, 
but don’t think I should have the cheek: and then what would mamma 
say ? 

‘Yet the drces they say, will be absolutely killing. Slashed tunic of 
blue satin, with ditto trimmings, long ditto trunks—which are, really, a 
sort of pantaloons, only don’t come down quite so far, don’t you know— 
blue satin boots with very high heels, and a lovely white wig, and lots of 
powder. -: Just fancy! I really have a very good mind to. It was done 
by the Miss M * * * *’s at the Reading Assembly Rooms last spring. 
Aladdin, I think, was the name of the burlesque, and they looked awfudly 
jolly. Besides, those were quite public performances, and this would be 
only private. 

Sunday Morning. 

Mr. Baxtur has just been with me, imploring me to act the Prince. 
He says I shall be a ‘‘great go,"’ and he will ‘‘ write up” the part for 
me to any extent I like. He really is very kind. 

Shall I? 

But the trunks, pantaloons, or whatever they ’re called! t 

But the blue satin, and the trimmings. 


I must, I will. 
(To be continued.) 


1. 


A TOUGH JOKE. 
PeraHars JUDY'S readers think it an easy task to edit a comic 
paper. Look at this:— 


To the Editor of ‘‘Jupr.” 
Dear Sir, 

The enclosed incident happened to me the other day, and 
caused me much amusement. Thinking you might make something out 
of it, I now forward it. Yours very truly, 

Rus ix Unse. 


Happening to mention the other day to a smartly-dressed lady (?), but 
of a very indifferent education, that ‘‘at the last Lord Mayor’s show I 
could not see very well, being rather short, and also among the crowd ;” 
she remarked, that ‘‘ If you had ’ave been were we was, you would he’ 
saw beautiful.” 


Now what on earth can J upy's Editor be expected to make of 
this? He has sat ay with it two nights, and as yet is nowhere. 


ee 


A BOOK OF NONSENSE. 


Tagke was once upon a time—I think it was last Tuesday week—a ailly 
old bald-headed gentleman, who took a Brompton omnibus, and found 
another silly old bald-headed, gentleman inside laughing fit to crack 
his sides over @ child’s book of nonsense. ‘‘Oh, you great old stupid | 
simpleton, to laugh so!” said the first old gentleman to himself ; and then 
he added, in a minute or two, ‘‘I should very much like to see what it’s 
all about. " 

What is it all about, eh ?: 

Well, it is about Mr. and Mrs. Spiky Sparrow, if you must know, 
and the Duck and the Kangaroo, and the Jumblies and Calico-pie; and 
there ’s a receipt to make Crumbobblious Cutlets worth thinking over, 
and pictures of. the Bacopipia Gracilio and Cockatooca Superba, and some 
account of some surprising animals—as, for instance, the pig whose tail 
was so curly, it. made him surly (cross little pig!) ; and the whale with 
the Jong tail, whose movements were frantic across the Atlantic (monstrous 
old whale !) ; without mentioning the ape, who stole some white tape, and 
tied up. ahia‘toes in four beautiul bows (funny old ape!). But now I see 
I have not made even a passing allusion to the four little children who 
went round the world in a boat, painted blue with green spots, and came 
back on the other side by dry land; and actually now I have. not 
alluded to the seven families of the lake Pipple-popple, and of the dire 
fate which befell them ; but the fact i is, I have no breath left. 

What is it all about } Well, it is a book of nonsense songs and 
stories, ridiculous botany, and preposterous alphabets, by Mr. Epwarp 
Lear, whose other book of nonsense all the world must have bought by 
this time ; and I should advise big babies not to lose such an oppor- 
tunity of getting a right down good Jaugh themselves by-buying this book, 
nominally for any little babies they may know of, but_réally to read snd 
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roar over themselves in secret before giving it up, as that great big bald- 
headed old silly was doing when I caught him at it in the omnibus. 

How many hundred nursery books are published in a year I have no 
notion, but I should think it will be many a long year before such a 
genuine child’s book makes its appearance again. It always has been 
thought to be beneath great minds to be funny, and some dull fools say 
fun is out of fashion, but the world likes laughing yet, and will until the 
end of time. To wag one’s head, and shake the bells, may not be digni- 
fied, but it is vastly profitable. A poor ambition it must seem to you 
stately ones, but lucrative and pleasant withal when you ’re used to it. 


A YOUTHFUL FOLLY. 


Tue time has been when eaqh fair face - 
Could cause my heart.a glow, 

And when I thought all womenkind 
Were angels here below. “9 = 

How time can change poor mortal man ! 
"T was twenty years ago. 


I loved her, but she proved untrue, 
..- It often happens so; _—_. , 
But my poor heart was tender still, 
And rather felt the blow. 
I only plead for my excuse, 
"T was twenty years ago. 


And now I sit and think of her, 
Of all my joy and woe, ~ 7 
And how I ever could have loved 
_ And trusted woman so. 
And what a fool I must have been 
' ome. twenty years: ago ! ar 


JUDY’S COMPLETE LOVE-LETTER WRITER. 


No. I.—From AporpHus Porgins, Esq., to Miss ARABELLA 
GUDGEON. 
Bank, 


Monday. Street, B.C. 
My ownest’ ARABELLA,—How can I write what I have to 
disclose to you—how bare to you the sore despair of my bleeding 
heart ?......But you must know it, so here——I will tell you...... 
On second thoughts, though, I won't, but enclose the infamous 
edict of my cruel, stony-hearted employers. You perceive, ownest, 
the gist or pith of it all. "Tis even thus:—Any clerk in our bank 
who commits matrimony before his income is at £150 per annum 
will be sacked. Isn't it awful, sweetest one? Whatever shall 
we do? Can we wait and pine for one another eight lone w 
years,—for you know, pet one, I'm now only at 70? Whats 
we do, my ELLA? Tell your Dotty, I beseech you. 
Yours, in despair, ADOLPHUS P. 
N.B.—You know, my Betta, that the Bank is my only income. 
You know, also, my ownest, that real love is prudent ; supposing, 
now, that with your £30 per annum we could manage, do you 
think, in the case of another little mouth (pardon my premature- 
ness, but these things do take place), that we could possibly carry 
on? I dread not any troubles and trials for myself, but think, 
think of a little frail one being exposed——but I dare not pursue 


so extremely painfal a subject. Iam sure you will see the affair 
in the same light as Your own, I fear, no longer, 
Dotty. 


No. 2.—F rom Mres Araserta Guperon To ADOLPHUS 
Porxins, Esa. 
3, Paradise Road, 
Tuesday. Clapham Rise. 

My pear Aporpnos,—~ Your letter of yesterday’s date did, 
indeed, convey to your ARABELLA most unwelcome and sad 
tidings. But why, dear A., do you allow yourself to be depressed 
so soon? You are youthful, you are strong, you can work, and 
you seem to forget the good and true old saying, ‘‘ While there 's 
life, there is hope.” For am not /, dearest Dotty, alive? and I 
romise, promise, my A., never, never to give him up; so go on 
oping as before. Do you forget that beautiful song you used to 
Bing after tea at your Aunt Emma's, looking at me so beautifully 
all the time—“ My own, my guiding star?” J, Apotpuus, J will 
be your own and guiding star, in this our first little difficulty ; so 


that she ought to accept her first offer. 


don’t be depressed any more. £110 per annum is not, I am 
aware, a large income; but recollect, I am not a vain, giddy 
young girl now, and few understand butchers better than your 
own ARABELLA. I always make my own frocks, too, and you 
won't mind eating fat sometimes (though, I know, poor Dotty, it 
doesn’t agree with you) for my sake, will you? So don't be 
depressed any longer. Let me cheer you up; and whatever may 

happen, ApoipHus, remember this—I will never desert you / 
With love (as before) and kisses (as also before) ever and 
ever, my ADOLPHUS, 
7 Yours always, till death do us part, : 
ARABELLA, 


JUDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
Tuirp QuEsTION. 
- Ought a Woman to Aocept her First Offer, or Wait t 


Younce ladies all, both great and smal], 
Hear what I have to say; 
If you love the man, when first yoncan, 4 
Accept him, don’t delay. ge 


(To the point, but why this poetry ?—Joupy. | " 


Ye gentlemen of England, 
Who live at home in ease, 
Choose ont at once a lady, 
And woo her as you please. 6 ~ 
Your duty is to wait on her, 
And, when your waiting ’s over, 
She too should wait, before she takes 
A waiter for her lover. 


_ [Spoken with spirit.—Joupy.} 


As a lady ought not to allow any offer unless she approves, it follows 
Casulsr. 


Trimox. 


[You ll do, my dear.—Jvupy. ] 


A woman should take the first offer, 

Of marriege, which a man may proffer; 
Or else she may find, to her cost, 

That her chance of marriage is lost: 
For she may wait, and wait in vain, . 
And never more be ask’d sgain. 


{This is simple, though touching.—Jopy. | 


Methinks this question is too boldly ask'd, 
Without a thought of what the heart bath mask’d 
Within itself; for love is holier reckon’d __ 
Than it should to and fro by rules be beckon’d. . 
Go, search thy heart, thou shalt the answer find: | 
Yes—if a lingering blush is left behind; 
No—if a conscious calmness fills thy mind; : 
Tell him forthwith, be he the first or seoond.—A. C. C./V. 


[Very well put, and capital sentiments. —Joupy.] 


Should a woman accept the first offer to wed ? 
The best answer would surely be “ Wait;’’ 
A first offer is apt to get into the head, 
‘But one marries in earnest, if late. 
The first love is enticing, deny it who can, 
Bat to steadfast esteem "tis a toy; 
How much better to be the sole thoaght of a man, 
Than the short-lived delight of a boy! . H. B. 
[A finely-drawn distinction this of H. B.’s.—Jupy.} 


J. WHEELER. 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


Decidedly So. 7 

M. pe FonviEL_E, who escaped from Paris in a balloon; de- 
livered a lecture in London the other day, in which he spoke 
thus :—‘* When Manomet THe Seconp besieged Constantinople in 
1453, his engineers had invented an immense gun which was to 
destroy the city; but the gun burst, and was of.:no use. The 
Prussian engineers had also an immense A Sopp . The lecturer did 
not know whether it would burst as did the great gun of Con- 
stantinople, but it would never take the city of Paris.”. The 
Great Gun referred to is, no doubt, the pious King of Prussia 
himself; and, certainly, the sooner he goes off the better. . 


A Moving Spectacle. 

Accorp1ne to the Builder, something is really going to be done 
to the Poultry at last. The value of the houses in such a situation 
is so great, that the cost of pulling them down has hitherto 
prevented any attempt to widen the thoroughfare. It is now 
proposed to move those on the south side farther-back, without 
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pulling them down. The Poultry has always been a-first-rate 
place for business; but if this project be carried out, the large 
houses there will get a pushing they little dreamed of. < ° 


Jax. 18, 1871.] 


aa An Odd One Out. a 
Amone the new novels annonnced as now ready at all the 
libraries, is one bearing the title “A Cast for a Crown,” the 
author of which takes for his motto— ; 
; ' ©T have set my life upon acast, = — a 
And I will stand the hazard of the die.” ee 
Jupy, who is as good-hearted as she is successful in literature, 
presents the author (gratis) with a valuable suggestion for his 
next book. Let him calh it “A. Toss for a Bob.” The sale 
would be sure to go up. i 


. .. . ..., ., Unfortunately too True. 

Loap Dersy, whose admirable speeches never contain a word 
sig mueh, addressing the Preston Volunteers the other day, 
said -— . 

‘* All popular movements, in a free country, have a tendency to pass 
through various stages, in no one of which do they receive exactly a strict 
measure of justice. First, they are pooh-poohed ; then, when they are 
taken up enthusiastically, a great deal more is expected of them than in 
the nature of things can be realized. Lastly, these expectations being 
disappointed, there is a reaction, and the real good they have done,' and 
are doing, is scarcely rated at ita true value.” 

This is well put. Whatever rating there is, the Volunteers 
themselves come in fer: they are taxed first and rated afterwards. 


Don’t Believe It. | 

Tr is said that Mr. Scupamore has at the Post Office a ne 
telegraphic instrument, by which he reckons to send messages at 
the rate of sixty words per minute. This instrument is to be 
tried at the Houses of Parliament at the opening of the session. 
Certain persons (who ought to know Juby‘s sisters better) 
insinaste that this much-talked:of and much-talking ingtrument 


is only-—a lady clerk!. For shame! | 


Tha A seg, S Patent ‘Enough. Siete . 
THE Melbourne Argus reports that a certain Captain W. H. 
Fitzczratp has taken steps to patent a new gun and gn . 
carriage, and an engine of the mitrailleuse sort, called “ The 
Annihilator,” which will enable a few men to maintain a discharge 
equal toa whole army. The Captain has done the right thing, 
and Jupy wishes him joy at the Patent Office. When an inventor 
‘< takes steps,” he is sure to get orer somebody! . 


| A Fact for “Notes and Queries.” 

Tere has been, a8 Jupy's readers are aware, a goodly supply 
of Christmas books this season, none of which, however, of course 
(Jupy never blows her own trumpet, and states this fact, as the 
mendacious telegrams say, under all reserve), approach in merit 
her own sparkling twopennyworth. But see how the all-pervad- 
ing plym-pudding makes its influence felt: even these works are 
reviewed by all the dailies under the head of “Current Litera- 


ture.” + —_—ata : ; 
War to the Knife. ) 

In the coming session, according to Mr. TREVELYAN, we are 
going to have “a rigid inquiry into the whole of the military sys- 
tem,’ and an on “the dual goverament of the army.” 
Thig is.an agé-of change, and: no one to-day knows what will 
happen to-morrow... Bat Mr. Trevs.yan.may rely on this: those 
who are concerned in the dual government will fight it out. 


H 
‘ —— The: Reason Why. 
Tw-‘an article on Novelty, the Court Circular wants.to know— 
‘* Efow comes it that what we admire now will be regarded with indif- 
ference or disgust a year hence? The swelling crinoline worn admiringly 
-by our wives and daughters two of three years ago, if assurtred now, would 
provocative of mirth; and it is only reasonable to expéct that the 
umbrella cases, with trains to them, into which women now put themselves, 
will hereafter excite as much ridicule as any costume of the past to be 
found in long-forgotten magazines of fashion.’”’ De a, Sew Y ae 
The C. C. evidently doesn’t see the analogy between the ribs 
; Of an umbrella and the other rile which grace Engligh house- 
holds. ae 


a . ‘Wasting Time. . : 
Ar Rheims, according to the Prussian regulations, no one is 
allowed to go about the streety in the evening without-a lantern. 
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It is: difficult to understand what this is for. If it be in imitation 
of Diocgnss, the citizens are wasting their pains: the Prussians — 

ae ‘been at Rheims too long for there to be any. honest men 
e ; ! es : 


’ Brayvo, Odger! | 
In the procession to be got up to welcome M. Jurzs Favre to 
London, and arranged—Heaven save the mark !—under the aus- 
pices of Messrs, Opcrr & Co., there is to be carried a “union jack 
covered with muddy footprints, to show what has been done by 


the Prussians. at Duelair,” and close by is to be an inscription, 


“The flag which braved a: thousand years.” Most people under- 
stand that it is “‘ the battle and the breeze” which has been braved: 
but what matters sense when people are going to demonstrate ? 


.AN APPEAL TO JOHN BULL. 
(See Canroor.) 
Gon sete tee r 
en as day for melting charity. 
King Henry IV. Part TI. Act iv. Sc. 4. - 
THE pomp of warfare and the trumpet’s bray, 
The laurel-wreath, the victor’s proud award— 
All such-like themes with us have had their day, 
And now ’tis time to touch on Pity's chord. 
Think of the brave enduring all their, worstings, 
Think of the starving, and unloose your purse-strings. 


From France there comes a piteous call for aid, 
_ A shriek of anguish, and a moan of pain; ‘ 
A cry for alms to England has been madé, 
To feed the starving—not t' avenge the slain; 
Let Charity its willing off ‘rings send there ; 
If it begins at home, it neednt end there. 
Give them in Pity’s name—not swords and guns— 
Clothes to the naked, to the starving food ; 
Remember they have given husbands—sons, 


-o.-. .Withonta murmur, for their eourttry’s:-good.-- - -- - 


_ Give them in Pity's name—save, from starvation. .... || 
_ The seatter'd remnant of a noble nation. 


yp ett ee 


SWEETLY PREITY STORIES FOR THE YOUNG AND GUILELESS. 
; No. 00;003. * 

THERE was, once & t, big girl, who was ve-ry vain, and she 
sav-ed up her qn ey iaiid bought a thing’ call-ed a chig-non, to 
stick up-on her head. You nev-er saw such a thing as ;it was, 
with pads, and puffs, and plaits, and coils, and such like—un-less, 
as is pro-ba-ble, you wear one your-self—and it was fas-ten-ed on 
by thir-ty-one hair-pins. | . 

Well, though she look-ed very fine with’ this up-on her head, 
she was net real-ly hap-py, be-cause she knew it was sil-ly and 
wrong, and she knew it was sil-ly and wrong be-cause all the 
young la-dies she knew, who could not af-ford to buy one them- 
selves, said so. One day, when she was walk-ing a-broad, a big 
bird saw this chig-non, and thought it would make a nice nest, 
so he flew down sud-den-ly and then flew a-way with it; and 


_ ev-er-y-bo-dy laugh-ed very much, ex-cept the vain girl, and sho 
' did not.’ But as she had no more mon-ey to buy an-oth-er, she 


‘said she did not care, and that she thought they were nas-ty ug-ly 
things. After this she was much hap-pi-er, and I think, in the 
end, she mar-ri-ed very well, and had a large fam-i-ly. 

Morat.—Good girls should not:en-vy oth-er girls’ chig-nons, if 
they can’t af-ford to buy one of their own; and, per-haps, it 
would be wi-ser_if all boys and girls (but more par-ti-cu-lar-ly 
old boys) re-frain-ed from ri-di-cul-ing new fash-ions, be-cause it 
is just poa-si-ble to get ti-red of the pret-ti-ness of the same 
girl, how-ev-er pret-ty she is, and a lit-tle change is not al-ways 
a bad thing. . | 


| SPUPIERINGS FROM JUDY'S PEN. 


A Query For ParrosopnErs.—Is it not sometimes the case, that when 


_ the guard of a train calls out, ‘‘Right in front,” you are in reality left 


behind ? 
Tux Light of Love—Moonshine. 
A Mrney-taste Action—Giving a poor family a Christmas dinner. 
Wuat theatre is like the marriage of Princess Louise with the Margcis 
or Lorn {+—The New Royal-tie. 
EnoxisH Temporary Madness—Ger-mania. ==: 
Tux Bitter Bnd—The Bass relief of next morning, 
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3. New, the sort of service the Little Fat Man 1. There were once a very Tall Man and a Little Fat Man, 
wanted of his friend was of this sort; and he 
was rather hoavg, was the Little Fat Man. | 
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5. And at last, all of a sudden, the 
Tall Man gave way, and loft the Little 
Fat Man dangling. 


SON 


a. 
a 
. 


} : gan 
_ whe waro sworn friends ; and the Little Fat Man asked the said.to himself, “It's all very fine of ‘you, up 


very Tall Man to help him in a Love Affair. there, but. how would you like to be made a 
ee | ig " gtep-laider of ?” . 


SWAN 


Aft 


6. Then the Little Man fell down, and waxed very wroth, and kicked . 
the Tall Man while his head was turned. 


8. After which he easily climbed »p the wall, 
and began making love to the Little Man’s 
Lady : and the saddest part of the story ia this, 
that she did not object, but ieee ith the 
Tall Man in ridiculing the Little Man from a 
height, a i eBittls Marishook both 
his fiste ‘a and-vowed a-great deal of 
7. At which the Tall Man waxed wroth also, and kicked the Little Fat vengeance, and took hie departure ; and nothing 
a ce ie BB aks PR has since transpired—ouly the two friends are 
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For Goopnkss’ SAKE, ALEXANDER, DON'T GO ON SO DREADFUL IMPETUOUS, OR YOU'LL PULL ME OFF MY LEGs. 


THE ONLY JONES. 


Honourep Ma’am,—Of all | 
the theatres in London, | 
the most refined*and deli- | 
cate and delightful enter- 
tainment is surely that 


provided at the Prince of | 


Wales’. It would seem as 


though the master-hand had | 


lost some of its power since 
it wrote the charming little 


comedy of Ours, which in 


its revived form is running | 


so successful a career just 
now at the little theatre off 
the Tottenham Court Road. 
But there is nothing sur- 
prising in its success, for the 
point of the revival is, that 
it is just about twice as 
good as the original. I would 
rather have seen Miss 
LARKIN or Mrs. Buckiye- 
HAM Wuitk in Miss Le 
THIERE's part, perhaps; 
but Mr. Hare is as won- 
derful as ever; and, above 
all, we have Mr. Bancrort 
in the character originally 
played by Mr. J. CLarxr. 
Mr.Ciarkr is a very clever 
comedian, and has been told 
So pretty frequently by cer- 
tain members of the Press, 
so the Onty Jonzs’s little 
mite is superfiuous; but I 
have been told the part was 
originally written for Mr. 
Sorurrn. Now, imagine 
Mr. Cuarke being cast for 


& part written for Mr. So- | 
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FROM THE HORSE GUARDS. 


A recent General Order makes it imperative that all Officers should be able to Draw. 
That energetic young Officer, Cornet DaNGuE, therefore, takes a few Lessons. 


THERN! I can’t believe it. 
At any rate, at last it has 
fallen into the right hands, 
and the result is a really 
masterly performance in 
Mr. Banorort’s very best 
manner. As to Miss Marir 
Witton, she is delightful, 
of course; and Mr. CoLLetTr 
very good indeed. You 
must take your country 
cousins there, Ma’am, at the 
earliest opportunity — or, 
rather, send them to the 
pantomime, and slip off to 
a stall at the Prince of 
Wales’ by yourself. 

What, in the name of 
Goodness, Ma’am, do they 
mean by going on as they 
do at the Opera Comeek ? 
Why don't they play operas, 
or change the name? Was 
DeJAZET an opera comeek ? 
Not very comeek, poor old 
lady ! as farasI saw. And 
Found Drowned — what's 
that ? Perhaps that is an 
opera, and Mr. Rowe is 
the leading tenor. I have 
not been lately, so I cannot 
say how the business is; 
but I can’t help thinking 
there are two tremendous 
errors about this house. 
No. 1 is the name, and 
No. 2 the absence of a pit ; 
but there—I never built a 
theatre myself, so I don’t 
know for certain. 


Tue ONLY Jonas. 
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A Little War Song. 


TueERE came three Mortals from the West, 
Three Mortals hale and strong, 

And they all swore that fair Alsace 
Should unto them belong. 


The first was very grey and wise, 
The second previous sly, 

The third was always turning up 
To HIcaven his sharp old eye. 


The first built on his warlike craft, 
The second on his snares, 

The third announced to Europe he 
Depended on his prayers. 


Vor Biswarck donn'd his uniform, 
Von Mortke he drew his sword, 
While Pious WiLutam raised his orbs, 

And prayed unto the Lorb! 


They rain‘d their shells on hospitals ; 
They fired on flags of truce ; 

They taught the world that war may be 
Onc horrible abuse. 


And then they sat, and reckon’d o’er 
The many fields they'd won ; 
Bismarck and Motrke grew young again 
While thinking of the fun; 
While Wirxram traced the ruin'd towns 
His conquering foot had trod, 
Counted the myriads he had slain, 
And offer'd thanks to Gop! 


“WAR!” 
(As seen from the Stalls of the St. James's.) 


ScENE—The Stalls. Trwe— A few minutes before 8 P.M. 
Orchestra tuning up vigorously. People taking their seats, 
** how-doing”’ Gina. opening playbills and opera-glasses ; 
general buzz of curiosity and anticipation going on. Orchestra 
Jintshes up; people subside into their seats quickly; then 


Curtain up on Act I. 


Lavy (who «doesn’t go much to theatres, looking at bill), to her 
Hvussanp (an habitué). Oh! Ropertson—ah! (reflectively). Now, 
isn’t that the man who writes for the Prince of Wales's ? 

Hessanpb (qrumpily). Rather! Why, we've—or J have—come 
here expressly on purpose to see the first original comedy he’s 
written out of Tottenham Street. 

Lavy (innocently). Out of Tottenham Street? Bless me! did 
he then write all the others in such a low part of the town ? 

Husbanb. Oh, bother! dv let me hear what’s going on. 
ScenE—‘ Before the Wedding.” Lawn in front of Mr. A. W. 

Youneo’s Ilouse at Sevenoaks. Enter two ArtFrcL Youne 
Lapvies, zn Bonnets. 

First Critica Hanitvé to 2np Ditto. Eh? H'm—Bon- 

nets! Why these bonnets? Country garden—no party—hey ? 


Enter two more ARTFUL Youna LADIES, in ttco more Bonnets. 


Finst C. H. to 2nv Ditto. Hallo! more bonnets? Seven- 
oaks must be a doosid fash’nable place, hey ? 

First Artrce Youna Lapy (qushingly). Oh, shouldn't I just 
like to be going to be married, too! 

Srconn A. Y. L. (gushingly). And shouldn't I too! How nice / 

Tuinpv A. Y. L. (also with much gush). Ob, shouldn't J like 
to bea bride! oh! ! (73 quite carried away by her feelings.) 

Fourtn A. Y. L. (with a@ combination of the gush of all 
three). Nay. Zshould like to be THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM, Too! 

Iinst A. Y. L. (more gushing than ever). Oh, how nice to 
marry a soldier! 

Seconn A. Y. L. (ditto). Yes, and a horse-soldier, too! 

Army Maw (iho has dropped inwith several“ other fellows from 
the tag” to see the piece) to his Frrexp. I say, you know, why 
does she call a fellow in a cavalry regiment a * horse-soldier ?” 

“RIEND (pondering). Don't know, I'm shaw. 


Enter Miss Brovan as Heroine: then, Tera, the‘ “* Horse- 
Sonprer.” Brelling-and-cooing business, Lunch, and speech- 
making by the ArtrtL Youne Lapiges. Lverybhody getting 
very jolly and comfortable. German Song by Mr. Youne 
French Ditto by M. Nertann. Letter now brought in, and 
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footlights turned daien a little, to suit its contents, The 

** HORSE-SOLDIER” ts sunnoned away to defend his natire 

land. J:xreitement ! dIysteries !!) Kissing!!! Agony Lif! 

TABLEAU. Curtacn down on Act I 
Army May to Frienp. Ain't much about the War, is there ? 
Evperty Lapy (with curls) to (presumably) Husapann (with 
palpable wig). But where's my dear Mrs. Joun Woop? 

Huspanpn (consulting bill). Oh! she isn't in it at all. 

IEnperty Lavy. But I came on purpose to see her. Why 
didn't they put her in it--she’s so cheerful always, and makes 
me laugh so? Well, then, I won't come again till they have put 
her in it. 

Huspnanp (apologetically), But there isn't any part for her. 

Experry Lapy (losing her temper). Then why didn't ‘they 
make one for her while they were abou tit ’ 


Curtain up on Act Il.—Scene—A Churchyard near Sedan. The 
‘‘ Tlonse-SoLDIER” zn foreground, very wounded, The GAt- 
LANT CoLonen fending him, Much mournful music. Mourn- 
ful Ststers oF Mercy passing to and fro without taking the 
slightest notice of the wounded one. Groans of the wounded, 
and despair of GALLANT COLONEL. Enter Mr. Youna, tn 
capital heath: with red-cross on his arm, as doctor. Mutual 
recognition, Speeches and arguments, Enter Hrroinr. More 
recognitions. More speeches and arguments. None of them, 
however, attempt to doctor the wounded one, though he groans 
and staggers a good deal. DocroR YouNG don’t even go near 
him. More mournful music and SISTERS OF CHARITY. GAL- 
LANT CoLoNneEL, after many more speeches and arguments with 
DocTror YOUNG, goes soe eee out of his mind, Guns fire. 
Bugle sounds. Wounded one comes back from the Church, 
where he hus been tuken to be married, instead of having his 
wound dressed, to die. Slow music. Final convulsions of 
wounded one, and TABLEAU. Curtain down on Act II. 

Army Man to Frienp (practically). I say, you know, why 
doose didn't they try and doctor the poor chap, instead of carry- 
ing him off and marrying him” 

Frienp. Well, I suppose she thought a dead husband better 
than none at all. But there ain't much about the War, is there ? 
Mr. O’Connor might have painted that lot without goin’ to 
Sedan, eh? Very pretty scene, though 
Curtain up on Act III.—Scenze— The Lavon in front of Mr. 

Youna’s House at Sevenoaks, as before. 

Youna Lavy to Her Aretancen (looking at title of the Act). 
What does this mean—List ? . 

Her Arriancep (looking at bill). Oh! the list of killed and 
wounded, you know (as tf just having made a@ discovery). He 
was wounded and killed, you know. 

Enter the GALLANT COLONEL, very pale and uneasy. 

Youne Lapy (quickly). But the father hasn’t got on a hat- 
band. Why, then, his son can't be dead? 

Her Arrrancen (triumphantly). No, but he’s got on black 
what-d’-ye——clothes, you know, and black gloves. 

Enter Mr. Lionet Broven. Much comic business, and delight 
of Gallery. Mr. Broves feels his way—Gallery ee him. 
Enter HEROINE, tr a most becoming black dress, which sets off 
her fair hair charmingly, reading ‘* In Memoriam.” 

GALLANT Cotonet (tuhing up “In Afemoriam,” and tenderly). 
Olivays de zame. : 
(In Memoriam,” hotcever, looks very clean and new, and doesn’t 

keep open at all easily, IEROINE smiles sadly.) 

GALLANT CoLoneL (continuing, and tenderly, as before). You 
vill takes me out vor a Jeetel valks in ze gardens, vill you not ? 

Heroine (smiling sadly, as before). Certainly (puts down “ In 
Memoriam,” which shuts up of its own accord directly). 

More comic business, nove, by Mr. Brocen, and delight of Gallery. 

Enter the dead “‘Horse-Sorprer,”’ looking very tell. Very long 
recoqnition-business between all parties interested. At last 
TABLEAU. Curtain down on Last ACT. 

Army Man to Frienp. Doosid little about the war in it ° 

Ecperty Lapy to Huspanp (presumably), Why didn't they 
put my dear Mrs. Woop in it? 

Youne Lapy (blowing ker nose, to Her Arrtancen). So, she has 
her husband, after all ?...... Oh. Henry! (Afuch affection after- 
wards, when putting on her cloak, and durtng cab home.) 

First CriricaL Hapitcr. Youn very good, and the Frenci 
Cotonrt excellent, in parts. Miss Broucn hardly strong enough. 

Srconp Dinto. Yes; let’s go and get some supper. 


FinaL TABLEAU. 
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PICTURES FROM THE PLAYHOUSES. 

No. 3.—The Ballet-Girl. 
Lookep at from one point of view, the Ballet-Girl is an ethereal 
being. much given to tripping on one leg at a time, with the corre- 
sponding arm extended. To soft music she seems, perhaps, to trip 
inore heavily; but at all times she is of a gauzy, floaty, book- 
musliny nature, very charming to look upon when fully grown, 
though in early youth a trifle angular, perhaps, and red about the 
elbow. 

The steps of the ballet-girl appear to the uninitiated to be few 
in number. and her object in life limited to grouping, wreathing, 
and entwining herself in graceful twirls and evolutions round the 
principal dancer—a foreign lady, with a hard smile and boldly- 
arched eyebrows—whom in her heart of hearts she must secretly 
detest for pushing herself so forward. But, apart from a few 
trifling jealousies, to which even fairy-land is liable, the ballet- 
girl seems to lead a joyous life, and has lots to laugh and chatter 
about to the young lady on either side of her. 

Looked at from another point of view, the ballet-girl is a less 
romantic young person, given to the porterage of parcels or pack- 
aves, or black leather bags, and loudly voluble upon the details of 
her domestic economy, and that of her mamma and sisters. 

If she can possibly manage it, she lives a long distance from 
the theatre, and goes home, when the performance is over, by the 
‘bus or ‘the Underground, and she and her private affairs occupy 
a considerable portion of the attention of the other occupants of 
the vehicle. 

Just about this period of the year the ballet-girl has, com- 
paratively speaking, a good deal of her own way behind the 
scenes, being—particularly at the large theatres—so important 
an item in the entertainment, that though she looks upon herself 
as a bullied and ill-used person, she has a tolerably easy time of 
it, all things considered. 

The age at which ballet-girlhood may be said to cease is uncer- 
tain. Not unfrequently, through the favour of the stage manager 
and ballet-master, quite ancient specimens of animated anatomy 
figure in the front row, while the young and good-looking are 
squeezed far away in the background. 

This is because the old hands “‘ know their business ” (the one- 
leg trick before alluded to), and they lead the rest, and give the 
ballet-master less trouble. As far as the public is concerned, it 
knows nothing about the matter. One-leg, or the other, is all the 
same to the public, as long as it is shapely ; but the manager knows 
best, and so the ancient ability comes to the front; and perhaps 
the result is better for us, if less gratifying. 


WRONGHEADED ESSAYS. 
No. 3—ON WHATSHERNAME PRODGERS. 
By a Cabman. 
Wuat I says is, It sarves her jolly well right, and ought to be 
® warnin’ to the likes of her that won't pay right up without a 
murmur, whatsoever you axes ‘em. Talk of proper fares indeed ! 
If it’s to come to that, that a cabman’s only to get his proper 
fare, what’s to be the end on it? | 

She knew precious well, or she ought to have done, that she 
must get the worst of it at a police court. O' course, nobody gets 
into a cab and supposes they ’re going to have a mile out on you 
for sixpence. I should rather like to see any one try it on with 
me. When a party takes a cab, he makes his mind up to some- 
thing like a shilling over what it's put down in the books, and's 
glad to get off so cheap. 

We don't want none of your right-fare business, thank you, 
nor the sort that pays it—which it's precious seldom they takes 
a cab at all, being afraid of getting into a row, and being sum- 
moned if they make a mistake. What they does I don’t know, 
but [ should think takes a ’bus or steps it. 

For my part, I’m jolly glad, as I said afore, WHATSHERNAME ‘8 
got it hot. I hope, too, as I said afore, it'll be a warnin.’ 


IN THE DRESS CIRCLE AT COVENT GARDEN. 


TreRE were four English gentlemen, who once upon a time 

Went to Covent Garden Theatre for to see the Pantomime. 

Seventy small children to the theatre went also, 

With some one who had treated them to sit there in a row ; 

But these four English gentlemen pull’d very lengthy faces, 

When some one, for the children's sake, ask’d them to change their places. 

And they said they wouldn't do it, and they didn’t do it. ‘Then 

Folks said, “‘ How could you think they would? They’re English 
gentlemen ?”’ 
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JUDY'S LIBRARY TABLE. 


Rverrsopy knows what an acquisition for a small tea-party is the fanny 
gentleman who can do tricks. Anybody can bea funny gentleman and 
do tricks for the small charge of four and-sixpence. That is to say, he 
has only got to send to Mr. Horren for Frank BetLew’s Art of ‘ Amusing: 
a Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades, in- 
tended to Amuse Everybody, and enable all to Amuse Everybody Else.”’ 
Now is the time—now, or never ! 

Jupy has had the first monthly part of a new lady’s paper sent to her. 
It is called ‘* Wedding Bells,” and is certainly a marvel of cheapness. 
There are over two hundred columns of varicd reading and numerous 
illustrations, while are added, by way of gratis supplements, two coloured 
pictures, a coloured fashion plate, and a plain one, a full-size pattern of 
the ‘‘new jacket,” four pages of music, No. 1 of a thrilling story called 
‘¢The Cottage Girl,” and a cheque entitling the owner to participate in a 
prize-drawing for wedding-rings, watches, silk dresses, and sewing- 
machines. If this is not eightpennyworth, Jupy would like to know 
what is, 


‘“ WHEN THE WEATHER BREAKS.” 


WHEN WinTER lays his icy hand 
On meadow, road, and river, 

And the one fecling in the land 
Is Universal Shiver; 

When toes are chill’d, and nose is numb, 
And every digit aches,— 

We cry, “ When shall we warm become? 
Why—“ When the weather breaks ”! 


When Frost has gone his way again, 
Then THaw makes his début ; 

And what with Siusx and SLeEeEt and Rarn, 
One's pains begin anew ; 

One thinks, as o'er the road one flits, 
Collecting mud in flakes, 

“THaw beats his rival into fits 
Whene’er ‘ the weather breaks’”! 


Ah, when it breaks! That’s just the point: 
It’s that, as you will sce, 

Which puts the best plans out of joint: 
When's that event to be ? 

Is fortune yours, and failure mine ? 
Or do J win the stakes ? 

To which side will the luck incline, 
Eh, ‘“‘ When the weather breaks ” ? 


When will that Ship, which all these years 
We've pictured ’mid the foam, 
Now buoy'd with hopes, now swamp’d with fears— 
When will that Ship come Home ? 
And what’s the freight which o'er the sea 
From far-off shores she takes? 
Will she reach port, our Argosie ? 
P'rhaps—** When the weather breaks"! 


When will our fogs all clear away, 
And London skies be seen? 

When shall we mean just what we say, 
And say just what we mean? 

When shall we all be wise and good, 
And never make mistakes, 

But act precisely as we should ? 
Well—‘ When the weather breaks.” 


When will the workhouse rather reck 
Of Refuve than of Gaol? 

When shall I cease to risk my neck 
Whene’er I ride by rail? 

When will poor children good be taught 
For their own wretched sakes ? 

When shall we all feel as we ought ? 
Why—* When the weather breals.” 


And, by the bye, when will Old 
Say, Bismanck—get his due ? 

When tales war correspondents tell, 
Be, just a trifle, true ? 

When will mankind be virtuous, 
And yet “ have ale and cakes ” ? 

Ah, like enough it won't be thus 
Until—*‘ the weather breaks "’! 
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1. One day Mr. Wrure ces did a little | . 

bit of gardening, and took a little nap } ‘ 9, Mr. POrFLes, instead, took a little nap 

afterwards in the garden. after dinner in-doors, and then thought he 
would go and garden & little bit. 
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3, Now, thore wasn't a kinder-hearted goul alive than Porrces: yet, when 4. Yet faa from bis beart was the desire to cause pain to this harmlees, 
bat was more natural than that though repulsive reptile. Luckily there was & jadder handy, by which he 
could climb to the top of bis neighbour's wall and drop it over the 


he found a caterpillar eating his cabbage 
he should desire to remove the caterp in question from his destructive 
other side. 
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. Wait till I get 
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6 ‘Now, sir ” 
he said, in a voice 
ef thunder, when 
he had got up. 


and Defendant in the action, which 


9. Hero are the Plaintiff 
and all about 4 Cate: pillar! 


cost two hundred pounds, 
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DETECTIVE SMITH. 
Another Communication. 
Mr. EpiTor, Solomon's Avenue, Drury Lane. 

Sir, —I write these few lines from a sick bed (I am sick, not the bed). 
Directually my identity was identificated I was set at liberty and reached 
home. I will not refer in any way to the shabby manner in which you 
have treated me, and the disgracefull letters you have cirkilated in the 
collums of your paper, but this I will say, a more honester zealusser (that 
looks like a furren word, don’t it ?) officer than me seldom lived, and rather 
than relinq- (how do you spell ‘‘ quich ’’ ?) the solution (not, sir, gin-and- 
water, as you might put it—I mean, put the solution, not the gin-and-water) 
of the Bankside, or rather, as every one now knows by Mr. Epwarps’s 
letter, ‘‘The Stamford Street Mystery,” I will foller it “gratis free ! ! 
Nay, moreover, I will say prior before that, I will sift it to the cellar ! 

I will now tell you how it is I am thusly :—On Tooseday I went as 
usual to take my watch (no, sir, not to the pawnbroker’s, as you would 
put it—I mean, put i to me; that is, put it—the watch ; but let that 
pass—I wander). I had not been there more than sixty-six or seven 
minits when I see two men steal down the area of the house next to the 
mysterious ones. Now thinking, as a officer should who is up to his work, 
that the entrance to the closed houses should be through the inhabbitted 
one, I follered and got (without them seeing me) into the house along 
with the two coves. j 

They went straite to a small kitchin underground, and I remaned ont- 
side the kitchin door. 

There were two women in the kitchin! Presently one of the men says, 
‘¢ Jim, now ’s your time,” and went to a door on the left. 

Regardless of the two I rushed fourth, and said, ‘“‘ Your time has come”’: 
ten minits to eleven. 

He said, ‘‘ Allo, me-old geranium, who are you?” when one of the 
wimmin says, ‘‘ It’s him as been hanging about here so much lately.’’ 

‘*Oh, is it?’’ says one of the coves. ‘‘ Well, I’ll just lay him up for you 
a bit,” and with that the two ruffians (who are two butcher chaps come 
after the servants) sets to and gives me sich a bruising as I never had 
afore. 

Now, sir, are you not agoing to avenge me? I will consider myself 
avenged if you will forward two weeks’ salary. Yours, from a sick bed—I 
mean a sick in bed. Wiuuiax SirH. 

P.S.—Please look over my spellin’. 


JUDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
TuHrep QUESTION. 
Ought a Woman to Accept her First Offer, er Wait! 


Twar a bird in the hand is worth two in the tree, 
May suit some girls, who are by stern necessity 
Themselves into a matrimonial sea obliged to dash: 
But to one whom I love, and with whom I would mate, 
For whom I’d work early, for whom I’d work late, 
I'd say, if I could, I’d rather first watt myself with cash. 
HiGHLAND Lassi£. 


(This is the girl for Jopy. As soon as you are weighted, my 


dear, I've such a nice nephew ready for you! ] 


If he has not lived in lodgings, 
If he loves his mother dearly, 
If he has some rare belongings, 
And a moderate income yearly. 
If he’s neither slow nor fast, miss, 
To his sisters if he’s kind, 
You may hope his love will last, miss, 
And may let him know your mind.—Otuy Trer. 
[Yes, this style of young man ought to answer. Pot him 
early —Jupy. | 
Dear Jupy,—A great deal of rnbbish has, and no doubt will be, written 
about this question, “Ought a Woman to Accept her First Offer, or Wait ?” In 
my opinion, Jupy, the proper answer can be given without writing a book 
about it. The common-sense view of the question is simple : if the woman 
entertains a decided preference for the man who makes her the offer, then, 
say, she ought to accept, and be very glad indeed that she has the 
chance of doing so,and for this reason it is ten to one if ever she has a 
decided preference for ay body else; but if her heart should prove capri- 
clous, and again cause her to have a preference for somebody, it is more 
then one thousand to one if the object of her second decided preference 
ever make her an offer. If she has not this decided preference, then, for 
goodness sake, let her wait, for she had much better be shot, or live and 
dye an old maid, then mary somebody she does nct care for. 
If you print this next week, please put the stops in. I enclose my 


card. You can send the volame when it suits your own convenienoe. 


I am, oe truly, HoPEFUL. 
P.S.—If it is all the same to you, instead of the vol., you can send 


what yon consider the fair value of it in stamps. H. 


[Lhe name of Hopgrut is well chosen, but the aspirant seems 


to mistake Jupy for a comic publication —Jupy. ] 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 
N.B.—All intending competitors for Jupy'’s Third Prize, must 


Send in their verses next week, at the latest. 
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ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


Hooray ! 
_A pespatcn from Paris per balloon says :—‘‘ We have had no 
igeon for the last eighteen days, and the anxiety to obtain news 
om without is very strong. But,” the writer goes on, “news or 
no news, the resolve to hold out has not one whit abated.” From 
this it is apparent, that although they have no pigeons, the 
Parisians are still in first-rate feather, and have no lack of pluck. 


Very Like-a-Bull. 

Siz R. Pawxrore has decided the case of the French cab e, 
which was seized under a supposititious breach of international 
law, = easy Messieurs les Prussiens. This is as it should be. No 
sensible man could have any doubt as to the result. Contraband 
of war, in spite of Count Beansrorrr's “ benevolent neutrality,’’ 
was in this case found to be not (h)appily-cable ! 


THE VACANT SEAT. 


(See CARTOON.) 


‘‘ Tae European Conference on the Troaty of 1856 began on Tuesday. Austria, 
Italy, Prussia, Russia, and Turkey wore present, in the persons of their respec- 
tive resident representations at tho English Court. England and Austria aro 
making joint earnest representatives to induce the French Government to ac- 
credit an Envoy;to tho Conference.” 

The Powers meet for grave deliberation, 

One seat remains untenanted—one nation 
Alone is absent—lives, yet makes no sign ; 
France, once so powerful, lies mute and dumb, 

Press’d fast beneath the cruel iron thumb— 
Of Witi1aM the Divine. 


And yet that seat, at the confabulation, 
Must have a tenant in imagination— 

To him who led his army o’er the Rhine— 
A tenant, ghastly, bloody, sombre, grim, 
Pointing th’ accusing finger full at him— 

At Wiis the Divine. 


Unseen by others, it takes up its station, 
Sternly demands, in silence, reparation 
For cruel wrongs, ’neath which a people pine, 
Gazing at him with horror, loathing, hate— 
At him who made a fair land desolate— 
At Wru1ax the Divine. 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


A GgxeERaL, when writing to one of his officers, should never sign him- 
self ‘*‘ Yours to command.” It looks conceited. 

VERY proper advice to an angler, who had been working hard to catch a 
fish, and had stood at the same spot three consecutive hours—‘*‘ Hook it |” 

A Vesset of Wrath—A man-of-war. 

A Man who sees a battle from a balloon is generally a high-witness. 

Tau Thames Embankments, when completed, are going to be called the 
JoHN Bot.-vards. 

A Sone the English ought to Sing—‘* Le Sang des Prusses.”” 

A Satvsg for a Whipped Garotter—Sarve him right. 

A Frimxp of Jupy writes to say, ‘‘ A rich gentleman has just died and 
left some arms and a leg, I see (legacy), to the wounded in the War. I 
only hope that those who have lost a limb will take advantage of this 
gentleman’s liberality.” 

An AnomMALy.—The title of Mr. Rosertson’s new piece is ‘* War.” 

ANOTHER ANOMALY.—The warmest thing is frieze. 

A Universat Act Drop—Soda-and-brandy. 

A Man we are sure to Meet this Weather—TnawLsy. 

A Brrp’s-zYE Visw.—WILLS, through a cloud of his own tobacco. 

Tany say that that irrepressible American, Gzorer Francis, has found 
out another method of setting the Thames on fire. Surely not by the aid 
of Train-oil. 

Oxz would have thought that, as the rest of Europe could not poasibly 
spare Paris, it ought to have made Prussia do so, at any rate. 

A Reaviar Nuisance—Quarter-day. 

To WaTCHMAKERS.—How many carats go to a moderately-sized gold 
turnip ? 

Way is it almost impossible to believe that the Prussians have sunk six 
English ships in the Seine !—Because they must be in Seine if they have 
done it. 


IMPORTANT! 
Next week, look out for Taz Drop Scenes or Lonpon. 
Aunt Marti next week. 
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Unprincipled Cousin. 
THAN THAT TO Dress DOLLY WITH ? 


FASHION. 


SLICE OFF THAT. 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD. 
Bloggins. 
Workinc Man? 


Elector (pointing to Curate). 
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Wuat, won't Nursy GIVE A Bir MORE Stu FY 
THERK, DON'T CRY, MABEL—THERE'S 


Ma’s BuvurE SILK HANGING UP IN THR SPARE ROOM. WE CAN CUT A 


LADIES WEAR THEIR Dresses SHORT NOW. 


Hautito, Guv’nex! Hopgs as'now rou Works FoR Tuk 


YES, AND THERE HE GoEs ! 
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| “SWEET WOMAN’S SYMPATHY. 
| On, rr’s 

| Paris (sob), BUT WHERE AM I TO GET My [outs 
| Tunes PROM (sob) NEXT Sgason, [ SHOULD LIKE TO KNOW ? 
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A WEIGHTY QUESTION. 
lst Juvenile Politician. 
SHUNS DON’T RaIse# THE SIEGE OF Paris ? 
2nd Ditie. No! 
lst Ditto. 
IT WITH. 


AND GLOVES 
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I say, Brut, Do You KNoW WHY THEM PROO- 


’Cos THEY AIN'T gor NOTHIN’ Bra ENOUGH | Mg Lier 
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ALL VERY WELL (sob) TO TALK ABOUT NOT FEELING FOR POOR 
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J METAMORPHOSES, BY A MANIAC. 


| MA A 


Here's an Awful Warning / This Greedy Old Glutton became a Regular Pig before he had finished. 


MUFKINS ‘fIN TAILS.” 


This is Morxiss's Mamma, thinking how And this is Muvatxs's Back View on his Return—derided 
she can make him a Tail-coat out of Two This is Mureixs going abroad in by the Infant Population. Since then M.'s Mamma has 


Pairs of T—w—r. triumph in his Home-made Tail-coat, | T/Tatned. 
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134 
THE END OF POTTER. - a 


I reaty felt quite sorry fur Porter when I saw his name in the 
Gazette, although I never spoke a single word to the man in all 
my life. 

Porrer kept a public house, and I lived next door to him, that 
is to say, I lived in the next house that was built; but there was 
a large yap occupied only by foundations between Potrrr's house 
and mine. Ours was a rising neighbourhood, and we did a good 
deal in the way of foundations, without getting any further. 

The persons who manage these things projected squares and 
crescents on a large scale; but, while I remained in the neigh- 
bourhoad, the idea had not got beyond the preliminary sketch in 
Water-colours at the house a-cnts. . 

We were all very sanguiue in our suburb. For myself, I 
think the principal reason: I got married was because the house 
rent was so cheap, and the railway 80 handy, to bring me into 
the City of a morning. 

PotTrER was very sanguine. Potrfr’s house was, as it were, 
the last one before you came to the country. Beyond Porter's 
lay a howling waste of brick fields. 

Nobody in a general way had any earthly occasion to pass 
by Porres’s, and you made a Special journey if you wanted to go 
to Porren’s, up an unpaved road. 

But I suppose Potrer had an idea that when the yet unbuilt 
squares and crescents were in a flourishing condition, that his 
house would occupy a central position in our suburb. Unfortu- 
nately, though, they never were built. 

Porrer’s premises had what the advertisements call a com- 
manding froutage, and all that stucco could du for Porter it 
liad done, even to coming off again in large patches through the 
damp. 

Poor Potter! I felt for him when T saw the blaze of gas he 
had on of a night, with nothing but a strong draught (atmospheric) 
and a chapped barmaid with lank ringlets upon the premises. 
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I recollect distinctly the flourish he made at opening; the cornet ! 


and the fiddle playing in front tg draw a crowd, which I think 


they did, to the extent of upwards of three at a time. 


He had been getting tho ,place ready for Goodness knows how 
long before, and even then it was opened before completed, for 
which he apologized to persons who wouldn't have noticed it if he 
had not spoken. 

The flatness of trade, however, soon began to tell upon him, 
and I observed he didn't shave regularly, or wear such clean collars 
as when he started. 

T think it was the great Easter Monday failure that broke his 
heart at last. 

About three miles farther on there is a well-known tavern and 
pleasure-ground, to which the Londoners go excursions in fine 
weather, and one way to it lay past Potrer'’s. It occurred to 
Potter that some of the carts—some hundreds, perhaps—might 
call at his house for refreshment. 

I saw him from my window at daybreak arranging benches in 
his back garden. There was every provision made for a rush, 
even to the laying on of an extra barmaid. He had a joint 
cooked, too. and announced the fact in bold characters of his own 
penmanship. But it came on raining early, and the carts—there 
were but few of them—drove past without stopping, and later on 
in the day Potrer fetched the benches in, which had never been 
used. I wonder he did not hang himself after this, but, instead 

of that, he went through the Court. 


| THE ONLY JONES 
+ ON THE BANDITII IN FRONT. 


Hoxrourep Ma’amt,-—I approach the subject in hand with considerable 
misgivings, and I think, for fear you shonld otherwise be libellous, it would 
be as well if you gave wrong names, so that nobody may be down on you. 
But, if I were you, I certainly should pitch into and show up the brigandage 
now existing in front of almost all the London theatres. 

You say that you yourself do not often go to the play. Bless you (ex- 
cuse the familiarity, honoured Ma'am), you ’ve no idea, then, what it’s come 
to at the Royal Whatsitsname and the Thingumabob Theatres. There are 
regular bars now, with wonderful young ladies behind with amazing 
chignons and lots of pearl powder and bloom of roses, and the ‘‘ liquoring 
up” (if I may use such a vulgar term) that goes on between the acts is a 
thing to look at and wonder when you think of the old times gone by, when 
lemonade and fossil buns formed the chief attractions of a dreary little 
alcove, presided over by a dowdy old woman, who was chronically short of 
small change. : 

Now all this is altered. A handsome room is ‘set apart. There are 
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rich hangings on the-walls, and splendid mirrors at every turn. A soft 
carpet under foot, and velvet couches to recline upon. The simple-minded 
provincial, badly athirst, glances timidly into these realms of dazzling 
delight, and nervously back at his muddy boots, and sneaks, with a pass, 
to some humbler bar round the corner. 

From these bars is derived a portion of the large profits realized out of 
the public by the bandit chief, who takes the box-oflice from the manage- 
ment. Perhaps—most probably—the management itself acts on the stage, 
knows nothing of what is passing in front of the house, and has no time 
to make inquiries. The acting manager is often a person with little or no 
authority, wholly unequal to any occasion. Everything, therefore, is in 
the hands of the bandit chief. 

The bandit-chicf is at the head of a band of desperadoes who pause at 
nothing, but are ready to waylay and victimize the unfortunate play-goer 
at every turn. On his arrival, bandit Number 1 lays violent hands upon 
his greatcoat, even in the coldest weather, and will put up with no sort 
of nonsense. Number 2 then conducts him to the stalts or boxes, and, 
pausing with the door half opened, extends his hand and asks, meaningly, 
whether he wants a good seat. To this the victim responds with a shil- 


Jing, and is now left to shiver in peace for a while until the -young lady © 


attendant comes round and worries him to buy an ice. 

Supposing—led away by an advertisement—he should have been weak 
enough to book his seat beforehand, his stall for the evening costs him a 
matter of nine-and-six or ten shillings, inclusive of the under-brigand’s 
fees, which is a good deal of money, looked at one way—when you con- 
sider what sort of an entertainment it is sometimes. 

At any rate, why should not the management itself benefit by raising 
its prices, and docking the fees ? 

After all, though, who grumbles ? 
suffer much when he takes his pleasure. 


Not the victim, who expects to 
Notthe manacement, because it 


is ignorant of the insolent extortions levied on the public it is itself work- 


ing hard to please. Not the jack-in oilice certainly—the bandit-chief who 
fills his mongy-bags by any means, reckless of all otber interests but his own. 
But the system is a bad one, and until the managers cease to let out 
the box-office and bars, they will daily add unknowingly to the number of 
victims who, having suffered at such and such a theatre, attribute their 
sufferings to the management, utterly unconscious that the bandit-chief 
and his hirelings are not the management’s servants. 
: Tue Oxty Joxes. 
P.S.—I have something more to say on this subject. 


WORKING THE ORACLE: 
: A Fragment. 
ane question is—How to work it without letting Sranr.ey 
ow? 

Not that Spartey and I are anything but the best of friends. 
We live in the same house, and we are alike in another respect— 
we neither of us do anything particular for a living. 

What is our line? Why, we haven't any—except, perhaps, 
getting other people in aline. If we have any line at all, that 
line is Dodges, and we generally Work the Oracle together. 

But this infernal War—excuse the epithet, but there really is 


‘no other name for it—this infernal War, I say, has knocked all 


Dodges on the head—it has ruined the Dodging trade. 
business has gone to the dozys—the dogs of war! ~ ie 

Do you ever see now the advertisement of the “ Refired 
Physician, whose sands of Jife, &c.”; or, the “Splendid Piano 
Lottery”; or, the ‘‘ Philanthropist, who wants to invest 
£100,000”; or, the “ Clerk, with a Jarge family, who wants to 
borrow £100 of some Christian brother, to be repaid in three- 
halfgenny weekly instalments, on his word of honour’? No, 
not you; people in these days will have nothing but war. 

This was what Sparey said. 

“ Now,” said I, ‘if one were a foreign soldier walking about 
London, one might manage to pick up——’” 

Here I stopped short—a thought had struck me. 
question was—Had it also struck Spari+y ? 

If it had. he took it very easily, for, whistling indifferently, he 
made no observation on my sudden pause, but got up and went 
away. Good riddance! 

Now, my notion is this :—If I hire from Messrs. DatHan anpD 
ApiraM, say a French Zouave unifurm, and an old musket, and 
turn out into the strects, and do the Zouave drill, shan’t I rather 
have the soft-hearted French sympathizers for lots of halfpence 
—hey ? 

But, of course, it won't suit my book to tell this to Spantey. 
He ‘ll want to do the Zouave business too, and so spoil my 
market. 

Well, I get the uniform and I do it—all over the West End, 
round about Leicester Square, at every street corner in Soho, 
there am I, shouldering my musket, crying ‘“ Houp la!” and all 
that sort of thing, and I do turn the money in, I.can tell you. 


That 
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THE HONOURS OF WAR. 
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All this while I see nothing of Spaxiey. He is up to some- 
thing in the Dodge line—that I know by his keeping so quiet ; 
but as my game is to avoid him, I let him slide. Only I take 
jolly good care that he never sees me in my professional costume 
—1 always change it at old ABiram's before I go home. 

It happens, atter a while, that I lave rather exhausted the 
localities I have referred to, and I begin to get a littla more City- 
ward. But there the people are not nearly so sympathetic, and 
very few coins come to the share of the poor French soldier. 
The constant habit of money-getting, you see, hardens the heart. 

One evening I make for my usual corner in Southampton 
Street, Strand, to go through my evolutions—the ‘“ Houp la” 
business—the bayonet exercise, and all the rest of it. When I 
reach the spot, however, I find it already tenanted. There isa 
small crowd, in the centre of which is a man, dressed—yes, by 
all that's horrible, dressed like a Prussian infantry man—boots 
and breeches, and spiked helmet and all! 

I feel a glow all over me. My French pride (just a fortnight 
old) takes fire. Shall I allow my own sacred standing-ground to 
be taken from me—annexed—by this vile sauer-kraut eater ? 
Never! 

“You go vay!” I say—of course in broken French. (N.B. Jy 
name is J. Browy, but keep mum.) 

“You go ter teufel!” responds my enemy, in broken German. 

“Oh, here's @ jolly Jark!" says a very small boy, clad in one 
tattered leg of a pair of man’s trousers, ticd with a picce of string; 
“go it, Frenchy!” 

I do go it—very much so—for another joker having given the 
German a vigorous push behind, he falls forward and nearly 
knocks me over. 

This is enough. In another moment the spiked helmet is on 
a journey to Covent Garden all by itself, and we two are rolling 
on the stones fighting like tiger-cats. But, just as I am giving 
the German’s head a gentle tap against the stones, I discover it 
is Sranteys! * - * * e ag 

The police have come up—so have we—before the magistrate. 
Explanations have been given. It turns out that Sparuey and I 
both thought of the same thing. He had been Working the 
Oracle among the East-End German sugar-bakers, while I had’ 
been fleecing the Frongsays at the West End. We have both 
been fined £5, “‘ or a month,” and each spoiled a suit of some- 
body else's clothes. | 

And all this through the blessed War! 


CG@LEBS, JUNIOR, IN SEARCH OF A POSITION. 


Ca@.eps is not my real name, to begin with: Junior may be, but not 
Ca.ess. I have thought it wise to adopt the latter, for several reasons :— 
But never mind the reasons, I'll get on. 

I am merely going to tell you some of the adventures of a plain man— 
I don’t mean exactly plain—I am not that—but an unpretending man— 
a business man; and if you won't look at me quite so hard while I am 
speaking, and make believe you are going te edit me, I shall tell you all 
I have to tell in a plain straightforward way, 

Where did I carry on my business? What’s that to——I mean, it was 
in a little den of an office in a very back street, up some very creaky 
stairs. There were no end of spiders there, and plenty of dirt of a sooty 
kind. ‘I knew when the weather was fine, though, for then I could see 
without the gas being turned on ; and I dined every day like a prince for 
ten pence. : 

Of course it was dull, and you'd have thought it so too ; but I made 
my money there—and plenty of it. The worst part of it was, when I 
had made my money, what was I to do with it? 

The fact is, I knew nobody. I had never been in what is called 
‘society ’’ in my life, and I was a bit of a philosopher in my way. 
thought I should like to see something of the world before I entered it in 
my true character of a wealthy man. 

Of course I might have got into Parliament; but, no, the time was 
past when Parliament was an honour, Turf? No, decidedly no ! 

Yes, you’re right. A church would have been a very good introduction, 
bat, when I had built it, I didn’t know a decent parson in the world to 
put into it. Of course, I don’t mean to say there weren't plenty; I didn’t 
know them—that’s all. 

How did I come to go down into Slopshire? Well, I’ll tell you in 
time. As I said before, only you weren’t listening, I had not many friends. 
I hadn't had the time to make them: people can’t make friends and 
money at the same time. I’ve my own notions about that sort of thing. 
Nrep PestLe was a friend; that is to say, we were schoolboys together, 
and we had never met since, which, as you say, was very likely the 


‘© Ngp 


* Fearon, 


He had often wished me to go and see him, and so I went. 
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woman he had for his wife. 
cheeked, smart, cheery little body, with sensible notions of things. She 
and Nep were gloriously happy together—I could see that. 

to Nep when we sat togetber at night in bis back parlour. 
pipes; I and he had also some rum-punch—cold. 
for the weather was warm, and the window was open, and the moon 
shone, and everybody else had gone to bed. 
comments on his wife’s excellences and smiled a smile when I had done. 


men know about it.—Jvpy. | 


+ 


a 
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PesTur is an honest, unsophisticated man,” said I to myself; ‘‘ hia very 
profession—he was a surgeon—is one of high benevolence and practical 
worth. 


He will do for me.”’ And so I went to Slopshire. 
Married? Yes, he was married, and a very nice, gnod-tempered little 
None of your stuck-up dollics, but a rosy- 


I said as much 
He and I had 
It was very comfortable, 


NED was pleased with my 


‘Richt there, old boy,” said he, ‘and when you can afford it, I advise 


you to do the same thing.” 


When I could agford it/ wasn’t that good ? 

‘¢ Perhaps no one will have me by that time, Nrp,”’ said I, slily. 

‘SOh, but they will, though, never fear,’’ said he. 

To own the truth, I did not fear; but it was pleasant to feel sure Nrp 
did not know my real position. Honest-hearted fellow that he was, I 
was just as welcome to his fireside—at least, I mean open window—as if 
he had known I had no end ot money. 

‘* You've a jolly sort of life here, Nep,” said I. 

**Oh ! very —” 

“* Lots of society, eh? Nice jolly pleasant country squires about—give 
you some shooting now and then—ask you to dinner very often—and all 
that sort of thing.” Nep took a long whilf. 

‘* Drat your country squires !” said he, quite excitedly. ‘* Your country 
families ! a set of idle, useless, empty-headed stuck-ups, not worth 
crossing a gutter to speak to! No, we’ve none of that sort of socicty, 
thank my stars !”’ 

‘‘ Indeed!” said I. ‘*To own the truth, Nev, I had rather a fancy for 
the old families, who owed their position—to—to—their position, in 
fact. Iam sorry not to hear you hold them up as a class.”’ 

‘Hold ‘em up? I'll tell you what, old fellow, if J were Prime 
Minister of Kogland, the first thing J’d do, would be to upset the whole 
lot of ’em !” 

“But why?” I asked timidly, for the punch was powerful, and Nep 
evidently not quite used to it. What if he got violent? Suppose the 
idea were to come to him all suddenly that I was not what I seemed—that 
I might at any moment ally myself with one of these very people, fora 


consideration ? ‘ 


This man has been behind: the scenes, thought I. He has seen society 
in its nightcap and night-gown. He has felt its pulse. He knows—if 
any one can know—the country constitution. 

My host rose from his chair, and held his glass of punch aloft. He 
gazed at the moon, took a sip, and then, with quite a Roman expression 
on his face, turned upon me sternly. 

N.B.—Now for revelations. 

(To be continucd). 


JUDY'S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 


TuHirD QUESTION. 
Ought a Woman to Accept her First Offer, or Wait } 


Accept, certainly! If she nviss ber first offer, she may be a miss all 
her lite. This ie, of cours», with due sah miss-ion, JuDy.—INITIAL. 
[Evidently meant to be funny.—Jopy. | 


Should a manly arm gently your round waist entwine, 
A sweetheart his everytning unto von proff-r, 
Let him waste but a miuute: Say, © Desrest. I'm thine ! 
With jvy | accept such a nice little offer!” 
1.e.—and please, girls, don’t mistake my iotention— 
You should love and obey him, muke happy his life; 
For home is too often the ecene of contention: 
There's notbing so good—or so bad ~as a wife.—J. O. S. 


[This is written by a man. It is surprising what a lot some 


es ft al 


If you long have known your lover, 
And 10 wed him are content; 
Accept him, bat ’tis needful, also, 
That your parents give consent. 
But if deem’d unworthy of you, e 
By a father's wiser head, 
Better far to wait fur ever, 
Than against his wish to wed. 
Large estates and ample income, 
Loving dangbte:s will refuse; 
For these, without a parent's blessing, 
Naught to bappivess condace, W.L. 
[This ought to go to the heart of all rebellious spinsters.— 
Juvy. | — 
She should not delay even for a second in accepting her first offer.—Fur. 


[Not quite such a hurry as all that comes to, Jupy thinks. ] 


a a 
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THE DROP SCENES OF LONDON. 
DISRESPECTFULLY TREATED. 
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That—as Act Drops are 
painted, as other pictures, 
to be gazed at and under- 

| stood, they should have ap- 
propriate titles or localities 
by which the Venetian from 
Venice, the Nawaub from 


curtins, and ain't no trouble 
to paint. They've moved 
some on ’em at the upper 
end to make way fur the 
Ivy Bridge, which I ’ave 
heerd was kindly lent by 
the South Devon Railway for 


See belov.] 
LADIEs AND GENTLEMEN,—In opening this highly instructive and away they’re dancin’ lic2nce : but that there wharf place is there, and 
) amusing panorama, we (the managers) would call your attention to the the canoes is a-floatin’ about just as natteral as ever—no! they ain’t 
following remarks :— moored to nothink, ’cos, don't yer know, there’s that gardener chap asleep 
That—considering an Act Drop is painted for our edification and in one on ‘em lookin’ arter the others, with his spade leanin’ agen the side 
amusement, the gentlemen bap as lifelike as if it were on iee. 
who undertake to edify and . Well, don’t yer know, I 
amuse us (commonly called i ~~, can’t sayas them poplar trees 
scene-painters), ought to see grows there still, but I gives 
that their claims rest not on ‘em the poplars in, as they 
pretensions alone. orlers fills up so nice in 


India, the Roman from Rome, this curtin only. Them 
or the Tycoon from Japan, three coves in the boat ‘ave 
could recognize and compare. bin tryin’ to get through the 


As it is, they are often either 
the offspring of a skimmed 
milk imagination, or the 
unfinished plans of an insane 
architect. 


bridge, only their ain't 
enough distance beyond, so 
they've made up their minds 
to destroy theirselves. 

Yes, I've bin thinkin’ a 


a 


we 
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In describing these scenes, 7 3 SS x aS SSE SSS goodish bit about the figgers, 


we shall give them as we 
heard them criticised by the 
different portions of the 
house, with explanatory 
notes added thereunto— 
cominencing with The 


HOLBORN THEATRE. 


‘‘That there curtin,” said 
Mr. Carrs, in the gallery, 
‘*is, don’t yer know, the 
Welsh’ arp. It ain’t in the 


and it strikes me they ’re 
old Sprouts and his family 
doin’ a_ picnic. That's 
Sprouts on the steps, beat- 
in’ time with his fist, don’t 
yer know, and that’s Mrs. 
S.’s sister playin’ the banjo 
to him, while Mrs. S. looks 
on and thinks it’s werry 
pleasunt and touchin’. I 
suppose the affectionit bein’ 
restin’ her left ear on the 


same state of preserwation ‘ead of the covein the 
now as it was when it were POWERFUL OPPOSITION! background is Sprouts's 
painted, and that Dancin’ ‘Drive atonc, BILL—KEEP THE POT A-BILIN’; THIS BEaTs THEM TraMWaYs | aunt, ‘ARRIET, and the 
S'loon with the pillers is | ,1) ao Fits!” young ’un feedin’ the birds 


pulled down ’cos they took 


As Sprouts's eldest. 
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Them birds is gone now: the last landlord had one reg’lar every Christ- 
-mas Day, but when he come to the last bird, it was so jolly tough they 
biled it six days and hashed it on Sunday, afore a blessed member of the 
family could get a fork into it. 

The poetic and pensive party behind, on the terrace, is the waiter, I 
beleeve ; he ’s hung his napkin on the steps to dry—he weeps on it a deal 
durin’ the day. I neerly forgot to mention that the gen’l’m’n on the steps, 
to the right, isa festive forester left over from the larst féte, and is a-’avin’ 
of his song out to hisself, afore goin’ ome. I’ dessay he is unwell. I 
mustn't overlook the big jar of red currant wine on the steps—there 
is no glarsses, only cacumbers and carrots, which fust made me think it 
was Spkouts’s picnic, don’t yer know. 


MISS BOUVERIBE’S “ RECITALS.” a 


Taat Mrs. Jupy should confess to the soft impeachment of being ‘‘ old”’ 
is not to be dreamed of for one little minute, but of course all the world 
knows that she is not quite so young—as she used to was. And she iz 
glad of it! Why? you will naturally ask. Well, because she is able to 
reflect —in her mind’s eye—-fipon the many, many dramatic ‘‘ treats” 
afforded her:in times long gone, alas! and of which she so seldom now 
hears any memories. But this is sentiment. Let’s be literal. Well, 
then, ‘tis even thus :—Last Tnesday week Mrs. Jupy, in company with a 
good many other old ladies of her own sex who know a thing or two, had 
out her brougham, and, regardless of expense, went to hear the ‘‘ Costume 
Recitals” given by Miss’ BouvERIE at the St. James's Hall. Well, sweet 
dreams—of who and what, shall she say !—lingered in the old lady’s mind 
as she sat and listened to one of the finest efforts of dramatio ‘‘ reading” 
she has heard for many a long year. 

The accomplished ‘‘reciter” was listened to by a crowded and fashionable 
audience, with an attention that fully displayed how strong was the hold 
her talents had upon its sympathies, “Miss Bovuvenrre's powers as 8 
Shakspearian interpreter are well known, but on the present occasion she 
also gave ‘‘ recitals” of selections from other poets. In all these the 
reading was intellectual, and thé delivery singularly effective. Miss 
Bovuvarte’s dresses are all most handsome: the “ picture’ she presented 
in ‘‘ Heaven aad Earth,” in the.midst of a strong limelight effect, and 
that in ‘f Satan's Address to the Sun,” with a lurid red light flashing over 
a stone-gray robe, reaching to the ground, a jewelled girdle and circlet, 
and immense dusky wings extending high above the head, were original 
and striking in the highest degree. Miss Bouverta may be congratulated 


ou the success attending the first of ber ‘‘ New Series of Readings” in | 


London. 


‘6 ‘6 
PRIVATE] AND { GONFIDENTIAL!” 
From the Hon. Alice — ’s Diary. 
Park, Warwickshire. Friday, Jan, 19th. : 

What a wonderful institution the post is in the country! I declare, if 
it wasn’t for one’s letters, one wouldn’t really: know how to exist at all 
sometimes ; it is the only thing that makes up a little for one’s afternoon 
shopping. : x % 

I quite seem to look forward to breakfast-time here, when one’s letters 
arrive. But, eyen, if it wasn’t for the post, breakfast here is an awfully 
jolly affair. It’s such @ lounge, as it were—so different to the breakfasts 
at most houses. It’s something in this way with me always :— 

About nine o’clock, Smamonps—I always take my own maid with me, 
even in the smadlest places I stay at, makes one so tndependent—comes 
into my room with the warm water, and tells me the time. Well, 
then, of course, it just depends; if I do feel inclined, I pop out of 
bed and into my tepid bath, right off; but, if I don’t, why, I just turn 
round in my awfully cosy little bed—such a duck of an eider-down 
quilt, and the prettiest cretonne curtains!—and go in for another little 
dozey snooze. " 

Well, supposing the latter case—which is generally the usual one—I 
begin to get up about a quarter to ten, and, with SimMonps’ artful assist- 
ance as to one’s hair and corset basiness, manage to reach the breakfast- 
room about ditto to eleven. After a week’s experience, I have ascer- 
tained that this is the right time for breakfast here, 

It’s just in this way :— | 

I have often noticed that the nicest men in country houses are always 
the latest down in the morning. Men, I think, who go in for, and make 
a regular business of, hunting, are generally very stupid : I suppose they 
hunt and that because they can't do anything else. Anyhow, they 
certainly can’t talk well to us. So, by coming down late, one misses 
these sorts of men, and get in for the right sorts—I mean the nice ones. 
They ’re so noisy, too, are these ‘‘ sporting characters,” as Mr. BAnTEer 
calls them; and if there is one thing I do detest more than another, it is 
eating one's omelette in the midst of an argament— 

‘* Whether the frost last night has spoilt the scent ?” 

‘‘ Whether the meet will come off?” 

‘* Whether there ’s a fox at all anywhere now ?”. 

‘* Whether the country isn’t ina pre/ly gtate when this sort of thing 
is allowed ?” And so on, till one is really perfectly sick of it all. 


Breakfast here is supposed to begin about ten, so, by giving my good |; 


margin, I find I skip all these enthusiastic sportsmen, and come in for 


those who take a certain amount of interest in, and trouble fory~sheir - 


neighbours. 

Breakfast then really is very jolly. Nobody ’s in a hurry, and one can 
get through it in a comfortable picnicking sort of way—a bit of toast here, 
a slice of ham there, half the yolk of an egg, a morsel of game-pie, to go 
with a second cup of tea out of one’s own peculiar teapot, and just only 
half a savoury omelette to top-up with. Then, perhaps, Mr. BANTER 
will suggest a ‘‘ thimbleful of curagoa,” which is always put on the side- 
board for the men; and as no one's looking, why-——it’s very good, you 
know, this cold weather. . 

Then the reading one’s letters from ‘town is’so awfully jolly during all 
this. A little dip into one over the game-pie, which is thrown aside for 


another over the second cup of tea, and then the cream of a third picked« | 


out while Reay Barnes, or some one,-is putting: in one’s sugar for one ; 
then the opening a fourth with the curacoa, Altogether, I enjoy the 
breakfast business here as mutch as anything. 
(To,be continued.) 
THE HONOURS OF- WAR. 
(See CaRToon.) 

THERE was a pious King, . 

And he had a lot of guns, ro 
And his bullets were-made of bead, lead, lead; 

He led his army fine . 

Across the River Rhine, 


-_ 


And dipp’d his sceptre into blood so red, red, red. 


This very pious King, 
Who had the needle-guns, | 
Made France's capitul his goal, goal, goal— 
Annex'd Alsace and Lorraine— ~ 
And, flush’d with greed of gain, 
Whate’er he laid his hands: upon he stole, stole, stole. 
And then this*pious King, 
With all his swords and guns, 
Thank'd Heaven for the vict'ries he'd obtain’d, ’tain'd, ‘tain'd: 
Many lives those vict'ries cost, 
But he cared not what was lost, = 
As he reckon'd up the plunder that he'd gain’d, gain’d, gain'd. 


— 


CLEV EB. at 

“* ‘< By the advice,” we read, of “ some of the shareholders in the 
Tower Subway, an experiment has been made of allowing the 
public to walk through at'a charge of ono halfpenny.” Now, 
there's no accounting for taste. There are plenty of people in 
London who eat saveloys and yet notice nothing extraordinary 
in the barking of a dog; others, who consume «la miode beef and 
still don’t feel any tremor in passing a cab-horsc. But these 
shareholders are evidently shrewd fellows—men who know 
their fellow-creatuyes well. This ‘‘ path by the river '’ shows it— 
it’s a way they have f 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY'S PEN. 
First and Last Nights. ss 

By this time all the pantomimes are in capital working order, and some 
of them are greatly improved since the first week.» Jupr’s old friend 
E. T. Sairu, for instance, has really only just completed his transformation 
scene, which is now, according to the old lady's opinion—and she waé not 
born yesterday—the most beautiful thing of the kind that has ever been 
seen in a London theatre. Bravo ! Messrs. BREW. 

To Youre Hovsexserers,—Never weigh fish in their own scales, you 
are sure to lose by it. . 

Hiew Training—Haughty-culture. 
- Operatic Refreshment— High-screams. 

A Siena Failure—A railway accident. 

LGA Proceedings—The building of the New Law Courts. 

Ir is not true that a grasshopper plays at cricket during the winter 
months. . 

PoacneRrs areseldom particular to a hare. ; “ 

Tug most troublesome sort of tenant is that which the landlord can get 
no quarter from. 

CuaxoeE for Twopence (good value) —Jupy. 

A Rounn of Pleasure—Infantile applause at a pantomime. | 

In mixed society, a clean hand often carries off the palm. 

To GamEsTERS, —Never play at cards by gas-light—use Hovis. 

Woman's Rights—Husbands. 

Snort Accounts—Double or quits. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. oy ee 
Necqrratioxs have been entered into with Ruse Asna, who will shortly 


’ return to her Jupy. 


Auty Stoper's silence is caused by a severe domestic affliction. 
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Lady of the House. Reatty, CooK, You MOST BE MORE CAREFUL * WITH THE 
THE LANGUAGE. Earty Dinner: THE MuTToN YESTERDAY’ WAS HARDLY WARMED THROUGH, 
‘ | AND THE CHILDREN COULD NOT EAT IT. ‘ 
English Lady. Garsonc—pvu Sucar. Cook, THEN HADN'T THE CHILDREN BETTER DINE AFTER vs, Mum? Ir I 
Gargon. Ovl, MADAME; TOUT SUITE. | COOK THE JINT ANY MORE FOR THEM, THERE WON'T BE A BIT OF GOODNESS 
; ; ; ; IN IT WHEN [T COMES TO BK HOTTED UP FOR THE KITCHEN, 

English Lady (irith great Indignation). How CAN IT BE TOO SWEET WHEN | [Exit Co ok, with a flounce - and the ‘‘ Missus” 

[ HAVE NOT HAD ANY SUGAR AT ALL ?” | very properly left to her own reflections. 


THE LAST DAYS OF PANNIERMANIA, 
! 


A Lirrtz Mors! ! Mucu More!!! 
idl 


~ Now yyryauyd !!! 


Published by the Proprietor, at 73, Fleet Street, E.C, Printed by Wooprart anpD Kinper, Milford Lane, Strand, London, W.C.— Wepnespay, Feb, 1, 1871. 
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OEE 


GREAT Britain, 
1871. 


On, for some bygone bard to sound 
A great and spirit-moving blast, 

To pierce Old England through and through 
With burning mem’ries of the Past! 


Hush! lest we move the sheeted dead 
Within their graves to sob with shame: 
The very dust of great men must, 
In days like these, curse England’s name. 


The old proud flag is smear'd with filth, 
It is no longer strong to save ; 
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And British seamen quit their ships 
At bidding of a foreign slave. 


That which in others is pass’d by, 
England is lash’d for like a cur ; 

And, like a cur, she yelps and howls, 
And cringes ; but she dares not sti'. 


Great England falls at Prussia's feet; 
Without one struggle, down she goes — 
Her deeds forgot, her name a blot— 
The shame ‘of friends, the scorn of fves. 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM HOGARTH. 
FIRST SERIES.—THE IDLE AND INDUSTRIOUS APPRENTICES. 


Pciate I.—Herein is shown Mr. Goopcui.p, the Industrious Apprentice, peggi 
time and his own by learning during office-houts a frivolous ballad i 
commendation is GoopcuHiLp’s conduct than that of his companion ! 


ng away at his office work, while his fellow-clerk, Tom IpLe, is wasting his Master's 
ch he intends to sin 
Whatever may be the sequel, 


in the evening “in society.” How much more worthy of 
et us for the time console ourselves by anticipating a bright 


future for Mr. Goopcu Lp, and that that fellow IpLk will cai his deserts. But there is no cashined, ; this is a wicked, wicked world ! 


7 “ PRIVATE "y AND ; . ‘CONFIDENTIAL ! 


From the Hon, Alice ————’s Diary. 
Thursday, Feb. 2nd. 


Park, Warwickshire. 


I have done it ! 

That is to say, you know, not actually done it, but promised, so that 
there ’s no going back at all. 

Of course you ll think I mean that I’m going to be married by all this 
excitement! Not one little bit of it, I'm as fur off that state of affairs 
as ever. 

No, when I say ‘‘ I have done it !’’ I mean I have promised to take the 
part of Prince Love in Mr. Baxter's burlesque we are going to have here, 
and to wear the —the—the—stocking things, you know. 


It’s just the handsomest, darlingest, sweetest thing in dresses anybody | 


ever saw. Just fancy, if you please, a sort of tunic kind of doublet, of 
blue satin, pinked and slashed all about with ribbon, and real lace ruffles 
coming out from the cuffs; then blue satin sort of rather shortish pan- 
taloons, which Mr. Banter calls ‘ trunks,”’ stopping short just above the 
knee, and then, thea—the stocking thin7. 

These, the stocking things, are made of silk, and by daylight—they ’re 


! 
m 
| 


| 


hanging over the back of my chair now as T write—they look almost | 


purple ; but Mr. Banter says that at night, with the glare of the footlights | 


on them, they will come out quite pinkish, aa look, aoserdiog rm ‘ncow own 
slang expression, ‘‘ most fetching.” 

Mr. Banter really is a very nice sort of man, and‘such fan! I certainly 
had no idea before that people who write books, and plays, and those sort 
of things, were ever “‘ presentable ”’ people. This Mr. Banter is a perfect 
gentleman with the chill off. When I say that I mean, don’t you know, 
that he has an individuality—what a long word, isn’t it ?—about him, 
and quite ignores the commonplace conventional dulnesses of ‘‘ society.” 

When one really comes to think of it, how awfully like one ‘‘ society” 
man is to another. ‘‘ Pompey and Cesar very much alike, especially 
Pompey.” Whata capital institution ‘‘ society’’ breeding must be for 
downright ‘‘ fools” though, mustn’t it? This is rather a brilliant idea, 
I think—though, perhaps, many of us girls have thought the same thing 
lots of times before when being bored by one of ‘‘ society's” pupils. You 
see, a man, to be tolerated in a ‘‘ good” drawing-room, must only talk in 
the ordinary idiotic argot allowed by the usages of ‘‘ good’ drawing-rooms 
in general. Any attempt of a man, who is not so great a fool as his 
brethren, to strike out a little original line of his own, is snubbed or stared 
down directly. 

This is my ‘‘ argument,” then, that ‘‘ society” in general is established 
for the special tolerance of ‘‘ fools,’ and wholesale destruction of all sense, 
manliness, talent, and amusement. 

Phew! There, I'm qnito out of — afte 


my = ot : a After 
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' “alll it isn’t my own, it’s only what Mr. Banter has just been saying. 


lor my own part, I don’t think Mr. Banxrer’s theory would auswer the 
least bit. Society must be very nice somehow, or why should everybody 
who is not in it try so hard to get in ? 

Saturday. 

Had my first rehearsal in the billiard-room this morning of my part of 
Prince Love—of course, without the stocking things. 

It—the rehearsal—was awfully uphill hard work. When I dcgan, I 
thonght I knew my ‘‘lines,’’ as Mr. BantrER calls the words of my part, 
perfectly well : when I tried to speak, though, they all seemed to go away 
trom me, and I couldn't recollect them one bit. However, all the men 
said I ‘* was very good "—I don’t know what they meant by that, I’m 
sure—and Mr. Banter said, encouragingly, that I ‘‘ should do ;” and I’m 
sure, too, I haven’t the slightest idea what he meant. 

Sunday Evening. 

I have had such a wretched day! It has been raining pretty nearly all 
the time, and, I think, I regularly had the ‘‘ blues.” 

But I feel, oh ! ever so much better now, far I’ve been doing something ! 
How glad am I that I thought of it...... I wonder I didn't think of it 
betore...... Forgotten ?...... Di I forget him even for one little week—did 
Dts aeces If anybody had told me this a short time back, I should have 
laughed at such an idea, And yet, now Vialsas Well, I suppose it was 
the change—leaving town; the bustle of a new house; the new people 
here; the different scenery; the different yes, and all the other 
differences. 

sut I can hardly credit it. Scarcely ten days ago I left Berkeley 
Square, feeling so low and wretched, because they wouldn't let me see 
ALGY, yet now it really appears some dayg have actually passed and 
I neglected to make myself as miserable about him as usual. 

I wonder whether it was the wretched day to-day that made me think 
of him, or what it was. However, after dinner, I felt so dull and low— 
and I had left my sal-volatile in town—that I came up here to my 
bedroom and had a regular good cry. After that I felt a good deal better. 
By that time—I mean hy the time I had finished crying and made 
myself look respectable with a little eau de colugne—it was nearly ten 
o'clock, so I rang for Stmmonps, and, while she was doing my hair, I 
thought of him more than ever. 

Well, when Siumonps had gone, and I had poked up the fire into a 
regular glow, and popped on my new wadded dressing-gown, I sat down 
in a big easy-chair and, with my feet on the fender, thought it all over. 

* * z * * * * 


How could I have-—well, not recollected him all that time, more 
than four days, at least ? 

What a bad, ungrateful, wicked girl I must be! And he—he, so kind, 
and noble, and handsome, though his income is not more than five hundred 
per annum. 

Fancy wy not having recollected him ! 

Fanoy ! 

Just about that time I thought of his letters—his dear letters—all 
lying sacred in the bottommost recesses of my lock-up desk. 

In another minute I had them all out. = 

Dear Auexy! As I take them out of their envelopes, how each sheet of 
cream-laid—ALey was always so particular about his paper, which I do so 
like to see in letters of this description, that are meant to be kept—brings 
with it its own dear memory ! 

‘* May 10th, Tuesday afternoon.” Ah! this one, I recollect, was 
written after Lady Dumpums big dinner, when he sat next to me, and we 
went into the conservatory afterwards for a considerable period. 

‘* May 12th, Thursday morning.” MHeighho! this, of course, came 
just before the Brapazons’ dance, and accompanied that lovely bouquet 
Ge Spat Dear Aor ! . - . fed . 

Half-past twelve, I do declare, and I haven't half got through them yet. 

Dear Atay, how beautifully he writes ! and how nice it is to read his 
dear letters !...... I wish, though, that Sramonps had brought up some more 
coals with her; the fire ’s almost out. 

Now for the next letter; there are about twenty more, I should say. 
This 78 a beautiful long one. 


* * * * 


Goodness, how cold it is! The jire has gone quite out / 
What shall I do now? 


Shall I get into bed? (To be continued.) 


THE LITTLEJOHN CHRONICLE. 


THERE'S no knowing what is to be the end of this sad affair 
between SExrna and her Samvet. 

Of course, if Aunt Martin had not come back it might have 
been all right; but it is almost certain Aunt Martin, now she 
has come back, will not hear of it. 

That is to say, she is sure to hear of it, and then what will she 
SAV’ 

The fact is, Samvzr has been encouraged during the recess, as 
it were, and now that Aunt Martin is again in power, he some- 
how seems to be rather a mistake, unless, indeed, Aunt Martin 
takes to him. . 
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The worst of it is, Aunt Martin was dreadfully put out by 
that accident with the matches, and keeps her room all day. 

SAMUEL, having somehow got an hour or two's leave from the 
City, makes a call. 

In this intermediate state, as it were, before Sexina knows for 
certain whether she is going on with Samuxx or not, it is rather 
difficult to know what would be the best line of conduct to p. rsue 
towards him. 

On the whole, perhaps, it would not be particularly .m- 
promising to ask him if he would like a glass of wine « .d a 
biscuit. 

He takes the refreshment proffered, and devotes himself to the 
biscuit with a heartiness suggestive of his having dropped in to 
lunch, and being determined to make up as best he can for the 
disappointment. 

SamveEr having been asked how he got home the other night, 
and having answered that he got home “all right, thank you,” 
conversation languishes to some extent, and mamma finds the 
“two young people” sitting in solemn silence, and is almost 
afraid they have becn quarrelling—only they haven't. 

Finding that they are apparently on good terms, but bashful, 
mamma leaves them upon some artful excuse, and SExina tries to 
bring SamveEL out with the weather. 

SaMUEL says its awfully muddy in the City. 

After this, Sertna hopes he takes care of himself? He says, 
Yes, he does, and always changes his boots for his carpet slippers 
the moment he gets home of a night. 

It somehow gives SELINA a sort of jerk, to think of her SamvEL 
cuddling herself in his carpet slippers. ; 

But yet she loves him, surely ? 

How he does pomatum his hair! That’s certainly not the 
latest fashion in shirt collars. His boots aremuddy. Atleast, he 
might have taken a ‘bus. That’s the sixth biscuit he has eaten. 

“When we settle,” SamvueEt begins, with a burst, “where do 
you think you would like to live?” | ; 

“I've never thought of it,” says Se.ina, impatiently ; ‘‘ and, 
bless me! we're not scttled yet——” 

At this, SAMUEL rises, and says he must be “getting on,” he 
thinks. 

Serina says “ Oh!" and he wishes her good-bye. 

Even if Aunt Martin does not object, it’s a question whether 
SELINA can put up with her SamveEt for very long. 

(To be continued.) 


a 


© 
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THE ONLY JONES. 


Honovrep Ma’am,—After all, I am afraid that Mr. W. S. Grusent is 
only a smart young man, with some dash and sparkle, but no depth what- 
ever. Moreover—a trifling drawback in a dramatist—he seems to be 
profoundly ignorant of stage requirements, The new ‘‘ highly successful” 
piece at the Court Theatre is scarcely calculated to wipe out the Old Score 
at the Gaiety. A weak imitation of Rosertson, added to a feeble crib 
from BurnanD, and a strong recollection of Bor and Cox,* seems acurious 
compound with which to hope to amuse a fashionable audience, and yet 
this, with much inane chatter and some spasmodic melodramatic touches, 
is what our rising wit is pleased to call a comedy. Unfortunately, stale 
as they are, every situation is spoilt either for want of elaboration or by 
excess of verbiage, and these situations are separated by unmeaning comic 
scenes, the comicality of which it requires a very good-natured person, in- 
deed, to enter into. The very entrances and exits seem to occur at the wrong 
times and places, and the whole affair is painfully suggestive of the work of 
some aspiring amateur, who would not allow the stage manager to “ talk to 
him.” But there, the thing is done, and the Court Theatre has opened with 
a play which cannot possibly do it any good, even though Mr. Rerauton 
takes off Hare to the life, and Mr. VEzIn wears the same sea-side suit 
he did when he sat on that other rock in that other piece where the other 
tide rose. 

Admirable is the acting of Messrs. VEzIN and BeELrorp—and of Miss 
Brennan and Miss Brsnop, All the company, in fact, are very good. The 
theatre is elegant in form; the rich decorations are in Messrs. WHITE’s 
very best style ; the seats are warm, and soft, and comfortable. It is, in- 


deed, a delightful little house, and only wants a good play to make it ° 


worth the while of all playgoers to visit it; but Randall's Thumb is certainly 
a very dreadful mistake. 

All of you must recollect that now celebrated and sapient magisterial 
decision, the practical effect of which was to ruthlessly take the daily 
bread-and-cheese out of the mouths of more than a hundred young persons 
who were there employed to disport themselves upon the light fantastic. 


* Since the Onty Jonrs wrote to me, the Bor and Cox incident has been 
omitted. The hero, thus finding himself without any long-lost parents to dis- 
cover, gives up the whole thing as hopeless, and takes a seat at the back of the 
stage, wherc he maintains a solemn silence, and makes faces.—Jupy. 
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AMO} 
THE HOLIEST POSSIBLE INTENTIONS THAT 


IT—OF COURSE; BA‘ HA! 


FALLEN 


DON’T BE SO VEHEMENT, MADAME -IT IS ONLY WITH 
JusT SO—NO DOUBT OF 


PRAY, 
Second Robber (to his fellow villain). HA! HA! 


First Robber. 


SEE 
DpCOMIC JOURNAL.—Frs. 8. 1971 
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lighted to hear that the bread-and-cheese of those young ladies is again 
supplied to them through the enterprise and liberality of Mr. E. VILurEers, 
whom I recollect as the original Captain Clavering in the Overland 
Route at the Haymarket. 

But, metaphor apart, the two new ballets of ‘‘ Hyperion” and ‘* Ver- 
sailles”? at the South London Palace and Canterbury Hall respectively, 
are supported by the picked dancers from the Alhambra, are charmingly 
dressed, and put on the stage by Mr. Viturers with taste and liberality. 
Mr. W. Hotvaxp is so well known as a skilful and popular caterer for the 
Lb. P. that I am sure the fact of his managing the last-named place of 
amusement will be a guarantee for the excellence of the fure to be there 
met with. Yours respectfully, 

Toe Onuy Jones, — 


GEMS FROM THE ADVERTISEMENT COLUMNS, 


With a Now Setting. 

Jupy, as an intelligent old person, decidedly not born yester- 
day, possessing tolerably good eyesight for her years (though she 
isn't nearly so old as some folks think), who keeps, too, a sharp 
outlook on things generally, has often noticed with pleasure the 
gems which sparkle, here and there, in her own and her contem- 
poraries’ advertisement columns. Looking down from the pinnacle 
of literary excellence to which she has attained, she cannot help 
thinking it a pity that these pearls should be lost to posterity, 
and she enshrines one or two of them (with a few additions) in 
her own imperishable pages. In the course of a thousand years 
or so, that celebrated literary character, Lord Macautay’s New 
Zealander, will probably be seen on one of the stones of London 
Bridge, with a skewer through his nose, and an air of melancholy 
admiration on his countenance, perusing them. 


RE YOU BROKEN of your REST [or zn your Rest : they have it both 
ways] bya SICK CHILD? If so 

(If so, get up, turn the gas on, and read your Jupy (which, of 
course, you have already purchased, to provide against contingen- 


cies), and leave your missus to quiet the baby: she'll do it better 
than you will. | 


[)? YOU DOUBLE UP YOUR PERAMBULATORS ? Great convenience 
is attained 
[Very often at a good deal of expense. We know all about it. 
At any rate, whether you do or not, don’t make a practice of 
doubling up Jupy: it spoils the pictures. ] 
AR YOU IN SEARCH of APARTMENTS, Furnished or Unfurnished ? 
Blobbs’s Circular gives particulars— 
[Which it isn’t at all necessary to refer to. Your best course is 


to hire a floor over a stationer’s shop, and buy Jupy the moment 
it comes out. | 


Cc I AFFORD IT? This is a Question which is often asked by 
many Persons, and—— 
oe is easier asked than answered. The usual plan is to 
uy it, if you have the money, whether you can afford it or not. 
But all persons can afford to buy Jupy—at least, the man who 
can’t, certainly isn’t—well, isn’t worth twopence. | 
OW MUCH WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a Frequent In- 
quiry made by-—— 
[By people who would do well not to bother themselves about 
anything of the kind. They had better by far burn their MSS., 


and improve their minds by reading Jupy, which they can get, 
ready printed, for twopence. | 


EASE! TEASE! WHY PAY MORE? When you can have brought 
to your Own Doors, a Vastly Superior Article—— 
[In fact, a whole series of articles, and pictures as well, by 
sending sufficient stamps to Jupy’s Publisher, much superior to 
anything any one else can supply for ten times the money! Tease, 
indeed! | 


\W HY PAY DOCTORS’ BILLS ?—WHY VITIATE YOUR CIRCU- 


LATION by VACCINATION, when the Universal Remedy for all Bodily 
Ailments is 


[Is to glance into the pages of Jupy, whose circulation is in 
first-rate order, and keeps its dampness in the stiffest weather. ] 
And, finally— 


HEN YOU ASK FOR GRINNAWAY’S PATENT STARCH, see 
that you get it—— 


[Wrapped up in an old number of Jupy, if you really can't 
muster twopence to buy every week’s number for yourself. ] 
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You do ? of course you did—I mean do. Well, you will now be de- ! 


CELEBS, JUNIOR, IN SEARCH OF A POSITION. 

“<Do you ask me why ?'’ my host cried, with startling emphasis. ‘‘ Do 
you, a man and Briton, ask me, a man and Brit—(hyphen of panch)—on, 
why, in this momentous era, I would rid my country of its country gentry ?”’ 

** No, no, my good fellow,” I said, soothingly, for he really was getting 
very much flushed, even in the moonshine. ‘‘I, of course, didn’t mean 
why, exactly.” 

‘© You said why—lI reiterate it!” (More punch.) ‘I'll tell you what, 
Caress, it’s the state of non-progress which these so-called country 
people uphold, that is dealing a death-blow to England's in-de-pen-dence. 
Are they educated, sir? No! Are they enlightened, sir? No! Have 
they large hearts, large minds, large purses? No! no! no!” 

A tear glistened in his eye. Was it feeling, or was it punch ? 

** Yes,” said I, encouragingly. 

‘‘These people—I say, Ca@LEB3, these country people—are the remains 
of t2zmes which England can no longer uphold or acknowledge—that no 
true Briton does acknowledge. I drink to ‘The Downfall of Stagnation /' 
but you ’ve finished the punch, I see.” 

No, 7 hadn’t finished it. I thought it might be prudent to smile. 

“You may smile.” 

‘No, no,”’ said I. 

‘© Ah, yes, you may; but I say again—what’s a grandfather ——” 

He had not said it before, though he thought he had. 

‘* What’s a grandfather, or a great-grandfather ——” 

‘Here are the brains, with which I work for my kind——-what’s a 
grandfather to do with them, I ask ?” 

‘© You'd hardly have had them, NED, without a grandfather, would you, 
though ?” said I. 

He smiled—it was a withering smile. He raised his hand as if to 
strike the air. I caught it in the act of descent, and said, — 

‘“Good night! come! we must go! Mrs. Prstie will be expecting us.” 

You're quite right, ma’am, it was an uncommonly stupid speech to 
make ; but you know, when I said “us,’’ I meant that Mre. P. would be 
expecting me to go to bed, and PestLe to come. He understood it, I’m 
sure, though he shook his head, and I left him shaking it and smiling, 
for it was actually one o’clock to-morrow morning. 

And a glorious morning it was when we got up again. How often have 
I secretly blushed over the remembrance of the breakfast I ate! 

NED, too, was different from the night before. He wasn’t very hungry 
certainly, but he wasn’t patriotic. 

And when we got into his gig, and prepared to see the patients, didn’t 
we laugh and chatter?—like ancient boys, as we were, feeling young in 
spite of our years. 

‘* How d’ye do, Mr. Pestie ?”’ said a charming voice, just as we turned 
& corner. 

The charming voice came from still more charming lips, and there, right 
before us, mounted on a little bay horse, in a killing hat and ravishing 
habit, we saw a young lady of nineteen. By her side was another young 
lady, perhaps{more than nineteen, and also by her side a gentleman, con- 
siderably more than that. 

‘* So glad we have met you!” said the charming voice again. ‘* We 
have just sent a note to Mrs. Pestiz, requesting her to join us on the 
Chase at foure’clock, A picnic, quite impromptu—only got up last night. 
So mind you finish up your patients and come!”’ 

‘*T should be very happy, indecd,” said my friend ; ‘‘ but-——’’and he 
looked at me. 

‘¢Qh, I’m sure mamma will be happy to see Mr. ae 

It was a hint for an introduction. My heart throbbed tumultuously. 
With what a bend of her graceful head did she acknowledge my feeble 
salute !—for it was feeble, Jupy. I was so nervous. Perhaps it was the 
fresh air—perhaps the blue eyes that peeped out archly from under the 
little bhat—that made me so. ‘‘By Jove! Nep,” said I—though not 
usually given to strong lang—uage ‘‘ those are fine young women.” 

Of course I ought to have said ‘‘Jolly girls.’ I know it now, but then 
I hardly Aad learnt the language of polite society. ‘‘ Country people, of 
course ?”’ I suggested, interrogatively. 

‘*No,”’ said Nep ; but he did not say it, I must confess, with the same 
impetuous scorn that had characterized his remarks the night before. 
Indeed, he was altogether milder. ‘*No, They bought Blotherborton 
Hall from the proprietors, when the head of the family had ruined himsolf 
with horseracing, and that sort of thing; but they don’t rank as the 
Buotnersorton’s did. I fancy Mr. Donatpson was a tradesman—at 
all events, he got his money. He didn’t inherit it.” 

‘‘Humph!” said I. ‘Is that a drawback to a man’s gentility?” I 
had memories of my own, as you know, Jupy. The daughters are very 
handsome.” 

‘Oh, very,” said Nep, ‘‘and nice girls, too—a little fast, perhaps.” 

_ That is fashionable,” said J—not willing that my new acquaintances 
should be disparaged, and also showing my knowledge of the world. 

Mrs. Donaupson is, perhaps, a, little too hospitable. She’ll tell you also, 
in ten minutes’ intimacy, what she pays her girls’ maid a year, and how 
the time was when she had to cook her husband's dinner when anything 
extra was wanted. She will be sure to call attention to her hands, too, 
and tell you, with a good-natured laugh, that if they were red, they were 
also ready.” 


\ 
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‘DURING THE DULL SEASON AT A COUNTRY F HOUSE. 
Funny Shoriman (whom De Couroy has cut out a@ good deal during the evening). OF coursk, I’LL DO ANYTHING TO MAKE MYSELY AGREEABLE. 
Supposg TH1s TALL GENTLEMAN WERE To Biack HIS Facw AND DO THE Bones, AND I’LL ACCOMPANY HIM ON THR BAnJo. Iv WILL BR GREAT 
_Fonywortm  ——C—C(C*C But though the Young Laces thought 40, Dx Counc couldn't be mate to ace vt, ‘WON'T IT. [But though the Young Ladies thought so, De Courcy couldn’t be mate to see it. 
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6. The Minion of the Law. —7. The Leading Away of the Rufianly Wrong-doer.—8. The Fair and Impartial Trial.— 9. The Hopeless Appeal of the Languishing Captive. 


THE NON-LICENTIAT E. 


V 


4 


1 
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NeEp drove up to a cottage where some children lay ill of the measles. 

I held the reins till I grew quite nervous, for, to own the truth, my 
friend was so long inside the cottage, that I began to fear he had broken 
out into a rash, forgotten me and the picnic altogether, or resigned him- 
self to the care of the mother of the measly family. 

Out he came at last, however, looking very grave. 

‘6 Poor JEFFRYS will lose that eldest child. It’s a sad thing.” 

” OF course it was a sad thing. I knew it must be. I felt perhaps I 
ought to have said so. I wasn’t sure whether it was expected of me or 
not. But I was thinking of the picnic, and—wmust I own it ?—of the 
Miss DonaLpson with the blue eyes. 

When Nep got fairly settled in his seat, and we were out of sight of the 


cottage, I asked him this question, — , 


‘<Will Jerrry’s eldest interfere much with your plans, old boy ?” 

‘* How ?” said he. 

‘* Will you”"—I was quite nervous how to put the question plainly— 
‘Cif he dies,’ I said at last, with a burst, ‘‘ will you go to the picnic?” 

How he laughed! ‘‘Go to the picnic ; of course!” said he. ‘‘ Bless 
your heart, you don’t know what fun the Donaupson parties are. Ask 
my wife !” 

I was greatly relieved, and I am sure I looked so. 

“Take care, though, CaLess,’’ said Nep, laughing again. ‘* Take care of 
that youngest Miss Donatpson. She’s a most terrible little flirt. Shell 
bore holes in your heart that you may hear the wind whistle through ; so 
look out !”’ 

‘“ Pooh, pooh ! Ned,” said I ; ‘‘ what nonsense ! as if I were not far too 
old and sober for that sort of thing.” 

(To be continued.) 


JUDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
THiRD QUESTION. . 
Ought a Woman to Accept her First Offer, or Wait ? 


If she love him truly, and firmly believe 

That he is not laughing at her in his sleeve, 

But will keep all the oaths he’s so willing to swear, 

Let her give him her hand, and the wedding-ring wear. 

But if she don’t love the young man for himself, 

Or thinks that he has but an eye to her pelf, 

And she feels she can’t honour him and obey, 

Then I should advise her to answer him “ Nay.”—S. W. 

[The young lady with “pelf” ought to be pretty safe, if she 

follows this advice.—Jvupy. | 


By all means decline the first offer, 
If there ’s money her charms to enhance 
As long as there's cash in the coffer, 
There will always be some to entrance. 
But if she is short of the needful, 
And a swain she’s the luck to have got, 
I think she had better be heedful, 
And “strike hard while the iron is hot.”—MrERCENARY. 


[This is a worldling, Jupy is afraid.] 


To Several whose Answers JUDY has also Received. 

Moss Rosge.—Been done before. 

S. W.—More suitable for Sunday at Home, or the British Workman. 

A Youne Wire would fill two entire columns if Jupy printed her. 

An Honest Heart would beat in the wrong place if it beat in Jupr’s 
pages. 

J. H. F., W. W., X.—Try again next time. We have already twenty or 
thirty answers in type standing over. 23 


CRUEL! CRUEL! 

Arter its long and brave defence, the good city of Paris has 
capitulated only just in time. “An apparatus (bomb-proof) for 
conveying all valuables and letters out of Paris had been invented 
by a gentleman living in Workington, who had the honour of 
receiving a letter upon the subject from M. Gambetta. It is so 
constructed that all the gold, letters, &c., with the aéronaut may 
come out attached to the balloon, and should it go seawards, both 
aéronaut and contents would be saved.” This is no doubt a most 
valuable discovery. But the description isn’t quite as clear as it 
might be. How did the atéronaut ‘come out?” and !then, too, 
‘attached to the balloon?” And “should it go seawards,” where 
would the aéronaut “and contents” go to? And—and—pray, 
where 's the nearest lunatic asylum ? 


ROSE ANNA. 
Jupy has received an extraordinary communication from this lady, of 
which she can make neither head nor tail. She will endeavour to learn 
further particulars by next week. 


_In re DEFECTIVE SMITH. 
A positIvE Solution of the Stamford Street Mystery next week. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


J. Bott begs to inform his Friends, the Public, Heads of Families, and 
Teachers in Infant Schools, that he is prepared to exhibit on very 
reasonable terms his celebrated 


BRITISH LION 
(QuITE TAME). 
The Awe-Inspiring and Terrific Roars of this Noble Animal, 
with its 
PERFECT HARMLESSNESS, 
are now well known. Any Person may, with the greatest impunity, Kick or 
Spit upon it, or Pull it by the Tail, so that much Fun may be derived from 
ITS FEROCIOUS DEMONSTRATIONS, 
at which nobody need feel the least afraid. It has been exhibited befo 
ALL THE CrowNnED Heaps oF EvROPE, 
| And has caused 
SCREAMS OF LAUGHTER. 
Address, J. Butt, at the ‘‘ Wind Bag Inn,” Lamb’s Conduct Street. 


combined 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 

Tue bee gives us honey, and we give the wasp whacks when we catch 
him. 

WHEN ships’ logs are lost, is it because they have not been kept within 
decks? (Jupy means with index. ) 

Tue British Government insist that: eight square feet and eighty cubic 
feet shall be allowed for each child attending school. If Government 
would interfere in a similar manner, and insist on some such regulation 
with regard to evening parties, given by the owners of sinall rooms, the 
comfort of a great number of H.M. crushed subjects would be insured. 

A Rumour reaches us that Count MotrTks is about to be married for the 
second time, and that Miss Von Vincke OLLENDORE is to be the Countess. 
Can it be the Von Vincke she gave him that did it ? 

Mopern CornaGe.—We have heard of louis d’ors (happy he who has 
seen many of them close!) ; we have heard of German silver (happy he 
who has never been taken in by it !) ; but the latest thing is in brass, and 
is called a ‘‘ German Emperor !”’ 

Is a pretty bar-girl’s salary a fair wage ? 

Horrisie Event.—A sick friend of Jupy’s, who has had something the 
matter with his throat for some time past, has just lifted up his head. Is 
it at present in the hands of the hairdresser ? 

Oxe Reason why Soldiers should not be Teetotalers—Because a T too 
much may turn reason to treason. 

A Dock-yarp—Several feet, but sometimes no hands at all. 

AN t to Business—The third vowel. 

Serious News From THE Sea.—Although Christmas festivities are over 
by this time, there are yet a great many ‘‘fresh’’ herrings about. The 
Total Abstinence Society ought to look to this. 

THERE have lately been such furious attacks made on the Ritualists, 
it is a wonder they have any rites left. 

A Fact.—If Madame Brenner’s gymnastic pupils were reduced to a 
fifth of their present number, the remainder would still be a strong 
muster. ° 

A native of Bengal, who has been lately staying in London, says the 
hotel charges put him in mind of the Inn-dooes. 

How do we know a rat is too clever an animal?—Because he gnaws 
a, deal too much. 

Tur INTENTION IS ALL VERY WELL, BUT ! It is said that various 
respectable and conscientious householders, residing in Aing William 
Street (E.C. as well as W.C.), are seriously thinking of changing thcir 
residences—owing to the unpleasant sound of the name of their strect at 
the present moment. 


FALLEN AMONG THIEVES;. 
Or, The Bumptious Bouncing Brigands of Berlin. 


(See CARTOON.) 


THERE lived a very pious man, Said WriiraM then, this pious man, 
Who in his early youth began I’ll rob these people ’cause I can, 
To work for crime’s suppression ; And ’cause I’m pious thought 
But much, I fear, that,’neath the to be— 
hood Das will Ich think sehr jolly seyn— 
Of being very, very good— Besides, their property is mine— 
Thieving was his profession. Or, if it ain't, it ought to be. 


Whate’er he wanted that he took, | Andsoherobb’d them left and rizht, 
He gain’d his ends by hook or | When they were weak and couldn't 
crook, fight, . 

But most by measures forcible. And ransack'd all their premises: 
Still o’er his victim he would pray, | Because, you see, ‘twas understood 
Because, you see, this was the way | He was so very, very sood— 

‘Of Holy Brit the plausible. He had no fear of Nemesis. 


SSS sss sas 
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Jupy regrets to say that Mr. SuoPeRr’s gatural kindness of disposition 
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has once more got him into trouble. Having ascertained that the circulation 
with the following sad results :— 


of a cerlain Journal would bear improvement, 


he unhappily hit upon a plan, 


wkward, though when, on being 
d also 


Magistrate was dull 


1. To with, what was more natural than _— searched, a couple of Spoons were found in Mr. S10o- 3, Strange to say, the ; 

that SLoreR should have taken away another gen- per's pocket. Still, you know, it was all part of the He had never even heard of the Amateur Casual, anc } 

tleman’s Hat, ina mistake, from tae restaurant lan. The policeman, by the way, was rather dull, he couldn't be induced to believe that SLOPER W4s 41. 
of Mr. SLOPER'S explanation. Amateur also. And so ALLY got a month. 
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did he go up 80 


Never in his life before 
Landing-place. 


5. 
he reached a 


4. For the first time this many and many 
many Stairs ere 


a long day SLOPER has been tubbed. 
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6. A report has been circulated Ry udicial to Mr. SLOPER, 7. For a time, therefore, SLOPER proudly @ door-keeper for 
to the effect that he tried to t the Cha to change his was completely extinguished. a light) the recess Mr. SLOPER 

month into a fortnight, and he was not nearly as pious has been entirely renovated, and he trusts that the public 
when he found the Chaplain couldn't do it. will look upon this unfortunate affair in its proper light. 
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———_ a -onriator, at 73, Fleet Street, E.0. Printed by Woopratt anp KINDER, Milford Lane, Strand, London, W.C.—WEDNESDAY, Fe 
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VERY LIKELY! 
Don’? YOU FRET YOURSELF, Mary ANN, WE SHALL BE UP FIRST, AFTER ALL, AND YOU SHALL HAVE THE Brusa To Stick mn rour Har 
THERE’s no Nasty Gates AND Hepexs To Stop vs! 
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THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT.~—February 9, 1871. 
Londoner (in answer to inquiry respecling highly-coloured English Peeress). 
Country Cousin. 


WHAT Is IT, DO rou say? Way, Waxwors, OF COURSE, 
WHat! Mapame Twoswoarps A-ADVERTISING THEIRSELVES, EE ? . 
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‘ T 
‘ PRIVATE ''] AND [ CONFIDENTIAL!” 
From the Hon. Alice ’s Diary. 

Park, Warwickshire. St. Valentine's Day, 11.30 a.m. 

Did I tell you about my getting Axay’s old letters out last Sunday 
night, and reading them all over again—that is to say, some of them, you 
know, for the fire went out, and I got so cold I had to pop into bed, and 
then, somehow, I went off to sleep without finishing the others? Dear 
Aroy! Fancy my having forgotten him, even for one little tiny minute ! 

Of course mamma and papa would have been delighted, if they had 
thought there was any chance of—of—well, of my not having recollected 
ALGy quite so much since I have been down here. Poor Auay, just, too, 
as if he could help not having more than £500 a year! How stupid it 
does seem that men don’t have more money !...... Of course money is useful 
to one, though, as papa pays my bills, I don’t know much about it, and 
Atay ought to have more ; yet it all seems so very cruel and hard to me. 
wehieed But I won’t give him up for any one, and if he did forget this morning, 
I have no doubt it is all my own fault for not having recollected him 
enough lately. 

When I say that Atcy forgot me this morning, of course, you know, I 
mean with reference to this particular morning, when every girl expects 
to be remembered in the usual particular manner. 

Yes, I had fully reckoned upon having something very pretty from him, 
yet—actually, Atay has not sent me a Valentine / : 

I was really so disappointed and Aurt about it, that I thought I should 
have ‘‘ dropped a tear,” as Mr. Banter says, right into the savoury 
omelette Major D——— had just helped me to. However, I thought better 
of that, and ate up the omelette instead—they make them here so good — 
but all the time I was wondering why he had forgotten me. 

That little skinny chit of a girl, Buancne Screwsy—her father, old 
ScREWBY, is a bill discounter, or stockbroker, or something equally low of 
that sort, somewhere in London, and how she ever came to be stopping 
here, I could never make out—was sitting opposite me, and I saw her 
positively grin with gratified spite when she saw there wasn't one for me. 

She—the Screwsy creature—had a great staring and flaring valgar 
thing, with a huge brooch affair stuck in it sent to her, and actually, 
passing it round the breakfast-table, asked every one how much they 
thought it cost. 

I was so grateful to Mr. Banter when he put up his eyeglass and 
examined the brooch, and asked her if she ‘‘ thought it was real gold.” 

The creature got quite red, and tossed her huge palpable chignon till 
I was almost in hopes it would come off. I suppose the way she got Lady 
* * * * ®@ to ask her here was because her father, the bill discounter, 
or stockbroker, or whatever he is, has been advancing lots of money on 
the place, which Mr. Banter says is ‘‘ mortgaged,” whatever that is, 
‘*to any amount.” 

Well, brenkfast this morning—and it is generally such a particularly 
jolly affair here—was quite wretched to me. The savoury omelette wasn’t 
a bit savoury when I began to eat it, and the tea—though Major D 
put in ever so many big lumps, knowing my weakness—was quite nasty. 

Why had he forgotten me? 

That was the question I kept asking myself with every mouthful of 
omelette and morsel of game-pie. I made a wretched breakfast, and Mr. 
Baxter, who is always so kind and attentive—especially since I’ve con- 
sented to wear the stocking things in my part of Prince Love in the 
theatricals here—would insist on my having ‘‘just another thimbleful 
of Curacoa,” after they had all gone out, and we two were left in the big 
room all by ourselves. 

Mr. Banter really is a very nice man. He comes down awfully late 
in the morning—‘‘ sits up writing till ever so much o'clock,” he says, but 
I believe he’s smoking strong cigars and drinking 8.’s-and-B.’s with that 
jolly Major D—— in the billiard-room all the while—and as I do the 
same generally (come down late, I mean), it so comes to pass that we 
finish our breakfasts by ourselves, and then he gives me some of his own 
‘‘ highly rectified ” strong tea—he has a lot made expressly for himself in 
a little common earthenware teapot—and we are so cosy together, ‘talking 
over all the others, and all that, you know. 

EBleven-thirty p.m.—It is all right! Dear Atey !! 

I knew he hadn’t forgotten me!!! It all came about just in this way:— 

I didn’t know the Jeast bit in the world that there were two deliveries 
(of the post) in the day here, but it seems there are—very much so. 

Well, I went down to lunch, rather late, after my usnal fashion, and 
found the whole party all at full play over some soup. 

Well, what was my astonishment, when I came to my empty chair, to 
find it not quite so empty as I expected it to be. On the seat, or what- 
ever uy ’s called, where one sits down, you know, there was a small 
parcel, 

So very awkward, it was too large to put in my pocket, and yet some 
instinct told me not to make a fuss about it then—it was evidently some 
joke—probably Mr. Banrer’s, for I caught him just in the act of winking 
quietly at his chum, Major D——, across the table. 

Well, there wasn’t any time to think what to do with it, so I just 
quietly sat down on it, as if I hadn’t seen it at all. 

I saw Major D—— telegraphing a ludicrous sort of dismay signal 
across to Mr. Banter, and then I knew that what I was sitting upon was 
some piece of mischief they had both something to do with. 
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All lunch time, I was quite in a fever to know what it was all about. 
I stopped as long as I could after, but those two, Mr. Banter and Major 
D , would go on stopping too; so, at last, J was obliged to get up, and 
take the parcel—now squeezed out quite flat—from my chair. 

‘*By George!” said Mr. Banter, then, ‘‘you don’t mean to say 
you ve sat upon it !"” 

‘* By Jo—ove !” said Major D——, grinning. ‘‘ Nonsense, you know.” 
By way of reply, I held it up. 

‘* Won’t you open it, and see the damage!” asks that wretch BANTER. 
‘* Do, now,” says that great tall humbug, Major D ; 

Some strange instinct told me again to be quiet about it. 

‘* You are really more funny than usual, Mr. BantEeR ; and you, Major 
D » why, you're getting a positive wag ; take care what you ’re about, 
or Mr. B. will make you write some of his jokes for him. Good-bye !" 
And I bolted off up here. 

Then, with trembling fingers, I cut the string, tore open the brown 
paper, and—there was Autey’s Valentine / sa " is . i 

He has not forgotten me. 

As I look out of my window now, the view is such a peaceful one ! 
Not a sound is to be heard. The large white moon is shining placidly 
down upon me. I have forgotten all about that ScrewBy person...... I 
am very, very happy...... I sat upon Atey's Valentine, but, now that I know 
what it is, it shall sleep with me—under my pillow...... Good-night, 
darling! I—J am your own Valentine! 


TOMTIT’S FIRST VALENTINE. 
He was a long while making up his mind—there is no denying it. 

So long was he, indeed, that the beautiful young lady who presided at 
the counter in the stationer's shop almost lost patience. 

But then she didn’t know— how should she ?—what had reduced Tomtrr 
to this pitiable condition. She didn’t know—how should she ?—that this 
was his First Valentine ! 

A magnificent affair it was—all roses, and lilies, and forget-me-nots, and 
gold and silver and lace paper. Then, too, right in the middle, concealed 
beneath a delicate gauzy veil, and enclosed in a true lovers’ knot of silver 
cord, was a charch, highly decorated and much out of drawing, which 
Tomrir flattered himself was just about the correct thing. 

Now Mr. THomas Trtrertne—Tomtir for short—was “ something in 
the City.”’ In other words, he was a clerk in the office of Cuurry, Stirr, 
and Co., of Mincing Lane, general brokers, and his special branch of the 
business of those awful magnates was the collecting and out-door work. 

It had happened’a few days before Tom paid his visit to the stationer’s 
shop, that he had been to a party. At this party, he had met another 
party—a party with fair hair and blue eyes, and a bewitching smile. 
After a long struggle with his native bashfulness, Tom had made himself 
agreeable to the proprietor of the smile, and—how it came about, I really 
don’t know—actually escorted her home. At parting, Tomtit held a 
pretty hand in his for an unconscionably long time, and, just before the 
door shut, a pretty head was popped out for a moment, and a charming 
voice cried to him, ‘‘ Good-bye, Tomtir; don’t forget the 14th !” 
This it was, you see, which made Mr. Tomtit so particular in the sta- 
tioner’s shop. 

“‘Can we send it for you, sir, to any address?” asked the young lady 
behind the counter, as Tomrit paid his half-guinea. ‘‘ It 's the usual thing, 
now-a-days—you see, we pack them so much better.” 

‘* Well,” said Toutit, ‘‘I don’t know. How will the—the—the party 
know where it comes from ?” 

The young lady reflected. ‘‘ Well,” she said, at last, ‘‘if that’s all, 
you could easily slip your card inside—it looks genteeler, you see.” 

‘Ah! 80 I could,” said Tomrtt, still rather doubtfully. ‘‘I’Il write 
the address for you on a piece of paper. If it’s the right thing to do, 
why, so be it.” And he laid down his card on the counter. 

‘** You'll be sure and send the one I have chosen ?”’ 

“(Oh ! certainly,” said the young lady ; and Tomrir departed. 

The next morning—the eventful 14th of February—Tomrit went to the 
City with only one thing on his mind, and that was, what the owner of 
the fair curls would say to his valentine. 

The mistakes he made that morning on his round of collecting would 
make a long story by themselves. Of one most respectable person, he 
demanded a young lady with blue eyes and fair hair, instead of asking 
for One-thirty-nine-seventeen-six ; and so he went on all the morning. 
Towards two o'clock he returned to Mincing Lane. 

‘¢ You 're wanted in Mr. Cuurry’s room,” said the first person he saw. 

Wanted in Mr. Cnurry’s room—what could that be for? Putting his 
hat on the tall stool he usually occupied, he went to the door of the terrible 
Cuorry, and knocked. 

“Come in!” said a gruff voice. ‘*Oh, it’s you, is it? What’s the 
meaning of this, sir?” 

Mr. Cavrry thrust into the trembling Toutrr’s hand a picture, rather 
dirty and very dauby, with a look of the penny-plain-and-twopence- 
coloured sort about it, representing a middle-aged gentleman, somewhat 
about Mr. Cuurry’s build, having his face scratched bya decidedly vulgar 
virago. And neatly folded in the middle of this—oh, horror !—was a 
small bit of pasteboard, on which were printed the words, ‘‘Mr. Tomas 
TItTTERING.” 
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Poor Towtrr’s face turned a deathly white. His knees knocked together- 

The young lady at the stationer’s had, by some awful accident, put his 
card into the offensive production somebody else had sent his employer ! 

‘*T ask, what's this, sir?” yelled the awful Caurry. 

‘Tt ’s—it ’s—a dreadful mistake, sir!” gasped poor Tomrir. 

‘‘ You’re a vagabond, sir!” continued Mr, Cuurry. 

‘Pray let me explain, Mr. Cuurry.” 

‘6 You ’re an ass, sir—an idiot, a fool! Get out of my office, sir, or——” 
and Mr. Cuurry, red with passion, took a step nearer the unfortunate 
TomrT1t—rather as though he would swallow him. 

This was enough. ToxtiT made one bound towards the door, and fled. 
An hour later he was lying on a sofa in a little house in the neighbourhood 
of Peckham Rye, surrounded by his anxious friends, tearing his hair and 
groaning. 

* * # * * * * 

Mr, TirreRine, senior, went down to the City next day, and matters 
were subsequently explained. TomtTir resumed his place at CHurrFy, 
Stirr, & Co.’s, but he hasn’t sent any more valentines since thatday. All 
the blue eyes and fair hair in the world will never efface from his memory 
the awful results attendant on the purchase of his First Valentine ! 


C@LEBS, JUNIOR, IN SEARCH OF A POSITION. 


I said it, Jopy, I know, with the air of a man in harness ; but to own 
the truth to you, I can well remember that I had quite a delicious thrill 
all through me when Nep spoke, and I recollect that I was at the moment 
sitting remarkably upright, and had my head on one side. 

Very natural, was it? Well, I think it was. Much more natural than 
the ghastly and obsequious grin which spread over Ngep’s face the moment 
after. Why! I'll tell you why, Jupy. We met the GrrpiasTIcgs |! 

Who were they? That’s just what I wanted to know. All I saw was 
a seedy-looking carriage—a seedier pair of horses, driven by a common- 
looking man in a white hat—and a sour-looking woman inside thc carriage. 
By the side of the sour woman was a very ugly girl, and opposite her 
another just as ugly. I am sure she was, for I looked back and saw. 

‘* Are they patients, Nep ?” said I. 

‘*No—not exactly. I attend the servants,” said he. 

He explained, Juopy. The reason my friend's face was screwed into a 
smile of mean and unnatural proportions—the reason he took off his hat 
with such empressement (there’s no other word for it)—was thts :—The 
GIRDLESTICKS were a county family. That seediness was county seediness 
—that ugliness was county ugliness. Common man, ‘poor horses, seedy 
carriage and all, were county things. The very things my friend sneered 
at-so; of course they were, but that was overnight. However, I ven- 
tured to express some opinion on the QIRDLESTICKs’ appearance, and we’d 
agreed that they were ‘‘a sad trumpery lot.” 

‘* What did you take your hat off to them for?” saidI. ‘‘ Mr. Grr- 
DLESTIOK only nodded to you ; and the ladies didn’t bow at all.” 

‘* It’s getting warm,” said Nep. And by this I knew, Jupy, he didn’t 
like it, so I said no more till we got home. 

There was his little wife at the window waiting for our return. 

‘* Hope you ’ve enjoyed your drive, Mr. Caress,” said she, cheerily, 
‘“and that my husband has taken you to none of the fever cases ?” 

‘*No,” said Neb, not letting me answer for myself, and kissing her 
little red cheek, just as if I hadn’t been there; ‘‘ but he’s likely to go 
through a good deal of danger this afternoon. We’ve met the DonaLp- 
SONS.” 

‘* Ah, then you know of our invitation,” said she; ‘‘and you’ve seen 
the beauties. Hasn’t the youngest got splendid eyes?” 

I thought she had, Jupy, but there was no reason for my saying so. 

‘‘ He says the Miss GIRDLESTICKS are ugly,” said Nep. 

**Oh, you met them?” said Mrs. Pesriz. ‘‘ You're quite right, Mr. 
Caess, they are ugly. Nasty stuck-up things !”’ 

Ladies do say things ouf, you know, Jupy ; it’s a way they have. 

‘* Yes, such a shabby lot they are, too /”’ said Mrs. Pesrus, again warming 
with the subject ; ‘sometimes they know you, sometimes they don’t ; 
and if they give a dinner-party—which isn’t often, I can tell you—every- 
thing is so formal, and so cold, and so. stiff ; and they hardly give you 
enough to eat !” | 

‘*Indeed, ma’am,” said I; ‘‘then I think you may consider yourself 
fortunate that you do not visit them.” 

‘Visit them!” cried Mrs. Pesrix, almost with a little scream. ‘‘ In- 
deed we are fortunate. Why——”’ 

What she was going to say I don't know, but I speak the truth, Jupy, 
when [ tell you, at that very moment my friend Nxp called out, — 

‘‘Talk of Taz ——” but I need not say the rest of what he said before 
he added, ‘‘I declare there’s GiRDLESTIOK’s Buttons.” Of course I looked 
on the floor, where I naturally expected to see the brazen or linen remains 
of the buttons alluded to. 

You know how quick thoughts are. In a minute a scene presented 
itself to my mind's eye—of a consultation on the part of Mr. GrrpLestick 
with my friend Nep Pesrig. I fancied Nep having said something funny, 
as he often did, and GiRDLEsTIOK giving way toa burst of laughter, the 
articles which, if you remember, even your lost Puncn had attached to 
his unmentionables, had also given way to the joke, the GiRpLESTICK 
braces become unrestricted, and the buttons. There/ 
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‘“* Where?” Why, on the floor, of course ; this was what I thought, as 
I tell you, and that was where I looked, but there ‘was nothing to be seen, 
only a small boy ringing at the hall-door bell, and he was outside standing 
on his toes, because he was so little. Was he the Buttons? Of course he 
was. Don’t you see it was a figure of speech on Nzp’s part ? 


P.S.—De4r Jupy, When I gave you a history of my adventures, I am 
sure I tried to speak plainly. Why, then, did you insert an ‘‘r” in 
county, and make country of it? I hope, for the sake of that large and 
influential class who are your staunchest admirers, that you will make 
your printer apologize. What! no difference between a countryman and 
a county man? Eh, Jupy ?—Yonrs faithfully, Ca@ass. 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 

Iy two small farmers were disputing the right to a yard and a third 
of a potato-field, and the law.decided against both of them, perhaps the 
land might become forfeit. - | 

Dawe Eeropa's Cool !—Who would not be—this weather ? 

Iy you wanted a screw-driver, where would you go for one ?—To the 
nearest cab-stand, of course. 

To allay any apprehensions on the subject of contagion, we are re- 
quested to inform the public generally, that all the figures at Madame 
Tussaup'’s have been re-waxinated ; and, judging from appearances, it 
seems to take very well. 

Mr. J. L. Toote writes to say, that although the lady implicated in 
the great jewel robbery has not got off yet, he regrets he cannot add that 
still she is not Tarpry. 

Jupy sees advertised a book on Fox-hunting, by the late Sir Joun 
Dgax Pact. What could Sir Joun have known about ‘‘ fences” ? 

A Puepar of Love—Pawning the engagement ring. 

War's the proper age for a parson !—The Parsonage, of course. 

SaLutaTiIon among Brewers—‘“‘ Ale fellow well met !{” 

Tax Bachelor’s Bin—Surely not gone and done it ! 

Wuex they closed Whitecross-Street Prison, some of the prisoners were 
**put out.” 

Apvicg to Persons with Wet Feet—Cut and dry. 

A Query for Jexuy SHaw—Who’s your ratter? 

To Heavy Weights in Training—tTry a hoyster. 

A Grate Noise—The one you make putting on the coals. 

WoRKMEN generally on Strike—Blacksmiths, 

Tue Ground of Insanity—The battle-field. 

Howe Music— Hus-bands. 

An Ugly Idea—A black eye, dear. 

Tus Refugees’ Idea—A general hide here. 

A Corrine Idea (of our jokes)—The last I’d hear. 

Wuat is a collision ?}—-Two trains trying to pass on the same lines. 


New Novels at all the Libraries. 
‘<The Sons of a Gun,”’ by the Author of ‘“ The Canon’s Daughters.” 
‘¢ Spiders in the Curd,” by the Author of ‘‘ Webs in the Whey.” 
‘¢ Toss for a Bull,” by the Author of ‘‘ A Cast for a Crown.” 


Latest Telegram. 
Provs Bru. to his Avevsta— 
The French have had another burter ; 
Ten thousand Frenchmen more were floor’d, 
For this and others praise the Lord ! 


* A ww French Reader, in which we find no extracts from Motrbre, 
Raomg, CoRNEILLE, or VoLTAIRg, is worthy of notice under any condi- 
tions ; but the unpretending little tome compiled by M. Duwarr-Favuver, 
entitled ‘* Poésies Francaises,” contains beauties that you would look for 
vainly in the bulkiest and most ambitious works of its elass. The 
selections display rare judgment, and the brief introductions to each class 
of poetry show a familiarity with the classics of every land, that the 
most erudite may learn something from. If Jupy be unwontedly gushing 
in her praises, it is due to the agreeable surprise that met her on 
turning over the pages of M. Dunart-Fauvers work, for these books are 
invariably dull and stale. 


A LITTLE EPISODE. 


I am afraid I amigrowing a little passée. I don’t look as well as 
I did once upon a time, unless I have on quite a lot of pearl 
powder. : 

It is indeed time that I settled down, and turned over a new 
leaf, and left off being the light-hearted frivolous child of nature 
I have been these thirty-two years, and began to think seriously 
of getting settled. 

When I look round, though, who is there I ought to settle on? 
Well, there are several whose attentions have most decidedly been 
marked—at least, rather so. 
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When I come to think of 
it, this is St. Valentine's 
Day! 

How odd! 

Now, if any of them have 
any serious intentions, 
should not at all wonder at 
their sending me a Valen- 
tine. - 

Silly, yet pretty custom, and 
so much easier for a bashful 
man than your stupid formal 
declaration ! 

As I live, too, there is the 
postman over the way! 

What a lot of letters he has! 

Valentines, I’ll be bound, 
every one of them. 

Let me see, now—but yet 
I must not be seen, or some 
malicious person will say that 
I am on the look-out. 

There's quite a packet for 
the Smitus. Stupid, dressed- 
uF dolls! I can't imagine 
what any one can see in them 
—pbut, as a rule, men are such 


ools. 

Nothing for Miss Jackson ; 
how dreadfully savage sbe 
will be! But there, what can 
a stupid old thing like that 
expect ? 

Six or seven, at least, for 
that odious young widow. I 
don’t know what you may 
say to it, but I call it dis- 
gusting. ; 

Goodness gracious me! he 
is ing over. 

How my heart beats! 

Yes, he is actually coming 
to this house. 

He has entered at the gar- 
den gate. Shall I run down 
myself, or leave JANE to open 
the door, as usual ? 

I'll run down. 

JANE is scampering up 
stairs, but I am before her. 


terday was the most wither- 


sa turning over the many 
printed pages lying before me, 
it would seem as though every 
one in the world had been on 
terms of intimacy with the 
dead author, and had a bro- 
therly right to abbreviate his 
Christian name. How every 
one knows us when we are 

one, and what fine, upright, 

ind-hearted, open-handed 
fellows we all are to look back 
upon ! 

I never spoke to “Tom 
RoBERTSON "—never even saw 
him, to my knowledge—for we 
didn’t act his pieces at the 
theatre where for some years 
past I have carried flags and 
messages, our shop being a 
temple of the legitimate. But 
I have been to see his plays, 
and paid to the pit for my own 
pleasure. 

Where shall we find another 
of the cup-and-saucer school 
to succeed him? The china 
he manufactured for us was 
the most delicate and delight- 
ful. Are we to accept the 
rough crockery of Randall's 
Thumb, or the Tuo Roses, as 
successful inutations, quite 
good enough for all future use? 

I used to sit and wonder 
whether the crowd around me 
ever half understood and ap- 
preciated the beauties of the 
little pieces they play so ad- 
mirably at the Prince of 
Wales’, though every seat 
was filled, and the applause 
was loud and continuous. 
There were lots of them who 
seemed to think the milk-jug 
scene was irresistibly comic, 
and roared at it as though it 
had been Box and Coz. 


_ Still thy throbbings, fooling . He appeared to fail at every 
little flutterer ! eS ANY — AN th other theatre. Sometimes 
I allude to my heart. Ry HTH \\. i |. Ai) — a because, not content with the 
Two letters. : 3s | | Pony. || success he achieved in his 
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T. W. ROBERTSON. 


YESTERDAY, and RosBERTSON 
was loaded with abuse. To- 


and that it will be my good 
fortune to be present at a re- 
presentation of each play; 
and, indeed, were I the man- 
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was cried down, his style wit- 
tily dubbed the teacup-and- 
saucer school. He is now no 
longer a rival to unsuccessful 
dramatist, acted or damned, 


Wales’. Well, well, though he 
is gone, we have yet Roberr- 
son's pieces left to us—the 
most delightful, lifelike 3 4 
tures of society that the Eng 


and his merits are allowed in 
a, patronizing sort of way, even HIS LAST! lish stage has ever seen. 
by_those whose sarcasm yes- Tue O. J. 
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THE IMPERIAL VALENTINE. 


(See Cartoon.) 


Coptp is the god of love, the god of war his’pa is, 

And Venus, queen of beauty, this little Cupid's ma is; 

So Cupid ’s close connected with blood and wounds and scars, 
For an awful one to fight and kill is his ma’s Mars: 

Sending home his daily news, by ev'ry post-bag writing, 

Telling darling Venus how he got on with his fighting ; 

How his enemies he stuck them—had them drawn and quarter'd ; 
How Jupiter was gracious, and he ‘d his thousands slaughter'd : 


How he murder’d fifty score, and breath’d a soft prayer o'er them, 
And how each time he stabb’d them, he felt true pity for them: 
And as 'twas February he wrote, “ Dear Venus mine, 

‘Oh, clasp these blood-stain’d fingers, and be my Valentine!’’ 


Oh! reader, when you see how shockingly illogical 
The words and conduct are of heroes mythological, 
Just thank your stars you're not either a Mars or Nero— 
A cruel conquering king or proud Olympian hero. 
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THE DROP SCENES OF LONDON.—Disrespectfally Treated. * 


No. 2.—THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Org evening last week, after careful consideration and study of the 
above really well-painted curtain, we came out with very vague notions as 
to ita real intention or meaning ; when, by force of circumstances over 
which, of course, &c., &c., we were compelled to overhear the following 
lucid explanations afforded by a small group of tragedians, the leader of 
which we may mention was Mr. R———r R——R. 

First TRacepian.—Well, well—er—that drop scene is a new one—in 
point of fact, not the old one ; the landscape —er—represents, I believe, 
the ruins of a shower-bath at Pump-eii—the idea is—in a manner of 
speaking—spéaAnyus : or perhaps it is—— 

Szoonp Tracepian. We(a)ve a notion it’s Spitalfields. 

THIRD TRAGEDIAN (with ringlets). Ha! ha! it is!! (strikes attitude.) 

First T. The—er—Crystal Palace and the Dramatic—in point of fact— 
College are, as it were, on the horizon, and the Holbornus Viaductas in the 
middle distance : in the foreground are the ruins of a comic Journal, and 
under that tombstone lie buried the—er—Willow Corpse and Dead 
Rees point of fact—— 

RooND T. Dead man, point of fact—Drama, you know, lighthouse, &c. 
Turn T. (tombically). Ha! ha! they do ! (strikes attitude.) , 
First T. The—er—poplar trees, I am pained to see, have—as it were— 

been omitted—and I am inclined to think they are—— 

Secon T. The pop(u)lar trees are (excuse me taking off my glove), in 
this case, Green Bushes—see at a glance. 

Turrp T. 'Tis well! (strikes several attitudes.) 

First T. This is levity. You wish to know—as it were—about the 
figures 1—Well, well, the footman, or Shepherd, or Masaniello—— 

Brconp T. Partly John, and partly Sheppard. 

Frest T. Is looking after that solitary cow, or goat, or-—— 

Szcorp T. Well, make up your mind, Bos. 


First T. Well, well, call it—in a manner of speaking—a ram, _ The 
lady and child is—er—I believe, Leah and child. ; 

Seconp T. Chick-a-leah-ry. d 

Tarp T. "Twas ever thus ! 

First T. The child is—er—the feature of the scene, and has been—ah 
—appropriately called—— 

Sgconp T. ‘‘One touch of nature ”"—excuse me taking off my glove. 

Turrp T. Tis true ! ; 

First T. In referring to the classic group in the centre, I would cha- 
ritably suppose—as it were—that it is a Dorcas- (with-tea) meeting, 
because, notwithstanding the presence of two or three gentlemen, they 
have a scarcity of garment, only to be—er—witnessed on the other side 
the curtain : the Apollo on the coffee-pot is well known. Well, well, as 
to the time of the year, it is doubtful—the water looks so much like ice. 

Szeconp T. ‘Ici on parle.” 

First T. And the footprint on the shore—— ; 

Seconp T. ‘‘8ol(e) on shingle,” with Rip Van (penny) Winkles to fol- 
low. Look here, you know 

First T. (indtgnantly). I—er—refuse to proceed, being so continually 
interrupted in this—as it were—irrelevant manner. I was going to tell 
you how the medallions in the stonework border represent the different 
distinguished members of the Adelphi guests. 

Seconp T. De guest-ibus. I guessed so. 

First T. (unheeding). How those bricks came in the ice; how I stood 
for the Apollo, and sat for other beautiful figures ; and—er—in point of 
fact, much that might interest and amuse you—as it is, I shall take 
four d’s of Irish, hot, with lemon, and leave you. 

Seconp T. Although, dear Bos, you leave me—still, I am not happy. 


* Commenced, in Mo,.197. 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM HOGARTH. 
FIRST SERIES.—THE IDLE AND INDUSTRIOUS APPRENTICES. 


Pirate II.—This is, indecd, a sad. picture of youthful depravity. Whil:t Goopcnitn, the pious clerk, goes to Church, arm-in-arm with his Employer, that 
fellow, IpLF, takes the air in the Park. Graphically has our artist depicted the horror of the Elderly Young Lady at the unseemly attire of the prodigal, Tuomas. 
Surely the downfall of this dreadful young man will roon arrive! Jupy waits impa iently for the pext instalment. 
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ON THE SAFE SIDE, ANYHOW. 
Miss Deborah (a precise Old Maid, of slrictly Evangelical principles, loq. Wary, 


REBECCA, YOU NEVER CLEANED THOSE WINDOWS, AND THEY WERE ACLUALLY DinTY _ THIS IS A DESCENDANT OF AND THIS IS NOAH, 
ON THE SABBATH Day. | Mr. NOAH'S Tus OLD OniGinaAL 


Maid-of-ali-zcork (anrioua to be equally strict’. InNpegp, Mum, I wapn't xo | (some generations later). (per Lowther-Arcadian Historian). 
tive: BUT I’ie po °2aM To-moreow, IF I'M SPARED: awn, tf Not. oN Wenweanay, 
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" PRIVATE ""] AND [ “* CONFIDENTIAL!” 


From the Hon. Alice ‘s Diary. 


Park, Warwickshire. Sunday, February 19th. 

There really is one thing in which the country has the pull—I should 
say, the better—of Town, and that is its Sunday post. 

Really, if it wasn’t that one got one’s letters on one’s Sunday in the 
country, I positively don't know how one would get through the day a¢ all, 

This morning I got a regular budget from Ep1e FLirtTINGTon—or rather, 
I should say now, Mrs. B * * * *, as she has at last, after many trials 
and much patience, succeeded in getting off. 

Poor Eprg ! I imagine her “‘ getting off’? was not, after all, such a very 
grand affair as she had, once upon a time, anticipated. Howey er, as she 
had tried so often and so long, and was even getting quite beyond poudre 
des fées, and thinking seriously of prepared chalk, perhaps she was right 
to settle down on old Mr. B * * * *, though he does take snuff and 
wears such extraordinary sorts of boots. 

Poor, dear Eprgz, such a handsome, bright girl os she was !—not so very 
many years ago, too. 

Heigh-ho! Well, there’s no knowing what any of us may come to; per- 
haps even—snuff and bad boots, who knows ? 

All through Epie’s letter she doesn't even mention her husband, yet 
she ’s only been married two months. As usual, her news is mostly 
‘‘dress” news. I do really believe that if Ep1z were going to be buried, 
she would be as particular about her frock for the melancholy occasion as 
she could be under the circumstances. 

‘* Have you seen, darlingest,’”’ writes Epix, ‘‘that horrid, dreadful 
picture in that paper, you know—Punch, or something like that—where 
they actually | have the impudence to pretend to say that fashions will 
now be set in Berlin instead of Paris? It’s a picture of a repulsively 
ugly young woman with an enormous head, dressed up like a military 
sort of person, and is supposed to represent the sort of thing we may all 
expect to come to.” 

‘* Goodness gracious forbid, J say !” 

** However, though they do pretend to Bay fashions are not to be set 
now, here are some, dearest, I have just had sent straight to me from 
New York, which, you know, has lately quite taken the place of poor 
Paris in all important affairs of this kind.” 

‘© You will be delighted to hear, dear Aticr, that lace is now as much, 
if not more, used than ever on silk materials ; even cluny, after being 
almost given up because it became common, is now getting quite the go 
again, especially for young girls.” 

‘* With regard to colours, darlingest, nothing very fresh has put in an 
appearance. Violet d’evéque is not so much fancied as it was some weeks 
ago, but the different shades of rich browns and greys, and the ‘ bottle- 
green,’ are just now much looked after.” 

‘< After all the talk there has been about long dresses coming in again, 
you will be glad to hear that, at present, the talk is somewhat premature. 
You, Aticer, with your ankles, will be glad to hear this. Take my werd 
for it, dear, the talk was only got up by some wretched people with big 
feet and thick ankles.” 

‘‘ Walking dresses are now just ras terre, or about two inches—not 
more—above the ground ; and quite enough, too, to suit all people. This 
is what J call a very sensible length’; if you do want to show your ankles, 
why you can; and if you don’t, why you needn’t : thus everybody is 
pleased at the same time.” 

‘* Now, dearest, be sure and recollect these next three straight tips :— 

‘61, Make your bodices always with basques. 

‘2, Let your tunics be quite plain i in front, with little real or pretended 
tabliers, aind festvon them, or leave ’em to hang straight at the back. 

‘© 3, Arrange your skirts so as to throw all the fulness to your train.” 

‘¢When you have mastered these details, and understood their im- 
portance, here are a few more useful hints :— 

‘* Let your sleeves be generally widish ; but, for my own part, I don’t 
believe the coat- sleeve will go out for ever so long, as most girls find it 
awfully fetching.” 

‘For your low bodies, points are now much the go. Make your sleeves 
quite short, your bodices very low, and curve in your back and front with 
a deep tucker.” 

‘‘With regard to out-of-door clothes, there isn’t much going on. For 
yourself, dearest, I should recommend you to keep on with the tight 
jackets and tunics: when one Aas a figure, you know, why hide your 
light under a what-d'ye-call-it—don’t you see ?” 

‘‘As to hats, now—and as you are stopping in the country, this is 
important for you—feathers are as much used as they ever were ; only let 
them be in little tufts, or longish drooping plumes. I saw a lovely little 
hat the other day, worn by Lady D1——, at a meet at Framley Common, 
which was entirely covered with tiny black curled feathers.” 

‘‘The present arrangement of bonnets, as you know, dearest, suits the 
present arrangement of hair too conveniently to admit of any change ; 
but, if you have them in velvet or satin, let them be made up with 
feathers and lace.” 

‘©One more hint, darlingest, and your Epm has done—Don’t wear 
your back-hair quite so low on your neck as you did.” 

Poor Epix ! yet she means it all for the best. Really, she seems to pour 
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all her heart out in her ‘‘dress,’’ doesn’t she? Ah! well, that comes of 
marrying a man who don't understand one. 

aie if I do ever marry Auer, whether he will ever understand 
me 

But, perhaps, there tsn’¢ much to understand in some people. For 
instance, perhaps, there isn’t much to understand in Eprg Firrtinerox ; 
perhaps she doesn’t understand much herself, except—flounces and 
paniers. 

Well, and yet when one comes to think and go into the question, what 
else is there for us girls te understand, after the way we've been brought 
up in 

Oh, I forgot—of course, we are taught to understand a good parts when 
shee him : also we are taught—and carefully too—to misunderstand a 

one. 

Poor, dear Atcy! Did I misunderstand you, though you have but 
£500 per annum, and no expectations? 

! no, no ! 

Dear Atey ! 

* * * * * * 

How strange it is that I always think of Atoy on Sunday evenings ! 
Perhaps it is because I’m so dull then....... Perhaps it is—well, why do I 
think of him ? 

Darling / I need not look in my dressing-glass now to answer that 
question ; for I feel it flushing my neck and brow; I feel it in a sort of 
hard lump choking in my throat ; and, though I have put the candle out, 
and am lying staring wistfully at ‘the white moon gazing in at me throuzh 
the window, I feel that something keeping me wide awake, though my 
head lies so quietly on my pillow. 

(To be continued.) 


FIVE LITTLE AUTHORS. 

Ors little author sat down and wrote a play, 

He was call'd before the curtain, and then was hiss’d away ; 
As he retreated he tumbled down a trap, 

Was caught by a fairy, who nursed him in her lap. 


The next little author produced a play romantic, 

With several wild exciting scenes, enough to drive you frantic ; 
Here the heir was not the heir, but the younger brother, 

And ev'ry one was some one else, unless he was some other. 
The third little author to comedy did stick, 

He wrote for his company—a rather knowing trick ; 

The result was immense applause, the house was overflowing, 
And all the coin he’s said to clear is quite beyond our showing. 


The fourth little author, he tried to do the tragic, 

And persuaded his dear self ’twould go down like magic ; 
But of his manuscript there was such a mass, 

The managers all turn’d him off, as they'd turn off the gas. 


The fifth little author, for burlesque he did go in, 

And the way he knock’d the words about, it really was a sin ; 
Six bold policemen saved him from the mob, 

To each he ere a ic aa bright—the sergeant got a bob. 


HOW HE WAS DISENCHANTED ; 
Or, Thirty-one and ’Seventy-one. 


“T say it was full, Mra. CrearsTaRcHER !” 

“And I say it wasn’t, Mr. Grumpison,” replied Mrs. C.—the 
voluble CrearsTarcure, who acted for the gentleman she ad- 
dressed as maid-of-all-work, cook, and housekeeper ; in fact, did 
for him. 

The question in dispute was whether a certain brandy-bottle 
which Mr. Grumrison—who was rather old and very peppery— 
kept stowed away in a cheffonier, had or had not as much in it 
now as when it last left Mr. Grumpison’s table. 

‘TI say it wasn't,” repeated Mrs. C. ‘ No one comes into your 
rooms but myself and the cat—and——” 

‘Then, unless the cat can drink half a pint of brandy, you 
must have had it,” retorted Mr. Grumpison, in a towering rage. 

“Oh! oh! oh! you wicked old man!” exclaimed Mrs. Ciear- 
STARCHER, becoming red and white by turns. “I won't hear 
another word. Oh! oh! oh! you good-for-nothing old bachelor ! 

ou——" 
. And a tremendous bang of the door told that Mr. Groumpison 
was alone in his shabby furnished lodgings. 

‘‘An old bachelor! Yes, and a very good job too,” thought 
Mr. Gromrison ; “ fancy being tied for life to such a creature as 
that! Bah!” 

An old bachelor! 

Mr. Grumpison sat gazing intently into the fire, the red glare 
of which, reflected on his red face, made it redder still. 
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An old bachelor ! 

Heigho! yes. And yet there was a time once—when—when 
—well, when things might have been different. 

Looking down into the fire among the glowing coals, Mr. 
Grumpison sketched out a fancy picture. 

The scene, a drawing-room. The guests, who appear here and 
there among the burning cinders, are attired in the fashion of a 
past generation, and among them, clad in a plum-coloured coat, 
with an upright collar and brass buttons, is Mr. Grompison 
himself. 

And that ‘pretty-looking girl, with such splendid teeth, seated 
just round the corner by that nubbly bit of coal—just notice her 
high-waisted and short-skirted dress, her open-work stockings, 
her sandalled shoes, her towering headdress. What is the 
reason why Mr. Grumpison, from the little cavity down yonder 
among the glowing cinders, casts such tender—such burning 
glances upon her ? 

Is it possible that he—Grumpison—was ever in love? Pooh! 
fiddlestick ! | 

But presently a cinder falls down into the middle of the fire, 
and the scene changes like the atoms in a kaleidoscope. The 
pretty girl in the clocked stockings casts a half-sheepish, half- 
shy glance at the gentleman in the plum-coloured coat, and 
quietly, as though not wishing to be noticed, glides through the 
glass-doors you see there by that spurting gas-jet, into the con- 
servatory. 

Is it a hint to the gentleman in the plum-coloured coat to 
follow? At any rate, he does so. Another second, and he will 
have declared his love. 

But, once through the doors, the young lady suddenly stops 
short, and puts her hand to her mouth. What can be the matter? 
This is what the gentleman in plum-colour asks himself. 

All at once he sees her open her mouth, and take out—yes, 
take out, bodily the teeth he had so much admired—a good set, 
and no mistake, of false ones! Something was the matter with 
them, and she wanted to place them in her mouth a little more 
comfortably. 
% # + * + * 

“Pooh!” said Mr. Gromptson, as he started up and lunged 
furiously with the poker at the imaginary ball-room and conser- 
vatory, ‘‘old bachelor, indeed! Of course I am, and a jolly 
good job, too!” 


JUDY'S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
THIRD QUESTION. 
Ought a Woman to Accept her First Offer, or Wait ? 


Mary JANE was young and sprightly, 
Mary JANE was fair, 

Mary Jane of eyes, so brightly 
Shining, had a pair; 

How to use them she knew rightly, 
Glancing here and there. 

Lord Apotpnuus loved and wooed her— 
Rich was he, but old; 

She accepted him, and rued her 
Chuice, I have been told: 

He was e’er in sullen mood, or 
Selfish, vain, or cold, 

Lady GRACE was mild and pensive, 
Neither young nor gay; 

Using many arts defensive, 
To scare Age away: 

Who, persistently offensive, 
Would assert his sway. 

Never had she had an offer, 
Although long she'd tried; 

For she had an empty coffer, 
And a deal of pride; 

And each embryonic proffer 
Frighten’d from her side, 


Master HumPHREY one day met her 
At a cattle-show ; 

And to win his heart she set her- 
Self the task, I know. 

She succeeded, too, and at her 
Feet she laid him low. 

They were married, and for ever 
Lived in perfect bliss; 

Though he but a farmer, never 
Anything amiss 

Went between them. She was clever— 

Please, remember this. 
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If a maid be young and tender, 
I say, let her choose 
For herself an apt defender, 
And the rest refuse. 
But, oh! youth, oh! vain pretender, 
Take the firat who woos. W. T. G. 
[They don’t deserve wooing at all, the wretched creatures.— 


J upy. | 


Fair ones, do not too eagerly seize 
What seems a fair hymeneal prize; 
The tempter's art it is to please, 
But oft of grief his victim dies. 
I took the hand of one I knew, 
A young, rich, gay, and witty joker; 
Lived happy for a time, 'tis trae— 
But he has whopp’d me with the poker ! 
But, then, we never loved indeed. 
Ab! love outdoes looks, riches, air; 
So, fair ones, when bland suitors plead, 
Wart! ask—is true affection there? 
Poor WILHELMINA. 
[Now Wi tuetmina knows perfectly well that she only said 
“poker” to rhyme with “joker,” or “joker” to rhyme with 
“poker,” and in either case the statement is untrue.—Jupy. ] 


DEFECTIVE SMITE. 
Solution of the Stamford Street Mystery. 

Dgak Mapau,—yYour Editor not only insults me by calling me De 
Fective Surra, but, without my permission, he goes and promises a eolu- 
tion (gin-and-water, as he would put it—I mean, put the solution, that is 
the gin—but let that pass)—of the Mystery. He wouldn’t have nothing 
to print, hadn’t I been perticuler active this week, and now I announce 
to the world that Taz Hovsgs arg 1s CHANCERY !!! 

Yours triumphantly, 
W. Sarg. 


[Srk,—The discovery you mention was known to us, and, we presume, to 
every one in the neighbourhood, many, many years ago ; this is no solution 
of the lights, noises, or mysterious people seen and heard therein. We 
beg to decline any further correspondence of yours.—Jupy. 


Have you in a "ole now, old Surra !—Orrice-Bor. ] 
WILLIAM THE cee Mo. 1 

‘‘ By this time he was sixty years of age, fat and unwieldy, and more 
furiously passionate than even in his younger days; and he crossed over 
to France with a large expedition to make war on his liege lord. He 
claimed the whole country of the Vexin, and determined, if he could not 
enjoy the territory himself, he would render it unfit for his rival’s enjoy- 
ment. Frightful stories are told of the cruelty of his march, his plunder 
and devastation, and finally the conflagration of the fair city, when it 
threw itself on his compassion.” —Old History of England. 

History repeats itself. Transpose the date, by making the second figure 
the last. 


THE ONLY JONES. 


Honovrep Mapamu,—You are right. I am much behindhand with my 
pantomimes, and by the time this appears in print very probably more 
than one of them will have been withdrawn. But I have seen them all 
now, and here are my recollections :— 

Far beyond all comparison that at the Grecian is the best, and although 
it may run for some time, yet I would strongly advise you to go and see it, 
for Herne the Hunter is the most laughable and clever pantomime I have 
ever seen. Mr. Conquest's performance as the demon is just simply 
astounding. And Mr. Macprrmort, if ever I have a theatre of my 
own, I hope he will ‘‘ write in,” for he is really and truly a comic actor. 

The*next best is Mr. BLancHarp’s pantomime at Drury Lane, and Miss 
Vicrornra VoKES was never seen to such advantage before, not even as 
Amy Robsart. 

I shall always remember the pantomime at Covent Garden for its weird 
forest scene, though I can't say that the verbal jokes were the newest or 
funniest I have ever listened to. 

I shall remember the pantomime at Astley’s for the brilliancy of its 
ballets, and the remarkable incivility of a little offhand gentleman who 
has something to do with the arrangement of the seats in front. 

I shall remember that at the Victoria for the genuine fun of its comic 
business, and that at the Standard for its army of Amazons, and their 
clever and charming commanding officer. And lastly, I shall always 
remember the elaborately gorgeous transformation scene at the Surrey— 
the most beautiful thing I bave ever seen in London. 

But, with these pleasant memorics, I cannot help some unpleasant re- 
collections mixing themselves. I can’t forget some very dreary fooling, 
and senseless mouthing to no purpose. I should like a little less red-hot 
poker next year, and fewer butchers’ shops, if anything else could be 
thought of in their place. I don’t feel quite sure that some of those aged 
sylphs with the hard painted smile could not be dispensed with; and I 
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DEMAND AND SUPPLY (BRIXTON). THE REASON WHY! 


Lady Customer. Piease, I want a NumBer or “ Littce Fons?” Village Schoolmaster, A Ha.r-HOoLIDAY, GILES!—AND WHAT ON EaRT# IS 


e e e e TH ? 
Shopkeeper (who does nothappen to take in that popular little periodical). You 've a dase ’ , 
es, FAYTHER’S A-GOIN’ To StIcK T PIG THIS FORENOON, AND OI WERE 
COME TO THE WRONG Puack, I THINK, Miss. ae 1s NOT A BaBy Far, A-GoIN’ TO HO'D ES YEAD, 'RE YOU PLEASE, SCHULEMAISTER. : 
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SHOPPING. OUTSIDE A POLICE-COURT. 


Mouldy Gentleman. TuHat’s A PROPER- : 

ieee. (Wurae MID YOO CLUE AG Ee Legal Gens. Caw YOU TELL ME WHAT TIME DOES YouR MacustraTsE RIBE, 
"Arry of the Sw°t M°b). Way, at a CLoraes’ SHOP, OF COURSE. POLICEMAN ? 
The Mouldy. WuHaT was THE Damaar, THEN ? Z100 (new at it, but equal to the occasion). Waar Trwe pors ne Rise t—INn 


*Arry. Don't KNOW, I'm SURE; THE SHOPMAN WASN'T THERE. THE Morniea, Sir, I EXPECT, LIKE THE REST ON US, 
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am quite sure that I could do without a good deal of the poetry in the 
‘* openings.” However, I won’t grumble.—Yours truly, 
Joxgs [THe Oxty]. 

P.8.—My friend ‘‘ Almaviva,” of Figaro, though sometimes unkind to 
your Onty Jonxs, evidently recognizes him as an institution. You know 
that bit Idid last week about Mr. Roserrson. , Well, I only signed it *‘ The 
O. J.,” but he saw at once that it was in my peculiar dashing style, and 
complimented me upon it. Iam proud. 


CG@LEBS, JUNIOR, IN SEARCH OF A POSITION. 


AnD in a very few minutes, my dear Jupy, the servant-maid brought 
in—a note. It was directed to Mrs. Pestig, and if you’ll believe me, 
this was exactly what were the contents :— 

‘“‘Mr. and Mrs. GiRDLESTICK request the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. 
PESTLE’s company at dinner this evening, at six o'clock.” 

‘* Bless my soul!” cried Nen, ‘*‘ what can they mean by asking one to 
dinner in this way?” 

“¢ Such a short notice !” said Mrs. P. 

** Deuced unceremonious,” said I, plumply. 

‘* There must be a reason,” said Mrs. PEsTLE. 

‘¢ Ah, of course,” said Neb. 

And then there was a solemn pause. 

At last Mrs. Pesrie cried out, — 

_‘*My dear ma, what shall we do? We cannot go, because of the 
picnic.” 

‘© No,” said Nev, laconically and timidly. 

‘* But, my dear, we ought to make an effort,” said his better half, with 
an anxious and perplexed brow: ‘‘ it’s our first invitation, you know.” 

My friend looked anxious and puzzled too. Almost careworn, I assure 
you. It was evident to my mind that he was hardly interested in the 
question of the invitation. Perhaps the thought of Jerrreys’ eldest had 
come back to him. 

Suddenly, Jupy, he looked at his wife, and then significantly at me. 

‘*Oh!” said the little woman, interpreting the glance, ‘‘ Mr. CaLess 
doesn't mind picnics, I am sure.” 

She did indeed, Jupy—my friend! She positively said it; and more 
than that, she went on to declare that if they could make an excuse to 
the Donatpsons, that she was sure J shouldn't think it rude tf they left 
me for a few hours / 

Wasn't it a situation ? 

** Would you now, Mr, Cauens?” said she, smiling at me—coaxingly 
smiling—and Nep looking on all the time, as if he would back her in any 
mortal proposition. 

What did I say? Why, what could I say? Nothing! Jupy, absolutely 
nothing! JI placed my hand on my heart, and I bowed low. I smiled, 

but it was a bitter smile, and they must have seen it. After a few spas- 
modic efforts at self-control, I gasped out, — 

“‘ Pray don't think of me!” 

And they didn't. 

They went out of the room together, in mean consultation, and by- 
and-by Nep PestLe returned to the apartment, with an expression on 
his countenance in which gloom was strangely mingled with hypocrisy. 

He did not look me in the face, and I felt that all was over. 

He said, ‘‘ Mrs. Pestitx thought, after mature consideration, that it 
wouldn’t do to refuse the GIRDLESTICKS. 

‘*T must leave her to settle matters with the Donaupsons,” said he. 
‘S Women manage these things so much better than we do; and I hope, 
old fellow, you won't take it amiss that we leave you for a little time. 
I’ve sent to ask Mr. Peasray, the curate, to dine with you—a most 
amiable young man—and I do hope you ‘ll make yourself comfortable.” 

And this was how they acted! Jupy. And could it be wondered at that, 
when Mrs. PestLz came downstairs ‘‘dressed,’’ and looking very flushed 
‘and uncomfortable, and Nep, in an ill-tied cravat and painful shirt-collar, 
came to bid me good evening—could you wonder that I hoped their dinner 
would disagree with them? Could you be surprised that I felt a diabolical 
satisfaction in knowing they were about as wretched a pair as ever stepped 
into a hired chaise with straw at the bottom ? 

No, you couldn't. I know you couldn’t. It was simply shameful, on 
that glorious evening, when those delightful things were going on at the 
Chase, to leave me to eat boiled mutton with a snuffling little curate, who 
talked of nothing but himself, and ate till it made me ill to look at him; 
while that Miss DonaLpson, with the blue eyes——but I can’t go on, Jupy, 
I really can’t. 


The House of Commons Division on the Princess's Dowry. 


[‘* Ow Thursday, when the i eins came on, Mr. P. A. TaYLor proposed the 
rejection of the Bill, and divided the House. As he and his seconder were 
Obliged two act as tellers, the only person who could be got to enter the lobby to 
vote against the Bill was Mr. Fawcett, the blind member for Brighton. The 
Bill, therefore, was carried by a majority of 350 to 1, the announcement being 
reccived with derisive laughter.’] 

Oh, Taytor, P. A., when, astride of your hobby, 

You chevied your friends to the Radical lobby, 

Of four hundred members could you only find one 


To see things in your light, and he, too, a blind one ? 


MILITARY REORGANIZATION. 
(See Cartoon.) 
Ye gentlemen who run down Britain’s forces, 
Surely get data from mendacious sources— 
Is England a cheese-scraper $ 
Are not our soldiers every one proficient, 
Is not our army warranted efticient— 
At all events on paper ? 
Are not the Volunteers to one man steady, 
Are not the young recruits willing and ready 
On battle-field to caper ? 
He who runs down our troops, recks not what harm he does; 
What can look better than the British army does— 
At all events on paper ? 


And yet at times the painful thought will rise— 
It might be better to reorganize. 
If C * * pw ® * u's a red-taper, 
Still to the public outcry he must yield, 
And give us soldiers fit to take the field— 
Not only made of paper. 
Say, are these paper soldicrs a mere flam; 
A cheat, delusion, mockery, and sham ; 
A bubble—to make vapour ? 
If so, ‘tis time to make them a reality : 
Rouse, C * * pw * * 1, rouse, and quickly give vitality 
To regiments of paper ! 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 

Exatisa Colours—Neutral tints. 

PopuLaR Mode of Prussian Travelling—Sedan conveyances. 

HistoricaL.—When Rowiann Huu gave a present of a sovereign all 
round to his children, a poet said, he tipped the little H1uis with gold. 

A Srranez Case—The Alhambra prosecutions. 

Tue difference between a watch-key and a captain on the look-out for 
squalls is, that one winds the watch, the other watches the wind. 

WHEN is a concert-singer silent When he holds his piece, 

It was said that the Beggars’ Opera made Ricu gay and Gay rich. 
Perhaps the (Greenwich) beggars’ chorus hus made GuaD feel dizzy and 
Dizzy glad. 

A Co-oprrativs Movement—The treadmill. 

A Lrapixe Article—A donkey. 

Wuart do you call raising the wind, sir? Why, voting a dowry to the 
Princess Louise. (Of course. And may it be a good one, too, says Jupy. | 
eas Man’s Pornt—That it answers in spite of the cutting up it has 

AcquiRngep Tastes—Olives and Babies. 

Yawnine Guiphs—Physic at bed-time. 

Degap Language—Ghosts’ gossip. 

A uirrLe girl Jupy knows has made her mind up she will never be 
married, but be a widow instead—she looks so pretty in black. 

Mapaue Tussaup has added Yon Mo.txe to her collection—in the 
Chamber of Horrors, of course. 

LuLv’s Bound—Yes, bound to draw. 

ANoTuEr Clerical Error—Rev. Mr. Vorsry’s Appeal. 

Can a housemaid cleaning a grate be called (h)ob-servant. 


a ee ee 


Tue Builder “hears from New York” (rather long ears the 
Builder must have, by the way) of a new arrangement by the 
Post Office. The pillar-boxes are connected with a pneumatic 
tube that runs round the city to the general receiving-house. As 
the letters are dropped into the box they are blown along a tube 
at the rate of sixty-five miles an hour. There's a Yankee dodge 
for you! Only one objection strikes Jupy. A few of the com- 
munications that reach her (say one in a million or so), are 
rather inclined to be long-winded even now, and this sort of 
thing, you know—why—don't you see ?—it might perhaps—eh ? 


—Just so. 

: REAL HEROISM. 

Accorn1ne to the Paris Journal, the citoyennes of the Faubourg 
du Temple had been making some preparations previous to 
the capitulation to receive the Prussians which those herees 
would hardly relish. They carried not only broken bottles and 
abandoned flower-pots, but paving-stones, into their apartments, 
‘some of which are regular arsenals. To show how strong is the 
determination to resent the last crowning indignity of the march 
through Paris of the German troops, even the milliners and dress- 
makers’ establishments have become magazines '"—magazins (that 
is) des modes! 

NOTICE. 


A Letter from H. Fuiuatove, Ksq., hints at the occurrence of a wholly 
unlooked-for event of the very deepest interest to all Rosg Anna's friends. 
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THE ONLY JONES IN TROUBLE. : 


Jupy regrets to say that she has been compelled to give her Onty Jonzs 
the customary month’s warning. Hitherto, Jupy has looked upon THE 
Onty Jones as a fair and impartial critic, far above bribery and corrup- 
tion. On Saturday night last, she sent him to the Surrey Theatre, and 
received on Monday his customary article. Scarcely, however, had she 
forwarded it to the printer’s, than a letter arrived from the O. J. to the 
following effect :— 


‘¢ Honr'd Ma’am,—When I wrote my notice, I did it without looking 
at the bill. Since then, having looked, I see that the piece is written by 
parties connected with your valuable and entertaining journal. If the 
‘copy’ has been set up, it can easily be altered per enclosed. Shall 
always be happy to take up any line you may kindly point out. Pray 
excuse the trifling error, and make it right with the two gents. 

‘¢ Yours very obediently, Taz OnLy JonEs. 


‘¢P.S.—Of course, when I wrote the notice, I hadn’t seen the piece, 
being, as you know, engaged at my own show till late in the evening. 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM HOGARTH. 
FIRST SERIES.—THE IDLE AND INDUSTRIOUS APPRENTICES. 


Piate III.—How much nicer is Goopcniip’s behaviour than that of the frivolous and abandoned Thomas! GvopcHILD takes home the Office Work, while Tom, 
the Prodigal, goes into Society, and flirts with that dreadful Rich Widow. Oh, dear! oh, dear! Next week we shall know the worst. 


‘©P.9, No. 2.—Perhaps it might look impartial, after all, to run the 


‘The article as altered— 


The new piece at the Surrey is 
in all respects a GLORIOUS SUCCESS. 
Every part is admirably acted. 


The scenery is MAGNIFICENT. 

The pawnbroker’s shop is REAL- 
ITY ITSELF. 

The house was CRAMMED. 

The play was, in short, a TRE- 
MENDOUS HIT. 

The authors haveachieved a WELL- 
EARNED TRIUMPH. 

We hope to hear of them at 
EVERY HOUSE IN LONDON. 


thing down. If so, leave original article as it stands.’ 


The article as tt was— 

The new piece at the Surrey is 
in all respects a miserable failure. 

The only actor on the stage is the 
live sucking-pig. 

The scenery is wretched. 

The pawnbroker’s shop is unreal 
and ridiculous. 

The house was nearly empty. 

The play was, in short, a dismal 


error. 
The authors had better subside 
into a well-earned oblivion. 
We hope never to hear of them 


again. 


This may be criticism," but Jupy begs to inform Tue Onty Jonzs that 


she gives him ‘‘ his month.” 


CELEBS, JUNIOR, IN SEARCH OF A POSITION. 


Where did I leave off ? 

Oh! I remember: it was where the Pzstuzs left me to boiled mutton 
and acurate. But I had my revenge, though! 

My dear lady, what do you think the dinner meant? Eating and 
drinking, polite conversation—the hope of a continued acquaintance, and 
a plumping doctor's bill at the end of the term ? 

Bless your spectacles, ma’am, it meant nothing of the kind! Mr. 
GIRDLESTONE wanted the loan of a hundred pounds. He told Ngp he 
did, after dinner, when he knew Mrs. G. and her daughters were saying 
civil things to his wife in the drawing-room. Fact, indeed ! 

Did he lend it? Of course he did. Wasn't he invited to dinner on 


purpose ? 

But weren’t they angry next day, that’s all! Mrs. Prsrix said she 
had said she was sure something more than dinner was meant; Nap 
declared he felt certain of it too, but that in his position—— 

Position, bah! That’s exactly what J said, Jupy. ‘‘ Nep, my good 
fellow,” said I, ‘‘what stuff it is! Pills is your position. Potions is 


your position. PxrstLE is :ou- name, and Pestle is your nature. Stick 


to it, old boy, and leave toadyism to other people !” 


Mrs. PgsTLE got 


very red, and said, ‘‘ Toadyism, indeed !” with much emphasis, Nep 


himself didn’t seem to like it. 


Somehow, people do not seem to like the truth, Jopy. I’ve often found 


it so, haven't you? 
miserable day it was. 


However, I went away next day—and a damp, 
I was out of spirits ; and when the porter asked 


me, in asulky tone, ‘‘ Where to?”’ I felt inclined to say, recklessly, ‘‘ Any- 
where you please, you damp scoundrel !” but as he might not have been 
conscious of the general humidity of his person, and might not have heard 
the p, I refrained, and simply said, ‘‘To London.” 

The train was just due, when—oh, to my delight—who should arrive, 


with her lu 
in it. I felt it! 


and her papa, but Miss Donaupson ! 
Would she recognize me? For a moment, knowing 


There was a fate 


how different people look standing and sitting, I was seized with an 
insane desire to place myself in the porter’s wheelbarrow, and request 
him, for five shillings, to drive me slowly past Miss D.: it possibly might 


recall Nep’s gig, and me in it, to her recollection. 
I saw her place her small foot on the step ; 


and she had not noticed me. 


But the train came up, 


I saw her father (happy father!) give her a little-push to help herin. I 
saw him enter. I saw the shawls;and_the dressing-¢ase(and_the(-maid 
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ciannnear: and with a iienineare aud: witha. throbbing heart I prepared to follow, when the 
porter laid his heavy hand on my shoulder, and sail, gruffly,— 

‘“‘This way, mister—this is your carriage.” Alas! Juvy, I had taken 
a second-class ticket. Such was the force of habit ! 


PRIVATE '?] AND . CONFIDENTIAL !””. 


From the Hon, Alice ’s Diary. 


Park, Warwickshire. Friday, February 24. 

What an extraordinary custom the New York girls seem to have just 
started. 

It appears, according to Ente’s letter I got the other day, that the girls 
there have set the fashion of having their nicknames, or ‘‘ pet” abbrevia- 
tions, printed on their visiting cards instead of their proper ones—given 
them by their godfathers and godmothers. 

Just fancy this happening in England ! 

Fancy mine, for instance. Just fancy leaving this on some starched, 
prim old dowager; why, she'd have a regular fit— 


(THE HON. ‘* TROTS” 


— Berkeley Square. 


For **Trots” is the dreadfully awful nickname CHARLI® bestowed upon 
ine ever so long ago—when I was in short frocks, I believe—and which 
has stuck to me ever since. 

Yet, I really shouldn’t be the least surprised if this custom became 
quite the ‘6g0” in England. We have so many New York ‘‘ notions” 
over here now, that why shouldn’t we make use of this ? 

It would look awfully funny though, wouldn't it, if not fast? 
just put down a few of my friends, to see how they would look. 

Let’s see now; there ’s that great, SCraggy, tall, eldest Brasazon girl, 
who's stopping here now— her real name is Lavra Janz; but, if she had 
her card printed according to the Yankee idea, she would come out like 


this— 


Let me 


MISS “ LITTLE TODDLEKINS” BRABAZON. 


15a, Upper Grosvenor Street. 


Oh, don’t it look funny! and wowdn’t the postman laugh, a few ! 


Fancy, too, having a Valentine sent like that ! 
Fancy, again, getting a card from dear Lady like this— 


LADY “ JUMPS” 


AT HOME. 


Dine'ng—10 o'clock. 


Or, again, just imagine Katte Manners herself sending out her Wed- 
nesday five-o’clock-tea invites, as she does—though her eldcrly friends do 
say it’s so fast— to her ‘‘ circle,’ ’ as she calls them, of ‘‘ male eligibles 
and feminine dittos,”’ after this fashion— 


MISS “PUSSY” MANNERS. 
TRA AND MUFFINS, 
: 5 sharp. 


N.B.—No Flats admitted. 


Well, we are—so I’m told—copying New York people, not only in 
dress, but also in moralsand manners. It now remains to be seen whether 
we adopt this latest ‘‘ notion’ in ‘‘ cards.” Candidly speaking, / hope 
not; my nickname is not a becoming one. 

Talking about ‘‘ morals and manners,” though, what a dreadfal go-in 
Archbishop Mannino bad at English girls and women the other day ! 
Quite shocking, I declare !—though I do believe he really is about right 
after all. 

Yet what can one do? If one girl dresses, well, of course, another 
ove must, or where would the ether be left? I should like to put this 
little question to the Archhishop, and see how he would get over that. 
Matrimony is matrimony, and to make good running for the holy estate, 
¢‘ dreas”’ in these days is everything. 


LONDON 


SERLO-COMIC JOUR-.AT. 


‘“What dye think of that, now,” Azebilinp *’—as that clever young 
actress, Miss Exise Hot, raid in that Lurlesque-thing I saw at the 
Adelphi Theatre just before we came down here. 

Talking about dress and fashion, though, brings me on to another thing 
just alluded to—I mean burlesques. 

Now our burlesque—I shou'd say rather, Mr. Banter’s burlesque, as 
he has wrtlten it—is coming off very soon, and, as everyboly knows, / 
have promised to play the. part of Prince Love in it, and——to wear 
those awful pink stocking-things. 

Well, of course, as soon as everyboldy—not'only here, hut in Town— 
heard that I was going in for Prince Love and the stocking-things, 
there was a regular set-out, 

** How could I do such an awfnl thing !” 

‘Private theatricals were bad enough, in all conscience, when you acted 
in every-day costume, but to actually rit on male attire, and show your- 
self to seventy or eighty people—even though they were mostly friends or 
acquaintances—was really tuo dreaiful !” 

‘* What could her mother be thinking of, to allow her to make such a 
scandalous exhibition of herself ?”’ 

The dear old tabbies! Asif J didn’t know what was at the bottom of 
all their virtuous indignation. 

‘* Why,” as Mr. Banter said, with one of his comic winks, ‘‘ it isn’t 
every onc, you know, my dear young lady, who could plava Prince: certain 
people, don’t you see, don't possess certain necessary qualifications for it. 
For instance, that second D. girl is so very properly shocked at your play- 
ing the part, because she knows she couldn't possibly do it herself. I 
happened to see her getting into the carriage yesterday, and, by Ueorge ! 
such bectle-crushers, and ankles to match ’em.’ 

Of course, I know it’s only jealousy ; most of them would have been 
only too happy to have snapped at the chance, if, as Mr. BANTER says 
truly enough, they had been qualified for the part. 

After all, too, why is it worse to show one’s ankles than to dress in such 
an extraordinary décolletée way as that second D. girl above alluded to, 
does ? I declare the uew silk she wore at dinner last night— she expected 
Captain Horsgy to come over from Coventry, I believe—was positively 
indecent. 

To quote my tutor, Mr. Banter, again, ‘‘ It’s really too absurd to sit in 
the stalls of a London theatre, and ‘hear ladies in them wonder how ‘ women 
on the staze can make such exhibitions of themselves,’ all the time seeing 
that the very ‘lady’ who has just made the remark is actually far more 
undressed herself. Why, I give you my word, I know girls who bave 
played boys’ parts in my burlesques who would "have positively’ blushed to 
have appeared in such a low dress as that worn by Lady * * * ® * or 
that second D. girl at the big ball here last week.” 

Well, and I think Mr. Banrsr is perfectry right, and I will play Prince 
Love, and wear the stocking-things. I’ve tried the dress on several 
times already since it has come down from Town, and it’s something really 


too lovely. 
(To be continued.) 
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INDISPUTABLE FACTS. 


Ginis witH—Blue eyes nerer languish, 

Black eyes never stare; 
Pretty feet and ankles 

Short thingamies won’ wear. 
White teeth never laugh, or 

White hands xerer play 
With tiny ears or hair, which 
__ Well get in the way. 
Waists are never nipp'd in, 

Busts may not be shown, 
Noses never dipp'd in 

Water of Cologne. 
Sweet tones seldom talk loud, 

Powder ’s never used ; 
Fact is, pretty girls now 

Are very much abused. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS REVISED. 

Acacia (for lawyers), a case ’ere. Amaranth (for auctioneers), bammer- 
anth. Ambrosia (for prize-fighters), am-bruise-yer. Cows-lip and Pigs- 
cheek (for butchers). Aspen (for joiners), hasp’an. Arbor Vite and 
Cypress (for lovers), arbor (in)vite he and sigh press. The lass that loved 
Azalea—a sailor, zee! Cobcea and Columbine (for folks with colds), cub 


here and call ‘em bine. Marry-gold and Moneysuckle (for mothers-in- 
Hawkweed, awkward (for 


law). Haw-thorn (for S. Banorort, Esq. ). 
tohacconists). Hemlock (for sewing-macbines). Henbane (for man with 
a bad wife). Houseleek and Hepatica, How sleek ! and He-pat-a-cur. 


Creeping Cereus (when your wife’s sitting up), creep in serious. 
Nightshade, an Ulster greatcoat. Rudheakia (for brandy-and-water), 
red beak here. Lanrustinus: Lavra’s tyin’ us (joke somewhere here). 
Osier and Bayleaf, debtors, owes yer and bailiff. Auricula (for eels), O 
wriggler! Any more, Mr. Editor ? 

[Not any more, thank you.—Ep.] 
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SOMETHING LIKE A CABINET COUNCIL. 


(From our Own Eavesdropper.) 

[Reports of the proceedings at Cahinet Councils are, as most people are 
cocnizant, exceedingly scanty and brief. All that is known about the 
doings at such meetings is what appears in the newspapers next day. In 
those organs of sweetness and light, we usually find something like the 
following :--‘* A Cabinet Council was held yesterday, at the othcial resi- 
dence of the First Lord of the Treasury, Downing Street. All ths 
Ministers were present except the Hundred-and-first Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, or the Secretary of State for Extra-Parochial A ffairs,”’ or somebody 
of equal importance. Jupv has, therefore, great pleasure in printing 
the following photographic account of what really happened at the last— 
the very last —of these Ministerial Confabulations, the one, namely, which 
took place the day after to-morrow. ] 


Scexne.—A_ scantily-furnished apartment at Whitehall. 
Economy the order of the day. Chairs, tables, papers, and 
things, passim. Here and there the Ministers, sucking thetr 
thumbs. 


Gui*pst*vE (impatiently). Oh, bother! Why doesn’t Gr®n- 
v*LLR ‘come? There never was such a fellow for being just in 
time to he too late. 

C*rpw*te (taking his thumb out of his mouth). Let's begin 
without him. Now, about this Army Reorganization—shall 
we 

F*nst*r (cutting in). Pardon me, but that isn’t a matter of 
anv importance. The question is—how will the Ballot Bill—— 

Br*ce (interrupting). But, I say, listen here, all of you,a 
minute. If two people hire a cab, and a third rides behind, 
what we've to decide is, how much can be legally demanded 
for 

L*we (roughly). Oh, hang your cabs, and Ballot, and Army, 
and all such rubbish! The most pressing thing to debate is, how 
much more can be serewed out of the taxpayers, and where's 
the right place to stick it on! 

ALL THE oTHER Ministers (speaking at once). Um—uam—um— 
um—— Oh, here’s Gr*Nnv*Lie. 


Enter Gr*nv* 11k. 


Gr*xv®Le (reading). ‘I may also inform your lordship that 
M. Tuters made an observation which it is a pleasure to me, as 
-@ son, to record. He said that he once had a movement of 
vivacity with my respected father id 

At. There he is again. with the celebrated movement of 
vivacity and his respected father ! 

Br*ce (whispering to L*we). Something like the Ghost in 
Othello—eh, d've see ? 

L*we (severely). Othello! Surely you know the Ghost occurs in 
Amproise THomas’s opera of Hamiet, as produced at the Royal 
Italian 

Au. Ha! ha! 

Grrnv*LLeE (ratsing his eyes). Bon jour, messieurs! I fait 
bean temps—ha! ha! Pray pardon me, but I've spoken so 
much French Jately. that—— 

GL*pst*NE (coming to the rescue). Now, gentlemen, to busi- 
ness. And first of all, let me tell you that you are all wrong. 
The crucial question for us is not Army Reorganization, Mr. 
C*rpwtiL; not the Ballot, Mr. F*rsr*r; not the Cab Muddle, 
Mr. Br*ce ; not even screwing the taxpayer. Mr. L*we—though 
all these may be made to serve onr purpnre, The question for 
us as a Cabinet is—WHAT WE ARE GOING TO ABOLISH! 
Something in the abolishing line must be done, you know, to 
keep the great Liberal party together—that is to say—in other 
words. to 

L*weE (hehind his hand, in a stage whisper). To tickle the ears 
of the groundlings ! 

Gi*ost*Ne (now tn full blast). We commenced by abolishing 
the Irish Church, then we abolished all the Irish landlords’ 
rights, now we are going to abolish purchase in the Army, open 
voting, University tests. and a few other little things. But these 
won't be enough. Something else must be abolished. What is 
that to be? 

A Voicr. The British Constitution. (Zremendous outcry.) 

OtHeR Voices. No. no! Yes, yes! 

Forruer Voices. Trial by jury! The Sovereign! The House 
of Lords! 


[Cries of dissent from the nohle lords present, then general 
uproar, in the midst of which cigars are lit and the scene 
c 
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JUDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION; 
Tuirp QuEsTION. 
Ought a Woman to Accept her First Offer, or Wait? 


On, dear Mother Jupy, there is none better knows 

Than yourself, this small fact, that when gents do propose, 
What a very bard task it would be—for to say . 

I must still Jinger ou in wy old-fashion’d way. 


Bnt thongh I say this, I vet fully agree 

With opinions of others I Intely did see 

Express'd in your pages, where 's sansibly shown, 

We ne'er ought accept but for pure love alone.—Br.ua. 


[Just so! but I object to the word ‘“‘ Mother.’—Jopy. 


If by smite and by wile she bas led him to make it, 
Why, in honour already she is bound for to take it. J.P. 


{This is a new and very proper view of the question.—Jupy. | 


To wait, or not to wait; that is the question: 
Whether ’tis better for a maid to soffer 
The hopes and fears of a tender passion, 
Or take the arm of eome first off-r'd love, 
And by marrying end them? To church: to wed; 
No more; aud by a ring to say she ends 
The heart-ache, and the thousaud nataral fears 
Leat she sbould lose him—'tis a consammation 
Devoutly to be wish'd. To church—to wed; 
To wed—perchance to love: ay, there’s the rub; 
For through that ring, once on. what things may come, 
- When she bas shoffi-d off ber single state, 
Mast make her pause: and to refi-ct 
It may make calamity of a long life. 
Yet who would bear the whips and scorns of “old maid,” 
The married’s langhter, and young girls’ contamely, 
The pangs of despixed Jove, and heart's delay, 
The insolence of youth. and all the sparns 
That patient “ waiting” of the considerate take, 
When abe herself might her quietns make 
With a good hasband, who wuuld comfort ber? 
Tue Swan's Goosr, 


FA ghost that evidently wants laying.—Jupy. ] 


A lady now bnasts of the offers she’s had, 
Of the number of hearts she oan break ; 
Bot a true woman’s heart would ever be sad, 
If she made any grieve for her sake. 
Unless she is sure she can love and obey, 
She should never an offer receive; 
And #0, to accept the first one is the way 
To insure truest jy, I believe. G.M. H. 


[Did G. M. H. do so, and does she obey—always ?—Jopy. ] 


Wait “not, the thing you love may—die |” 
Of course, as Old WELLER would have said. you may spell it—not the 
thing, but the last word of the lire—with a Wy, if vou like. 
Yours ever, Tue GIRu OF THE PERIOD. 


[Ha! ha! ha! Imagine Jovy convulsed, though it took her 


some time to see it, she alluws. | ; 


If a woman will not marry when she’s got the chance to do so, 
For rejecting her fi at lover. that another may appear; 

That fick le-minded female will very likely rae. So, 
The day that she refuses, it may cost her many a tear. | 


The prize she seeks to gain might never come to woo her, 
And in grasping at the shadow, the substance she might lose; 
So, ladies, your beat policy is always to make sure, 
And, when the offer comes to you, by no means to refnese. 
An O_p Marp. 


{Here’s a lady, Jupy supposes, who injudiciously grasped at 


shadows. | 


A Question. [ 
Dear Jupy,—Don’t you think the ‘Society for Prevention of Cruelty 


to Animals’’ is going rather too far—laying a charge of cruelty against 
a man because two of his horses died in the hunting-field from cold? If 
this sort of thing goes on, the next thing we shall hear of them trying to 
do will be to put a stop to that cruel practice of eating oysters alive. — 
I beg to remain, yours, &c. 


AN Oxsrer EatTar. 


Impromptu by a Lunatic, 


You may break, you may shatter the ‘* Vaude,” if you ‘‘ vill,” 
But the scent of Z'wo Moses will cling to it still. 


(What does he mean ?—Jopy. ] 


on me, and my Maagiaon him, 
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TRUE LOVE ON FOUR WHEELS. coming upon me suddenly from round the corner out of Twinkle- 


ton Square, made me jump. 
A Tale of Hopeless Passion, at Two-and-Sixpence per Hour. Her papa passed by, carrying home something in a bass-basket 


One thing is certain. for dinner, and I ran round and hid behind the cab. 
We loved each other to distraction. I had made the cab stop about a hundred yards from the house. 
Peete ese een ok back a fer tis pee | Ta to appOWED BP POS MY Ge ms 
. Lew. and think pt we two fear of detection. , 
id dote on one another. The hour we had agreed on 
te cae ao. SdH, 00 a A SWEETLY PRETTY SENTIMENT. | ire baa eh oat pai 


for now we are as strangers. 
She is Hosson’s wite, and 
the mother of Hosson’s chil- 
dren—and I am very much 
married to Mrs. Dosson ; and 
the houses of Hopson and 
Dosson are not on speaking 
terms: and their olive- 
branches make faces when 
they meet in the street. 

It seems so odd, because if 
I had married Hosson’s Emma, 
and Hosson had married my 
| Maria, his Ema would, of 
‘| course, have gone on doting 


I began to feel uneasy, though 
Ema was generally a little 
behind in her appointments. 
By nine I was desperate. 
By ten in despair. 

Then I went cautiously 
round the corner and scanned 
the horizon, and took observa- 
tions in the style of FeniMoRE 
Coorer’s Indian warriors on 
the war-trail, but I made out 
nothing very particular. 

At eleven I was very anx- 
jous indeed. What on earth 
could have happened? Was 
our scheme discovered ? What 
would be the awful results? 
Supposing, instead of Emma, 
Emma’s ‘papa were to come 
with a thick stick? 

But that was an ignoble 
thought, and to be afraid 
would be unmanly. 

By half-past eleven I began 
to feel desperately hungry. 
The cabman, too, had grown 
restive and very thirsty. He 
had been thirsty throughout 
the night. 

It had been raining awfully. 
Goodness knows from which 
direction the wind blew, but 
it seemed to beat in at both 
windows of the cab; and al- 
though I sat inside, I was 
half wet through and suffer- 
ing with cold. 

Midnight, and yet she had 
not come ! 

The cabman by this time 
had, comparatively speaking, 
quenched his thirst. ‘The pro- 
cess had not improved his 


and we should, no doubt, have 
been very happy—as happy 
-| as we are under existing ar- 
| rangements. 
But it was not to be, and, 
“| I’ll stake my life on't, Hos- 
‘ gon’s Emma never gives @ 
thought to the man she meant 
; to run away with fifteen years 


0. 

We were to have run away 
together from her father’s 
house, and I brought a four- 
wheeled cab to the corner, 
and waited for her, but she 
never came. 

It was to have been an 
elopement—a wild, romantic 
sort of business, conducted 
according to the rules observ- 
able on such occasions. Alto- 
gether, @ desperate sort of 
deed, for we were deeply 
and passionately in love with 
one another; and the world 
would have been a blank and 
a desert, and a howling waste 
and wilderness, if the little temper. 
affair could not come off, and | | | iN Ali 7 I began to think I ought to 
so we meant to run away and | "4 ane.» ~S ay him and let him go. 


set creation at defiance. We therefore began to settle 
The little affair never did accounts. He ~ thought he 
come off, and she is Hosson’s, ought to have thirty shillings. 


and I am Manria’s; but no 
matter. 
If it had run to it, I should 
have hired a post-chaise and 
air, and had them waiting 
round the corner of Little 
Onetoo Street, opposite the 
chemist’s, as I had often seen 
them depicted in the illustra- 
tions of popular romances. 
But I was not over-flush of . 
money, and these little items in search of an hotel. 
mount up, and I thought a —- Rae ay EMMA oa % 
cab would do. ; , she made a mistake; she 
I drove up inthecabat dusk. Piha iconlanncnmceler thought we were to have run 
It was an autumn evening— away on Wednesday, not 
wet and chilly—and it had been eed that she should come Tuesday. I knowl ought not to have been annoyed with her, 
and find me there, and that we sho d take the train to Scotland; | but I was,and we had our first and last quarrel, and somehow—— 
and that there, safe from pursuit, we should get married. She is Hosson’s. 
I somehow felt a little nervous and depressed. The muffin-boy And I belong to Manta. That's all. 


I thought he ought to have 
fifteen. We had words. 

When he was gone, I still 
waited by myself in a door- 
way for another hour—then 
went home with a heart as 
heavy as lead. 

Believing I was not comin 
back again, the landlady 
let my lodgings. 

I walked abouthalf thenight 
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WELCOME, PEACE! 


(See Canroox.) 


Tae grim-visaged horrors of War 
Take their flight !— 

Remains still the red-gaping scar 
Of the fight! 


All honour to those who have fought 
Bravely—well, 

Though the honour to them has been nought 
But a knell! 


All honour to Taters, who bade 
Discord cease ! 

Honour those who work'd with him, and made 
Once more PEAcE! 


a 


THE RUIN OF RAWKINS. 
(An Autobiography). 


IT am born of rich but honest parents ; with my first tooth grew the desire 
for civic honours ; even as I sat on my nurse’s knee (both knees, in fact), 
I bade her with my first words tell me of that highest pinnacle of human 
ambition, Lord Mayordom. She did; I dwelt among trumpets and 
armour, I dreamt of processions and dignities. 

My soul (aged fifteen) panted (you could hear it pant) for the ermine 
cloak, the fur cap, and, above all, the mace. That playful, but wicked 
nurse said the mace was ‘‘kep a purpus to hit the aldermen on their 
’eads.” My soul panted also for soup. I therefore determined to devote 
my life to Lord Mayordom. During my youth I rehearsed Whittington 
on every mile-stone round our village. I bought (market-day) a book 
called ‘‘Ye Lives of ye Lord Mayors,” by one (ye one, I suppose) of them. 
From this I learn that every Lord Mayor came to London with precisely 
two shillings and fourpence; some tried half-a-crown, and basely failed. 
I, therefore, provided with a new florin and four pennies, spurned the 
parental roof, and with many hardships, including Whittingtonian 
rehearsals, reached London. 

A kind crossing-sweeper sold me his old broom for my florin. Experience 
has since taught me I could have bought a new one cheaper. I now hesi- 
tated between a linendraper’s and agrocer'’s. I referred to my book ; I 
found three tea arnd-sugar Mayors to one of calico. I rushed, therefore, 
into the grocer’s, and proceeded to sweep vigorously. A soulless ruffian 
(although a future Mayor) seized me, and was about to thrust me forth, 
when a voice exclaimed, ‘‘ Bless the lad ! what on earth is he doing here?” 
It was my aunt. 

From that moment my prospects were blighted. I was a ruined man. 

My cruel father persisted in purchasing a partnership, and allowing me 
three hundred a year. I am a miserable wretch, doomed to ride in 
hansom cabs instead of gilded coaches, to wear base tweeds and black 
instead of fur and scarlet, and in fact—ha! ha!! (print this as hollow 
as you can, please). J am,— A Tarivine MercHast. 


THE BUTCHER KING. 


A Song in the Catnach Style. 


Come all ye Christian people, and hear the praises sung 

Of Wituiam, King of Prussia, by my melodious tongue ; 

For Witt1am’s good and pious, and Wit11am's kind and brave, 
And many a hearty youngster he's hurried to his grave! 

O Christian people, give him praise, for he’s a light to you, 

And as he does, I niust entreat you all will likewise do. 

Though he’s a wholesale murderer, you Christian people can 
Far otf his footsteps follow, by killing each his man. 

And having kill’d one, preach and pray, and then repeat the dose, 
And kill another if you can—you '}] soon run WiLL1AM close. 
There 's danger, though, in murder that takes a narrow scope— 
The wholesale gains great glory, the retail gains a rope. 

His name on History's troubled page shall glow for evermore, 
The ink that’s used to tell his deeds shall be of human yore ! 
And, handed down from age to age—from widow'd wife to son— 
The Butcher King shall win renown for all his murders done! 


THAT MAN P. AGAIN. 
Jupy, who, in spite of all the past, still regards with melan- 


choly interest the sayings—rather dark sayings occasionally—of 


the Man P., was staggered to find him asserting, in his last 
Number, “ As Red Lion Court is in the Strand...... 1!” Oh! 
P., P., you have done some cruel things in your time, but, after 
all these years, not to know your way about Fleet Street! 
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SPUTIKRINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


Crry Intz.uicENxce.—It is reported that ‘‘ The Crown”’ has declined to 
insure the life of Mr. Guapsrone, on the ground that no one on that 
establishment is clever enough to make out his policy. 

Mr. Jonzs told his wife, the other day, that if she did not take care, 
he should lose his temper with her ; she replied, she was glad to hear of 
it, and only hoped he would never find it again. 

THz man who went three nights running to the theatre has stopped 
for want of breath. 

Tux Pitch of a Child’s Voice—Tar. (This attempt will be seen better by 
warming it at the fire, some of it being written by invisible ink.) 

From Ha Knock Harp ’un.—Knockturnal knockings are knocksious : 
may they neve r‘appen ! 

Carrs from a German Workshop—The statues and Sévres china smashed 
by the soldiers of ‘‘ Pious WiLLiam.” 

Passages that lead to nothing sometimes find a termination in the 
Breach of Promise Court. 

Morro for Teetotallers —‘‘ I won't beer none.” 

Taar’s the cheese, as the fox remarked to the crow. 

ANOMALY.—Tox '8 a good boy, he never drinks, that’s one good p’int. 

Tue Pick of the Priesthood—Cardinal CoLLEen(g). 

Smrra declares that the only thing on earth capable of moving a certain 
cross-grained old aunt of his is her rocking-chair. 

SoME one suggests that the hangman should, once and for all, be shelved — 
indeed, why should he (k)not ? 

Jupy goes Home to every one—No wonder, then, that she has such an 
immense circulation. 

**T’uu ’ave you, Rat,” as the Terrier said. 

SprrirvaL Fact—That wine causes many to take a winding way home. 

Tax Path of Duty—A policeman’s beat. 

AvpropriaTE Dirt.— Parties behind time should be fed on ketch-up. 

Boarp of Health required by the Working Classes—The cup-board 
(well filled). | 

Wuicu is the most extraordinary instance on record of an animal 
claiming to belong to the Church of England }—The Pope's bull that was 
confirmed. 

Iy the Siamese twins could sing, what would be their favourite ditty ? 
—‘* We are a band of brothers.” 

War is even the best lady skater of necessity very unsteady on her 
feet !—-Because, if her straps are not tight, her skates will be loose, and 
in either case her heels must be screwed. . 

A Marcuugss Performance—Mrs. Joun Woop as Vesta. - 

Wur is the representative of a pen, ink, and paper manufactory a great 
anomaly !— Because he 's a stationary traveller. 

War is a Frenchman never bound to keep his oath !—Because he only 
lends it (‘‘ préte serment’’), and may therefore take it back again. 


Musical Notes. 
‘* Meet me by moonlight, alone, love, 
In the grove at the end of the lane,” &c. &c. 
This is C.M., or, ‘‘Come and meet her’? (common metre) tune. 


‘*Dicky Doxvs, full of strife, 
Thus address‘d his scolding wife :— 
‘Since in life I’ve no repose, 
Death, my dear, shall end my woes.’ ”’ 
This tune is Sixes and Sevens (6, 7, 6, 7). Do you see the joke, eh? 
\ §*She came, she is gone ; we have met,” &c. 
This, on the other hand, is S.M., or short measure. 


‘* for ever, never ; 
Never, for ever.” 
Finally, this sort of stanza may be described as L.M., or long measure. 


Barba v. Barber (after Tennyson). 

Wuart did little beardie say 
As I used my strop to-day f . 

‘* Let me be,” said little beardie, 

“<Ob, my master! let mestay; 
Wait till little hairs grow longer, 
Wait till I’m a little stronger.” 
But I would not wait far longer, 

And I shaved away. 


; New Novels in the Press. 
‘<n Tenant of the Moon,” by the Author of ‘‘ The Landlord of the 


‘The Mark of a Head,” by the Author of ‘ Impressions of Greece.” 
‘6 Closed with a Blow,” by the Author of ‘‘ The Invisible Bye.” 


A P.8. from an Intercepted Billet-Doux. 
Dzar Loo,— 
Pray learn, from this short sonnet, 
The lesson that Scotch costume teaches— 
Thouzh man and wife both wear.a bonnet, 
They ne’er dispute about—(the continuations), 
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Young Sixpenn’orth o' Ha’pence. An! Mr. LoNasHANKS, IT'LL SOON BE ALL U P witn rou ‘‘Heavys.” THEY'VE FOUND OUT, AT LAST, IT’S 
us Ligut CaVALRY IS THE BOYS TO DO THE WORK, 
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IT WAS AS WELL TO KNOW AT ONCE, PERHAPS. 
Can O1 wait A’ TaBLE, MiLapy? EF O1 BAIN’T O'ER AND ABO’ HoonGry, O1 Aut Moonsuing, My DeEAR—ALL Moonsutye ! 


CAN WAIT A BIT’ EF O1'M SHARP 8ET LOIKE, OI SHUD RAYTHER PEG I’ TO 
WiTTLES WI T’ OTHER FOLKS. 


ae " 
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CELEBS, JUNIOR, 
IN SEARCH OF A POSITION. 


Ir was a mortifying position to 
be placed in, and all through my 
own stupidity. But I had this 
consolation—we should stop at 
the Junction. There I could and 
would change my ticket and my 
carriage. I should also have an 
opportunity of calming down, 
for I was really in a fluttering 
and heated state, all through the 
sight of Miss Dona.pson’s blue 
eyes. 

There was but one man in the 
carriage with me. 

‘*Have a weed?” said he, 
presenting a cigar-case with in- 
trusive kindness. 

‘*No, thank you,” said I; 
**T’m very much obliged, but the 
smell of cigars makes me sick.” 

It was a dreadful story, I know, 
Jupy; but what was I to do? 
Was I to let that man hopelessly 
ruin my chance of travelling in 
the same carriage as Miss Dona.p- 
son, by making my coat smell ? 

‘‘Ah!” said my companion, 
not heeding the hint I gave him ; 
‘that’s queer. Now, J’m sick 
if I don’t smoke ;’’ and he struck 
‘a fusee. 

I was in an agony. In a few 
seconds all hope of untainted 
garments would be over. 

I could not say to this stranger, 
‘*Sir, I am in love, though I may 
not look it. The object of my 
adoration is in the next carriage. 
I wish to present myself to her 
as soon as I can get out, pure 
and inodorously. Spare my un- 
offending a ag and blight 
not my hopes with your horrid 
cigar.’ 

Involuntarily I looked at his 
garments ; they were seedy—in- 
deed, the ‘whole man was seedy. 
A thought occurred to me; I 
seized upon it. 

‘‘Sir,” said I, *‘ pardon me, 
but I have an unconquerable 
aversion to cigars: they act upon 
my nervous system. Plain to- 
bacco, smoked in a pipe, does 
not affect me; but cigars—— 
Sir, I will give you a five-pound 
note if you will give me yours.” 

You see, Jupy, I thought he 
might take the money and keep 
the weeds. It was best to be 
prudent. He evidently thought 
I was mad. 

‘*Five pounds?” said he. 
‘Oh, certainly; take them, and 
welcome, case and all! You're 
a funny fellow, aren’t you ? 
Bank-notes are plentiful, I should 
think.” 

‘* Sir,” said I, triumphantly 
handing him a fiver, and pocket- 
ing the odious cigars, ‘‘it is a 
whim of mine—whims must be 
paid for.” 

He burst out laughing. 

‘*T should be happy to indulge 
you with a few more on the same 
terms,” said he. ‘It’s uncom- 
monly lucky for me that you 
don't object to plain tobacco |!” 

And—would you believe it ?— 
the wretch pulled out a horrible 
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A NICE LITTLE GAME. 


Polly. Husn, Ma; we arg Piayine at Cuvron. WILtk AND MB 
ARE YOU AND PA, AND BABY IS PREACHING, AND WILLIE ’S GONH TO 
SLEEP REALLY, AND SNORES BEAUTIFULLY, JUST LIKE Pa, 
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little pipe, and a pouch to match, 
and began to puff like a steam- 


‘engine ! 


I was furious ; but what could 
Ido? Thank Heaven, the train 
was stopping. It stopped. I 


leapt out of my carriage, rushed 


to the ticket-office, got a ticket, 
rushed back again, and there, on 
the platform, stood Miss Dona.p- 
son, her papa, her maid, her 
boxes, and her shawls. She was 
not going to London after all, 
and I was sold ! 

I went back to my second- 
class carriage, for I could not 
enter that empty one, and in the 
face of the very man who had 
sold them to me, pulled out one 
of my five pounds’ worth of cigars, 
and smoked in desperation ! 

Need I say that he fraternized, 
and that we afterwards dined to- 
gether when we got to London ? 
What else he did for me I will 
tell you next time. 


JUDY'S 
COMPLETE LETTER-WRITER. 


No. I. 
To a Fashionable Daughter. 


73, Fleet Street, B.C., 
Feb, 21, 1871. 


My prar Marra,—Your letter 
of Friday’s date I have duly 
received, and now hasten to reply 
to it. The present, as you say 
yourself, my dear daughter, is 
a period of momentous impor- 
tance to you. Just ‘* turned 
out,’ if I may be permitted to 
use such an expression in con- 
nection with your late estimable 
preceptress, in the highest state 
of finishing off, from the scho- 
lastic groves of ‘*‘ Miss Muiunr- 
veER's Sevxot EstaBLisHMENT for 
Youna Laprgs, pleasantly situ- 
ated in the most salubrious spot 
of Clapham Rise, where every- 
thing that the Yournro, Mrnp 
can require, and the Youtnrun 
APPETITE rejoice in, is provided 
in anticipatory abundance "—for 
which see advertisements—it is 
of the utmost moment that you 
should now proceed at once to 
put in practice the excellent 
theory your “‘finishing’’ educa- 
tion has instilled into your virgin 
and plastic mind. 

To begin, then. You ask of 
your parent, my dear Marra— 
and quite right, too, for who 
could (without vanity do I speak) 
afford you better advice on the 
subject ?—for instructions as to 
your future experience in, and con- 
flict with, the great, naughty, cruel 
world, which ever goes about like 
the typical lion with his roaring 
mouth very wide open, seeking 
what pretty and nice girls he can 
devour. Well, my dear child, 
in the first place, I may conclude, 
I presume, that you have quite 
got by heart your late precep- 
tress's golden rules as to the atti- 
tude you will have to assume 
towards. ‘‘ Society” at large? 
To make sure-that: yousdo not 
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misunderstand your fond parent, I will repeat them as far as my memory 
admits of, ‘Tis even thus :— 

Imprimis, or in the first place, —You must take the greatest possible 
care to avoid being anything but a perfectly cold-blooded and artificial 
creature in bookmuslin or silk, as the occasion requires. Should any 
male creature, by your being off guard for a moment, ever entertain an 
idea that you are not what you practise, (hen, my Marta, are you lost 
indeed. 

Secondly.—Be most particular in never using superlatives, or even com- 
paratives, in your dialogue, except with reference to the adjectives 
‘pretty’ or “nice.” ‘* Very pretty,” or ‘‘ most nice,” you may venture 
upon. The last expression, especially, may be safely used when going 
into confidences with the sister of a good parti, and, of course, applied 
to the same, t.e¢. the good parti; the sister, you see, my dear Marta, will 
be sure to tell her brother of your unbiassed opinion. 

Thirdly. —Never, upon any pretence whatever, allow yourself to be 
eajoled into showing any natural feeling upon any subject whatever. The 
two expressions mentioned above, viz., ‘‘ very pretty,” or ‘‘ most nice,” 
will be found quite equal to any emergency. You may, perchance, my 
dear daughter, when perusing some very eloquent or pathetic book, be led 
into a momentary exhibition of ‘‘feeling;” take the wimost care, my 
love, that the exhibition be only momentary, and let it be, as far as is 
possible, comfortably and securely hidden in a bad cold in your nose. A 
good cold in the nose, my dear Marra, which necessitates much pocket- 
handkerchief using, is a valuable concealer of commonplace ‘‘ feeling.” 

You will find this recipe most useful in theatres or the opera, when any 
particularly good bit of acting disturbs your equanimity. 

With regard to theatres and the opera, both of which you will, of 
course, have to attend periodically when in ‘‘society,”” you must always 
bear in mind, that it is only ‘‘ acting” you see. If you recollect that all 
the agony and beart-breaking business you may witness there, is only so 
much ‘‘stuff,” paid for at so much an hour by the tradesmen who ‘‘ lessee” 
the places of performance, you will arrive at a correctly proper feeling and 
contempt towards those degraded persons who so let out their hearts and 
persons for the gratification or amusement of the ‘‘society’’ in which 
you, I trust, my dear Marra, will hereafter prove a brilliant planet. 

I will continue my letter, my dear daughter, next week. 


AN APOLOGY FROM THE ONLY JONES. 

Hon’r'p Ma’am,—I could—were it genteel to do so—crack my 
sides with laughing at some of the uncommonly tall talk I hear 
about the elevating of the public taste, and all that sort of thing. 
The same people, as it seems to me, admire the legitimate at the 
Queen's and read Pierce Eaan in the London Journal. It would 
be almost as difficult for the managers of the Court Theatre to 
persuade me that their establishment was nearer than the Strand 
Theatre to my attic in an alley off Drury Lane, as that Han- 
dall's Thumb is equal to any of RoBertson's comedies; yet other 
people seem to think differently, and what can it matter to me ? 

I lean back, Ma’am (when there is a back to lean against), in 
my pit seat and hear the thunders of applause awarded to third- 
rate mediocrity advantageously cast. I see the wrong-headed 
British Public look on genius unmoved. I chuckle, and crack 
nuts (if not contrary to the rules of the theatre), for what busi- 
ness is it of mine? 

Anon I hear an outcry raised against short skirts or tightly- 
fitting trunks. For the sake of being in the fashion, I, too, 
join in with the public indignation against some particular 
theatre—ignoring the greater improprieties in others. After 
a while the tumult dies away, and the skirts are shortened 
still more, and things go on as they did—the trunks perhaps a 
little tighter—and I laugh in my shirt-sleeves in the front row of 
the sixpenny paradise, for what does it signify to me ? 

You talked last week of discharging me, hon'r'd Ma’am, because 
I was not an honest critic. Where are the honest critics now-a- 
days? and who would care to read their lucubrations, did they 
exist? and wouldn't they most likely be prosecuted for libel, and 
fined £500 once a week, at least ? 

For my part, I honestly own I am but a hireling and a mer- 
cenary, and write fur pay the way the wind blows. Your cashier, 
hon'r'd Ma'am, short-paid me five lines the week before last, by 
the way: but never mind at present, if not convenient. 

Hon'r'd Ma'am, I trust you will look over what has happened, 
and keep me on, because I know I am talked of. Can you quote 
an instance where my prophecies have not come true? 

I explained long ago, I think, that I came to be called Tue 
Oxy Jonrs: because I was the only person of that name now 
living who has been honoured by personal contact with the late 
Epmunp Kran—a truly great man, though violent, and wearing 
boots of unusual solidity. 

I have been a long while in the profession, and have carried 
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flags and messages in all the principal Theatres Royal, and my 
heart is weary and sad, and my salary is a pound a weck. I am 
a responsible man, though, hon’r'd Ma‘am, and know my busi- 
ness. I have been down into the country, and gone through all 
the usual routine (half salary, commonwealth, and no ghost at 
all), and now I occupy an unenviable back row at the Great 
Sahara. Hon'r'd Ma’am, who else could you hope to find so 
well qualified for dramatic criticism ? 

Pray excuse my bitter irony, as I feel rather hurt by your late 
remarks; and forward the trifle for five lines short paid, if you 
have as much in the till. 

Yours respectfully, 
THe Onty Jones. 


THE BABY HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


[‘* Tae young hippopotamus which was born at the Zoological Gardens the 
other day, is dead. It was four feet long ; of a reddish mahogany colour ; 
with a head like a calf ; and sometimes it wagged its tail violently. There 
was some difficulty about studying it closely, because its mother was rather 
savage. When Mr. BuckLanp was watching both of them through a 
window, the elder hippopotamus kept her left eye fixed on him, while her 
right eye gazed on her baby, which was snoozing before her. The eye of 
this creature is, we are told, like the bull's-eye of a policeman’s lantern ; 
and the most humane person would scruple about interfering with her 
notions of nursing, if that necessitated his going any way near her.” — 
Daily Paper.) 
Oh, listen, ye philanthropists, and people who soft-hearted are! 
You know how in these warlike days the best friends often parted 
are ; 
How first we lose our dear gazelles, and then the friends who 
got'em us: 
Prepare to hear the hist'ry of the Baby Hippopotamus. 


It first saw light the other day—a lovely little dear it was ; 

Its mother’s sympathizing friends thought that she safe to rear it 
was: 

Quite nicely she was going on; and now, oh, dear me, what a 


muss 

She must be in without her Baby Hippo-pippo-potamus! 

*T was just about four feet in length, and growing very rapidly ; 

Had most tremendous goggle eyes, and stared out of them 
vapidly : 

Its skin was red, its tail was long, and by means of a lot o’ mus- 

Cle at its root, she wagg’d it, did the Hippo-pippo-potamus! 


Well, (now get out your handkerchiefs, and wipe your eyes 
dejectedly,) 

This interesting infant's life was cut short unexpectedly ! 

Ah! well, these griefs we all must bear—the fates which now 
‘allot’em us 

May still bring us—who knows ?—another Baby Hippopotamus! 


* PRIVATE ''] AND [ “* CONFIDENTIAL!” 


From the Hon. Alice ’g Diary. 
Park, Warwickshire. Friday Night. 

Here is a nice state of affairs ! 

This was, or rather ts, the night of the grand county ball, and I, of 
course, should be there. The sweetest, darlingest thing in frocks, too, 
you ever saw; it’s lying across a couple of chairs now, looking ¢oo lovely. 

By the way, I wonder whether those chairs—the backs of ’em, I mean 
—won’t crease it; by rights, it ought to be on my bed, but I was obliged 
to take it off some time ago. 

Why? perhaps you ‘Il ask. 

Well, as that question was the cause of my not going to the dance, I 
will give you the whole story about it. 

To begin at the beginning. I had been looking forward to this dance 
most awfully, as I knew there would be just the chance of Atey’s turning 
up there—of course, by the merest accident. Poor, dear Auoy ! Heigh-ho ! 

Well, of course, I wanted to look awfully nice, and had been most par- 
ticular about my dress—ah me, how well do I recollect now the frock he 
proposed to me in !—and it came down from Town looking really delicous. 

Well, I went up earlyish to dress, and was sitting comfortably with my 
toes on the fender, over a good strong cup of tea, while Siumonps put the 
finishing touches to my hair, when I suddenly heard a quick, hurried foot- 
step in the passage outside, and then a tremulous, hesitating sort of knock 
at my door. 

Whether it was the thinking of Atay, as I was then, or the hurrying 
footsteps and the tremblingness of the knock, I don’t know, but some- 
thing caused me to tell Smmmonps J would open the door myself, and 
she might go and wait till I rang for her. 

My instinct—for such it was—proved to be right, 


Opening the door 
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th February, announcing the signature of the prelir 


“arrived at the end of the glorious and blood 


7 
ill never forget that she owes it to you that the war did not enter upon extreme dimensions. 


a On 


“ We have thus 


and concludes thus: 


The Emperor Witu1am sent a telegram to the Emperor of Russ 


quotes the terms already known, 
frivolity of the French. Prussia w 
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May God bless you for it 


Yours till death, WILLIAM.” 
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quietly, I saw Maup ** * * * leaning against the wall outside, quite 
motionless, one clenched hand pressed on her heart, her teeth set fast, 
eyes vacant, and, in fact, all the symptoms of a regular bad sort of 
hysterics coming on. 

Pushing Simmonps out of the room, in a moment I had Maup into my 
big easy-chair by the fire, and was trying to open her hands. There bad 
been some shock, or bad news, I saw, and, knowing SimmonpDs to be an 
awful gossip, I thought it best to get rid of her. 

After an effort, I managed to open her hands, and in one of them 
found this note, crushed up into a little round pellet :-— 


‘6 When you have read this you will hate as much as you did once love 
me. How can I tell you tt?...... 


‘¢ Darling—for let me call you thus once more—forget me, hate me, but 
pray that I may be forgiven...... 


‘‘T shall not be at the ball to-night, for I dure not......... I dare not 
meet you there /...... 

‘* T have asked you to love me without the right to do 80, for...... Iam 
already married. 


“ Friday, 9 P.M.” 


This, then, was poor Mavup’s secret. 

In the meantime, what could Ido? Perhaps she would be better lying 
down. My frock was then lying down at full length on the bed : letting 
go Maup’s hands, I caught it up, quite regardless of expense in the matter 
of creases and rumples, and flung it over a couple of chairs ; then I half- 
pulled, half-carried her to my bed, on which she fell with a long-drawn, 
shuddering sigh. After lying there a few minutes, another long sigh, a 
sort of shivering movement of her hands and limbs, and a waking look in 
her wide-open eyes, told me she was coming to. 

* * * * * 5 * 

Ah me! shall I ever forget that half-hour, I wonder ? 

Poor child !—for she is only one in all reality—it was a bad version 
of the old, old story, the sort of version we don’t meet with much in 
‘* society,” but so much the worse when it does happen. 

As I look at the child lying on my bed—where my poor frock ought to 
be gracefully reposing—I don’t the least bit wonder at this man falling in 
love with her almost to madness. 

' It was awfully cruel and wicked of him, of course ; but just look at the 
temptation ! 

A baby face, with big, wondering child's eyes, looking out from a pro- 
fuse mass of yellow-golden hair ; in the deep blue eye something shining 
up from the depths, as if of tears just waiting to fall ; a full white throat ; 
a delicate petite figure ; tiny, plump hands; and the darlingest, tottiesé 
feet ever seen peeping out from her white wrapper. 

This is what was lying where my poor frock should bave been ; and this 
is what also kept me from the ball, and ——a—possible—ALer. 

Poor child! But shouldn’t I just like to have gone to the dance ! 

Oh, my poor frock ! 

Such is life—isn’t it? 

(To be continued.) 


THE DECAY OF FEMALE INFLUENCE. 


Ir has been said, that among some hard-headed and stony- 
hearted male creatures, there is a disposition to declare that the 
sweet influence of the softer sex upon creation generally is going 
off. Let one of these read the following sentences, referring to 
the appearance, in court, of Mrs. Tourzy, who helped her hus- 
band to stupefy the clerk of Messrs. Lonponx ano Ryper, and 
carry off a quantity of diamonds :— 

This was the prisoner :— 

‘* A round head, with bands of fair hair flattened down to it, and the 
central parting of the same hair ending in a slender coronal of plaits, 
were alone visible; and it was whispered that the soft bundle of white 
eashmere and laces which the poor woman held in her arms was her first 
baby, and that the exercise of her maternal duties had carried her for 
the time out of the dreadful scene of which she was the central figure.” 

This was the baby :— 

‘‘The pretty blue-eyed babe, in its frills, ribbons, and long robes of 
spotless white, behaving, as a stout lady remarked in our bearing, ‘as 
good as gold ;’ the lady-like young mother ministering to it as tenderly 
and unaffectedly as if she were in her nursery at home, and without a 
care ; even the occasional offers of assistance from the female warder who 
sat behind, and who seemed to merge the official in the woman whenever 
she spoke to her charge—all made a touching commentary.” 

This was the jury :— 

‘*The jury were of the comfortable family-man type; and the manifest 
evidences of Mrs. Torpey’s affection for her infant and for her absent 
husband, were the very things to touch their hearts; and, when its 
refreshment was concluded, and the tiny thing was handed with 
infinite care to the gaoleress, who took it to her arms while Mrs. TorPry 
turned her face to her judges, there was not a man among them who did 
not seem to think more of his own Mrs. BLANK, and the interesting cir- 
cumstances attending her last confinement, than of Messrs. LonDON AND 
Rypgr’s jewels, or the punishment to be awarded to their thief.” 
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And the result—it is quite unnecessary to tell the intelligent 
reader—was, that Mrs. Torrey was acquitted. Was there a jury- 
man who could possibly have found a verdict of Guilty, and then 
have gone home to his own wife afterwards? What a thing it 
is, O my brethren, to enjoy the services of a clever counsel, who 
understands artistic grouping, and the soft spots in juryman 
nature | 


JUDY'S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 


THIRD QUESTION. 
Ought a Woman to Accept her First Offer, or Wait ! 


Accepr, if dispositions agree, if man is of a suitable age, healthy, of 
moderate habits, endowed with an adequate amount of what is generally 
known 2s “common sense,” fond of work, and either possesses sufficient 
money, or is likely to be able to earn sufticient, not only to keep them 
bay he also to provide for the accidents of life,the sequela of marriage, 
and old age. 

Wait, where the age is extreme, if man is wanting in health or common 
sense, of immoderate habits, luzily inclined, even though money be 
present. 

Wait; if she is worth anything at all, she will get lots of good oppor- 
tunities. ‘* A good wife is an incomparable jewel !” 

Wait; if she is not worth much, it would be wirer for her to get a good 
husband rather than an indifferent one; since two bads seldom make a 
better, bnt there is greater probability of a good and a bad making a 
decent mean. : 

Such, my dear maid, is the several advice of your voutbfal friend, 

WHISTLING JEMMY. 

(The above is really very funny. Reader, try it over again, 

slowly.—Jupy. ] 


“ A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush;” of course it isa different 
matter if you ’ve two or three birds in the hand. MINLy. 


[Oh, you wicked little thing !—but wise withal.—Jupy.] 


Girls! marry when you can, I say: 
The sooner you endorse 
The vows, the sooner then you may 
Obtain, if needs, divorce. _ An HaRROvIAN. 
[Jupy prints this only to show what depravity may exist even 
among her own subscribers. | 


She should certainly wast until ask’d to accept 
The love of an honest man; 
Then, feeling that she can both love and respect, 
Why, nail him whilst she can. 
P.S.— This is from the Hardware district. T. N. Pewny. 


‘Sentiments hardly suitable for ordinary wear, Jupy thinks. } 


Dear girl, if instinct counsels you 
(And woman's instinct ’s great) 

That your first lover 's fond and true, 
I would not bid you watt. 


The man that Joves you, as he should, 
More than aught else on earth, 

Tbough he be poor, you may be sure 
To you he'll be money’s worth. 


He'll toil for you, with hand or brain, 
Through early hours and late; 

Will prove, in sunsbine or in rain, 
A loyal helping-mate. 


He'll be to you & compass true 
(Where’er life’s bark may rove), 
By which to steer of shipwreck clear, 
And gain the port you love. : SENEX. 
[Senex seems sanguine. Jupy hopes the ladies will believe 
half he promises, at least. ] 


Dear Jupy,—I shonld say, accept the first offer, because a woman 
ought never to encourage @ man far enough for him to make her an offer 
if she did not like him. Those women who so far encourage a man, and 
then throw him off, usually find thut they injure themselves far more 
than ethers. Ever thine, No Furr. 


[This is very innocent, fresh, and gushing, Please forward 
carte.—J uDy. | 


—— 


t0 Tye readers of jUdy 
xVeryb0dy 
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THE: DROP SCENES OF LONDON.—Disrespectfully Treated. * 


THE proper persons being absent from town, the description and criticism 
of this curtain was kindly undertaken by the Dramatic Critic of a popular 
Theatrical Journal. 

In looking over the criticism, we fancy there must either be some sort 
of error, or some undue influence in the matter, for everything and every- 
body:could not have been so faultless, so dry and sparkling, as here repre- 
sented. However, as the general tone of the matter comes within the 
bounds of modern dramatic criticism, we must let it pass.+ 

This curtain faithfully, feelingly, and artistically represents 

FIREWORKS AT THE CrysTAL PALACE. 

Fireworks at the Crystal Palace is one of the most successful, at the 
same time most touching, works of this rising young artist (whoever he 
is). Too much praise cannot be given to the magnificent arrangement 
of colour, the true eventuality of the figures, the transparent lucidity of 
the atmosphere, as well as the untiring energy and perseverance displayed 
in the painting of that marvellous row of beer-jugs. 

Those persons who recollect Francesoo Mazzvo t, called In PanMIGraNnrINo, 
who was cut off in the midst of a brilliant career, a.p. 1540, cannot at 
57 fail to see his masterly style and power revived in the subject now 
before us. 


SS 


\ 
\ a 


SS Ye — => 
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To take this curtain piecemeal, and do full justice to every portion of it, 
would require us to devote to it several columns of somebody else’s paper. 
Yet, before entering on the actual subject, attention must be directed to 
the unequalled display of architectural design and finish, more especially 
noting the fountains, which, during the illumination, become (by this 
master mind) candles : dips. 

There is evidently (to some) a story of powerful dramatic interest per- 
meating—good word, that—the subject. 

In the first place, we see the heroine of the piece, a nurse (admirably 
painted), rowing with all the energy of madness into the stonework ; 
having her parents on board, suffering (as is, perhaps, too faithfully 
portrayed) from whooping-cough and sea-sickness, no doubt, when landed, 
to restore their aged frames with the stimulants (turnips and warming- 
pans), we note so artistically touched in, in the foreground. 

Meanwhile the gentleman in the Ulster (two guineas) and gaiters (three- 
and-six), of whose fidelity we cannot speak too highly (four feet two), is 
describing (as far as his umbrella will permit) the many beauties and 
expenses of the scene. The two characters (no doubt burlesque ladies) at 


* Commenced in No. 197. 

+ There are not any poplar-trees in this curtain; but our readers having com- 
plained of the omission in the last we have introduced one, making it look as 
much like a sky-rocket (to be in character) as possible, 


—_ —— 


No. 3.—THE STRAND THEATRE. 


the bottom of the steps (but why this reckless expense in long trains—are 
we not at the Strand ?), as also the gentlemen in Ulsters (also two guineas) 
on the steps, are drawn with a force and power that might produce a blush 
even on the cheek of Francesco Mazzvout, called In Panmigianino. It 
seems almost superfluous for us to point out how delicately, and with what 
foresight, the artist has suggested to us, in the eggs and egg-cups above, 
the event to be on Easter Monday; how unobtrusively, but exquisitely, we 
are informed by the band on the steps that this is the grand gala day of 
the Ancient Order of Foresters. It is, perhaps, a curious fact, that the 
experience of a forest, of these bold and reckless outlaws, is confined to the 
deep woods and interminable ravines of the Crystal Palace. 

There is more than one marvellous bit of realism in this masterpiece, 
the most noticeable being, perhaps, the transparency of one of the charac- 
ters, through whose body the architecture may be plainly seen. 

Several visits have been insufficient to conquer all the difficulties of this 
curtain, and it was not until after our twenty-third or twenty-fourth 
sixpence had been expended on the gallery that we discovered the figure 
on the pedestal infront to be Mr. H. Pauiton as Bismarck ; and a very 
reclining admirable likeness it is. 

The wisp of straw in front was let down from the flies by accident, 


during the very early days of the present management, and has never been 
removed, Altogether, this curtain is one of the greatest achievements, 
We predict for it a long run (about thirty feet). 


(T'o be continued.) 


AN OMISSION IN THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 


Dgar Jupy,—One measure, which I am assured that a member of the 
Government intends to propose, and hopes to get carried through Parlia- 
ment in the present session, was not mentioned in the QuxreEn’s speech. 
Indeed, its author hopes that it will not be referred to in the newspapers 
until it has received the Royal Assent. Certainly, the new method of 
passing laws quietly is one of the great achievements of the age, and ¢f 
accepted by the country, will save a vast amount of unnecessary discussion, 
The object of the proposed law is to put an end to dishonesty; and its 
promoters, who are very worthy and excellent men, are sanguine in 
to its success. It enacts that— 

‘¢ Every woman or girl convicted of thieving shall be publicly whipped 
in the main thoroughfare of the town in which the theft was committed. 
Should there’ be no sufficient evidence for « conviction, the oath of a 
policeman, that he has good cause to believe that the accused party com- 
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mitted the theft, shall be accepted in lieu of ordinary legal proof, and the 
woman or girl shall be punished accordingly.” 

Should men or boys be guilty of the same offence, it is deemed inexpe- 
dient to punish them; in fact, it is believed by the promoters of this kind 
of legislation, that if one sex be punished for a sin, the other sex will 
give it up without punishment. Surely there is much policy in the selec- 
tion of the party on whom this law shall bear. Women are naturally 
submissive, and even if they should not entirely approve the arrangement, 
still, as polttical questions are clearly out of their province, their opinion 
on the matter cannot be of much consequence. 

I am, dear Jupy, yours truly, 
Ax ENGLISHMAN, 


Fa See ee eee ee 


BRITANNIA’S SPRATS. 


A Fable. 
In the waves which Brrrannia proverbially rules, there lived many tribes 
of various fish, and amongst them a certain race of very small sprats, 
who thought Brrrannra couldn’t rule straight enough unless they wagged 
their tails. 

Now these sprats—as all cooks know—are very small fry, but they 
open their mouths very wide, which frightens some stupid little fish very 
much indeed. Now it came about that some remarkably ugly fish, with 
spikes down their backs, said Brrrannta didn’t do much in the 
ruling way over by Erin’s isle, and they opened their mouths very wide, 
and said, ‘‘ Boh!” 

BritaNnia’s sprats, nothing daunted, opened their mouths very wide, 
and said, ‘‘ Bah !”’ 

But the Finny-uns—as the spiked fish were called—wouldn’t be put 
down by being bah-aad at, and they opened their mouths much wider 
than before, and made as if they would swallow the sprats, and Bri- 
TANNIA, too, for that matter; so the sprats got sadly frightened, and said, 
‘‘Let’s catch two or three Finny-uns and lock them up in a dark 
cave,” which they did. 

Having accomplished this great feat, they turned to all the stupid little 
mussels and limpets, and said, — 

‘¢ Ain't we clever?” 

And the mussels and limpets answered in chorus, — 

‘*'You are—you are !”’ 

After a little while the sprats let their prisoners out again, and then, 
as a matter of course, they turned again to the mussels and limpete, and 
said, — 

‘¢ Ain’t we clever?” 

And again the mussels and limpets answered in chorus, — 

‘*'You are—you are!” 

But the released prisoners didn’t think so, for they laughed till their 
scales peeled off, and they took all the fish they could find and stuck 
spikes on their backs, and made them Finny-uns, and then the whole lot 
of them opened their mouths wider than ever, and threatened again to 
swallow the sprats, and to nibble at Brrrannia herself; so said the chief 


sprat, — 

‘‘What shall we do? Even the mussels and limpets will laugh at us. 
How shall we get out of this?’ 

And an underling sprat replied, — 

‘‘Let’s propose a Secret Committee, and take in the mussels and 
limpets.” 

And the sprats wagged their tails with delight, and cried with melo- 
dramatic unanimity,— 

‘< We will—we will!” 


‘COMING EVENTS——” } 

THe Emperor of Germany, it appears, decided not to enter 
Paris; ‘“‘his son, the Crown Prince, was to make a triumphal 
entry through the Champs Elysées—the Elysian Fields—in his 
stead.” Such was the hoary old sinner’s resolution; but he yet 
may appear in the Elysian Fields—classically so called—sooner 
than he thinks. When he does, it is be to hoped the (s)Hades 
will be agreeable to him. 


VERY MUCH S80. 

A conTRIpuTor to a contemporary, writing from Versailles on 
March 1, says, “ There comes down from the boulevard an open 
carriage, preceded by an orderly officer. The occupants are 
two—one in a flat cap, with a yellow band and a grey cloak. 
There is no mistaking the bulk of the man, and the thick droop- 
ing grey moustache and sagacious eyebrows. It is Count Bis- 
mMARCK.” Now we know the Count is a clever man, but sagacious 
eyebrows /—rather an arch expression about them, perhaps! 


CUTTING ACQUAINTANCES. 

Ir is sometimes dangerous to have a friend at Court. The Cor- 
respondent of the 7imes, standing in the midst of a French crowd 
in the Champs Elys¢es, to witness the German entry into Paris, 
found himself in an embarrassing position. Some High Mighti- 
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ness among the German officers, recognizing him, rode forward 
to shake hands with him, which so excited the people among 
whom the Correspondent was standing, that they tried very hard 
to kill him. ‘For the future,” writes the unlucky friend of 
people in high places, congratulating himself on his escape—“ for 
the future, under similar circumstances, I shall take the liberty 
of cutting my German friends dead.” Anything more to the 
liking of “his friends” one can hardly imagine. Cutting people 
dead is the sort of thing the Pious Emperor and his following 
have been engaged in for some time—occasionally giving them 
powder and shot for a change. 


“BLESS YOU, ME CHEE-YILD.” 
(See Cartoon.) 
Duar ALIcK, 
I take up my pen news to tell 
Which I trust you'll find gratefal and pleasant ; 
First hoping these few lines will find you quite well, 
As they leave me, thank Heaven ! at present. 


That peace is accomplished ’tis pleasant to write: 
Here ’s the end of war bloody and glorious ; 

The frivolous French forced us into the fight, 
But thank Heaven your WILLIAM ’s victorious ! 


And WriusaM, you’ ll find, will remember his debt, 
For ’twas you, through these cruel dissensions, 
So schemed that the war—this he ’ll never forget— 

Did not enter on extreme dimensions. 


So bless you, my child ; from my innermost heart 
(In these words ’tis a joy to address you) 
Believe I’m your William til] death us do part! 


[P.S.]—Bless you, my Auicx! oh, bless you ! 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


A Fasuron that never goes out with some Women—Flounces ! 

Tae GotHaRD CoaLs.—Most coals are got hard enough. Perhaps the 
hardest way to get them is on tick. 

Currovs.—A passenger by the Metro. from Blackfriars to Brompton 
says he has noticed that the second class is always first. 

SoMETHING out of the Common—A donkey. 

Hiao Game—Weathercocks. 

Tus Right Hand (in Marriage) —The Left. 

A Canoe ror THE CHANCELLOR.—Could not a tax be easily imposed 
next Budget on those who have been re-vaccinated, under the plea of 
their having had ‘‘ Arm-orial Bareings ”’? 

Tue Wife’s Threat—‘‘I'l] run you in”—debt. 

Spgoracita Cases—Short-sighted people. 

Wuart Ladies like next to tight-lacing—Tight squeezing. Oh, fie ! 

A Saucy Letter—An X-pert. 

Some people take a run out of town to get a rest— others to avoid one. 

Acricutturat.—lIs a straw-yard composed of chaff-inches ? 

A Frenon Vegetarian at a public meeting lately refused to take the 
© Chair /” 

‘*Porr” Paste—The billsticker’s, 

Very Goop or THem.— Most young ladies try to make their waste as 
small as possible. 

Two Brrps, &c.—We can congratulate the Radicals on the progress of 
their views. The abolition of Purchase in the Army has been anticipated 
by the suppression of Purcwas(e) in the Church. 

Arter all, sctting the Thames on fire is not such a difficult matter ; 
for many years we have had burnt (H)umber. 

Taw Pro’s-pect oF Pro’s. —Bow Street, Saturday. This remark has 
nothing to do with the Police. . 

A Lapy-KILLER—Lucretia Borers. 

A DuracuED Residence—An empty ’winkle shell. 

Tus End of a Candle—To give light. 

NgurraL Ground—The graveyard. 

Ax Honoured Brn —SHakEsPeaRs : & Dishonoured Brr—The People’s 
WILiiax. 

Some old people dine heartily, and some break-fast. 

Prorta who pick pockets of hops, are not necessarily thieves. 

Taose who find the rudiments of mathematics too prosy, should try 
the rule of three in-verse. 

Droxexs’s Copyrights seem to have expired. Already, a man in the 
Borough sells penny Pick wicks. 

Tuovan you may speak of the water of a diamond, you should say the 
Emerald ile. 

Tis English proverb says, ‘‘It’s a wise child that knows its own father.” 
The French equivalent is, Jupy supposes, ‘‘ Je ne sais Pa.” 

Way would Mr. Guapsrowe under the influence of strong liquor be 
diametrically opposite to Mr. Guapstonsg in a state of sobriety? Because, 
when he is sober, he is himeelf; if he were tipsy, he might be Dizzy. 


@ 


(Max. 8, 1871. 
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AND THIS IS THE OTHER. 
The Result is the same tn either Case, and the Ladies carry the point, of course. 
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THE GOOD OLD TIMES.—NoO. 3. 
“~ This represents Sir Guy pe Guy, at a period previous to the introduction of Bells into Houses, | This shows how tt is that Sir Guy pr Gur 
~ letting his Page know that he is in a hurry for his Shaving Water. doesn’t get tt as quickly as he might. 

(Heigho! thero was a good deal of human nature about, cven in the Good Old Times. 
—abtthed aathe Bropeietes, at 78, Fleet Street, E.0, Printed by Wooprat, amp Kunpxs, Milford Lane, Strand, London, W.0.—Wepyxspay, March 8, 1871. 


Mar. 15, 1871.] 


CELEBS, JUNIOR, 
IN SEARCH OF A POSITION. 


AND my new acquaintance proved 
to be a gentleman, after all. 
Moreover, he Jooked like one in 
his dress clothes, which I re- 
marked as we sat down to dinner 
—a dinner which, by-the-by, he 
insisted upon paying for out of 
my five-pound note. 

Later experience, Jupy, has 
proved to me that our sober 
evening dress 7s a great test of a 
gentleman’s appearance. Stick a 
man into a shooting-gaiter, or 
a long great-coat, and if he does 
not look very well, you forgive 
him on account of his attire ; but 
present him to society in the in- 
evitable swallow-tail, with black 
accompaniments, the white tie, 
the studs, and the vest—and the 
way in which these inoffensive 
accoutrements stamp the manner 
of the man is astonishing! I 
confess, Jupy, I have never got 
over my personal nervousness on 
this head yet. 

But I must go on with my 
story, which, to make as short as 
possible, I will explain, that after 
dinner I put my new friend in 
full possession of the fact that 
I wanted to buy a place for a 
friend (pardonable evasion, for 
wasn’t I my only friend?) who 
wished to settle down comforta- 
bly in life; that I was on the 
look-out for a pleasant neigh- 
bourhood. ‘‘Not a stuck-up 
neighbourhood,” said I; ‘‘ but 
a cheerful country place, where 
my friend, who is a plain man, 
may spend his money comfort- 
ably.” - 

‘* He has money, then?” said 
my companion. 

‘*A little,” said I; ‘* enough 
to live comfortably.” 

‘‘Humph! Men’s notions of 
comfort vary so,’’ said he. 

‘* Well, all my friend wants is 
a place where the people are well 


educated and refined ; not bump- 


tious and disagreeable, insincere, 
heartless, worldly — you know, 
people who only value folks for 
what can be got out of them.” 

My companion shook his head 
and smiled at the same time. 

“I'm afraid your friend is too 
much of a philosopher to live 
‘comfortably,’ Mr. Catess. This 
is not a very excellent world, 
and it is a good while since the 
Deluge.” 

Of course he was quizzing me. 
I didn’t quite like it. , 

‘*Sir,”’ said I, a little excitedly, 
‘do you mean to tell me there 
are no places in this beautiful 
country where the inhabitants 
are simple-minded and honoura- 
ble, untainted with the disgust- 
ing love of display —where women 
are ladies, ‘loaf-givers,’ sir, as 
Mr. Rusk1s says the word means 
—where honest men are known 
as honest men, and respected as 
such.” 

‘*Of course, of course,” said 
he, drawing in his horns a little. 
You see I was rather hard upon 
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Whereas, on the otler hand, that Vagatond IpLe, havin 
married a Rich and Peautiful Young Creature who idolized 
Slippers. This isa Dreadful World and must he looked into! 
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buried his Widow, 
m and warmed his 
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him.) ‘‘There’s a charming 
place I know of, close to an uncle 
of mine, Sir Apgn Canter (and 
here I noticed that he slurred 
over the Sir Apgt, as if he didn’t 
wish to boast about his connec- 
tion, and I liked him all the more 
for that); ‘‘but I’m afraid a 
fellow must have four or five 
thousand a year to keep it up— 
ten thousand would be better.” 

‘*T think my friend could ma- 
nage that,"’ said I. 

He looked at me archly, and 
said, ‘‘Then he can afford to 
pay fire pounds for a cigar-case, 
e 2 ” 


Of course, the murder was out, 
and I stood confessed. 

‘‘ Well,” he said, presently, 
**if you like, I'll take you down 
there next week, and introduce 
you to Lady Canter. You won't 
be offended if I just ask you for 
a—a—— ?” 

I knew he meant a reference, 
Jupy, and I stopped him short. 

‘* Would my bankers be suffi- 
cient ?” said I. 

‘“‘The best you could give 
and he laughed. ‘‘No better in- 
troduction to the first society than 
their good word. I am sure it 
would satisfy my uncle and my 
aunt too.” 

So I gave him Messrs. GoLpEN- 
BRIGHTS’ address, and a note from 
me to them. The answer was 
satisfactory I suppose; for the 
very next week we were on our 
way to Thriftborough Hall, to 
which place I had been invited, 
in the most cordial and agree- 
able manner, by Lady Canter 
herself. So there were some nice 
people in the world after all ! 


ABOMINABLE BARBER: 
oR, 


HOW SHON-BUHL WAS LAMED. 
(Being To-day's Version of an 
Arabian Night.) 

‘¢Srr,” cried the Lame Man, ‘‘ for 
mercy’s sake, remove that abomi- 
nable barber, who is the cause of 

all my misfortunes.” 

The company were much sur- 
prised to hear the Lame Man, who 
was called SHon-Bunu, speak in 
these terms of the barber, and 
begged him for an explanation, 
which he gave in the following 
words :— 

Sir, I have long been attached 
to a most beautiful damsel called 
Farr Famg, and she, I presume 
to say, returned my passion, and 
it is this accursed barber who has 
separated us. Hear my story, and 
judge whether I have spoken of 
him too harshly. 

This FatR Fame, whom many 
have tried to gain without suc- 
cess, favoured me with several 
tokens of her regard, and I did 
not despair of securing her affec- 
tion wholly to myself. It was 
to prepare me for an appointment 
with her that I had the misfor- 
tune to call in this abominable 
barber. 

The barber spent much time in 
opening his case and preparing his 
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instruments ; and when my patience was nigh exhausted, instead of com- 
mencing that for which I had summoned bim, he broke into a senseless 
rhodomontade, which drove me distracted with impatience. 

‘*Silence, prattler,’’ said I. ‘‘ Do that for which you were bidden, or 
I will send for another barber.” 

‘‘Sir,” be replied, with much conceit, ‘‘you could not find such 
another barber were you to search the kingdom through. In my person 


you have not only the best barber, but also an experienced physician, a | 


profound chemist, a finished grammarian, a stump orator, a subtle 

logician, a thorough politician, an accomplished contributor to serious 

serials, and a complete encyclopedia of information.” 

When I had heard all this stuff, I could not forbear laughing, notwith- 
standing my anger. ‘‘ To your work, impertinent prattler,” said I. 

‘‘ There are other barbers you have employed,’’ he made reply, ‘‘to whom 
the term prattler might be applied, but not to me. There was Ben-Dizzy, 
there was Bouserr-Ext, there was Pam-1-Srong. These, indeed, were 
impertinent chatterers, but for me, I am different—there is none like me.” 

‘* Pray Heaven there be not !’’ said I. ‘‘ If you get not to your work, I 
will have you turned from the house.” 

‘‘ Nay, but I will not go,” quoth he. ‘‘ You sent for me, and J will 
temain. If you do not know my value, it is time you learnt it.” 

And in this manner he babbled for half an hour, leaving me dying 
with impatience, for all that he did was to talk of what he could do, and 
what he would do, yet making no effort to carry his fine words into prac- 
tice. You will readily understand that, having an appointment with a 
lady so difficult to win as Farr Fame, I was naturally wroth with the 
barber, but the more I abused him the less he did for me, but continued 
to talk as if words were the end and aim of his existence. 

Failing to produce any good effect by anger, I strove to mollify him by 
kindness, and made him a present of many loaves and fishes, together 
with much wine; but though this impertinent barber had before presumed 
to read me a lecture on domestic economy, he was in no way satisfied with 
my gifts, and when I gave him bread he asked for butter, and when I 

* gave him fish he demanded sauce; ‘‘for, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘I1 am not like 
the common world, neither are my friends; these things may be good 
enough for you and yours, but will not do for me and mine.” Then, when 
I thought he would fairly begin to prepare me for the meeting with my 
mistress, he gave over to survey all the presents I had made him, and 
make impudent remarks thereon. 

‘*Sir,” said he, ‘‘ You mean well, therefore I would amuse you.” 

‘*T pray you,” I made answer, ‘‘do that for which you were sent—or 
let another take your place.” 

‘Nay, but I will amuse you,” said he. ‘Do you know Caret-Dars, 
who floats cockle-sbells ; Air-Tux, who insults the world; Bossitow, who 
sings comic songs; Kar-DweLL, who cuts soldiers out of paper? These 
are all my friends.” ; 

‘* Accursed barber!” I answered. ‘‘ Bother you and your friends! 
adorn me, as you promised, and let me go.” 

‘‘ Nay,” he replied, ‘‘ first must I dance the dance of Curgi-Dans, and 
kick the kick of A1r-Tun, and sing the song of Bossitow, and then I 
will send for Kan-Dwx, and we will talk to you about what we could 
all do if we liked.” 

Then the abominable barber danced the dance of Cuzri-Dars, and 
kicked the kick of Arr-Tun, and sang the song of Boxsriow, and 
would have sent for Kar-Dwetu had I not restrained him ; and then, the 
time having come when I must needs leave to keep my appointment with 
the fair damsel, I said to the impertinent barber, — 

‘¢Get you gone. You can promise, but you cannot perform. You are 
vain as you are incompetent. You abuse the work of other barbers, yet 
cannot do half as well yourself. You pester me with your odieus friends 
_ —their sayings and doings. Leave me, I say ; abominable barber— Go !” 

_ ‘+ Nay,” replied the barber, ‘‘ but I will stick to you like a leech. I 
will save you meney.” 

‘6 Abominable barber ! quoth I, ‘‘ money is not everything. What 
I have need to expend, that can I pay; but I would not that my charactor 
- suffered.” 

‘¢T will take care of your character,”’ quoth the barber ; for he was 
ove of those who believe themselves capable of accomplishing all things. 

Sorely plagued in what way to rid myself of this torment, I tried many 
without success, till the hour came and passed when I should have been 
_ with the Farr Fama. 

Untrimmed, unadorned by this false-promising barber, I hastened to 
my appointment ; but Farr Fame, looking from her window, and seeing 
me unshaven, unkempt, and poorly dressed, closed the casement. 

Yet even this loss of my Farr Fame, which cut me to the quick, was 
not all, for the cursed barber had followed me, and now importuned me 
_ with his impertinent advice, and what he was pleased to call his 
‘¢ cautious policy,” until I was driven well nigh demented, and, to escape 
, him, I ran into a room and hid myself from very shame ; but the barber 
pursued me, and with him came many of my acquaintance and neighboars 
' of various nations, and when they saw me thus concealed for shame, they 
all jeered at me, ridiculed me, and laughed at me. Fain would I have 
' got at them to punish them, but the accursed barber held me back, and 
: when I struggled tripped me up, so that I fell and lamed myself, as you 
see, and at that those standing round about laughed all the louder. 
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** Rascally barber!” I cried, passionately, ‘‘ you——” 


‘* Ah, sir,” quoth he, complacently, ‘‘what would you have done 
without me?” 


At that my indignation knew no bounds. See then, sirs, what I have 
suffered from this miserable man. I am unkempt, unshorn ; I have lost 
my Fair Faxr, who was dearer to me than the apple of my eye ; I am 
lamed, I am crippled, and I am made the laughing-stock of those who 
once honoured and respected me. Do you longer wonder that I say, ‘‘ For 


mercy's sake, remove that abominable barber, who is the cause of all my 
misfortunes.” 


HO AH SIK, OF THE HINAM HONG. 
Accented for Chanting (in the Original Chinese, of course). 

[‘‘ Licexssp GamBLINo.—The gaming-house licences of the colony of 
Hong Kong were put up to public auction at the Government oflices on 
the 12th, and suld to the highest bidder. The bidding was pretty brisk, 
and the privilege was purchased by Ho Au Six, of the Hinam Hong, for 
the sum of 15,800 dollars per month. This rate is 2,500 dollars per 
month above that of last year, or 30,000 dollars of a yearly increase. 
So that the revenue now accruing from gambling in the colony of Hong Kong 
amounts to no Jess than 189,600 dollars a year. At this rate the special 
fund will soon become an eligible little ‘ pile.’—Overland China Mautl.'’] 

Ho Au Six, of thé Hinim Hong, 
Ar’n’t you com-{ng It rathér strong? 
Your purse sure-)y is dtep and long, 
Ho Au Sig, of the Hinam Hong 
Stich & limp of dél-lirs a yéar, 

For the priv-llege, ddes séem déar ; 


Not €xact-ly bought for & song, 
HO Au Sik, of thé Hinam Hong! 
Hd Au Sig, tre you Hé or Sho ? 
Hinéim Hong, t6o—whi&t may that be 
Whére-a-bouts, éh? {a hot Héno KGxa, 
Is this place c&ll'd thé Hinam Hong ? 
Hit or pal-&ce—b&mn-boo or brick, 
Town or sub-iirb, sty, HS Aug Sik? 
& 


You, 150, Six, re you wéll and strong, 
Whéa you're stiy-Ing &t Hindm Hong ? 
You mist tim-blé thé cdins in quick, 
Ere it pays you, th? Hd Au Sik. 

Still, 1 béz, ydu will not dd wrong, 

Ho Au Six, &t tht Hindm Hong! 


I AND MY HORSE. 


““T do not so much object to being robbed, as robbery is one of the prime 
movers of the world, but I do object to people thinking I am a fool, and don't 
know I am being robbed."— Saying of Old Fogey. 

Op Currycoms said he ‘‘ knew the werry hidentickle bhanimal, the 
werry critter as ad bin waitin’ on me ever sin’ she were foaled, and now 
she’s risin’ nine.” 

Unfortunately I said, ‘‘ Nine what?” 

“Years, o’ coorse,” be answered, showing me at once that he knew he 
had a green one to deal with. ; 

‘¢Oh,” I rejoined, endeavouring to pass it off, ‘‘I thought you meant 
feet.” 
ise Hor, hor!” (the unfeeling wretch went doubling himself nearly in 
half, backwards, like a mad acrobat,) ‘‘she’s nigh on fifteen hands.” 

Hands or feet, I didn’t care which, thought I, getting angry. 

‘ST knows what you wants—leave ‘un to me—a hanimal wot ‘ull drag 
you and the missus, and six or seven of the young ’uns, ten mile a day 
in a trap; and if you did happen to get outside him, you ’d want him to 
go like a camel and feel like a sofer.” 

At this I was very wroth, because I hadn’t got either missus or young 
‘uns, and, in the next place, I do bate to be taken for a married man. 

However, we went over to old Buckiy’s to see the mare (it’s nice to 
talk about my little mare), and I found very much more of her than I 
expected, being very large and rather bony. 

‘‘There you are, sir,” said Currycoms ; ‘‘the mother of that pictur’ 
had you in her eye when she brought it up.” 

I couldn't quite determine whether Currycoms was chaffing me or not. 
However, she trotted out of the stable with her knee up, and her neck 
looking as firm as the ridge of a house; only it struck me, to look well on 
her, you would want a cocked hat and feathers. Somebody said some- 
thing about ‘‘a dark box ard a wollopin’;” but not knowing what it 
meant, J said nothing, but endeavoured to examine the animal as I had 
seen connoisseurs do: for instance, I felt her neck, and then I got some- 
one to open her mouth; and when I got her mouth open, not knowing 
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quite what to do, I stared down her throat, and wondered what the 
dickens sbe wanted with all those ribs in the roof of her mouth. Then 
I ran my hand down her leg, but the brute kicked up so suddenly, that I 
started right back on to old Buckir’s corn. Having accomplished this, 
and not knowing what to do next, I said, in a careless sort of way, 
‘* What ’s your figure?” 

‘‘T wouldn’t part with that animal under forty-five,” said Buckie. 
I hadn’t asked him to, as I fully expected him to say seventy ; so, after 
going all over him again, I consented to purchase. 
‘(She hasn’t got a vice, and she’s as sound as a roach,” said Bucky. 


>» 


It occurred to mea cod-fish has more sound than a roach, but I didn’t 


say 60, because BUCKLE was so energetic. 

When I had her home, I cautiously mounted her, and went gently up 
and down the open road. I met no one, and she was as quiet as a lamb. 
I have seen lambs otherwise than quiet, though. This was so encouraging, 
that I determined to join the meet on the Wednesday, and have a day 
with the harriers. This sounds well too. 

The first indication I received of the animal's peculiarity was a 
decidedly uncomfortable way of suddenly whirling right round, and then 
going on again as though nothing had happened. 

I contrived to hold on the first. two or three times, but the fourth whirl 
brought me right in front of a parson on a cob, who was in my rear; she 
then ‘‘fell in,” as it were, behind the parson, keeping her nose on a level 
with the tail of the cob, and imitating every movement—trotting when 
he trotted, walking when he walked—and I couldn’t help it. 

What this would have ended in, I cannot say, as the parson was 
becoming annoyed, had not we arrived on the ground, when she startldd 
me by a fresh manceuvre. 

Standing in the middle of the field, on horseback, were Colonel Prunes 
and Lady Prism, with her daughter Props ; the beast took me, in spite 
of myself, right in among them, siding or ‘‘ dressing” up close to Lady 
Prism. They were very indignant, and trotted off, but doose a bit would 
the brute leave them—no, she kept step and pace, and scrubbed Lady 
Prism’s legs, until she was obliged to hammer it on the head with the 
butt end of her whip. I apologized, and they wheeled round, but to no 
purpose, my mare wheeling and keeping close to -Lady Prism with mar- 
vellous tact. 

Presently we had to go through a gate, and by this means I became 
separated, but not for long, as the creature espied another small party on 
the other side the field, and’ away she tore, stopping dead when she 
reached them, and dressing up as before. 

I thought I should get my head broken when a hare started, and away 
we went, the mare keeping alongside a horse about its own height, with 
a military-looking gentleman on its back. She jumped a small ditch close 
to the other horse, evidently to the annoyance of the military swell. 
However, as we neared the next fence, I, being unaccustomed to riding, 
became very nervous ; but before I had time to think, she was flying over 
it, with me holding on helpless. I was just about to congratulate myself 
on a safe landing, when the gentlemen, evidently seeing how matters 
were, suddenly cried out in a loud commanding voice, ‘“ Hatt!” the 


_ brute stopped dead, and I flew over its head, alighting on my back ina 


very unpleasant manner. ; 
This knocked at once the state of the case into my head, for I dis- 
covered that it was an old ‘‘ weeded out” dragoon horse I had bought ; 


_ sp I quietly led it home, a wiser and a sadder man. 


PHILOSOPHY WHICH OUGHT TO BE PROVERBIAL. 
TxeEy who sit down upon thistles will surely rise up quickly, 


_ For, though soft and seeming the bloom is, there lurketh beneath 


it sharp prickles ; 
From the treacherous plant groweth down, but not the down of 
-  theeider, | : 
But down that produceth fresh thistles, the food of our four- 
footed asses. 

Nor the hum of the homeward-bound bee, with thighs heavy 
laden with honey, 

Proclaimeth the sharp poison’d sting in the yellow-barr'd part 
of its body. 

Then take heed that ye walk circumspectly ‘midst the pleasures 
of sweet contiguity, 

And be not beguiled by fair speech, which hideth the foul tongue 
of slander. 

Now these are my last words of wisdom, though they're not in 
the latest edition. 


CHARITY COVERETH, &c., &e. 

I was, as nearly as I can remember, four months, three days, and some 
odd hours old, when, after my nurse had administered to me a teaspoon- 
full of soothing lotion, I said, ii a grateful tone, to the surprise of all, 
‘* Bless you, old girl!” 

This was the first symptom I ever showed of that characteristic which 
has followed me through life. 

As a child, I divided my toys with other children; as a boy, my cake 
and jam with my schoolfellows. I even ‘‘ went halves” with another youth 
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in the matter of my parents. On reaching manhood, I gave myself away 
to Mrs. B. (I don’t think now she properly appreciated the sacrifice), 
and continued my works of charity, blessed by crossing-sweepers, tramps, 
and beggars of every order and denomination. Why, then, this change ? 
It was thus :— . 

At the bottom of the lane leading to my suburban retreat stood a man 
advanced in years: “ his flowing locks waved o'er his aged brow "—(two 
brows, in fact). That man was—according to a printed board suspended 
round his neck—paralyzed at the early age of twenty. For eighteen 
months he had been relieved by me at the rate of half-a-crown a week, 
and he bore his affliction and the relief with true Christian-like fortitude. 
One day— pardon mea moment, whilst I dash a tear from my eye— having 


given the old man his money, and turned the corner of the street out of 


his sight, it occurred to me that I had left some important papers on the 
breakfast-table ; retracing, therefore, my steps, I came upon my paralyzed 
friend talking to another gentleman of his profession. 

Having his back towards me, he did not see me; but when I was close 
behind him, he said to his friend, in atone of voice very different from his 
usual afflicted one, at the same time handing him over the inscribed board, 
‘* Here, Jimmy, old pal, catch held of the blooming label » I want to 
get a drain,” and away he ran, without the slightest sign of forty years’ 
paralysis, to tbe pubic- house over the way. 

And this is lifo ! 


‘6 T ; 
PRIVATE ''] AND [ CONFIDENTIAL!” 
From the Hon. Alice ’s Diary. 

Berkeley Square, Monday, March 6, 1871. 

Well, you see, after all, I didn't stopp in Warwickshire for the * * * * * 
Private Theatricals. The fact is, mamma and all] of them made such'a 
fuss about my playing the Prince’s part, and wearing the stocking-things, 
that I thought it better to give in to them. 

So, quite sudden/y, mamma discovered that we were obliged to be back 
in Town this week, and carried me off in triumph, to the awful disgust of 
that dear Mr. Baxter, and the whole ‘‘theatre”’ party. 

Well, and though, of course, I was dreadfully annoyed at having to 
disappoint Mr. B., after all the trouble he had taken about me and my 
part, I really am glad to be back again in Town. The country is all very 
well now and then, Lady * * * * *’s house was most comfortable, and 
there were some very nice men there ; yet one did miss the variety of Town. 

A man, you know, may be awfully nice for an afternoon or 80, or even 
may last through most of the balls of the season, without becoming a bore, 
but when you meet one at breakfast, and the same lasts all the rest of the 
day through, the same is apt to become awfully dull and stupid. Depend 
upon it, there’s nothing like a change. Of course, I mean this with 
reference to most people ; one person I could mention, I shouldn’t want to 
find any change in. 

Dear Aucy! Heigho! Perhaps it was the thought that I might pos- 
sibly come across him here that made up a good deal for my disappoint- 
ment about not acting the Prince and wearing the stocking-things. 

Tuesday, March 7, 1871. 

Such fun ! ; 

I baven’t enjoyed myself so much for ever so long. It all happened just 
in this way :— 

As I was doing my constitutional ride this morning up and down th 
Ladies’ Mile with our head groom, old Joun, ever so far behind—he and 
his aged quadruped are both awfully asthmatic—whom should I see in 
the distance, coming full pelt towards me, but that dear Major Granp !. 

Well, be pulled up at my side, and we had quite a little confidential 
chat together, while old Jonn remained at a discreet distance, only too 
happy for a little peace and quiet. 

It then turned out that Major Granp and his sister—such a nice girl, 
and used to be quite a chum of mine at Brighton-—were going down to the 
Crystal Palace to lunch, were coming back about six to go in for a regular 
little French dinner, ordered expressly for them in a private room at that 
foreign place in Regent Street—the Café Royal, I believe, it's called. 

** Would I mot join them?” ; 5 

I should have been delighted, for Henen Granp is such a nice girl, and, 
her brother—well, I rather like him, too, though he ts getting very thin 
on the top. 

‘* But how am I to manage—how will mamma know about it?” . 

‘*Why, look here, you know, tell you what—I ’ll ride straight home 
now and put HELEN up toit. She shall call for you in the broom at your 
house in an hour's time, and make it all right with your parent. Will 
that do?”’ 

** Capitally.” 

‘* By-bye, then, till we three meet again.”  * . i 

We had a jolly day at the Palace. Who should we meet there—of 
course by the merest chance—but Frank Love. of the Blues, a most 
particular friend of Hxten's. Well, naturally enough, they paired off 
together ; and then, equally naturally enough, J was obliged to do ditto 
with Major Granp. 

Yes, he really is very nice. Yes, I do mean it...... So kind and 
thoughtful, and—and courteous, that’s the word; so different to the run 
of young men one meets now—‘‘a sort of mixture of school and music- 
halls,” as CHARLIE gays. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF SENTIMENT. 


Literary Dustman (to Newsboy). Au! THEM Papers was WERRY WELL WHEN THE WAR WAS ON, BUT I'VE GIVE ’EM UP AGAIN NOW FOR 


MY RoMANCES AND Portry. 


Major G. is one of the old 


|| school of ‘‘ officers and gentle- 
~ men.” You never catch him light- 


- ing up big cigars when ladies are 


present without express permission 
‘| first; he never makes one blush by 
allusions to all sorts of low people, 
as these would-be ‘‘ fast” young 
stupidities de. Major Granp 
never forgets that a lady ws a 
lady, and not one of the ‘‘low” 
people the rising generation seem 
to worship and quote so freely. 

If men are really cynical, and 
don’t believe a bit in us, they 
shouldn’t show it so freely, telling 
it, as it were, to our very faces. 

* 


Yes, Major G. is very nice...... 
What a pity, though, he is getting 
so very thin on the tup...... Yet, 
after all, what is getting thin on 
one’s top when one comes to think 
over the matter seriously...... Of 
course, it would be a dreadful 
thing in a girl, but I really don’t 
see that it matters so very much 
in a man. 

Major Graxp proposed to me 
Jast autumn at Brighton. I re- 
fused him, because of Atay. 

Dear Axay ! 

And yet, how do I know that 
Arey is so fond of me? Am I 
setting up an idol of clay? as 
Mr. Brown observed in his dread- 
fully long sermon last Sunday, 
down in Warwickshire-—dear me, 
what hard backs those country 
pews do have—and which I was 
obliged to listen to by reason of 
the backs aforesaid, 
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KN“WLEDGE IS STRENGTH. 
**T say Jack! Wuat’s Post-Menripian ?” 
‘‘Way, Tar First Post 1n THE MORNING, OF COURSE.” 


He has told me so often he 


loves me,—I can hear his voice 


‘and feel the clasp of his hand 


now—and yet —— 

Yes, did I not see him in the 
pony-phaeton of that ‘‘person” 
with the yellow chignon, only twe 
months ago?...... That might have 
been nothing—men do _ these 
things now so openly—yet, what 
a cold sort of shiver went all 
through me when I sawhim. — 

Of course the ‘‘person” was 
pretty—very pretty—at a dis- 
tance, but, equally, as a matter 
of course, she was all false; the 
hair was palpable, and the pre- 
pared chalk something awful, 
when one came near. 

Yet men run after these people 
—admire them—quote them to 
their fiancées and sisters—and 
break other people's hearts for 
them. 

* * ty * * 

Well, I do declare if I haven't 
quite forgot to put down what a 
jolly day we had at the Palace 
and afterwards. This is what 
comes of being sentimental, you 


see. 

Well, after having a capital 
and regular French dinner at 
the café place in Regent Street, 
we all four got into Major Granp's 
‘* broom,” as he calls it, and went 
off to the Strand Theatre. 

It was past nine when we 
got there, and the second act 
of Mr. Skrtou.ey’s comedy was 
about half-way through ...... I 
thought a Mr. Buryzrt in it 
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very nice and good—quite a gentleman. I couldn't, however, really 
enjoy it properly because of the dreadfully snobbish and ungentlemanly 
behaviour of three men in front of me. As we got in rather late, the only 
seats left were in the last row of the stalls...... Well, of course I know I 
_ don’t look so commonplace as most girls, but it does not follow that, 
because I happened to be the most attractive-looking girl in the stalls, 
that those three men should stare me out of countenance as they did. 
‘One or two of the people in the comedy were very bad. A Miss 
SHERIDAN was one; she looked perfectly ridiculous. A Miss GoopatL 
may be clever, but there was a great deal too much of her cleverness. 
Miss Swansoroveu, Miss Hvuacues, and Miss Anstiss were all good. 
. In the burlesque Miss Lez was charming and clever—two things that 
don't always go together. 
Altogether, I enjoyed it immensely, in spite of the three snobs’ stares. 
To finish up the day, we went to one of those snug little rooms at the 
Gaiety, and had a lobster supper. 
As I am writing these words now the clock is striking Ons ! 


Now for bed. (To be continued.) 
ale VACCINATION. 
A POEM. 
FYTTE THE FIRST. 
ConsIDERATION, . Hesitation, Preparation, 
Consultation, Determination, Operation, 
Recommendation, Application, Remuneration. 
FYTTE THE SECOND. 
Expectation, ' Inflammation, * Deprecation, 
Observation, Irritation, Commiseration, 
Agitation, Botheration, Resignation, 
Dubitation, Tribulation,. .. Alleviation, 
Sensation, Lamentation, - Restoration, 
Demonstration, ‘Kxasperation,. . Jubilation, 
- Exclamation, Desperation, Congratulation, 
Corroboration, Imprecation, Preservation. 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


A Distinction with a Vengeanee. 

Wuen Sir Joun Evpuinstone asked in the House the other 
day, whether the report (which he well termed incredible) was 
true, that the President of the Poor Law Board was to succeed 
Mr. Cuitpers at the Admiralty, Mr. Giapstong, true to his cha- 
racter as a casuist, made the following reply :—‘ In answering 
the question, I must make the distinction between what is 
matter of opinion and matter of fact. Whether the appointment 
to which the hon. member alludes is credible, is matter of opinion ; 
whether it is true, isa matter of fact. I am glad to say it is 
true.” Mr. GLapstone is rather good at making distinctions ; 
but perhaps the most wonderful distinction even he ever made 
is the one just conferred upon Mr. GoscueEn. 


Very Good of Him. 

Accornpine to the San Francisco News-Letter, the Welsh 
populace of that town intended celebrating St. Davin's day with 
appropriate ceremonies. ‘Professor Sam Wriitams, of the 
Bulletin, will deliver an oration upon the Limdgrglinsyff of the 
ancient Milsyn wp Oypprylllgwxyzther. It is expected to be 
deeply distracting.” This is very patriotic of Sam WI .iams, 
and if he only gets through his lecture with all his teeth safe in 
his head, the San Franciscans ought to reward him. 


A Contradiction. 

Tue report that “Mr. Joan Bricut, M.P., is to succeed the 
Duke of ents as Commander-in-Chief of the Army, and 
that the Duke of Cambridge is to supersede Dr. Tait as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury,” is not a fact. The rumour has arisen in 
connection with the recent appointment of Mr. GiscHen to the 
Admiralty. 


What Mr. Odo Russell didn’t say. 

A aoop deal of anxiety has been occasioned by Mr. Ono 
RossFut's statement at Versailles, that in a certain event we 
should go to war with Russia, ‘‘ With or without allies,” and by 
the complexion put upon his words by Mr. Giapstone. Now, 
for once, Jupy is Inclined to agree with the Premier. The 
veracity of the Government cannot be doubted; and it is very 
unlikely that so clever a diplomatist as Mr. Russett would say 
that “ we intended—er—to gq to war—without any—er—lies at 
ail.’ Isn't it? ; 
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ALL AT SEA. 


(See CaRTOooN.) 

A WISE man named GiscHEn went to sea in a bowl— 
The budding pauper-jailer 
Blossoms a blooming sailor. 

A wise man named Giscuen went to sea in a bowl— 
That he might navigate 
The vessels of the State. 

A wise man named GiscHEN went to sea in a bowl— 
For poor-law understanders . 
Must be good fleet commanders. — 

A wise man named GUscuEn went to sea in a bowl— 
Determined he would save all 
Expense in matters naval, 

A wise man named Giscnen went to sea in a bowl— 
Hoisting aloft his pennant, 
As Neptane's flag lieutenant. 

A wise man named Giscuen went to sea in a bowl— 
If the bowl were but stronger 
It might, perhaps, float longer. 


THE ONLY JONES. 

Hon’r’p Ma’av¥,—Thank you kindly for the cheque, and your 
assurance that I shall always be retained upon your staff, while 
I continue to merit your approval. You may, in future, rely 
upon fair and impartial oriticisms of a high. literary character, 
while at all times I shall be only toa happy to write up any per- 
sons in whom you may feel interested, such as advertisers, &c. 

Owing to the distress: of mind caused by your (excuse me) 
uncalled-for harshness, I have been unable to collect myself suf- 
ficiently to attend any place of amusement, buat I ae to go the 
rounds next week, and will send you as usual one’ of my spark- 
ling little essays. I may add that I shall not omit to mention a 
certain popular comedian, who had the impertinence to pass me 
unnoticed last Saturday in Bow Street. Though but a humble 
banner bearer at the Great Sahara, I have, thanks to you, 
hon’r’d Ma’am, a power which it is well not to provoke. I'do 
not mention this as a threat; nor need I add that it would be 
wiser if some persons, instead of ridiculing other persons’ toilets, 
secured their good opinion by a delicate compliment in the 
shape of a new hat. But this, of course, is a mere matter of 
opinion. Just wait till next week. some of you. | 

Yours, Tue Onty JoNngEs. 


JUDY'S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
THIBD QUESTION. a 
Ought a Woman to Accept her First Offer, or Waitt 


I «as pretty once; thought flirting great fun; 
Chained men to my side by a laugh or a sigh; 

But I played with them all, and married with none— 
For there’s time enough for that, said I. 

Now my lovers get fewer in numbers, 
Though to marry I use every means ; 

At thirty, I still am a spinster, 
And catch only boys in their teens. 

I hope this a warning may be, 
To young ladies to wed when they can ; 

_ Or, at last, they will find, that, like me, 

When they want to, they can’t get the man! G. R. M. 


[This may be quite true; but Jupy does not think it very 
complimentary to the ladies. | 


NOTICE! 
Wira this week’s instalment of Answers, Jupy closes her 
Third Competitive Examination, and begs to announce that she 
will next week deliver her verdict. 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 

Randall's Thumb, at the Court Theatre, will probably be followed by 
a piece to be called Scandal’s Finger, in which, it is said, there will be 
a good deal more point. 

A BIRD in the Strand is worth two early worms at Shepherd’s Bush, if 
you can’t raise your omnibus fare. Go thou, reader, and don’t do like- 
wise. 

A Fact that no one Doubts—That Germany is the birthplace of Kanr. 

THE School Rored—The public are, with its proceedings / 

A hfan of Patients—The Doctor. 

AN angler who waits for dace (days) and gets. nothing, is more paticnt 
than an angler who catches one trout a week, 


== = 


Gushing Amateur. 
Conscientious Artist. 


SOURO, 


[What else there was Goodness only knows, but, luckily, he left off. 


Two ‘‘ heads ’’ are better than 
one, if the letter is over weight. 

Tne sharpest blade is run to 
earth when he is ground. 

‘*T pops I see you,” said the 
cockney sportsman to the sparrow. 

Tur Minister of the Interior— 
‘* Wittles.”’ 

Tuk Dog of War we should all 
Like to See—The French Re- 
triever. 

Puack Negociations—Asking a 
manager to accept your first co- 
medy. 

A uuntina friend of Jupy’s 
attended a certain High Church 
last Sunday, and says that the 
first thing he saw on entering 
was a hack alight (acolyte). 
Imagine his feelings. 

Tue idea that struck a man the 
other day has been fined forty 
shillings for a common assault. 

‘¢Two marriages in high life” 
are reported ‘‘as probably on the 
cards.” Jupy sincerely hopes 
they ’re not diamonds against 
hearts. 

Dip the old sea-dogs we read 
about set up barques of their 
own, or sail in other people’s 
ships ¢ 

An Animal of questionable 
Shape—The conun-dromedary. 

Tue pre-Hysteric Period— 
3efore tight-lacing was invented. 

Onzg of the most obedient men 
in the world is an auctioneer 
Jupy knows, who attends to 
everybody’s bidding but his 


wife’s. 


A FEW OF THEM. | 
I THOUGHT YOU WOULD LIKE IT; 
WHAT DO YOU OONSIDER ITS MOST REMARKABLE PoIntTs ? 

WELL, THERE ’S THREB TO BEGIN WITH— 
Bap Drawina, Worsg CoLovr, AND a ToTaAL ABSENCE oF CuHIAKO- 
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AND, NOW, 

Vulgar Old Party. 
you, anD ’Am—— 


BEAK STREFT | 
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Rude Boys, to Lady with Impossible Nose (which was an Actual Fact). 
‘On, wouLp I were a Birp!” 
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VERY PROPER, TOC: 
I say, Warter, Puate or Roast VEAL, 
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Well brought up Waiter. Wr’ve Vrat, Sin, IF you LIKE; BUT, 
EXCUSE ME, WE DON'T LIKE SWEARING IN OUR ESTABLISHMENT. 


Is a jolly-boat ever helped 
along by four roars of laughter ? 
Persons who carry coals to 
Neweastle are sometimes called 
over them. 
Awru.L Effect of the War on 
the Price of Food—Bloaters have 
roes. 
Wuen the beer runs out, does 
it hop ? 
Is it correct to drive the Cap- 
tain’s gig ashore ?—If so, on 
which side ? 
Nsver put off till to-morrow 
what you did the week before last. 
Durine the siege of Paris, per- 
sons eating horse flesh generally 
dined in the salle & manger. 
A Notice of a Peal—Lightning. 
A New Name for Kent— Hop- 
pole-land. 
Is there any difference between 
animals eating grass and grass- 
eating animals ? 
EXTRAORDINARY GLUTTONY.— 
There are three tailors living in 
Soho, and every day, it is said, 
each man sits down and heats 
his goose. 
A Roartna Trade—A 
beast show. 
At the Adelphi Theatre, they 
say the Female American Cousin 
is there Daty, though only at night. 


wild- 


NOTICE! 
A perfectly astounding solu- 
tion of the Rosk Anna Mys- 
TERY, next week, 
Rose Anna's Admirers, 
please purchase early copies. 


Published by the Proprietor, at 73, Fleet Street, E.C, Printed by Woopratt anp Kinper, Milford Lane, Strand, London, W.C.—Wepwgspay, March 15, 1871. 
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THE GOOD OLD TIMES.—No. 
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An Evening Stroll before Umbrellas were invented.m—A Sweet Thing in Watered Silks. 
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A STRETCH OF FANCY. 
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GENTLEMEN OF AN INQUIRING TURN OF MIND, 


AND THIS 18 OLD Barney, SAID THE Two 
** Let's DRAW OLD BaRNEY OUT.” 


THESE ARE Two GENTLEMEN OF AN INQUIRING 
TurRN or MIND. A VeRY Deep Five. 
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AND THIS IS HOW THEY DID IT. 
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PRIVATE "J AND [ “ CONFIDENTIAL!” 


From the Hon. Alice ‘a Diary. 
Seren Berkeley Square, Thursday, March 16, 1871. 

What a drcadful idea that is about the Prinxcess’s marriage which was 
started the other day in some wretched newspaper—I forget its stupid 
name—but for duriny to even suggest such a thing it ought to be sup- 
pressed at once. Talk of the liberty of the Press, indeed !—things are 
getting really too dreadful in them—in 7, I suppose I rather ought to say 
—when one is allowed to discuss the most important of ald subjects in such 
a flippant and wichcd way. 

Just fancy what this wretched newspaper said! It’s really too awfully 
absurd for any one to believe, yet it actually had the impudence to say it 
in black and white. 

Well, it is just this :— 

It—this miserable newspaper person—hegan by saying that it was getting 
high time for abolishing many more of the ridiculous and wseless customs 
and institutions which still remained among us...... We had done away 
with the Irish Church, with Purchase in the Army, and with Mr. Jonn 
Brieut at the Board of Trade; more than that, we had even gone so far 
as to abolish the fees to boxkeepers and their harpy attendants at many of 
our theatres ; yet there still existed in our very midst a custom far more 
worthy of prompt abolition than either of those hitherto mentioned. 

Now, what do you think this wretched person was driving at? Well, 
the InsTITUTION he dared to propose abolishing was the SACRED INSTITU- 
rion of Wedding breakfasts, Bridesmaids, et cetera, and the whole proper 
and regular entourage of a proper and regular marriage, as everybody 
who 78 anybody always has it celebrated. 

And in order to make his odious proposal fashionable, he suggested that 
our dear Princess and darling Marquis of Lorne should just walk quietly 
and tncog. into the old church at Windsor, and be there and then tied-up 
without any fuss at all! 

Just fancy—WiTHOUT ANY FUSS AT ALL ! * is " 

Well, you know, of course, such a proposition as this only shows that 
the wretched person who originated it must be entirely without any 
knowledge of human nature—that is, young lady human nature, you 
know. 

Imagine—if any girl’s imagination can reach sucha pitch of depravity— 
A MARRIAGE taking place without its usual proper et ceteras! But such an 
awful state of things J cannot realize. 

It really is ¢eo absurd and dreadful. 
sentiments on the subject next week. 

(To be continued.) 


® * 


I will put down some more of my 


BISMARCK AND THE SAUSAGE. 

‘‘Noruine succeeds like success." The man who to-day is 
ready to kick his brother when he is “down,” to-morrow, if 
the said brother is a few rungs higher on the social ladder, 
feels great pleasure in licking his boots. Have any of Jupy's 
readers, who remember that only four years ago Count Bis- 
MARCK was the best-hated man in Frankfort, which he then 
quietly annexed—from the purest motive, of course—have any of 
them read a description of the noble Count’s recent visit to that 
city, where he has been féted, and fondled, and fawned upon ? 
It is recorded that, while Bismarck was in the train which was 
carrying him to Berlin, on his return home from Versailles, a 
wine merchant of the city stepped up to the carriage door, and, 
in pure Frankfort dialect, addressed the Man of Iron in the 
following terms :— 

Wine Merchant. Right glad we are, Excellency, that you bave helped 
us to such an honourable peace. We have great respect for you, and you 
have stood well in our memory from the time that you were first among 
us. I wish that you could live fifty years longer, and would always take 
care of us. 

Count Bismarck. I thank you for your friendly wish, but fifty years is 
somewhat too long; I should be quite contented with fifteen. 

Wine M. And then, I hope, Excellency, that we shan’t have any more 
wars, 

Count B. As long as we live, we shall certainly have none. 

Wine M. Excellency, you have a mighty long ride to Berlin, and I 
know that when I have such a journey to make I always get hungry on 
the way ; and so I have brought something—(draws from under his arm 
an object an ell in length, and carefully wrapped up in paper, which was 
found to be a long sausage). 

Count B. Ha! that’s capital. Thanks. 
(Hands it over to his adjutant. ) 

Wine M. No, not a Frankforter, but a good one. It is a Gottinger. 
But allow ,me, Excellency, to put just another question :—When is the 
Emperor coming back ? 

Count B. I think on the 15th of March. 

Wine M. His Majesty has also had a pretty hard time of it during the 
severe winter. 

Count B. Yes, you are right. 


“ Unfortunately,’ continues the description, “ this interesting 


Is this a Frankfort sausage ? 
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conversation was cut short by the approach of two old acquaint- 
ances of the Count. The locomotive whistled shrill. The train 
was again in motion. 

Wine Merchant. Excellency, a happy journey to Berlin ! 


‘“‘BisMARcK waved his hand in reply to the many and enthu- 
siastic cheers, and in a few moments was out of sight, leaving 
a very pleasant impression behind him.” 

Very pleasant, no doubt. Oh, happy wine merchant! oh, 
immortal sausage! oh, sagacious Bismarck! and, above all, oh, 
consistent F'rankforters, who are so ready to kiss the rod which 
whips you! 


TERRITIC EXCITEMENT AT No. 1. 


Ir is one of those wild and windy nights on which romances so 
frequently commence, but, if anything, wilder and windier. 

The midnight hour has long since passed. 

Save for the heavy tread of a guardian of the peace passing 
wearily by upon his beat, the death-like silence of Upper Topman 
Street, S.W., is unbroken. 

It is a time when the Good and Virtueus slumber, and no echo 
of the feverish movement of ever-restless Piccadilly penetrates 
the sweet abode of youth and innocence. 

Why, then, are the inmates of No. 1 all wide awake? and 
why does Henry, pale and wistful, keep lonely vigil before his 
parlour fire ? 

Ah, why ? 

The policeman passing slowly by, upon the other side of the 
way, pauses for a moment to gaze upon the illuminated blinds 
in the upper part of Mr. FuttaLove’s house, where ever and anon 
lights flash out, and dark shadows flit to and fro. 

Something must have happened at No. 1. 

The policeman thinks it over, and gives it up and goes his way, 
and silence once more reigns in Upper Topman Street, and 
= ENRY FuLLALovE pursues his watch with tossed hair and haggard 

row. 

There is evidently something going on at No. 1. 

Now and again does Henry raise his head, attracted by the 
sound of a light step on the stairs, and turns his face expectant 
towards the door; but no one enters. 

A subdued murmur of female voices reaches him as he sits 
here, wistful and wan, and ever and again the faint creaking of a 
male boot; but this is all. 

The French clock upon the mantelpiece strikes seven. 

Properly the hour is only three, but this is a way the clock has, 
and a detail of no moment. The hour hand points to one, and 
the minute hand is at six; but Henry, glancing at it, refers, as 
is his custom in such cases, to his watch, and is satisfied. 

Satisfied, however, only as to the hour. Deeply anxious as to 
another result, of which the murmuring voices may perhaps yield 
him some clue, Henry goes on tiptoe towards the door, and 
softly turns the handle. 

In another moment he is confronted by a tall gentleman, of 
sober and thoughtful mien. 

Henry starts back. 

The tall gentleman smiles a meaning smile. 

Most decidedly something extraordiuary is going on at No. 1. 

“Well?” gasps Henry. 

“Well,” says the doctor, “ do you hear her crying?” 

“Who? What? Which?” cries Henry Fuuvavove. 

“THe Basy!” says the doctor. 

(To be continucd.) 


THE DEADLY FEUD. 


A Story of a Life-long Vengeance. 
Tre Pawkinses lived next door to the Wivktnsons, and the 
thing began by a little Pawkins dropping her hoop down the 
WILKINSONS’ area, and breaking the kitchen window. 

On this the WIvKinsons contiscated the hoop. 

On this the Pawkinsrs refused to pay for the window. 

On this the WiLkinsons summoned the Pawxinszs for the 
value of the window-glass, and the Pawxinsss summoned the 
Wixxinsons for the value of the hoop, and the Judge of the 
County Court dismissed both summonses as trivial, and ordered 
each party to pay his own costs. 

After this the feud set in with terrible ferocity, and I. asa 
legal adviser of the Pawkinszs, counselled an appeal to a superior 
court, and took the matter in hand. 

I issued a writ, and served WiLKrNson with amazing difficulty. 
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5S OF THE RUSSIAN TREATY. 
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I obtained judgment against WILKINson, and pursued him with 
unabated vigour; but when the moment arrived for utterly rout- 
ing him, Pawxins drew in his horns, and would go no further, 
and turned round upon me, and taxed my costs. 

Under these circumstances, I could see nothing else for it but 
going over to WILKINSON, and commencing an action upon his 
account, and we peppered into Pawkins pretty warmly. 

What does Pawkins do upon this, but gets up a cock-and-bull 
tale of conspiracy, and begins taking afhdavits to that effect. 
Upon this, our side took affidavits, on an average of one every 
four hours, like ‘“‘ mixtures as before ;" and then the thing went 
for trial, and both sides were ordered to pay their own expenses. 

Only, neither side would ; so I proceeded to make WiLkINson 
a bankrupt, and the solicitor on the ether side sewed up 
PAWKINS. 

Since then, for something else in no way connected with this 
affair, and owing to the grossest perjury and false swearing, I 
have been struck off the rolls. 

The Pawxinses and WILKINsoNs are bosom friends now, and 
two of the young Pawkins girls are engaged to two young 
WILKINSONS. 


And I don't think I have been fairly done by. 


JUDY'S COMPLETE LETTER-WRITER. 
No. 2.—To a Fashionable Daughter.* 
73, Fleet Street, E.C., March 15th. 
My Dear Mania,” 


I hasten to take up my maternal pen and reply to your 
extremely nice and sensible letter of the day before yesterday's 
date. 

I cannot tell you, my dear child, how glad your fond parent 
feels at knowing she possesses a daughter with such an extremely 
well-balanced mind and properly regulated deportment. It is, 
indeed, highly gratifying to be assured that you have already 
taken to heart the advice bestowed upon you in my last letter, 
and that certain beneficial results have already been derived 
from the same. 

I have just used the word “heart” in connection with yourself, 
but I am sure I need not point out to any daughter of mine that 
she must not, on any pretence whatever, be allowed to possess 
the article referred to in its generally understood signification. 
A Heart, my dear Mania, must be, in your case, simply a polite 
fiction. To get on successfully in the world and “ Society,” you 
must contrive to stifle all the feelings that seem natural to 
ingenuous youth, and treat your heart as you do your matutinal 
sponge—need I explain ?—squeeze it, my dear daughter, squeeze 
it as dry as you like; every drop of—of spontaneity—that is the 
word, I think—must be carefully wrung out; and in Jieu of its 
being—what so many ignorant and foolish girls allow it to be— 
a receptacle for all sorts of natural “feeling,” girlish tender- 
nesses, affections for the wrong men, and such-like weak follies 
of inexperienced youth, you must be careful to reduce it, by the 
process I have essayed to point out, to the practical utility of a 
well-conducted calculating machine. 

Yes, my dear Mania, your heart must never know what it is to 
beat with the irregular pulse of passion,—unless the parti is a 
truly excellent one, and the settlements everything that could be 
desired,—neither must it ever flutter with the foolish emotions 
that are common and peculiar to most girls of your age. 

In making these last remarks, I do not intend to imply that 
affection or enthusiasm must be always foreign to your youthful 
mind. No, no; far be it from your fond parent to go so far as 
that. WhatI do desire to impress upon you is, that your enthu- 
siasm must always be in “good style,” and your affection dis- 
played towards the proper people. 

For instance, should you be in the company of a countess, 
or other people of position in society, and of undeniable ‘‘ good 
form,” and should these persons evince a certain amount of 
enthusiasm or ‘“‘fecling” on any subject, it would be quite safe 
for you to do likewise. Far be it from a mother to wish her 
daughter to servilely toady great people of fashion, but you must 
learn to steer a middle course, and always bear in your plastic 
mind that, “imitation is the sincerest mode of flattery.” 

With regard to Affection,—this, my dear Maria, is a word of 
the greatest significance. When properly directed, it may be 
productive of the highest advantages; but, on the contrary, if 
allowed to follow the bent of its own foolish inclination, it may 


* For commencement of this Letter, see No. 202. 
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drag you into the profoundest misery. ‘ Marriages of affection,” 
as they are generally understood by the world, are not only ridi- 
culous, but downright wicked. There is not, however, any 
reason why your affections should not be so guided as to wréathe 
themselves around a desirable object, and thus effect, not only a 
union of wealth and position, but a ditto of mutual regard. 

With this affecting picture of Connubial Bliss, your fond mother 
lays down her pen, and wipes away a maternal tear. Bless you, 
my child—bless you! 

I will continue my advice next week. 


THE LOVE OF PENELOPE JANE. 


BREATHED— 
HER name was JANE—PENELOPE JANR, Gently. 
And her surnaine it was Popp ; Affectionately. 
And through the whole of her maidenhood Impressively. 
She behaved remarkably odd. Mysteriously. 
She loved :—’Twas an unrequited love: Sadly. 

To her feet she fail’d to bring Spitefully. 
That gushing light comedian, Explanatorilly. 
FRED FITzFaARRINDON FLIna. Ditto'rically. 

PEXELOPE Popp then thought it o'er, : Pensively. 
Till her eyebrows curl’d with rage ; Downwardly. 
And grinding loud her tootsy-cums, Dentistically. 
Resolved to tread the stage. Tragically. 
(AN INTERVAL. ) 
A play was play’d—PENELOPE JANE Dramatically. 
Look’d as artless as she could, Sidewaysically. 
And FRreppy, on his bended knees, Ossificationally. 
Spoke as stage lovers should. Idiotically. 
The author’s words were ‘‘ Marry me !” Unaffectedly. 
She should have answer'd ‘‘ Nay !” Certainly. 
But, thinking only of her love, Naturally. 
She gushingly said ‘‘ Yea!” Ofcoursedly. 
Lo! see the artfulness of JANE, Cunningly. 
Whose surname it was Popp, Repeatedly. 
And see the innocence of him Touchingly. 
Who long the stage had trod. Artistically. 
For Jang, she took him at his word Momentarily. 
(Though he but author spoke), Consciontiously. 
And threaten’d sundry actions Expensively. 
If he his promise broke. Eternally. 


JUDY'S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 


THIED QUESTION. 


JUDY’S VERDICT. 


In her issue of the 19th of October last, Jupy asked this 
momentous question :— 
Ought a Woman to Accept her First Offer, or Wait ? 

For a moment the world stood still, dumbfounded; then 
scratched its head, and revolved again in deep cogitation. 

What ought the answer to be ? 

Jupy offered a prize for the solution of this difficult social 
problem—the highest prize it was possible to offer—a bound 
volume of her deathless work! 

No wonder there was a rush ! 

No wonder that Fleet Street was blocked continuously! 

No wonder that the letter-box at 73 ‘was crammed full again 
and again, until its contents overflowed upon and overwhelmed 
Jupy's faithful office-boy ! 

For many long days and nights Joupy sat reading the world’s 
replies, and occasionally she smiled bitterly, or chuckled slily, or 
yawned profoundly. 

What answers they were! The young, and innocent, and 
gushing wrote. The withered and wily dropped a line. The . 
straightforward, honest-hearted, and blunder-headed penned half 
a quire. There was among Jupy's correspondents one never-to- 
be-forgotten ‘“‘ Mother of a Family,” who said enough to fill six 
columns at least. Was there ever such nonsense written as 
some people write! | 

Well, never mind. Jupy read on andon. She printed many 
replies, which have appeared week by week in her columns, and 
now the time has come to award the prize. 

Learn, then, all ye whom it may concern, that the lucky person 
is—— but, on reflection, Jupy will give the name next week. 
Another twopence all round for Jupy. Ha! ha! 
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CELEBS, JUNIOR, INiSEARCH OF A POSITION. 


Or course you are aware that my visit to Thriftborough Hall was really 
my first introduction to ‘‘ Society,” and I did not go down there without 
& very nervous feeling about myself. I was going to say this to my friend 
and introducer, Captain Harpur, beginning with, — 

** You see, Captain Harpur, I’m a plain”—— when he stopped me 
80 suddenly. 
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I took the rebuke, though I didn’t quite like it, because I felt sure it 
was kindly meant. How my heart beat when I entered Sir ABEL 
CanTER's drawing-room, where Sir ABEL himself, and Lady Canrer, and 
Lady Canrer’s four lovely daughters were assembled. Sir ABEL seemed 
rather a stiff, proud, surly Englishman, I didn’t quite like him, but 


Lady CaxtEr advanced to greet me with such a winning affability of 
manner, that I was quite charmed. And the young ladies, too—what 
hair they had, and what complexions! I never saw anything like the 


‘*FANCY Mr. GOSCHEN IN THE BAY OF BISCAY !"—See Leading Article in *‘ Times,” March 7. 


** My good fellow,” said he, ‘*excuse me. 
don’t say so.” 

**Then I won't,” said I. ‘It’s a habit I have, perhaps.” 

** A very bad one,” said he. ‘ Now, you ’re such a jolly sort of fellow, 
that I feel sure you won't be offended when I tell you that it reminds one 
of the rich ironmaster who always had his puddler’s clothes handed 
round to his guests at dessert." 


Be as plain as you like, but 


latter out of the theatre, where of course one knows everybody is 

painted, 3 
Their attitudes, too, were so graceful and unstudied. One was tuning 

her harp, two were looking out of the window with their arms twine 

round each other's waists, and the fourth had her head in her mo 

lap in the most coy manner. Indeed, Lady Canter had acty 

it out with her own hands before she rose to receive me. ~ 


Mar. 22, 1871.] 


I was embarassed, but I was happy. I felt intuitively that I was at 
last in the right place. ‘‘ Here,’’ said I to myself, “‘ is indeed true grace, 
refinement, cordiality—Nature.” And I uttered many a grateful, private 
ack nowledgment to Fate, and the Captain’s cigar-case. 

Now, I am conscious of a weakness for ladies—that kind of feeling at 
the heart in their presence which is rather of a trembling natare—again, 
which impels me to smile without meaning, and causes me to grow hot. I 
know itis foolish, perhaps wrong, but I cannot help it. Perhaps it pro- 
ceeds from my not being accustomed to their society, and that I shall 
grow out of in time, It isn’t disagreeable, only it ’s nervous. 

I felt extremely nervous when I was told to give my arm to Lady 
CanTER, and take her in todinner, but I walked unconsciously fast, and 
it was soon over ; and when her ladyship was seated, and everybody else 
was talking, I began to feel more comfortable. 

The dinner was really delightful. Lady Canter talked to me in such 
an easy fashion, that it helped me to recover myself. I’ve often 
thought since, how clever it was of her to manage her conversation in 
such a way as to make me feel I understood all she was talking about. 
Of course, she couldn’t be aware that I didn’t know even the names of 
the people she discussed, and that the dear Duchess of MaAnTELTowNn and 
the Countess of MILANES were as remote from my circle of acquaintance 
as the Grand Panjandrum himself, but she made me feel as if they were 
quite old friends of mine, or, at all events, ought to have been. 

She was altogether a most delightful woman, and when she spoke of 
her daughters, how interesting was the tear that sparkled in her eye ! 

‘‘ They are so dear to me !” she said, ‘‘and it is such a happiness to 
feel that, surrounded as they have been all their lives by the fascinations 
of fashionable life, they still remain innocent and unsophisticated.” 

‘*Ah! indeed,” said I, not knowing what else to say. | 

** Bat we live in an age,” continued her ladyship, in a very low tone, 
‘* when the heart and the feelings are so little understood.” 

‘‘They are, truly,” said I. 

‘© Money is thoucht so much of, and rank, and all that sort of thing.” 

*¢SoI believe,” said I. 

‘*Yet how poor a consideration is wealth or rank compared with 
happiness,” said her ladyship with a tender sigh. 

I said nothing could be poorer, and said it with enthusiasm. 
nearly finished saying it, when I caught Harpup’s eye upon me. 
could he be laughing at? 


WHO’S AFRAID? 
Or, The Glorious Results of the Russian Treaty. 


(See CaBTOON.) 
Lorp G * * nv * * uz is a Minister that nobody’s afraid of, 
Though everybody wonders what on earth he can be made of ; 
For while, @ da Lord Kussr., he writes letters with celerity, 
He does nothing t’'wards promoting our national prosperity. 
For Peace and Pence the Liberals have sent a hearty cry about— 
To conciliate the mob the Premier's servants fly about, 
Marring England’s glory with a melancholy dinginess, 
Miscalling ‘‘ economical” their sad cheese-paring stinginess, 
Peace at any sacrifice they say must England’s motto be, 
So our land ’mongst others has a very bye-word got to be; 
And Britain, one time famous for her conrage as a nation, 
Sinks ’neath a coward policy and maladministration. 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 
‘Slike Master, Like Man.” 

Accorpine to a telegram from Stuttgardt, the Grand Duke of 
Baden had reached that place ‘“ on his return from his post in 
the victorious Germany army.” ‘The populace,” we read, 
“were” [actually !) ‘‘allowed to press quite close to the carriage 
of his Serene Highness, and” [absolutely !] ‘to shake his hand, 
and on his arriving at the palace, they thronged closely round 
the entrance, unrestrained” {imagine it !] “‘by His Serene High- 
ness's guard.” Doesn't this seem like the Golden Age over again ? 
Who would suspect that the hero of this very pretty scene gets 
his revenue mostly from gaming-tables, and had just returned 
from the pleasant diversion of a little wholesale butchery ? 


Hitting it to a T. 

Ir is impossible not to feel some satisfaction when we learn 
that a protest against the new Russian Loan for £12,000,000 has 
been handed about on the Stock Exchange. The conduct of Russia 
in seeking to fasten an indignity upon us disgusted even the 
City men, who believe that ‘“ money is of no country.” Still, if 
the Russians get the money, they won't care much about the 
protest. Their game is to turn our sovereigns into roubles—ours, 
that the roubles don’t become t-roubles ! 


Too Good to be True. 
Ir is stated that the so-called Irish Church Bill, of the 
Session 1869, never received the Royal Assent—that “an empty 


T had 
What 
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House on the 26th of July, 1869, vitiated the whole procedure.” 
Somebody will have to look into this. It would be very odd if 
a, bill, the passing of which all true Churchmen bewailed, should 
at last have been thrown over by a fluke. 


Very Impartial. 

Accorpine to Galignani, the rumour of M. Rocuerort’s 
death turns out to be erroneous, and a decided improvement has 
set in. Jupy, although she doesn’t agree with M. Rocuerort's 
views, sincerely hopes he may recover. He certainly must have 
a strong constitution, for even the French Radical papers have 
not succeeded in killing him! 


Business is Business all the World Over. 

Tue following advertisement appears in the columns of a 
contemporary :— 

ENEVOLENCE or BUSINESS.—There is a capital Block of Frec- 

hold Premises, situated in Golden Lane, erected as model lodging- housc3 
and chapel. Chapel occupied. Well adapted for those purposes, or for convert- 
ing into superior manufacturing premises.—Apply, &c. 

Alas, for Golden Lane! Though the ‘“ Chapel” is “ occu- 
pied,” ‘‘ those purposes” don’t seem to have been fulfilled in 
that benighted region. Anyhow, my brethren, ‘‘ business first,” 
and “ benevolence” afterwards! 


THE ONLY JONES. 


Hon’r’p Ma’aM,—lIf you ever go about, you ought to drop in at one of 
the morning performances at the Gaiety. The selection is good (except 
when Bombastes Furioso is chosen), and you may meet there any number 
of pros. in private attire, and see what they look like off the stage. 

I never saw Tooue so great as he isin Aladdin, and if he were to take 
all Mr. Taompson's burlesques in hand in the same style, he would make 
that gentleman’s reputation as a comic writer—as long as you did not buy 
the books. However, this is frivolousness. 

You know, hon’r’d Ma'am, I don’t particularly go in for entertainments, 
belonging, as I do, to the regular profession, but I went the other morn- 
ing to the German Reevs’. Miss Houbanp’s singing is most charmin:, 
and Mr. Cornney GRAIN’s song Is very funny. The whole thing is good, 
too, though the mistake is that there is no pathos. Ages Ago was my 
favourite, and Mr. Grupert should try something else, next time, of the 
same kind, if so great a gentleman will permit his OnLy Jones to venture 
upon a suggestion. 

By the way, hon’r’'d Ma’am, have you noticed how the theatres lately 
quote the critiques from the newspapers ? Why don’t you go in for a good 
puff all round ; it would get your name before the public, and help off 
some of that back stock I observed under your counter, the last time I 
had the honour to call for my salary. Yours obediently, 

THE Onty Jongs. 


ECHOES FROM THE CLUBS. 


From the Guards. 

* * * * Ya-as, you know, reg’lar big dinner, and who 
doose should I be paired off with but that little yellow-haired girl, 
BiancuE MaxwELlt...... Well, she ain't bad, I can tell you. Don't 
talk much, don’t you know, but looks a lot......Ya-as, sooner have 
a girl look than talk, any day. Never open my lips, for my own 
part, till the fish is over, except to tell the fellow whether it 's 
sherry or madeira I want......What did she talk about? Oh, 
how doose should £ know? Never listen, you know; just say 
“Yes” or “No,” now and then, don't you see—answers same 
purpose. Life’s too short for talkin’, I take it. What with 
goin’ to bed, sleepin’, wakin’, thinkin’ ’bout gettin’ up, gettin’ up, 
shavin’, brushin’ one’s back hair, makin’ one’s partin’, and then 
havin’ to get through the whole day, one really hasn't fime for 


talkin’ at all. 
From the Arundel. 

* * # * Do TI read the Magazines? Well, you know, 
I’m obliged to notice ’em, you see, for the Crammer......Oh, dear 
no, I never do say what I think ; one has to consult so many 
people in this sort of thing......Jemple Bar? Yes, very good, 
with the exception of that ‘“‘ Landlord of ‘The Sun.’"” Who on 
earth can read that stuff, I wonder? what's it for? what’s it 
about ? what's the meaning of such downright dulness? London 
Society? Well, not good, not light enough; too prosy and 
“goody ;”’ nothin’ about “society ” in it, except Yates, and he's 
always readable. Zinsley’s? Yes, one of the best, I think, taking 
it all round. ‘ The Lady with the Luminous Eyes” is capitally 
told, crisp, and readable. ‘Joshua Marvel” is not very funny. 
The odd part of Magazines is—why so much dulness is put in ; 
one don’t want to be bored for a shilling. 
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Old Lady. Goop Gracious mx, Mr. Smith, WHY pon’? rou play a Heart? 
Smith. Heart, Ma’am, Hearnti—I NEVER HAD onE! 
(What docs Drs. 8uitH say? Jupy wonders There she is, sealed on the left, thinking it over, perhaps. 


SPUTTERINGS 
FROM JUDY'S PEN, 


‘¢ Happy to serve you, sir,” as 
the lawyer's clerk said. 

Mem. for Railway Travellers— 
Guy Fawses is the first man on 
record who missed the Parlia- 
mentary train. 

ExTRAVAGANCE.—LuLu keeps 
her own brougham, though she 
takes a fly every night. 

Tus House of Call for the Fancy 
—Mawter’s Hotel. 

A Liout-piInnER Fish—Cork 
soles. 

You should never mimic a 
Quaker, because he wouldn't like 
you to take off his tile. He 
wouldn’t do it himself, 

Jupy has just heard of a hunt- 
ing man clearing a fence in his 
sleep. 

War is a mariner necessarily a 
wicked man?—Because he's a 
naughty cuss. 

A Consonation for the Ladies 
—This world abounds in him-per- 
fections. 

Araument in favour of Man's 
Descent from an ‘‘ Animal of 
Arboreal Hahits’—That even now 
the wisest of us often finds him- 
self ‘‘up a tree.” 

Tue advance of science is pro- 
digious—Young ladies can now 
curl their hair with The Tele- 
graph. 

Joun Brown wishes to know 
if, by paying 6d. for the works 
of Borns, he can get Soorr free ? 
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NOT BAD, THIS COLD WEATHER. 
Ou, pimase, Ma prarn, may I wear Papa’s SLIPPEeRs, ’OAUSE 
MINE’S GoT CHILBLAINS IN THEM? 


[Mar. 22, 1871. 


Surety the dead languages 
must be spelt with dead letters. 

WuHen may a gardener be call- 
ed proud?—When he studies 
haughty-culture, and considers 
delving infra dig. 

A Bass Relief—A glass of 
bitter. - 

Oveut not a boxkeeper to be a 
feemale ? 

To Drunxarps.—The pawn- 
broker's is not the proper place 
to take the pledge. 

Some people say that WILLIAM’s 
piety is only hymn-itation. 

THE most Laconic Love-letter— 
A note of admiration (!). 

THE papers state that the chief 
attraction at the New Royalty is 
Behind a Mask. Now Jupy con- 
siders Miss Hopson is the chief 
attraction, and the old lady hopes 
her pretty face is not behind a 
mask. 

A CONSTANT reader wishes to 
know where he can purchase a 
pair of sheets for the bed of a 
river, also a set of teeth for the 
mouth ; and would be glad to 
be informed what rate of interest 
is allowed by the Bank of the 
River Thames. 

On the Manchester Exchange, 
when terms of peace had been 
settled, a copy of Wriiiam of 
Prussia's telegram appeared, wind- 
ing up everything in the usual 
way—‘‘ Thanks be to Heaven for 
the same.’”’ A wag wrote under 
the telegram the following words : 
‘* Let us prey.” 


Published by the Proprictor, at 78, Fleet Street, E.0, Printed by Wooprart asp Korpger, Milford Lane, Strand, London, W.0.—Wepwmspar,, March 22,1871. 
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THE GREAT BOAT-RACE 
FAILURE. 
Cuapter I. 
Ir had been talked of for ever 
so long. It had created quite 
a small sensation. It seemed 
so out of the order of things, 


and so unlike him. Yet it | 


must be true. 
It was true. 


There was no doubt about | 


it. a 
Cuapter II. 
Apsout what? 


About Jack Wipeer, to be | 


sure, treating his friends to a 
dog-cart and lunch, at Put- 
ney, on the day of the race. 

Ti really was surprising, 
though, WipokR was such a 
hard sort of nail. You had 
to get up uncommonly early 
in the morning to round on 
WIpcER. 

He had never been known 
to stand treat, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever. 

You might take him out as 
often as you chose. You 


might regale him at every © 


street corner. He had an 
amazing swallow, and was 


always ready. I must say — 


that of him. 

Nothing came amiss with 
Wincer, as long as he had not 
to pay for it. There 's some 
merit in this, perhaps. If 
you have time to think it 
over, take a note of any idea 
that may occur to you upon 
the subject. 


Caapter III. 
Goopness only knows what 
urged him to such a deed of 
wild extravagance. 

We could never quite make 
it out, unless he had some 
ulterior designs with respect 
to young Porter, with whom 
he talked vaguely of going 
into business. 

He must have meant to pot 
Porter. Otherwise he could 
have had no meaning at all. 


Cuapter IV. 
Bur it certainly was a deed 
of desperate generosity. The 
dog-cart must have run him 
into two pounds; and then 
there was the hamper. 
However, what was all 
that to us? If Wiporr liked 
to go in a buster in this style, 
it wasn’t for us to grumble, 
surely. 
We didn't. 
Cuarter V. 
I sHatt never forget the 
trouble WipceERr took in pro- 
viding the refreshment. 
Everybody had his particular 
and favourite tipple, and the 
eatables were really first-rate. 
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WAREHOUSE ROOM. 


Tak A Snurr, Sir? 

Do I Look LIKE A SNUFFER ? 

Wei, I CANNA JIST SAY YE DO, THOUGH I MAUN SAY YE HAVE 
GRAND ACCOMMUDATION, 


Gentleman (indignantly. ) 


——— 
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ME, WITH A D 
I THINK YOU SAID youR NAME was Mary? 

No, MEM, NOT EXACTLY MarREY—IT’s Salney, AND YOU SPELLS IT 
WITH A HESS INSTID OF A NEM. 


You may be sure we tol: 
Wipeer he was a trump, and 
the night before the yreat 
event every one stood him a 
glass a-piece—two or three, for 
that matter—and we all took, 
at least, a couple of glasses 
more than was good for us. 

Next day, though. we were 
all up in guod time, and down 
at the public where we were 
to meet at the appointed 
hour. 

There was the dog-cart and 
the hamper, but WivcGxrr didn't 
turn up. 

Wewaited, and waited. No- 
body was quite sure of Wip- 
GER 's address, and so at last, 
when it was getting so late, 
we thought, if we didn't start, 
we should miss the race al- 
together. So we started with- 
out WipGER. 


Cuarrer VI. 


We had a roaring day of it, 
and did justice to the hamper, 
I can tell you, and really en- 
joyed ourselves so much we 
actually never missed WIp- 
GER. 

Poor Wincer! He turned 
up in the evening. He had 
taken a good deal more than 
was good for him, it would 
seem, over night, and he had 
overslept himself, and just 
arrived at the starting-place 
five minutes after we had 
started. 

To catch us he took a cab, 
and went the wrong road. 

Poor Wipcer! He has 
said nothing about treats since 
then. 


A PARTING KICK TO THE 
PIOUS ONE. 


Tue Pious Wititam has had 
a goodly share of public at- 
tention lately; so much, in- 
deed, that when he falls into 
the inevitable oblivion which 
awaits him, now the war is 
over, English people will be 
glad to get rid of him, and to 
forget him. As a parting 
kick, however (which Jupy, 
although a lady, would dearly 
like to administer—she could 
do it gracefully—to this com- 
pound of ferociousness and 
hypocrisy), Jupy can't forbear 
extracting, for the benefit of 
her readers, a delicious bit or 
two from the account given 
in one of her morning con- 
temporaries of the scene 
which occurred in Berlin on 
the Pious One’s return from 
his mission of blood and 
slaughter :— 


‘¢When the Imperial train runs 
into the station,”’ saysthe account, 
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‘*at the window stands the Emperor Witu1aM, his countenance framed as in 
a picture. The old man’s face is working as the cheers ring in his ears. 
He is down the steps and kissing the Dowazer Queen EKuizasetH. In his 
path stands the white tigure of Wrancs., the rays of the setting sun 
flashing on his snow-white hair. The soldier-patriarch raises his band, 
and would fain lead off a cheer, but his voice fails him, and the tears roll 
down his face. His master, not less moved, kisses his servant on either 
cheek.” 
But this is nothing compared to what is to come :— 


‘*Then the Emperor grasps Bismarck by the hand, and kisses him too (!) 
He serves Von STEINMETZ in the same manner(!!) He kisses his way 
through out of sight into the waiting-room, the Empress following him 
with a look of conscious ownership.” 


Tere Jupy turns away her face for an instant—of course to 
Wipe away a tear. 
Now it is the turn of the Crown Prince :— 


‘* Behind him, as he came from the carriage, wasa younger face—that of 
his eldest son. I wonder the Princess is not jealous to see all those pretty 
girls, princesses, grand duchesses, and what not, hugging her husband 
‘with effusion.’ But not she. She has fast hold of his left arm, and she 
looks about so proudly and gladly, the light of love in every feature. J/er 
back-hair had come down, and tt streamed over her shoulders in beautiful 
confusion.” 

There is a touch of nature about this description which is 
really creditable to the writer, who now goes on,— 


** Then the Prince had hairier faces to kiss, and more stalwart forms to 
embrace ere he reached the haven of the saloon. Von Roon, BLUMENTHAL, 
all the well-known Versailles faces, follow, and then the women burst into 
the reserved space, and hugged and kissed the Staff men who belonged to 
them as they came out of the carriages.” 

Here Jupy is really obliged to pull up, for though she has a 
moderate liking for all tokens of affection, and has besides a whole 
batch of most charming nieces and nephews, she really could not 
stand any mor.‘ of this sort of thing. Just think what the work 
of the Pious Gne has been during these past six mouths, and 
what his absence has meant to the wrecked and ruined people 
among whom he has been dwelling: and then turn to this account 
—ugh !—Pray bring a smelling-bottle, somebody, quick ! 


C@LEBS, JUNIOR, IN SEARCH OF A POSITION. 


THERE was a little dark-eyed cousin who sat next the captain, laughing 
too; and there was a kind of subdued mischief lurking on the coun- 
tenances of both. I had not seen this young lady before dinner. I 
thought she seemed on very good terms with her cousin. They certainly 
had a joke between them. 

However, I was too murh interested in Lady CAntER’s conversation to 
ponder further on the folly of young people, seeing there was nothing to 
laugh at, and her ladyship went on to say, — 

‘*T see we sympathize in our views of life, Mr. Cetess. You know 
the world, and can understand my feelings when I say’’—and here the 
lady lowered her voice, ond I felt all the flattery of her confidence— 
*‘that when the time comes—as it must, alas!—-when I have to part 
with my daughters, you can understand that to see them united to 
simple, unaffected Worth will be my highest ambition, my sweetest 
solace !” 

My heart beat with admiration of such noble motherly sentiments, and 
I expressed it in words. 

‘*It is such a vain world !"" sighed Lady Canter. 

‘*It is, indeed,” said I, and I sighed also, because I thought it would 
show my sympathy. To own the truth, I thought it was rather a nice 
world, too. 

** Girls are not all natural and womanly now-a-days,” said my 
hostess. 

‘* But, then, how nice it makes those that are nataral secm !” said I, 
with an involuntary glance at the eldest Miss Canter. She was eating 
strawberries. Our eyes met. It was a rapturous moment, though I 
cannot describe it properly. Don’t think me frivolous or fickle, Jupy, if 
I own that I had entirely forgotten Miss Donaupson by this time. It 
was the force of circumstances. 

In the evening Miss Canter sang to the harp. 
hands and arms. Her voice was not full, and I thought it did not quite 
go with the accompaniment. 

Lady Cantkr kindly explained this, It was the harp. Harps never 
did keep in tune. 

But it was a heavenly evening altogether, especially that part of it 
when I was in the conservatory, and Miss CaNnTeR gave me a flower, with 
a look that was soul itself. 

Bed-time came. I retired to undress in the loveliest blue dressing- 
Toom you ever saw. Just as I was getting into bed, I recollected that I 
had left a light overcoat in the ball. There were some business papers in 
the pocket. Now, I had reasons for not wishing these to be seen, and I 
made up my mind to fetch the coat at all risks. 
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She had very pretty . 
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It was twelve o'clock. I listened at the door. ALI was still. The 
moon shone brilliantly, and I crept downstairs, secured the coat, and 
rushed back again, 

I thought 1 had left my bedroom door open, but it was a mistake. 
However, there was the bed, just as I had left it, with the sheet neatly 
turned down by the housemaid, and the dressing-room door ajar. I got 
into bed, and fell asleep. Presently I awoke, in an agony of fright. I 
sat up in bed and listened. Yes, there were voices—female voices—in 
the dressing room. I gazed around. The moonlight shone on the cur- 
tains of the bed. Blue?—were they blue, or was it a ghostly green 
which met my bewildered sight? You can’t tell colours by moonlight, 
but I was sure of the shape of the bed and the situation. Yet, those 
voices! Some one was being undressed in my dressing-room. J listened 
in a cold perspiration, and 1 heard —— 


DRAMATIC FRUIT AND FLOWER SHOW. 


Ws have much pleasure in recording the unprecedented success of this the 
first show, which took place at the Adelphi Theatre (by kind permission of 
Messrs. WEBSTER & CHATTERTON). 

We hope the next will be held in the grounds of the Dramatic Colleze. 
Contributions in aid of this excellent institution will be thankfully 
received at this office, and forwarded to the Hon. Treas. 

Those specimens deserving especial notice were :— 

Gold Medal.—A Metion, real English growth. Much admired. 

Hon. Mention.—Juniperis a-Romer-atis, (4d’s Callidum cum), Very 
hardy. 

Holtis Elisiensis. Forward, but very nice. 

The Theresa superba (forced). Highly recommended. 

Eburnius, juvenile (blooms for one hundred years), now rarely seen. 

Guestus Tomlinsoniensis (Adelphi). Very curly. 

, Debreux Mephisto (foreign). Requires careful dressing. 

The Tuorn (transplanted, and grafted with J'wo Roses). Quick growth, 
all berry. 

We also noticed Toot(k)’s imitations of (P)nELPs to horticulture, and 
choice specimens of American Woop, dry and sparkling. 

Olivernia Regina, rare and choice—only specimen. Also Gold Medal. 

Some variegated laurels—but wanted more forcing. 


MORE EXCITEMENT AT No. I. 


Tu extraordinary proceedings at No. 1, chronicled last week, have since 
reached what is supposed and hoped may prove to be the climax. 

One bright and blooming morning, when the rising sun turned to gold 
the humble can of the bawling milkman, when the cats were sneaking 
crestfallen homeward, when the early bird was picking up the still earlier 
worm, and when the dew was fresh on the glittering roofs, the front door 
of the first house in Upper Topman Street, S.W., was noiselessly opened, 
and a figure—a male figure—Qrst looking cautiously round to make sure 
it was unobserved — slowly emerged from the genteel residence, and lifted 
its eyes to the chimney-pots of the house opposite. 

Several sparrows twittered melodiously, though monotonously, on the 
area rails of No. 7, to whom the aforesaid male figure—who was (not 
necdlessly to sustain a mystery) a man—solemnly yet commandingly 
said,— 

‘* Hush ! ye merry warblers ; ye know not what ye do.” 

The sparrows, thus adjured, hushed by common consent, and shortly 
departed on their own wings to other regions. 

The male figure carefully inspected the door of the house from which 
he had just emerged, his gaze resting principally on the knocker, which 
was bronze and classic, representing a wild lion trying to eat a tough 
and indigestible ring. 

This ring the male figure, to whom reference has previously been made, 
proceeded to swathe with much care in many wraps, concluding by tying 
up everything with a fragment of white satin ribbon, and then looked 
at the tout ensemble with his head first on his left shoulder, then on his 
right. 

“The general impression of workmen passing to their daily toil was, that 
the bronze lion had caught cold, and was being ‘‘ took care of.” 

Later in the day, much straw was carefully spread in front of No. 1, 
which afforded considerable amusement to the youthful inhabitants 
of a neighbouring court, and which, moreover, became the playfellow of a 
somewhat rampagious zephyr who found his way into Upper Topman 
Street in the course of the afternoon. 

One other event of the morning remains to be chronicled. 

A gentleman connected with the fresh fish interest happening to pass 
No. 1—that house of mystery—proceeded in a voice which made up in 
power what it wanted in sweetness, to vaunt the quality and cheapness of 
the contents of his basket. 

‘Hush !” cried a stern voice, and the same male figure who had 
swathed the knocker and hushed the sparrows, darted out upon the fish 
salesman. | 

‘* Hush!” 

‘“You be blowed !” said the gentleman with the basket. 

‘*J’ll give you in charge,” said, the male figure; 
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‘J ]I punch yer ‘ed !” was the commonplace retort. 

A row seemed imminent, and a crowd collected, but a commercial 
transaction obviated an appeal to arms, and led to the removal of the 
entire stock of the vendor of fish into the passage of No. 1, and to his 
subsequent intoxication. 

Such were the events of the morning. 

° ° * 

‘©> Tis evening. Now Sol’s carman drives his steed home to the mews 
what's seated in the West.” 

In a back room of No. 1, Upper Topman Street, S.W., is pacing 
nervously a young gentleman of elegant personal exterior, but distracted 
mien. 

In one hand he holds a quill pen, in the other a sheet of paper. 

Anon he nibbles his pen, anon he passes his hand through his tangled 
hair. Now he knits his brow, and now he scratches the back of his neck. 

It needs no conjurer to tell the gentleman is in the agonies of literary 
composition. 

On the floor, beneath his feet, lie minute fragments of, at least, a quire 
of paper, on his shirt-front is a fantastic arrangement of ink blots, the 
second finger of his right band is black to the second joint—and yet he 
is not happy. 

‘* Ha,” he cries, ‘‘I have it!” 

He has it to a most alarming extent; but still, with the assistance of 
a dictionary and a new pen, he really does have it. 

He reads his composition to himself, with a pleased and knowing air, 
and dragging forth his largest envelope, he directs it, in his most flourish- 
ing hand, to— 

The Editor of the ‘‘ Times,” . 
Printing House Square, E.C. 
and, as an afterthought, adds ‘‘ Immediate,” in the left-hand top corner. 

No wonder, when writing for the ‘‘ Thunderer,” the throes of composi- 
tion were so violent. 

Once more he reads his composition, ere committing it to the tender 
mercies of the Postmaster-General. 

It runs as follows :-- 

‘‘On the 19th instant, at No. 1, Upper Topman Street, S.W., Roskr 
Anna, the wife of Henry Futtarove, Esq. (late of Highlow Terrace), of 
a daughter. Both doing well.” 


THE ROYAL MARRIAGE, NOW IT's ALL OVER. 


By an old Bachelor. 
Wat I have to say about it is just this—Pooh ! 

Yes, Pooh! And to you young folks who are all going mad on the 
subject, and don't like that observation, I ohserve—Fiddlestick ! 

My lodging in Mayfair here happens to be near achurch. The bells of 
this church are rinzing, no doubt simply to annoy me. On the street 
below the sun is shining, and everybody looks so preposterously joyful 
that I ring too—i.e., ring the bell by the side of my chimney-piece. 

‘Oh, Jemma Any,” J say, as after a preliminary coughing and rap- 
ping the over-worked and very dirty-handed Puttirs makes her appear- 
ance, ‘“what on earth is all this row about out of doors? What are the 
bells ringing for?” 

‘* Lor’ sir,” bursts out the damsel, ‘‘ don’t you know that the Princess 
Loorez, sir, she’s married to-day, sir, to the Markwish of Lornxg, sir ? 
And which she ’s the most beautiful-looking 

‘*Oh, confound it! that'll do, Jemima Any.” 

Yes, confound it! I repeat it. Let’em get married. I am as Joyal 
as any man ; but why need they make this beastly row about it, disturb- 
ng people? It isn’t everybody who wants to get married, is it? J don't, 

or one. it 

Oh, the Princess is ‘‘ beautiful-looking,” is she ?—so was her mother 
before her. How well I remember when she was married ta Prince 
ALBERT—why, that must be thirty years ago. Good gracious! how 
time flies ! 

Let me see, 7 was just thirty then, and ske—ah! I don’t mean Her 
Masesty now— she, poor little Sopaiz Manton, I mcan—she was two-and- 
twenty at the most. 

Ah—a—a—h! Poor Sopurg ! with her flaxen hair, and her blue eyes, 
and her plump figure ! I can see her now, as she sat in the old parlour, 
those long pleasant evenings, her nimble fingers for ever at work on her 
tatting or embroidery, or some fiddle-faddle of that sort. 

Poor Sorurge! I was very fond of her. Did she love me? Yes; oh, 
yes! Iam sure of it—as much as I did her. But I never told her. She 
faded away, bit by bit, day-by day.  .‘‘ Decline” it was, they said. 
Ay, ane my heart faded with her, and——. Well, well, she's in a better 
place! And I?...... 

Oh, bother ! hark at the beastly bells ! Rane bang, ding, dong! Why 
if people must cet married, need a pack of other fools make such a row 
abcut it 1—confound it ! 


JOUDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 


*,* The award still stands over. Positively to come off next 
week. 
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DUCKY DOODLE DOO. 
Suggested by the Lines in ‘' Society,” 
First Person, single— 

Wuen darling girls their lips do pout, 
Because they ’ve not the last thing out, 
They cast upon our love a doubt ; 

And so to prove we're true, 
We buy the dress, or hat maybe, 
Or ruff, or lace, or stomachee — 


They think us blind, but we can see 
Through their ‘‘ ducky doodle, do!” 


Second Person, plural— 


When friends won't die, and low’s the cash, 
The cry is, ‘‘ Let ’’s the mutton hash ;” 
Our single days come in a flash 
Of theatre or Zoo ; 
We sigh, and groan, as we would fain 
Go back to them, to ease our pain — 
Hark ! there's the cooing cry again, 
‘* Come, ducky doodle, doo!” 
Third Person, singular— 
When brats do squall and break the rest, 
And we must strut about half-dressed ; 
And coaxing lull the little pest, 
Until one’s nose is blue; - 
Our better half, from slecp awoke, 
Says, ‘‘ Deary, was it you that spoke ? 
Pray pat the child, or he will choke! 
Now ducky doodle, do.” 


A TURN FOR THE BETTER. 

Wuo says the march of civilization is not a splendid fact? 
According to the Indian papers “ H.H. the Rajah of Kapur- 
thala, a well-educated prince, has been taking lessons on the 
piano, while the Prime Minister has chosen singing, and prac- 
tises with the Prince. The latter now proposes to devote him- 
self to the violin.” How Arcadian all this sounds! And yet it is 
not very long since these two potentates were amusing themselves 
with a very different musical instrument—the bowstring. 


a ee ae - 


‘“ PRIVATE '"] AND [ CONFIDENTIAL 1” 
From the Hon. Alice —————’s Diary. 
Berkeley Square, Wednesday, March 22, 1871. 

Isn't it lore/y / 

I’ve just finished it—reading all about ##+—I mean, in all the papers. 

Yes, I've had them all, and read all about it in all of them. The 
Daily Telegraph was ever so much the best, J thought, and the Temes 
ever so much the stupidest. How the dear, good man, who describes it 
in the Teleyraph regularly enters into tt quite—with all his heart, you 
know, just as if he had been through the sort of thing before himself — 
being married, of course, I mean. 

Ob, dear! Fancy being married like that / 

It seems really something foo lovely to think about. 

I shall never have anything in that way with ALoay, shall I—even, 
indeed, if I have anything at all with him in any way ? 

Heigho! Poor, dear Auer ! 

How I wish I could have seen it. Up to the last moment, mamma quite 
expected to go, and I was so disappointed. If it hadn't been for the 
dear Daily Teleyraph, 1 don’t know what I should bave done—the descrip- 
tion in it is really sometimes quite poctical. and so interesting ! 

The part where it describes the Marquis of Lorvr’s entry, and waiting 
for the Princess, is so pretty, that I must put a little of it down. 

This is it :— 

‘‘There is heard without another ‘screed’ of bagpipes, and the 
BriprGRooM immediately makes his appearance....... Be that as it may, 
the BripEGRooM bears himself excellently, and may well command an 
artillery corps, if he can so modestly, but gallantly, withstand the awful 
fire of bright eyes which is levelled at him....... As he takes his place at 
the altar rails, he is pale and plainly ému”’—what does that mean, 
though, I wonder? I don’t think him a bit plain, though he might be a 
little ¢al/er—‘‘ but not in the least unequal to this crisis. ......He stands 
looking towards the door by which so soon his Princess will enter.. ... it is 
natural that he should look so steadfastly at the door ; for suppose it to 
have been a fairy story after all !—a charming dream !—and the Princess 
to have been spirited away by enchantment, while the last bouquet of 
orange-blossoms was being fixed, and all the gorgeous marriage- pageant 
was melting away !"’ 

How pretty, isn’t it!—so sweetly romantic and poetical ! 

‘And it goes on better than ever, — 

‘But, no! ‘Shine out, fair sun,’ for she is coming—the Princess- 
Bride!...... The Sovereign wears her...... the Royal Bride...... "but I’ve 
put down all about the dresses in-another place. 
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‘‘In the utterance of the ‘I will,’ the voice of the Princess is dis- 
tinctly heard, more clearly and firmly than the correlative ’"—what does 
that long word mean, I wonder {—‘‘ declaration of the young lord.” 

This is awfully interesting. Fancy the darling Princess speaking out 
better than the dear Bripecroos ! 

I'm sure, when / am married, I shan’t speak out louder than—tban 
the other one, you know ; but then / don't pretend to be the tintest bit 
courageons. 

But I think the nicest bit of all is just after they have been married, 
and are about to leave the chapel ; just about here the dear Daily Tele- 
graph man gets so nice. 

This is it :-— 

‘One is sensible that music is much more eloquent than any language, 
and is best used as the ‘last word.’ ” . 

How nice, isn’t that? The last word, you see. Yet some people would 
say, it don’t seem very happy to talk of ‘‘ the last word” to people only 
just married. Of course, as a wife of some standing, one is expected to 
have the last word always with one's husband, but one don't look for it at 
the very beginning of it, you know. 

However, it goes on beautifully, — 
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EASIER SAID 


‘“‘Srrerch out your ARMS A LITTLE MORE, Mr. PENHEOCKER, WILL rou ! 
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‘* As the Bride turns, the sunshine falling through the southern clere- 
story ’’—I wish they wouldn’t put in such awfully hard words sometimes 
--‘* touches her graceful head, and lights it up with a natural diadem of 
Heaven's gold.” 

So prettily expressed, isn’t it? But this is better still :-— 

‘* Who is there in all the broad land of England that does not wish 
the omen of that sunny coronation fulfilled to her and hers, and the 
flower of her young life made glad and radiant with soft light like that 
which falls from above as she walks—a Wedded Wife, and thus gilds the 
orange-blossoms upon her brow ?” ' 

Ah, dear me, how nice to be married and written about like that ! No 
wonder girls want to ‘‘get off” when they read descriptions of a 
‘‘ getting off” like this dear Datly Telegraph man’s. I wonder whether 
he really fele it all? He must, I do think, or he couldn’t have written 
so feelingly ; he couldn’t mean to make a joke of such an InstTITUTION as 
MARRIAGE. 

Talking of making a joke of the proper observance of the ceremony makes 
me recollect what that dreadfully satirical man said in that newspaper I 
mentioned last week. 

This dreadful creature actually had the impudence to suggest that the 


Ld 
ical? 


THAN OONE. 
How cax rou Caton ME LIKE THAT! 


[And, of course, he did as he was bid, only, the Result, when she jumped, Jupy considerately spares her readers. 


forms and ceremonies and customs of Marriage, as now generally prac- 
tised, should he done away with,—wedding breakfasts, bridesmaids, gold 
lockets from the bridegroom, presents from the friends, cake, champagne, 
orange-blossoms, Honiton lace, and, in fact, all the proper and regular 
observances of a proper and regular marriage. And in favour of 
what ? 

Just listen to what the odious creature says !— 

‘Tt is full time that all this expensive absurdity and childish tom- 
foolery should be put a stop to. Nobody cares about a wedding break- 
fast, except it is the bride, for the purpose of showing .her capture, and 
some old bore, who inflicts fearful speeches upon the suffering guests ; 
nobody, surely, cares about giving expensive gold locketsa to six or eight 
young ladies whom he may never see again, perhaps, in the course of his 
life, or, at all events, does not particularly want to see; and no sane persons, 
except a parcel of foolish girls, can possibly find any pleasure in witnessing 
sach a degrading and humiliating spectacle as that usually afforded when 
an unfortunate male biped, in his new clothes, is trotted out ander such 
ordeals as the whispered criticisms and undisguised staring of a church- 
ful of women-folk....... In our opinion, to say the very least, the pro- 
ceeding is indelicate, and wantingin all good taste. That women-folk have 
ever a frenzied passion for display, we acknowledge to our own sorrow, 


and, also, expense ; but why they should carry this passion with them 
into the sacred precincts of a church is an enigma to us, who, on most 


- occasions, are but t»o ready to bow down to their many true and womanly 


virtues. Let us ask a question. Can the unutterable and indescribable 
feelings, which should accompany that mysterious union of two souls and 
two bodies in marriage, ever exist in the midst of the vulgar and critical 
entouraye we refer to above? Impossible. The girl’s thought is centred 
on her dress—how it looks, and, consequently, how the people think it 
looks ; the whole ineffable beauty of the idea of marriage is made sub- 
servient to that ; she answers, indeed, to the questions addressed to her, 
but how can she realize their awful significance, when she knows that the 
whole church is criticising, not only her dress and appearance, but also 
that of her—about to be now made—husband ?"’ 

Did anybody ever read such stuff, I should like to know ? 

Why, I should just like to ask this question, and I know it will be 
quite enough to shut up this dreadful creature's ridiculous and wicked 
notions. 

This is it :— 

WouLp ANY PROPFB GIRL CARE TO BE MARRIED WITHOUT THE PROPER 
AND REGULAR OBSERVAKCKS (dress and all, of course) ? . 

(To be continued.) 
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THE DROP SCENES OF 


LETTER FROM OUR ARTIST TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—It couldn’t be helped, and this was how it came about. 

I went by your order, and that of Mr. Ho.turncsneap, to the above 
theatre to copy the curtain, intending to present the public with the usual 
faithful representation ; but when the curtain fell at the end of the first 
act, I sat (balcony stall, sir, No. 100) staring at it until it went up again, 
quite forgetting the purpose for which I had come. 

Between the second and third acts I madea hasty sketch of the border, 
which I cannot guarantee for fidelity ; but when the piece finished, I was 
so impressed with the manner in which Mr. TooLe smoked a long pipe 
and gulped grog, I was compelled to go to the buffet, where I did as 
nearly likewise as the rules of the establishment would permit. 

Sir, was it my fault that the young lady at the buffet detained me 
until it was too late? The curtain had again risen. However, on reach- 
ing home I set to work to place my recollections immediately on the block ; 
but in spite of all that concentration for which I am noted, I could not 
succeed. Mr. Tooir's funny head would keep on bobbing between me 
and the block. Behold, sir, the inevitable result! You will under- 
stand, what with the gorgeousness of Aladdin, the Japanese folks with 
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DESCRIPTION OF CURTAIN. 


CHAPTER I. 
‘We will draw the curtain.”—SHAKSsPEARE. 
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No. 4.—THE GAIETY THEATRE. 


It was a lovely spring evening in the autumn of one thousand four 
hundred and ninety-nine. (Fact.) The tall but inevitable portars 
gracefully waved their adieux to the departing sun, accompanying them- 
selves with the musical rustling of their dying leaves, There was a stiil- 
ness in the air, only disturbed by the coils of smoke from the adjacent 
burlesque-and-silk-tight manufactory, which hung in wreaths over the 
dark and soapsuddy water. Don’t be soapsurd. A feeguere (so called 
at the Vaudeville) enveloped in one of those long cloaks imported from 
the sister isle, and called (A.p. 1498) Ulsters, approached the staircase 
leading to the Embankment. ”* 

The steps and gait proclaimed the wearer to be none other than Sir 
JAEL DE Tout. A person possessed of acute hearing would have remarked 
ead he mumbled to himself, again and again, that mystic word, ‘‘ Fader- 
ofshe.” 

"Twas his favourite oath. 


* This curtain represents the original design for the Thames Embankment, 
commenced a.D. 1443, nearly finished a.p. 1993. 
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LOND ON.—Disrespectfully Treated. 


the long skirts (the glory and pride of the Lord Chamberlain in Japan— 
I'm sorry I couldn't introduce his likeness in the curtain), and the English 
folks with the short skirts (the glory and pride of anatomical students in 
England), the cheerful absence of plot, and the equally cheerful presence 
of Mr. Toot before and behind the curtain, in boxes on the stage and 
in boxes off the stage, there was such a whirl in my not over brilliant head, 
that it’s a perfect wonder how I ever drew anything at all, excepting a lot 
of smoke and boots. 

Pray this once forgive thinest most everly, 


LETTER FROM THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—I am puzzled to know which of the two deserves the most credit, 
you for producing something utterly unlike the curtain, or your confrére 
for a description positively at variance with it. You are both suffering 
from a severe attack of TooLkon the brain. I shall talk to you further 
when you draw your salaries. 


Yours annoyably, 
N.B.—I have fitted the words to your drawing as nearly as I could. 


Ep. Jupy. 
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A man in the prime of life and a tall sombrero, the lower part hidden 
by a dark band, sat on the last step, waiting and hoping fcr better 
times. 

Suddenly starting up, he refused Sir Jat admittance. 

‘‘How now, my master,” quoth he (see Harrison Atysworts), ‘‘an' 
this order admit me not, why standest there? Are not all fees 
abolished ? and excuse me taking off my glove. Behold!” Sir Jar. drew 
forth a tablet, on which was inscribed ‘‘ Ici on parle Francais ;” and he 
added, in the fashionable lingua toscana of the period, ‘‘Ich sage, sehen 
sie hier sie wissen.” 

_ ** See here, see wissen?” shouted the man. ‘‘I’m a working man ; 
I ’as a hour to get my dinner in ;” and whispered he, ‘‘ this is really the 
birthplace of Poparrs ! ! ! !” 

‘* Faderofshe,” ejaculated Sir Jaxt, ‘‘ but this is mosextrawdnary! I 
see ata glance. Pardon my exuberance of Gaiety, my worthy friend, for, 
in spite of all, still 1am not happy. My gondola waits. I must away.” 

[Exit k.v.E., singing, ‘* We'll drown it in a bo-o-0-o-wl.’’] 


CHAPTER II. 


Nor any more, I thank yu.—Ep... sf «. (Vc) 
Digitized pv \ Ua. & & 
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DREADFUL REVELATIONS. 

At one of the police courts, 
the other day, a man was 
charged with stealing human 
hair, part of a large quantity 
imported from Germany for 
use in this country. Some 
odd things came out at the 
hearing of the case—among 
others, that in chignons there 
are no less than twelve dif- 
ferent leading articles, and 
that “every lady has what 
she is accustomed to regard 
as ‘her style.” We often 
hear it said that every one 
has a footstep peculiar to 
himself or herself—these la- 
dies, however, would appear 
not to be satisfied with a 
gait, but go in fur a style as 
well. 


TIPS ABOUT THIERS. 
Tux desire to know some- 
thing of the manners and 
customs of great men is uni- 
versal, and, within proper 
limits, not to be censured. 
Sometimes, however, in the 
desire to give a_ graphic 
sketch, the caterers for the 
public go a little beyond the 
icturesque. Take the ful- 
owing extract, printed a day 
or two since in a daily paper 
which ought to know better. 
“M. Tuiers, when a 
to make a long speech, first 
settles himself Sararortably in Ee 
the tribune. He feels the boards under him, tests the solidity of 
the desk in front, takes out a large pocket handkerchief (the one 
he used yesterday was surrounded with a broad mourning border), 
sips about a tablespoonful of eau sucrée, with which he rinses his 
mouth, for he rarely swallows it.” What next? After this, of 
course, “ the deluge /” 


Flora. 


THE ONLY JONES. 


Hon’r’p Ma'am, if any one ever had a chance, Mr. ALBERY has just 
now; but I am not quite sure he is going to do very great things in the 
play-writing way after all, and any amount of epigram won't carry through 
an uninteresting and vague 


plot. 
You must order out your 
chariot, hon’r’'d Ma’am, 


and go and see the 7'wo 
Thorns. 1 have no notion 
why the piece is so called, 
or what it is all about, 
but Mrs. Vezin and Mr. 
Farren act splendidly, 
and you are very much 
amused without particu- 
larly understanding what 
is going on. 

I am not quite sure 
that Mr. Marston does 
not make the plot rather 
more foggy than it need be 
by his surprising rendering 
of the part entrusted to 
him. To this moment, I 
can’t make up my mind 
whether he was burlesqu- 
ing his own ordinary style, 
or ‘only the legitimate 
school in a general way. 
I should like to know. NY 
Mr. Lin Rayne acquitted 
himself creditably in a 
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THE PURCHAS SYSTEM. 
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A PRETTY LITTLE IDEA. 


Wry, EMILY, WHAT ARE YOU DOING WITH YOUR BEAUTIFUL Long Har? 

Emily. WELL, You SEE, FrizZER HAS PROMISED ME Six GUINEAS vomit AND 
I CAN GET A BACK TO LOOK JUST AS GOOD, FOR A MERE NOTHING. 
I DO WEAR MY OWN HAIR, WHO BELIEVES IT'S MINE? AND SO I MAY AS WELL 


[Mar. 29, 1871. 


dificult part, and Mr. Lions. 
BrouGuH, of course, was very 
funny—only, why does not Mrs. 
Woop ask some one to write a 
play and give him a part in 
which he can really show what 
a great actor he is ? 

Altogether, I was very much 
pleased with the T7'wo Thorns: 
and you must go and see it at 
once, for it may not have quite as 
long a run as the 7'wo Roses, in 
spite of certain clever persons’ 
prophecies. 

Yours obediently, 
THE Onty Jones. 


A PATRIOT. 

Tre Builder hears of “a 
gentleman who is ready to 
expend some £30,000 in the 
erection of a lunatic asylum 
to be given to the country, for 
‘the advantage of the lower 
middle classes, 80 soon as he 
can hit on the best mode of 
obtaining a model design.” 
It is to be hoped that the 
lower middle classes, whoever 
they may be, will appreciate 
the forethought of this ‘‘ gen- 
tleman.” His intentions may 
not be well expressed, but he 
means well—Han-well. 


SPUTTERINGS 
FROM JUDY'S PEN, 


To THe Two-Bos GovVERNMEDT. 
—A florin will not pass for half- 
a-crown. Mr. R. Lows naturally 
thinks otherwise. 

Wuy do you suppose that 
France was craving for narcotics during the war !—Because she was always 
wanting other nations to back her (tobacco). 

Aprit Foons.—Those who back the wrong Crew on the Ist. 

A Cuarcr that can never be brought against the ‘* People’s WILLIAM” — 
That he is Dizzypated. . 

Tux second Cesar's Commentaries on the late Gallic War—Omnis 
a divisa est in tres part(i)es, viz. those at Versailles, Montmartre, and 

uen. Meow 

Wuy are the knickerbockers of the denizen of a Whitechapel court like 
crocodiles ’— Because they ‘re alley-gaiters. 

Tue latest edition of H (oils) Games—A petroleum explosion. 

ProvernraL.— Where there ’s a wheel, there’s generally a way. 


Autnouas a blacksmith 
is a forger, you cannot 
fairly call him a thief be- 
cause he nails shoes. 

A youna beginner writes 
to know whether, if a man 
gives him pepper, he can 
_ charge the man with a 
salt? (Jupy requires time to 
think this over. ) 

A poor washerwoman 
says, that while there's 
life, there’s soap. Let’s 
soap so, lather. 

Crug.ty.—A well-to-do 
Deal fisherman, on_ his 
daughter's wedding-day, 
lately, gave her a smack. 

To Herors.—If you are 
afraid you may scream 
when your tooth is being 
drawn, you should hold . 
your jaw. 

Tue Street for Idle 
Dogs. —Cur-sitter Street. 

Empty Honour — The 
vacant garter. 

Very QuERY, — Was 
Buxyan-a Cornish-man ? 
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LATEST FASHIONS FROM BERLIN. 
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2m. A Bunt-4 1 TWannearrt awp Koen. Milford Lane, Strand, London, W.0.—Wepnespay, March 29, 1871. 
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It wasn't thus he was’ wont to behave in those Dear Old Days 80 long ago! He didn't then leare Some People to get orer Stiles any way, the 
best they could, while he walked on, reading his stupid Newspaper ! 


“JIM.” 


Is it the Miracle of Juni- 
pero, or the Pliocene skull, 
or Chiquita, or that Hethen 
Chinee? Is it the Lily of 
Poverty Flat, or Cicrty, or 
PENELOPE, or—wait a bit— 
what say yon to Tom Fiynn ? 
or, after all, perhaps, the 
further language from Truth- 
ful James? No; none of 
those, though they are de- 
lightful, every one of them. 
It’s “Jim” that is the poem 
for Jupy’s money. The story 
of poor Jim—“ J.ong-legged 
Jim,” so quaintly told, so 
strange and odd in its lan- 
guage, yet so full of pathos, 
one can cry easier than laugh 
at it. But send for Brer 
Hante'’s Poems, and judge 
for yourself. It is lately 
published, in a pretty little 
volume, by Mr. Horren of 
Piccadilly. 


SPUTTERINGS 
FROM JUDY'S PEN, 


NEVER JupGE BY APPEARANCES. 
—‘‘Jupy” appears weekly, 
though it is really the strongest 
comic journal. 

THE best Substitute for Silver 
—Gold. 

Tae Laps of Time—Our old 
coat-tails. 

THE best Bread Source — Work. 
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THAT IS THE QUESTION. 


Haughty Patrician (after half-an-hour’s grumble). 
COMPLAIN, PARKINS, BUT I AM AFRAID WE MUST PART. 

Horticulturist. Deary mE, wow, ME LadY, AND WHERE WILL YOUR 
LADYSHIP BE THINKING OF GOING TO? 


I pox’! WAST TO 


A Constant Gleaner—The tax- 
gatherer. 

Waar is the difference between 
your father and your doctor ? — 
One whacks and loves you, the 
other waccinates you. 

We believe there is no founda- 
tion for the rumour that Mr. 
AvBrry has in preparation a 
screaming farce, written for 
Messrs. Tomas and RIcHARD 
Trorne, entitled The Haw-haw 
Thornes. 

Way are you wrong in saying 
that my sister's name is Mary ?— 
Because it’s a lie sir—I mean 
Eniza. 

N.B.—At all railway stations, 
in future, recollect that one thirty 
is not past one, but only half- 

ast. 

Tue Band of Hope—A life- 
belt. 

War Oxford did not Win—Be- 
cause the wind blew anything 
but the right blue, according to 
accounts. 

A Mimistser of the Exterier— 


‘The tailor. 


Caw a ship with two owners be 
called a partner-ship ? 

A Hrrt to the Lord Chamber- 
Iain—Why not increase the duty 
on hops ? 

Mem. bya Smuggler—Do your 
duty. 

Query.—Were our good old- 
fashioned sailors brought up at 
boarding-schools ? 

Mucu Cry and Little Wool— 
— Anna's baby. (H. F.) 

Hat sport is like girls’ gos- 
sip !—Dears-talking. on 
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THB ONLY JONES ON AN AMATEUR 
COMEDY. 


Hon’r’p Ma'au,—I am an old professional. I have done responsible 
utility for near on half a century. I carried a banner uncer—or perhaps 
I ought to say over—the Great Epuunn, who, I remember distinctly, was 
uncommonly wild with me‘for nearly bonneting him with-it in the middle 
of one of those great speeches people used to ‘‘rise up” at. The B.P. 
now only rises up at the tag, and goes out in the middle of it, banging 
and clattering the box-doors. 

I am an old professional, and so I needn't tell you, bon'r'd Ma'am, 
that my hatred and contempt for amateurs, and others who do not know 
their business, is deep-rooted. I have no idea why you sent me the other 
night to the Royalty to see the last new amateur comedy ; but if you had 
any particular wish for me to go in for the laudatory, I suppose you would 
have mentioned it. 

I paid my shilling, Ma’am, for a seat in the pit, where I had plenty of 
room, and wondered whether it ever happened that there was a much 
greater rush for private boxes than there was that evening, when the cur- 
tain went up for the comedy upon seven empty ones, and why the rank 
and fashion sprinkling the stalls should look sd like the weird assemblage 
in the upper boxes at the Haymarket, and then I devoted my mind to the 
play. 
I can’t exactly say, hon’r'd Ma’am, I ever saw quite so much room at 
the wings of a country theatre ; but I suppose the scene was copied from 
nature, as I also noticed that what is generally the O.P. side seemed to 
be ‘‘prompt side” on this rather exceptional stage, and that the chief 
peculiarity of the prompter was, that he never prompted under any cir- 
cumstances. However, these are details beneath the dignity of modern 
SHERIDANS. 

My position in life, hon’r’'d Ma’am, forbids my visiting Jords and 
ladies as a regular practice, so I can’t positively say whether the English 
aristocracy will be flattered by their portraits at the Royalty ; but I sup- 
pose what we should call beastly rude in Bloomsbury is looked upon as 
epigrammatic and sparkling in the upper circles. 

I shouldn't have thought, had not the act been so labelled, that 
that mad business at the end was exactly ‘‘ Reality ;’ but then one never 
knows, for to me it seemed rather like a ‘‘crib” out of half dozen plays I 
had seen before. . 

What struck me most was, that this comedy, the object of which 
appeared to be to ridicule amateur things, should not have borne some 
traces of professional handiwork. It is just the sort of piece the Honour- 
able Tom WHIFFLER would have written, and so it was: very unkind of Mr. 
Drxon to make so much dreary fun of WH1rFLER. There is much striving 
after smart writing, which comes to nothing ; not a little sarcasm, which 
seems to have withered in the bud before it reached us; and some situa- 
tions which, professionally handled, might have been striking, but had, 
perhaps, been better struck out. 

It is, in truth, a dreadfully feeble production, and yet I should like to 
see something else, sometime, by the same author—only, why don’t he, 
and Mr. ALBErRy, and Mr. GiuBeRt, and the other epigramme dramatists, 
get some humble On ty Jones to do their plots for them, and tell them 
which is the prompt side, and mark the entrances, and such-like, 80 
that the stage may be all clear before them, to goin with a dash for 
sparkle and brilliancy. 

As to the acting, Miss Hopson looked very nice, and, except when she 
was saying unladylike things (the author's fault), was ladylike. Mr. 
Woop, as the pére noble, supported the character with impressive dignity. 
Mr. Bisuor is not Mr. Monraausg, nor is Mr. Summers Mr. Barcrort, 
but the latter gentleman played well. Mr. Seymour, as the literary cad, 
probably took his study from life. Mr. Fenton, as a swell, looked more 
like a pro. in real life than any one else on the stage. Mr. FLockTox was 
very good indeed, and your Onty Jongs’s back ached a little when the 
performance was over, because the pit seats are rather hard, and there's 
nothing to lean against for your shilling. Tur OnLy Jones, 


BLICKERTON’S BLUE. 
Up to a certain point, it was one of the most successful notions 
ever hit off—was BiickerTon’s Buue. 

However Bickerton managed to get hold of it, was what 
puzzled the knowing ones. For, while the most sanguice of 
Buickerton’s friends—those who believed in him most devoutly 
—never suspected him of possessing any brains, certainly not 
even his enemies could accuse him of being particularly indus- 
trious ; and yet, all at once, here was the whole world—that is, 
the whole world of people who wear clothes—going mad about 
“the New Colour,” as it was called—in other words, about 
BcickERTON'S Blue. 

The English of it was, it was Boat-Race time. 

The Bricxerrons were North-countrymen, living in a dowdy 
crowdy town, situated on the slimy river so appropriately called 
the Ouse; and the only work young BuiickErton—whose father 
owned a choky smoky dye-factory in the dowdy crowdy town— 
ever did was to lounge upon a bridge over the oozy river, smoking 
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a big meerschaum, and to spit at intervals over the parapet into 
the filthy stream. 

It is the bruit that, while young BLickERron was thus engaged, 
one day he caught sight of Somzruine floating along on the sur- 
face of the river—gas-tar, or grease, or animal fat, perhaps— 
anyhow, Something Nasty, with a Blue look about it; and it 
suddenly popped into the head of young Buicxerton that the 
Something Nasty might be dammed (please pardon the seeming 
profanity ; might be—well, diverted) into the Bricxgrton dye- 
factory, and there, after being stirred up, and boiled down, and 
squeezed through, and undergoing all sorts of nasty processes, 
that the Blue might then be got out of the offensive Something 
and be turned into money. 

And Bricxerron did it! Out of the Something Nasty he 
extracted a Blue which sent the fashionable world crazy. 

Buickerton's Blue became the rage. Charming ladies sported 
it in ribbons on their bonnets, in scarves round their pretty 
necks, in gloves on their dainty hands, over their heads in bril- 
liant parasols, round their shoulders in opera cloaks, in stockings 
on their——well, in—in—stockings. 

Swells came out in neckties of the fashionable colour, fast 
young bucks had it in tassels on their caves. It fluttered past 
you in the-street, it stared you out of countenance in the shop 
windows ; in short, while it lasted, it is no mere figure of speech 
to say that all was Blue—(BLickErron’s.) 

Then the money it turned in! The dye-factory of the Biicker- 
TONS was going night and day; the slimy river was stirred every 
hour in the twenty-four to its deepest filthinesses, and young 
BuicKERTon, discarding his meerschaum, came to London, 
bought a big villa, and set upa brougham. And orders for the 
Blue coming in as fast as ever, at last it was decided to pull down 
the old dye-works on the Ouse, and build a big factory covering 
several acres. 

So the plans were drawn up, the ground was laid out, five 
hundred carpenters and builders were set to work, and for some 
days there was hammering enough to have built the Royal Albert 


But, alas for BrickErton! Before they had got up to the 
second story (the building was to have had eleven floors), some 
other fellow had discovered a Something Nastier floating in an- 
other river, and had extracted from it, and intoduced to the 
fashionable world, a superb Brown ! 

By this time the University Boat Race was over. The fashion- 
able world went round like a weathercock, and exchanged its 
fancy for colours in a week. Brown displaced Blue, and, before 
he could wink BiickrRTon, was nowhere ! 

By the way, though, that statement is not quite true—he was 
in the Gazette. And should you want a neat broughan, a villa 
at Kensington, or five-sixths of a factory on the River Ouse, 
BLicKERTON is your man. 


CENSUS PAPER. 


Relation 


Rank, 
Name to __ | Profession, | Where ete 
and Head of | Condition. or Born. Imbocile 
Surname Family Occupation. ta ere 
1 (Wa. E.Guapsrone| Head of | Bad. Prime | Was once, | Matter of 
; Family. Minister. but won't | opinion. 
be much 
longer. 
2| Roperr Lowe, Depen- None. | Chancellor | Never was.| Query. 
dent. of 
Exchequer. 
3 Joacnim GdscuHEeN.| Upper Bilious. | Lord ie i On ship’s | Doubtful. 
servant, Admiral. ks. 
4 Acton Suge Ayr-| Inferior | Without General | Whence no | Won't say. 
TON. servant, any. Insulter. traveller 
returns. 
5 Jas. STANSFELD. {| Hanger | Out of it. |\Odd Jobber.| Wasn’t — | Whichever 
on, porane up] you please. 
nthe 


night. 


The above fragment ot a Census Paper has been forwarded to Jupy in an 
envelope bearing the House of Commons stamp. Under other circum- 
stances, she might have doubted its authenticity ; as It 18, she has no hesi- 
tation in laying it before her readers, leaving them to decide upon the 
truthfulness of the descriptions. 
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THE IMPERIAL EXILE. 


“When the Emperor was about to put his foot on the steamer which bronght 
him to this country, a paper was put into his hand, detailing the stute of affairs 
in Paris. No look of surprise flashed out on his imperturbable countenance ; 
but who shall tell the feelings which were stirring beneath that placid surface ?” 
—Daily Paper. 

Away from the worry of faction,: e 
Away from the cares of a throne, 
Doom'd for a while to inaction, 
Napo.eon stands exiled—alone ! 


The Master, whose will ruled a nation ; 
Who commanded, whom people obey’d; 

Now looks on War's sad devastation, 
On the havoc his absence has made : 


; On rebellion, on tumult, on riot, 
On Republicanism’s advance ; 
And he sighs, as he thinks all was quiet, 
When his hand was the power of France. 


He, in Paris, his uncle's succeeder, 
Ruled supreme since the Empire began; 
But now, France is without any leader, 
And waits for the Hour and the Man! 


ROSE ANNA’S BABY. 


I' wIty not disguise the fact. 

I, Henry Fuiiatove, am a father. 

It is hard to say which event has created the most profound excitement 
during the last fortnight—the Royal marriage, or the FuLLALOVE baby. 
As far as No. 1, Upper Topmani Street, is concerned, I should say the 
FuLuatove# baby. 

I cannot say that I am very much up in babies, but I have it on authority 
that that of the Futuatovezs’ is one of the finest on record, and that the 
fineness in question is what all concerned are in duty bound to be 
proud of. 

Under these circumstances, I, Hexry, am excessively jubilant, not to 
say a little haughty, towards an opposition father of an opposition baby 
which had the presumption to be born over the way, at No. 47, a few 
hours in advance of Rose ANNa’s. 

I will not further allude to the commonplace occurrence in question 
than to say, that it is a pity it could not have been put off until another 
occasion, and that the advertisements in the Zémes could have been 
arranged otherwise than one next to the other, so as to give rise to 


a sort of notion that everybody in Upper Topman Street were having babies | 


altogether, like an epidemic. 

Of course, it would be absurd to suppose that I, as the father of the 
finest baby on record, should for a moment feel annoyed by such an under- 
sized infant production as that at 47. Yet, I will not disguise the 
fact that I am, to a certain extent, put out by the fact of the 47 baby 
turning out a bey. 

As far as I am concerned, I hate boys, and have always done so, upon 
the principle that the smaller the boy is, the more I loathe him; and the 
absurdly diminutive boy over at 47, I think I loathe more than all the 
rest ; but, for some unaccountable reason, Rosk Anna seems to have made up 
her mind her baby was to be of the male sex, and is rather disappointed 
that it has turned out otherwise. 

In my forcibly logical style, I point out to Rose Anna that it was even 
betting on either event, and that she ought to console herself with the 
reflection that, if the baby hadn’t been a girl, it would have been a boy, to 
a moral certainty ; but this reasoning on my part she is pleased to desig- 
nate absurdity, and upon my pursuing the subject farther, she tells me 
for Goodness’ sake, to leave off, as it makes her head ache. 

To which the nurse adds, — 

‘‘ Yes, do be quiet, sir, please; the poor thing isn't strong enough for so 
much talking.” 

Upon mature reflection, I am by no means sure that a proud father 
occupies so dignified a position in his own household at a crisis of this sort 
as could be desired. 

At the present moment, having rung the bell three times for my one- 
o'clock chop about half-past two, without anybody taking the slightest 
notice of me, I am ringing it for the fourth time without being particularly 
sanguine as to the result. 

The result proving in the end to be no result at all, I go to the top of 
the kitchen stairs, and call ‘‘ Louisa !” | 

Louisa, who is singing with much cheerfulness, takes no notice. 

I call again, and Louisa calls out, withoyt moving, ‘‘ What do you 
want, sir?”’ 

I ask, with my customary mildness, whether or not I am likely to get 
my one-o'clock chop in the course of the afternoon ! 

Louisa responds, ‘‘ I’m making something for baby.” 

I ask, ‘* What is it?” 
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Louisa replies laconically, ‘‘ Pap,” and titters. 

Upon this, being a little uncertain as to what I ought te say, I say 
nothing, and retire in some confusion. 

Lovrsa goes on tittering, and I hear no more of the chop. 

About four o'clock, hunger overcoming me, I visit the cheffonier, and 
eat all I can find ; among other things, baby’s rusks. 


Later on, I am accused of inconsiderateness, for asking if I can have © 


an egg for my tea. 

This makes me feel a little dull. 

Yet I am the father of one of the finest babies on record, and I ought to 
feel proud. 


I do feel proud, but a little knocked up, and rather faint. However, 
that is nothing. 


P.S.—I stop the press. (This is rather a figure of speech, by the way, 
for I have no notion how it’s done. Do you turn the handle the other 
way!) However, no matter. I stop the press to say that the census 
paper has just come in, and that I am now putting down baby. 

One difficulty presents itself. Is baby imbecile, or an idiot.? I don’t 
think so—so far; but then if I should turn out wrong, when it 
developes further ? 


I put it to Rosz Anna, She weeps (as of yore), and (as of yore) we 
have words. 

The nurse says there can be no doubt about the baby, but there 
certainly is about me. This wants thinking over, as it may mean 
impudence. 

I look at baby, on my own account, from several points of view. It is 
sucking its fist. 

Nurse says that alone ought to tell me. 

Ought it? 
benefit of the doubt. 


PRIVATE ''] AND [ “ CONFIDENTIAL!” 


From the Hon. Alico —————’s Diary. 
Berkeley Square, Thursday, March 20, 1871. 

Really, I am awfully sorry about all this. 

‘‘ About what?” of course, everybody will ask. Well, then, I’il tell 

ou. 

There has been a robbery in the house ! 

There! What d’ye think of that, now? J have been robbed. And 
what do you think I have heen robbed of? Well, what do you guess ? 

Well, then, it is just this,—Somebody has stolen my Diary for the last 
two weeks ! 

It’s really so dreadfully awful, that I can’t bear to think of it. 

Just fancy, all my private thoughts and confidential little bits of goss7p 
being in the possession of a second person, who has actually had the 
,impertinence to publish them to the whole world—in print, you know, in 
a real newspaper! Yet it’s really true. 

Just imagine my feclings at seeing my own ideas—sacred to myself 
alone—put into a newspaper, to be read and laughed at by everybody ! 
Yet such is actually the case,—and this is how I came to see it :-— 

Last Sunday, instead of going with mamma to church, J shammed a 
wretched headache, and stopped behind with my brother CHaRr.iz, who ’s 
up here on leave from Aldershot. Well, I am ashamed to say I was 
sitting with him in what he calls his ‘‘den,’* where he gocs to smoke 
and drink ‘S’s-and-B’s” up to any o’clock in the morning with any 
‘* fellows” who may drop-in. On this occasion, / was the ‘‘ fellow ;” 
and, though I don’t smoke—that is, except the tinicst cigarettes, you 
know, all Turkish—yet I must say I found it altogether better than our 
aufully straight-backed back pew, and Dr. -BeLiows’s three-quarters-of- 
an-hour prosing. | 

Well, CHARLIE was sitting in one of the big easy-chairs, on one side of 
the fire, with his feet up, reading a newspaper, and I was doing ditto on 
the other. All of a sudden, Cuar.ig takes his cigar out of his mouth, 
gives quite a little jump, and says,— 

66 Hal-loo f ” 

‘S What’s the matter?” I ask, of course. | 

** Look here, Trotticums,” he says, ‘‘ here’s an awful lark !” 

I take down my toes from my second chair, and toddle across to him. 

- ©* Look here,” he says, leaning over the back of his chair. I look at 
a part of the paper he points out with the end of his cigar, and there— 
to my ¢remendous astonishment, and regular dismay—find that a lot of 
my private zdens and confidential gossipings on the ceremonies of Mar- 
RIAGE have been actually qwted and put into print for everybody to read. 

‘* You artfal Trotticums, you!” says Cuan, blowing out a perfect 
volume of smoke right in my beautiful face, —‘‘ fancy this truly interest- 
ing and lovely young female going into type, and givin’ the public the 
benefit of her tremendjious experiences !” . 

** But I didn’t know it one bit,” I say. ‘‘I’ve been robbed—my Diary 
has been stolen—most scandalous, I call it !...But what is the dreadful 
paper, CHARLIE ?” 

‘* Dreadful !”’ says the dear old boy, lighting up another of his fre- 
mendous “weeds.” ‘‘ Why, it’s just the stunningest blessing to poor 


What, I wonder? But never mind, I'll give baby the 
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folks on Sundays there is. Tell 
you what, my young one,”—the 
awful slang nicknames CHARLIE 
bestows upon me are something 
too dreadful,—‘‘if it wasn't 
for this blessed newspaper— 
twopence only—yours most truly 
might just have put an end 
to his miserable Sunday exist- 
ence any time these ever so many 
Sunday mornings in this gay me- 
trollopus.’’ , 

‘* Well, you particularly stupid 
old daffer,” I say,—when I’m in 
CHARLIE's smoking-room I seem 
to get quite used to all sorts of 
dreadful slang, and talk it quite 
naturally,—‘‘ but what is this 
wonderful paper which has, some- 
how or other, published my own 
maidenly private meditations ?” 

‘* It’s called, if you please, the 
Sunday Times, and there's more 
good reading in it than any paper 
I know of—all sorta, you know— 
and done in a gentlemanly high- 
class way; none of your Radical, 


levelling business ; nothin’ dull, | 


but always put in an easy read- 
able sort of way. For instance, 
these two columns here, you see 
headed ‘Passing Events,’ and 
‘Out and About,’ are always 
downright stunning— gossiping, 
and all that, you know, never 
dull, or bore yon, and that’s 
everything in a paper—’specially 
a Sunday paper, don’t you see ?” 

** But look here, Cuarure,” I 
say, ‘‘ why do they go and print 
my own private ‘ uotions,’ as you 
call them, about such awfully 
private suggestions as those I put 
down about—well, about people 
getting married !” 

‘* It’s generally supposed to be 
rather an interesting sort of idea, 

‘isn’t it?” says old CHaRuig, 
pouring out a ‘‘ peg” of Scotch 
whiskey into his tall glass, and 
cutting the string of another 
seltzer bottle. 

‘“ Interesting sort of idea!” 
Ah me! It seems, then, that I 
have been making it uninterest- 
ing...... Heigho ! would it be un- 
interesting if—if ALar—— rh 


Darling own one! Ever and 
ever, you know, dear. As I am 
writing these words, while the 
candle flickers in its socket, and 
the cold white moon looks in at 
my window—almost reproach- 
fully, your face comes between 
me and the paper. Kverything— 
my dear old CHARLIE, my mo- 
ther, home, position, all seem to 
go— to fade away ; and you—— 


CELEBS, JUNIOR, IN SEARCH 
OF A POSITION. 


Yezs, it was the very same voice I 
had heard murmuring sweet, lady- 
like, delightful things in the con- 
servatory,—it was the voice of the 
eldest Miss Canrszr, and it said, 
‘IT know he’s a horrid little 
man, Lvuor; but he has ten 
thousand a year. Frank told 
mamma so, before she'd allow 
him to come.” 

‘‘Tf he’d ten times ten thou- 
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PORTRAIL OF A GENTLEMAN 


Who was all day coming home from 


the Boat Race; and not because 


he was at all unsteady either, for he never left go of the Lamp-post all the 


time. 
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sand, I wouldn’t have anythinz 
to do with him. I think it’s 
shameful to give him encourage- 
ment !'’ said the Lucy addressed. 

‘Tt’s all very well, my dear 
philosopheress,” answered tho 
other one, snappishly, ‘‘but if 
you were on the shady side of 
twenty-seven, and had had half 
the disappointments I have had, 
to say nothing of mamma's con- 
stant snubbings, you would be 
glad to marry anybody with an 
income.” 

This was getting terrible, but 
still I sat up listening—I was 
completely spell-bound. 

‘© Why, Rosa,” I heard again— 
and I felt quite sure that the 
eldest Miss Cantesr was one of the 
speakers, for she had told me her 
name was Rosa, in the conserva- 
tory —“ why, Rosa,” said thesister, 
‘the hasn't an ‘H’ in his com- 
position, and how he smiles and 
rubs his hands, and what an 
idiot he must be not to see through 
mamma !” 

‘* Now, I tell you what, Lucy,” I 
heard Rosa (my Rosa!) cry, quite 
sharply, ‘‘ you had better say no 
more on the subject, for I made 
mamma promise that if I caught 
this fanny little gold fish, she 
should no longer hold out against 
Frank Harpop. It was fair to 
reward him/ It will make you 
happy, whatever it does for 
me.” 


I was seized with trembling at 
this junctare; the very 
seemed to vibrate with the beat- 
ing of my heart, and my shirt 
(excuse me mentioning it, Jupr!) 
was almost wet through with 
cold perspiration. 

If I had overheard two robbers 
giving out their intention to take 
my watch and clothes, and 
strangle me with my best silk 
necktie, I could not have felt 
more appalled. Was I—a lamb, 
thought I—to be thus led to 
slaughter by —by—asirens? I 
really had not thé heart to give 
them a more violent name, though 
I was fiercely and ‘justly indig- 
nant, as you may imagine. 

What was I to do? I could not 
lie there, eavesdropping, and the 
terrible thought came across me, 
that if I hesitated, I should be 
discovered, and yet— where was I 
to fly tot Alone—unprotected. 
Alone—without a guide—in a 
strange house, running into the 
danger of exposure, whether I 
remained or fled! It was truly 
an awful position, and, for a mo- 
ment, I really thought that the 
safest thing I could possibly do 
was to remain where I was, feign 
sleep, and snore violently. This 
would attract attention, and if I 
must be discovered, perhaps it 
was as well over—bhonourably. 
But no, I dare not. I stole 
tremblingly from my bed, and 
seizing my slippers with a firm 
grasp, gained the corridor. Thank 
Heaven! the moon was siill 
shining, and I saw opposite to 
me a bedroom, with its door half 
open : it contained—yes, it did 
contain—a blue bed! 
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ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


Franc-ness Itself. 

Irom a Paris telegram we learn that ‘The chief difficulty of 
the Commune at present is money. The army of the National 
Guards costs 300,000 francs per day, whereas the whole French 
army, formerly cost only 1,000,000 francs a day. It has no funds, 
and it worries the inhabitants with requisitions.” These rather 
alarming figures show that it costs a good deal more to make a 
blackguard into a bad soldier than to pay a good one. It is 
indeed le premier pas qui coute, especially if the pas in question 
is the goose-step. 


Oh, of course not. . 

A srt is to be introduced into the chamber of the North Ger- 
man Confederation, which will settle the future government of 
Alsace and Lorraine by making them an appanage of the Prussian 
Crown. Of course, the devoted adherents of the Emperor 
‘Wir will pass it; as they would, indeed, anything. except— 
‘say a sausage shop, or a cash-box. Of course the Pious ONE 
-doesn't interfere in the reconstitution of the territory he has 
stolen—it isn't his province. 


Getting Over the Difficulty. 

A tor of letters have appeared in the papers, apropos of diffi- 
culties, real or imagined, in filling up the formidable documents 
which ‘ heads of families "—who these are it would be in some 
cases hard to settle—had to fill up on Sunday last. These diffi- 
culties must have been all moonshine. Haven't we classical 
authority for the statement, Fucilis de-Census ? 


A BIDDLE. 
I am sometimes a ruler, but oftener a slave ; 
A cheat very often, but never a knave. 
I am never too handsome, though sometimes too plain, 
And my life is a mixture of pleasure and pain. 
One side of my middle gives part of the year, 
And without my best half only misery is clear; 
And though altogether I do but make one, 
Yet one-fifth of me stands for a thousand alone. 
My children are black, and my children are white, 
I’ve some dull ones among them, and also some bright ; 
And although I give life to them every one, 
Yet, strange as it seems, I am father to none. 


[An answer will oblige, as Jupy does not know it. J 


A MOMENT OF AGONY 
CHARLES SPEAKS. 
Lavra, why this look of anguish ? 
Why this anxious look of care} 
Why has fled the smile of gladness 
Which thy brow was wont to wear ? 
LAURA SPEAKS. 
CHARLES, ’tis useless to dissemble, 
Well my brow may wear this frown, 
For I ’ve lost my longest hair-pin, 
And my chignon ’s coming down ! 


RESIGNATION. 


Bavtvs, unmoved, heard how his Portra fell ; 
Should Ton’s wife die, he would behave as well. _ 


JUDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
Tarp Quzsrion. 
Ought a Woman to Accept her First Offer, or Wait? 


THE VERDICT. 


Durine the past week two events of considerable importance have 
occurred. 

Cambridge has won, and Jupy has made her mind up. 

Yes, Jupy has decided to award the prize for the solution of her 
last great social problem to the happy individual who sent her an 
answer signed “ H. R.” : 

As a sort of consolation, however, to the million and one unfor- 
tunates who have not been able to win the prize, Jupy does not 
mind owning the question she had asked was certainly a very 
difficult one. 

Though a member of the gentle sex herself. Jopy cannot help 
admitting (in a whisper of course) that there are women born 
who actually never get any offer at all. 
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Under these circumstances, it is hard to say what ought to be 
done, and there is little doubt but that the same problem has 
before now very rauch troubled the mothers of large families of 
unwieldy maidens. 

On the whole, H. R.’s answer is as satisfactory as we can rea- 
sonably expect. He is toa certain extent flippant, but he exhi- 
bits an amount of worldly wisdom which is praiseworthy. 

And now Joby necd only add, that any volume H. R. pleases 
to send for will be at his disposal, and that the fly-leaf shall be 
adorned by Jupy's priceless autograph. 

Happy H. R.! 

Jupy congratulates you on your good luck. 


JUDY IN FAIRYLAND. 


Jupy, it is almost unnecessary to remark, is everywhere a welcome guest. , 
She is inundated with invitations, at homes, breakfasts, luncheons, 
dinners, téas, suppers, parties, balls, assemblies, conversaziones, —all 
desire the honour or the pleasure of her presence; but she has. seen the 
folly of the world ; she has tasted the apples of fashion, and found them 
hitter ; she has partaken of the oranges of civilization, and discovered 
them to be all rind, and a courteous ‘‘Shan’t”’ is now her invariable 
answer to the solicitations of the world to save the expense of gas by her 
brilliancy, ; 

LeiaH Hunt wrote, — 

** Little people, hear my song, 
In your praise I'm very strong ; 
Great big people—go along !” 

Jupy applauds the sentiment, and has broken through her rule of 
seclusion to pay a visit to the ‘‘ good little people.” 

How the old lady got to Fairyland she will tell you presently, if you 
behave yourselves. 

It was one suony Saturday afternoon that she found herself in the 
Fairy’s house—not all water-lilies and stalactites, mossy banks and palm- 
trees, as her good friends Messrs. Bxvertey, Jounsoy, Catucort, & Co. 
love to represent it,—though, for that matter, all those beautiful things, 
and a great inany more still more beautiful, still find place there,—but a 
substantial building of: crystal, to which the sun imparts the hues of the 
rainbow, and others. 

The inhabitants of this Fairy palace have discarded the short muslin 
skirts of their former existence, and in the costume of every-day life 
minister to the senses of their guests. Some of the fairies tend the flowers 
which fill the palace with colour and fragrance, others discourse sweet 
music in the most ravishing manner, others provide refreshment for the 
weary—the humble beer or the lordly ice ; while all work so well together 
for the gratification of their visitors, that Jupy takes this opportunity of 
declaring she never spent a happier or a pleasanter afternoon in her life 
than she did in Fairyland ; and if any one is bold enough to doubt her 
word, let him go to Victoria Station, and take a return ticket to the 
Crystal. Palace the next fine Saturday afternoon, when, should he not en- 
dorse her sentiments, she will discard him, cut him off with a shilling, and 
put him down in the census paper as a Born Idiot. 


LOOKING AND LONGING. 
A Dream of the Future. 
(See Cartoon.) 


On the 27th ult. the Defence of our Commercial Harbours being under discussion 
in the House of Commons, Mr. GRAVES stated that for sixteen veers Liverpool bad 
been trying to get something done for its protection, that the Tync was at the 
mercy of any passing vessel, and that the defences of the Humber were practi- 
cally uscless. The same remarks were said to apply equally to Cardiff, Falmouth, 
Bristol, &c. 


A sation of shopkeepers! So we hear 

Old England laugh'd at. We forgive the sneer. 
The taunt is not o’erwhelming in severity, 

For from our shops springs national prosperity. 


But Joun Boutt’s shop-boys make a grand mistake, 
Though they may sell the wares and profits make ; 
For while they trade, the shop—'tis past belief— 
Is at the mercy of each prowling thief. 


Let Joun Butt wake—not sleep like any top; 
As a shopkeeper mind he keeps his shop. 


THE GAIETE GALOP. 


Mr. VacentinE Hayes has sent his Jupy a pretty sparkling piece 
of music with the above title, which ought to be popular, not 
only for its own merits, which are great, but because the cover is 
embellished by a very good likeness of a very charming young 
lady, whose name can only be learnt by these fortunate persons 
who purchase the galop, for Jupy never, never will reveal the 
secret. 
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It has often been remarked, that the only thing wanting about | 


A. SLorER was a showy Pin in his scarf. 


([AprRit 5, 1871. 


—— 


While with a hand like that of Ixey Moses, it seemed a pity he did 
not wear Diamiond Rings. 


Fortunately a recent transaction in Jewellery gave Messrs. Soper and Moses a happy idea. Thus:— 


1. Towards the close of a bright spring 
day a newly-married gentleman of pleasing 
exterior strolled into Messrs. StomaN and 
Jimcrax's shop and asked for a few 
hundred weight of Jewellery to be sent 
home— 


- 


2. To his house in Mayfair, where a young and lovely Bride, bear- 
ing a strong family likeness to Ikey Moses, anxiously awaited 
their arrival. 


IG Gf 
4p 4 
4. No wonder, therefore, that for some minutes after the chloro- 


form was administered, a good deal of rough work went on. How- 
ever, ALLY landed the Jewels. 


Published by the Proprietor, at 73, Fleet Street, E.U. Printed hy Woopratt asp Kiyper, Milford Lane, Strand, Londia,| W,00. WenimsDay, April 3x19) 


$. Can you doubt that Messrs. SLoman 
and JImcRAX responded, Though they 
certainly need not have engaged retired 
prize-fighters as their assistants, 


5. 


RESULT OF TRANSACTION. 
Hire of house for a month ..+..0... 10 00 


Ditto attire for lovely bride ...... 1 00 
Working expenses, such as new 


hat-band and cigar for SLoPER, | 
PWe sevspeseddarscbnsdiipuaqsecventetis) 0 1 3} | 


Total erpense.:...cccsses £11 1 3} 
Jewellery, quarter cwt. sold at 
what it would fetch .........000 + 1100 


Profil the wrong way round ......£9 11 3} 
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Anp AS FARMER STOILES SAID HIMSELF, ‘‘I¥ THIS "ERE BAINT ‘Harp’ Ruipina, I pon T KNOW WHAT ARE.” 
+] ? 


ROSE ANNA’S BABY. | 


Tere have been awful goings-on 
at No. 1. 

I have been out for a few 
hours upon business, and when | 
I return I find Rosg Anna ina 
dreadful state of mind. 

According to Rosz ANNA, it is 
all my fault. According to my 
idea, it is the nurse’s. 

We have both settled that the 
nurse is to go, and we are to have 
another. I hope the other will 


Rose Anna says I ought to get 
& good one. 

Fancy me going about getting 
good nurses. 

This is like Ross Annxa,— but 


And what has occurred? It is 
this :-— ° 

Imagine the hour to be nine 
p.m. Iam at my club—on busi- 
ness. Rosz Anna has just eaten 
the middle of two chops, and 
drunk her bottle of stout (the 
doctor says anything she fancies, 
and lots of it), and is settling 
down for a nice little nap. 

Toorsicuus is already napping 
in her little cot, and likely to do 
so for some time to come. Nurse 
sits by the fire, and reads a 
book 


Rose ANNA dozes, 
2 * e 


Time rolls on, and Rosz Anna 


still dozes. 
@ * + 


Rose Anna wakes up, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| fap 
be a good one. | | 
' 
{ 
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DREADFUL ACCIDENT. 


Whot is the matter? Why Ciara's new Chignon has come home half-an-hour b:/ore the 
DoppLesow’s dance, and it ts ut east fice shades lighter than the rest of her hair, 
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thinks she would like a cup of 


tea. 

She calls to Nurse. Nurse 
makes no reply. 

She calls louder. 
silent. 

The fire has gone out. 

_ Toorsicums is awake, and cry- 
ing. 

Roszk Awnna’s watch informs 
her that it is balf-past ten, and 
that she has slept an hour and a 
half, and perhaps Baby has been 
crying all the time. 

On arriving at this conclusion, 
Rosz Anna calls to Nurse louder 
than before, with the same ef- 
fect. 

A horrible thought enters Rosz 
Anxa’s mind — Has anything 
happened to Nurse ! 

Her head is hanging over on 
one side. A bottle lies empty on 
the table near her. 

Sheis * © * * gnoring. 

A book lies handy on a chair 
by the bed. It is a birthday 
present from Henry to his own 
Ross Anna—but that can’t be 
helped. 

There! It is aimed at Nurse's 
bead, but goes into the fireplace. 

Nurse goes on snoring. 

There is a spare pillow 
(Hexry’s). 

It is aimed at Nurse, and upsets 
a water-jug. 

Nurse goes on snoring. 

Baby also goes on crying. 

There is the other pillow under 
Rosz Awna’s head. Aimed as 
before, with disastrous results as 
regards a wine-glass. 


Nurse is still 
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Nurse goes on snoring. 

Baby as before. 

What is to be done? All available missiles, except Rose Anna’s watch, 
are exhausted. 

Shrieks are unavailing. 

There is nothing to be done, in fact, but wait till, in the regular course 
of things, Nurse wakes up—if she ever does. 

If not, there’s nothing else to do but wait till Henry comes home—if 
he ever does. id . id . x 

Eleven o'clock ! Nurse still asleep. 

Twelve! Ditto. 

One! Rat-tat-tat! Return of Henry, who has forgotten his 
latch-key. 

Baby has cried herself to sleep about an hour ago, and now is awake 
avain, 

Henry is thundering at the door. Rose ANNA is shrieking as loud as 
she can. 

Will that dreadful woman ever arouse herself ? 

At last! She yawns. She thinks she must have closed her eyes fora 
minute or two. 

Ross ANNA thinks she must. So does Henry, who at last gains 
admittance. : 

Then there is general unpleasantness all round, and then exhausted nature 
overcomes Henry, and he forgets his troubles for the present, until Baby 
cries again, 

As Nurse has been sent away, it is Hexry’s place to walk Baby up and 
down. 

Letween the hours of four and six he does so ! 


THE TYRANNY OF TROTTER. 


Sparxins went over to Paris for a week’s holiday, and got 
shut in. 

Little Benson, the printer, came over to me in a great fright. 
There was no one else to edit the Stinying Nettle till 
SparKins came back again. Would I do it? 

I had had an accident. Been thrown out of a trap and hurt 
my leg. Confined to the house. How could I look to the inte- 
rest of the Stinging Nettle if I were not on the spot? 

That did not matter a bit, it would only be for a few days—a 
fortnight at most. Paris was sure to capitulate. I must do it, 
and I could name my own terms. 

But it would necessitate a constant flow of visitors to my sick 
room. I could not stand that. No, it could be managed with- 
out any such inconvenience; only one messenger should be 
employed, and he should be a steady, respectable lad. 

Was BeEnson quite sure he would be respectable? My wife 
was rather a particular sort of woman. 

Benson was quite positive naught could exceed the respecta- 
bility of the boy in question. I must have seen him often down 
at the office. Trotrer—I must know TRottTER? 

Must 1? I didn’t—at least not by name; but never mind, 
Trotter be it. 

And s0 I fell into the hands of Trortrer! 

Trotren came that very night. A highly respectable boy, 
undoubtedly, with very smooth hair, a suit of black clothes, 
seemingly spotless, and a tall hat with a narrow brim and a broad 
band. 

A plump and demure boy of pig-faced aspect, whom nobody 
could reasonably object to. Evidently a most respectable lad, 
and having come probably of « respectable family, and certainly 
well brought up; for he bowed to me on his entrance, and when 
told to sit down, sat on the extreme edge of a chair a long way 
off, under which he stowed the hat with the narrow brim and 
broad band. 

What could have been more satisfactory in the boy kind? 
Fancy a ragged boy! a boisterous boy! a boy who did not wipe 
his feet! I don’t like boys very much, whatever kind they are; 
but certainly the boy that Benson had recommended did him 
credit. 

What on earth was that ? 

“You're eating peppermint, aren'tyou? Please don't do that, 
TRoTTER, when you come here. Eat it in the street, on the way, 
you know, as much as you like, only—— don’t do that, please, it 
' tidgets me!” 

‘There, you 're doing it again !” 

‘Doing what?” 

“Why, sniffing ; please don't sniff! 

I was always a nervous sort of man, and perhaps it takes less 
to put me out than it does some other people, but I hardly think 
any men could have written very fluently with a pig-cheeked boy 


f 


staring him straight in the face, as that fellow Trorrer stared at 
me. 

It became necessary for me to distract TrotrEr’s attention by 
the loan of a back volume of the .Vett/e, from round the corner 
of which I yet suspected him of watching me. 

It struck me suddenly that I should get on better if Trorrer 
were out in the passage. He therefore went out at my sugyges- 
tion, and I heard him sniffing loudly. Presently the butcher 
called, and said a few words about that account that has been 
standing some time, to which Trotrrer listencd with great atten- 
tion. 

It occurred to me on this, that perhaps TrotrEr would be 
better still down in the kitchen. The wife of my bosom had 
been a little put out by one thing and the other, and was speak- 
ing her mind to the maid. It was unfortunate that Trorrer 
should have been Jet into our family affairs quite so freely the 
first morning he came to us. 

I found it best, when I had tried TrotrEr every other way, to 
have him back again in my room, and allow him to sniff 
occasionally, as it seemed to be a creat relief to him. 

' Under these circumstances, I also found it incumbent on me 
to associate with TroTTER to some extent, and, in course of time, 
became the recipient of confidences on Trorrer’s part relative 
to his views of life. 

Without particularly soliciting the information, I heard a good 
deal about the domestic economy of the Trotter family, and of 
TRotrer's prospects, and of the prospects of his five brothers, all 
respectable boys, like himself. 

Quite unasked for, I also obtained Trorrer’s criticisms on the 
Nettle, and the portion I wrote myself in particular, which was of 
a character rather calculated to nip future efforts in the bud. 

After a while I found that Trotrer’s taste in literature had a 
tendency towards the serious and scientific—a discovery which 
was not inspiriting to a manufacturer of the purely ephemeral ; 
neither was it altogether satisfactory to know that Trorren’s 
futher, as one of the British Public, had said that he would be 
jolly sorry to give a penny for half a dozen Nettles, an opinion 
which seemed to be shared by Tnotrer. 

Paris did not capitulate in a fortnight, and Sparkins has never 
returned, and I am still editing the Stinging Nettle, and my leg 
still keeps me a prisoner, and the tyranny of Trotter atill en- 
during, he sniffs as heretofore. 

It may be weak of me to take Trorrer to heart as I do. 

I ought, perhaps, to adopt a manlier course. 

I ought, perhaps, to resort to harsh measures in respect to that 
sniff of his. 

I don't think I should like him to know that I had written this 
about him, and I never should have done such a thing had I not 
been very hard up indeed for a subject. 

But here you have all I have got to say, and there, as I write, 
sits Trotrer, reading a hymn-book—his own property—and—— 

Yes, he is doing it. 

Yes, he is sniffing as hard as ever! 


THE BRIGHTON REVIEW. 
Jupy, always anxious to render her pages attractive, has sent 
down a Special Correspondent to report the great Easter Monday 
Haney) 


+ # * # ° $ 
Memo. from Printer to Jupy. 
Monday Morning. 
Dear Mapam,—No copy from Brighton. Shall we go to 


press ? 
# * * + sf * * 


Monday Afternoon. 
Memo. from Writer, which arrived at the last moment. 
I have done a splendid account of the Battle. It is on its 
way. 
# # % # # # * 
Memo. from Printer. 

Tuesday Morning. 

Nothing turned up from gent at Brighton. Obliged to go to 
press last night. 


sy * * sy sy % + * 


No more heard of either gent or copy. The question is, will 
he turn up for his pay on Saturday? Jopy, in the meantime, 
apologizes to the public for not wale given.any account of the 
Review, which, however, shall. certainly be done=-nextyye ar. 
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- UDY’S COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION, 


FourtH QUESTION. 


Poor Jupy! 

Other people have holidays: she has none. The mighty brain 
of the majestic J. is ever busy. 

Sometimes she surprises herself. She astounds the rest of the 
world at all times, as a matter of course. 

No sooner has Jupy settled one great social problem, and 
awarded her prize, than it becomes necessary that she should 
get ready another question for the world’s consideration. 

She has done it. The question is prepared. 

A recent event in high life very naturally suggests the new 
difficulty. Already society is asking itself the momentous ques- 
tion, in a scared whisper; but now Jupy fearlessly propounds it 
in her boldest type, and throws her columns open for the custo- 
mary millions of replies. 

My lords, ladies, and gentlemen, please to say— 


SHALL WE DO AWAY WITH HONEYMOONS? 


HOW CLODBOY AND I WENT TO ST. PAUL’S. 
Now, I call this cheerful. 

CropBoy, an old school friend of mine, whom I have not seen 
these ten years, writes to me all the way from Sludgebury, in 
Slopshire, that “he’s coming up”’—to London he means— “ to 
give me a look and See the Lions. 

As I said, this is cheerful—cheerful, that is, for me. 

I should be glad enough to see CLopspoy again, so far as that 
goes; for at Sludgebury he is hospitality itself, and entertained 
me there once like a prince. But I know what his Seeing the 
Lions means. 

He stands six feet two, does CiopBoy, on legs like those of the 
Colossus at Rhodes; and would as soon walk twenty or twenty- 
five miles in a day as not. Now / am used to go up and down 
by rail, and I don’t run much into anything—certainly not into 
muscle. Cropsoy will want to trot me up the Monument and 
down the Thames Tunnel—I mean the Subway—round the 
een Museum, through the National Gallery, and the rest 
of it. 

And there's no getting out of it. 

* * * * * * 

Cropspoy has come—by the “ Parly" as he calls it. He’s 
here now, in fact; and all breakfast time he has been discussing 
what place we shall go to first. Je? heigho! I have begged a 
holiday to-day, for I have guessed what it would come to. 

“T hev’ ut, lod,” he says, with a great bang of his fist on the 
table ; “ wu ‘ll go-a un’ see-a Sun’ Paal’s.” 

He's in such a hurry to be off that I drink my coffee at a gulp 
—or rather, I would do so but that half of it goes the wrong way. 
I cough and talk as though I had a feather in my throat all the 
way up by ‘bus, and am regarded by the other passengers with 
a good deal of pity, as probably in the last stage of consump- 
tion. 

As I am a Londoner born and bred, and pass the Cathedral at 
least twice a day, I have of course never been inside. So when 
we have fairly entered the building, we both of us take off our 
hats, walk about, and whisper, and feel somehow as if it were 
Sunday. 
oe stares hard at everything, but says very little 
indeed. 

The great circle under the dome is railed in; and after we 
have exhausted the rather dusty monuments, and got a glimpse 
through iron bars of the chapel where service is held, we lean 
over the rails and look upwards at the dome. 

What a height above us the painted roof seems! Whata 
vast space between the pictured ceiling overhead and the marble 
floor we are standing on! . 

I can’t help putting this to CLoproy. 
eee you feel the peculiar influence of the place?” I ask 

im. 

He says he does feel rather hungry. 

‘Let 's move away,” he continues. 

So we move away. He’s not very imaginative, is CLopsor— 
especially at meal times. 

As we go towards the door, we pass two men, who are leaning 
over the rail as we had Jeaned, and are gazing up into the dome 
as I had gazed. They both wear rough jackets and velveteen 
“smalls,” and have brawny calves encased in nominally white 
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stockings. Also, their faces are a trifle grimy here and there, as 
though recent soap and water hadn't been quite effective. Evi- 
dently a couple of coal-heavers, making holiday. 

“Dax,” one of them says, as we go by, “Day, this is a 
whopping place, aint it?” 

Dan takes a professional glance round to get the locality well 
into his mind, and then he replies, “It is so, Bitt, and no error. 
And, I say, mate, whut a thunderin’ lot o' coal it would hold, 
wouldn't it?” 


“PRIVATE’] anos“ CONFIDENTIAL!” 


From the Hon. Alice ————’s Diary. 


Berkeley Square, Sunday, April 2, 1871. 

REALLY Town is getting now quite enjoyable, so much more going on 
lately. The idea, too, of the dear, good QUEEN coming out so! It is 
quite nice ; we seein to have seen more of her in the last few weeks thau 
we have for years, don’t we? 

I don’t think I ever saw the QurEN look better, or so cheerful as she 
did yesterday, at the opening of the Albert Hall. Her dress, too, though 
black, was quite livened up—I wonder whether that’s proper WALKER, 
though ?—with white flowers and trimmings, altogether quite diferent, 
you know, and all that. 

Papa, of course, bad tickets of invitation, but wouldn’t go himself, so 
I went off on my own account with Lady * * * * ® whocaime up 
from Warwickshire on purpose. 

The dresses, really, taking them ‘‘all round,” as CianLieé would say, 
were most yorycous. I don’t think I ever saw such a scet-out. 7Z'he 
principal attraction, of course, for all us girls, was the Bride, the Princess 
LovisE, in white corded silk and orange-blossoms ; also the Bridegroom, 
with no t——lI mean, in Celtic garb. 

I couldn’t really help thinking what courage she must have had to 
stand the starings and opera-glasses of all that lot of people. I’m quite 
sure J never could have done it, if I had only been married such a very 
short time ago ; but then, of course, J don’t know anything aé all about 
that sort of thing, you see. 

But how very nice it must be to get married ! 

Yet I don’t really know ; why should it be nice? Why is it that girls 
always are so dreadfully anxious to get married? It seems so funny to 
me sometimes ; but I suppose it’s natural, you know, and all that. 

Yet I don't know a bit why it should be natural ; I mean, of course, in 
the way most girls look at it. 

It would be quite ‘‘natural” for me wanting to get married to ALcy, 
because—because, you know, I love him so very, very dearly; but I 
can’t imagine it being natural one bit for girls wishing to ‘‘ get off’ with 
men they can’t possibly care for—regular sticks, you know. 

Yet I recollect CHARLIE saying only the other day, when I was sitting 
with him in his ‘‘ den,” that, ‘‘'pon his soul, some girls would marry any 
little whipper-snapping stick they might be able to nobble.”’ 

Now this I believe to be quite true, and this is just what I can’t under- 
stand the least bit in the world. It does seem so funny, doesn’t it? What 


can the motive be, I wonder? 
+ * * 


* ® + ® 


Talking about MarrraGcE, though, as it seems to be all ‘‘the go” just 
now, what an odd thing it is that the dear Princess didn’t have any 
honeymoon / 

Dipn’t HAVE ANY HoneyMoon ! 

One couldn't really believe it, if it wasn’t for the evidence of one’s own 
eyes. Yet itis actually the fact. 

They were married on a Tuesday. On the Thursday the QUEEN visited 
them (they having previously dined with her on the wedding night at 
Windsor Castle, with lots of others). On the Saturday they went on a 
visit to the QuEEN, and on the following Tuesday they came up to Town 
and appeared in public. 

So, you see, they had no real Honeymoon at all; or, at all events, only 
a make-believe one of three days. 

Just fancy this ! 

Fancy if people now follow their example ! 

All I can say is that, when the regular ceremonics and proper obser- 
vances of Marriage have been regularly and properly gone through, it will 
seem very stranye and wrong that a regular and proper Honeymoon 
should not follow after...... Why, they will do away with the wedding-cake 
itself next ; and then, if the cake goes to the wall, why shouldn't the ring 
itself follow suit ? 

It is all really too dreadful ! 

Good Friday, Evening. 

Such an awfully miserable, dulJ, mopish day! Nothing in the world 
todo. The streets so full of shop-girls and their ‘‘ young men,” vulgar 
‘“ gents,” and ‘‘traps-ful” of vulgar, common people going out for their 
vulgar, common holiday, that even walking to church became a positive 
nuisance. 

If it hadn’t been for that dear Major Granp, who.called in after lunch, 
I don’t really know how I should have existed. 

Major G. actually wanted us to come down with him “to the Crystal 
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Palace. Just fancy/ I thought mamma would have had a fit when he 
proposed it. He said it would be ‘‘a regular lark,” and to see mamma's 

face then was worth anything. 
Thank Goodness, it is time for bed now. Yes, I'll pop in at once...... 
There !...... Now to dream...... Ah, my darling! 
* * * 


* * 


(To be continued.) 


REMARKABLE REVELATIONS. 
From the Private Life of an Undecided Gentleman. 
“ One!... Two !...Three!...Focr!” 
Four o’clock, I suppose—ah, there's Big Ben ;' yes, four it is. 
Jove! and I thought it was time to get up. Phew! quite dark. 
wands Well, now to beat up this confounded pillow and try hard for 
another snooze. 
Soh. Now for it....... 
* ¥ * * * * * 


Hallo! what's that? What a doosid infernal noise! Hang 


* * 
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it, why, it's under the bed!...... No, it ain't, though!...... Wonder 


N.B.—To go on wondering, but not to get out of bed to see. 

I go on wondering, and the beastly stupid nvise goes on making 
its beastly stupid noise. 

Oh, hang it all, this is too bad!...I won't stop here: I ‘Jl remove; 
I'll give Mrs. SqukEzer notice in the morning. I'll—— 

The noise has stopped. Thank Goodness! Sweeps, I daresay. 

N.B.—Now for my snooze. 


I snooze. 

* * * % * * * 
Hallo! 
Oh, all right. Yes. Shavin’ water. Time to get up, eh? 


N.B. (Zo myself).—Don't you believe it....... Wonder what time 
it is, though ? : 

N.B.—Look at watch. I do. Nine—ten, and I don't feel as if 
I'd slept a wink, though I believe it wasn’t much past eleven 
when I turned in. 

What’s to be done now? 

Mem.—Get up. 

N.B.—Yes, but how about my cold bath? 
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Wonder whether I had better have a cold bath this morning, 
or put it off till to-morrow ? 

Wonder whether the water is very cold this morning ? 

N.B —How doosid cold it was yesterday ! 

Mem.—Try the water first, by putting some fingers in it. 

Ido. It is awfully doosid cold. 

N.B.—Get back into bed again, quickly. 

I do......Recollect Dr. Jottop saying, one should go into one’s 
cold bath feeling quite warm, and in a good glow....... I don't feel 
a bit warm, or the least in a good glow...... It must have been 
that beastly noise in the night that upset me....... I’m nota bit 
strong. Dr. J. said, only last Toosday, I must take care of 


EL Wilh osssas To ‘carry out this intention, [ won’t have a cold bath 
this morning.... Hanged if I will...... Perhaps, though, I ought to ; 
it’s doosidly bracing, and not really so bad after the first three 
minutes. 


An INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF A JoLLY Doo, BEForE Latcu KEYS WERE INVENTED. 


N.B.—Yes, but then one_ can't have it without the first three 
minutes. 
Mem.—Turn round and think it over. 


I do. ae * * & oo * 
Hallo! why, I've had another snooze ; hanged if I haven’t....... 
Wonder what o'clock it is?......Ten-thirty, by George! This 


Well, I shan't have time for it-now, shall I? It takes such a 
doosid time dryin’ and scrubbin’ one’s self, don't it ? 

Yet there it is, all ready for me. 

Yes, there’s my new tremendously whopping big sponge (I 
haven't tried it yet, but I’m sure it holds a doosid lot of water, 
from the look of it outside), and there’s that infernally hard 
rough towel I made myself quite sore all over with last—last 
time I used it. 

Ah! 

Well, what's to be done? 

The principal and vital question is—Shall I plunge into all 
that cold water, or shall I instead plunge into my double wool 
merino—what-d'ye-call’ems ? 
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What a job it is, having to make up one’s mind! 

I really have—yes, I actually really have—a doosid good mind 
to get married, if it’s only to have some fellow to make up one’s 
mind for one. 

I‘ancy, now, how stunning it would be to have some fellow— 
I mean one’s wife, you know—to make up one’s mind for one 
about this confounded cold bath ! 

Wouldn’t it be awfully jolly ? 

I think I'll have just another turn round, and think this 
over. 

¥ * * 


% % 


* 

Halio! 

Why, hang me, if I haven't been at it again, and had another 
snooze ! 

Why, it’s eleven o'clock, and—there's that beastly, confounded 
bath, looking as confounded cold as ever! 


———- —_ aoe _——— 


THE ONLY JONES. 

Hon’s’p Ma’am,—Most of the shows have been closed during the week, 
—making preparations for great things I suppose at Easter—when every- 
thing is to be open but the poor unhappy Comeek, which dismal little bit 
of property appears to be a drug in the market nobody particularly cares 
about. I sincerely hope it will be a better spec next time some sanguine 
person tries it, and have a longer season. 

Opposite to this dreary pile is, as everybody knows, the jolliest little 
house in London. I found it as full as ever the other night, though I 
missed more than one pretty face I hoped to have seen, and I did not 
care very much for some of those substituted for my old favourites. I 
don't know that Mr. Sxercuuey’s play is very lifelike, but it is very 
good fun; and Mrs. RaymMonp—who was loudly called before the eurtain— 
was wonderful. ss 

Some unselfish, clever person, writing from some unselfish, clever point of 
view, in the Jilustrated London News of April 1st, concerning.the real- 
istic tendencies of the Drama, says :—‘‘It is fitter for the stage to die, 
if it can only live by such miserable expedients.” 

Poor, dear old gentleman (for he must be a poor, dear, irritable old soul), 
after he has had his late ‘‘ indigestible,” he shall have Mr. Henry Mar- 
stToN to read him to sleep, and he shall never, never, never be worried or 
bored by Robertsonian comedies, or Dickensonian dram as, or any foolish 
realistic scenes or actors, and J suggest that Mr. H. O’Ngit shall paint 
himself and the dear old gentleman in arm chairs, shut out from the 
naughty good-for-nothing theatres, with napkins (rose-watered) over their 
dear, unselfish old heads, listening with rapt attention to Mr. Henry 
Marston reading Clarence’s Dream, and determining (when they have 
finished the bottle) to start an illustrated paper, which will crush every 
modern actor from Mr. Irnvine to Miss Rosina BaLuet. 

(Signed) Yours truly, Tas Onty Jones. 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 


Pardonable Excitement. 

According to an American paper, the wife of a man in one of 
the Western States has given birth to four children, “ and,” adds 
the account, with some humonr, “all the family are doing as well 
as could be expected, except the father.” Under such circum- 
stances as these, allowances must be made; and if the father has 
been going on rather badly, it is not perhaps, after all, so very 
much to be wondered at. 


Census and Non-sense-us. 

If most of Jupy’s contemporaries are to be believed, a young 
woman named JANE Parry, of Liverpool, was on the evening of 
Sunday filling up a census paper, when she fell backwards, and 
died almost instantly. A coroner's jury returned a verdict of 
“ Accidental death.” What the coroner's jury meant by this is 
not quite clear—perhaps they didn't know themselves. 


The Deceased Wife's Sister. 
Art the “Indignation Meeting,” held at St. James's Hall, to 
protest against the rejection by the Peers of the Deceased Wife's 
Sister Bill, we are informed that a Mr. So-anp-So, Congrega- 
tional minister, secunding a resolution, was occasionally inter- 
rupted in his remarks by cries of “I'll have your sister.” 
Further on we are told that when “A Middlesex Reformer of 
Forty Years’ Standing” seconded another resolution, he was inter- 
rupted by acall for “Three cheers for the deceased wife's sister.” 
The exquisite good taste of this meeting, and of these remarks, 
require little comment. The circumstances connected with the 
loss of a wife and the marriage of a second are matters a public 
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discussion xbout which is just the very thing. of course, a right- 
minded man would submit to. But no doubt the blackguards 
who shouted out these offensive phrases were people who hadn’t 
anything to lose—certainly not a wife, probably not even a cha- 
racter. The House of Lords is still safe for a year or two. 


God Bless Them. 

THE Morning Post says, “A number of gentlemen assembled 
at the warehouse of Messrs. MarsHatt and Exvy, Duke Street, 
Bloomsbury, for luncheon, given by Messrs, GREENLEES Bro- 
THERS, to celebrate the nuptials of the Princess Louisx and the 
Marquis of Lorne. The immediate object of the gathering was 
to drink the health of the bride and bridegroom in Lorne whisky, 
manufactured by Messrs. GREENLEES, which, it seems, has lately 
been introduced to the London market. A letter was read from 
the Marquis of Lorne, expressing his gratification at the compli- 
ment proposed to be paid to the Princess Lovisg and to himself, 
and conveying a hope that the party would be a pleasant one.” 
This is as it should be, and if Jupy ever takes a second (they do 
say that man P. is very shaky), she hopes her health will be drunk 
in the same loyal spirit. | ° 


AN EASTER EGG. 


(See CaRtoon.) 
In a certain farmyard dwelt a very fine cock, 
Whose comb was a marvel, whose crow was superb ; 
Who seemed in his grandeur all others to moek, 
As if nothing his peaceful conccit could disturb. 


But this cock had to fight, and, alas for the day ! 

Got beaten! His head ’neath his wing hid—and then 
Plucked up courage, and promised to love and obey 

A well-meaning, sage, but mistaken old hen. 


Now this hen laid an egg in her farmyard abode— 
(Where the pigs and the cattle did aught but agree) ; 
And the old hen she clucked, and the old cock he crowed, 

As they waited in wonder their offspring to see. 


ee ae 


Each day saw the wonder of parents increase, 

P’rbaps the egg might be addled, the little one dead ! 
At last—for be sure marvels never will cease— 

A chicken came forth, with a crown on its head ! 


Now this crowned chicken’s pa was the famed cock of Gaul, 
And one TH**ks was the hen that looked after the shell ; 

But by what name the chick one should rightfully call 
Neither Old Moore, nor Zapk1xL, nor Jupy can tell. 


CCLEBS, JUNIOR, IN SEARCH OF A POSITION. 


Yes, it was a blue bed ! and there in the dressing-room was my own 
portmanteau, my patent leathers, and my brush and comb were there, 
too. I was safe at last, and could crawl, with a miserable and depressed 
heart, into my four-poster. 

What was there in me, I asked myself, that any girl could call 
‘Shorrid ?”? Why should the fact that I suniled be accounted as a crime 
against me? Why should I, moreover, be dubbed an idiot, not to see 
through Lady Canter? Of course, I knew that seeing through a person 
was a mere figure of speech, and that nobody could expect any one with 
a limited range of vision to pierce through a substance which was at 
once opaque and substantial! And now with all this dreadful family con- 
spiracy to marry me laid bare, with the heartrending consciousness that the 
Rosa I had listened to, whose eyes had met mine and caused a thrill— 
was not the simple maiden I had deemed her, but a heartless bargainer 
for so much a year, what was I todo? The morning must come, and 
with the morning—~breakfast ; with the brenkfast—meeting Should. I tell 
them all, in the open daylight, what I had heard, and. how I had heard 
it? Should I bring the false and scheming Lady Canter to a full sense 
of her depravity, and my contempt? or, should I keep my own counsel, 
smother my feelings, aud abide the event of my observations ! 

I thought a good deal—in fact, I could not sleep for thinking—and the 
more I thought, the more restless and undecided I grew. 

Suppose Rosa should insist upon my falling in love with her ! 

Miss DonaLpson did not do anything of the kind, and yet—— 

Well, forewarned is forearmed. I begin to see my way to revenge. 

Yes ! thought I, jumping up, and beating my pillow with a frenzied 
hand, ‘‘I’ve hit it!” not the pillow, Jopy, but the idea, and this was 
it: I determined to make love to one of the younger Miss CanTERs, and 
thus mortify Rosa, to make Harvor believe this is only a sham, and that 
I really wanted the girl with the black eyes—@is girl. I began to feel 
that ten thousand a year was ten thousand a yéar—at Thrifborough—and 
I would make the most of its importance. Ha, ha! it quite did me 
good to have a laugh ; in fact, when I once began, couldn’t stop myself, 
and I had to chuckle underneath the bedclothes (which (was(uncommonly 
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RUDEN ES S.—Scene, Dublin. 
Young Lady. You’Re THE Mar Boy, Aren't you ? You, 
Surg, Miss, AnD IT ISN’T THE FAYMALR 


Impudent Young Ruffian. 


Bey you THINK I am? 


heating) for fear any one should 
hear me.. And next week, my 
dear Jupy, I will write and tell 
! you how I carried out my idea. 
It is quite too exciting for me to 
tell it in person. 


SPUTTERINGS 
FROM JUDY’S PEN, 


Tue Straight Tip for Sporting 
Prophets—The tip of your boot. 

Stranak HALLUCINATION. — 
There is a short-sighted man in 
Fleet Street who lately took a 
house for a year. 

Next year is Leap Year, but we 
shall have Spring here directly. 

A Postuumous Child (gene- 
rally)—Appreciation. | 

Some people get their gas from 
coal—others get it from a jet. 

It’s au Sturr.—What is? 
Why, dyspepsia. 

es " peouliae to Professional 
People— Benefits. 

Tur best Revolver Out—The 
world, 

Tuz Army Contracts — Just 
what Jupy thought it would do 
under the present administration. 

Rrr.x Practice for Left- Tenants 
—Shooting the moon. 

Maid of Money—A spinster 
heiress. 

Wuart issure to be ‘‘Scratched”’ 
at Epsom, next week—The loser’s 
heads. 

Tax Wine Duty—Passing the 
bottle. 
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[A nasty vulgar Young Monkey. 
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OUR PARISH FASHIONS. 
1.—Chapeau 4 la Butter boat, with Parsley Trimming. 
2.—Chignon a la Rosbif. 
8.—Leather-bag Pannier (very useful to Travelling Ladies). 
4. —Neat Thing in Back Hair (a Chaste and Elegant Design, suggested by an 
Ornament for a Fire-stove), 


A TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE. ~ 
Wat HAVE! cot HERE? SoOMETHINK RAYTHER CHOIOT, I CAN TELL 
THe NEW SreEcIAL SCHNEIDER Patent SAFRty, THESE IS. Wont 
IGNITE ON NO Box aT ALL UNLESS THERE’S AR IN THE MoNTH, AND 
won't BURN THEN, UNLESS IT’S L¥AP YEAR. 


CAUTION To THE Farr Sex. — 


Ladies, when they lose their tem- 


per, are apt to show their age. 

_ WHEN a newspaper apologizes 
for a libel it has printed, does it 
do penance in its own sheets? 
Ask ‘ 
Is it better for a man to die 
without a will than against it ? 

Ir should be clearly understood 
that Cambridge did not snatch 
the laurel-wreath, this year, in 
an underhanded way. Every one 
saw her pluck in broad daylight. 

Aut the world can see Cam- 
bridge’s luck, now it’s brought 
to light (blue). 

ORDINARILY, the Crystal Palace 
is warmed by hot air. On Good 
Friday, though, it is (s)warmed 
by ever'so many thousands. 

OnE Key to Irish Grievances— 
Whis-key. 

Cat Music is done purr-puss-ly, 
isn’t it? 


THE OPERA AT COVENT 
GARDEN. 


Mr. GyE has commenced 
his season with great spirit. 
Jupy paid her first state visit 
last Thursday, and was, as 
usual, the observed of all ob- 
servers, though the house was 
well and fashionably attended. 
The entertainment was very 
good, and Jupy wishes Mr. 
Gye all the success he de- 
serves. 
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[Aprin, 12, 1871, 


Arrit 19, 1871.] 


THE TIMES No. 1. 
A very Curious Discovery. ant 

I coutp die of laughing sometimes, when I hear the rising gene- 
ration chattering about the progress of civilization. I may be a 
pig-headed old fogy and all that, but I can't say I see much im- 
provement myself, and here’s a proof of what I advance. ' 

T never, if I can help it, look at a newspaper, but by acci- 
dent on the breakfast-table this April morning, 1871, I find a 
little screwed-up, old-fashioned sheet, printed in ancient type, 
with long s's, on whitey-brown paper, which calls itself, an’ it 
please you, Z'he Times, or Daily Universal Register. 

The printer rascal, it would seem, would take advantage of the 
popularity of the great journal, and thrust this wretched bantling 
upon us. As I have said, I never read any newspapers myself, 
much Jess buy them; but as the stupid new servant, by mistake, 
has placed the thing upon my table, instead of that of some other 
lodger, I do not see why I should not benefit by the cir- 
cumstance, and for once in a way have a peep at the news. 
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But what’s this? ‘The doors to be opened for the future at 
half-past five, and to begin precisely at half-past six o'clock.” 
That 's going back to the days of our youth, surely, and—Hallo! 
“No money will be returned after the curtain is drawn up, nor 
will any person be admitted behind the scenes. N.B.—Nothing 
under full price will be taken.” And so the old demoralizing 
custom of going behind the scenes has been revived, has it ?—and 
the ‘“‘paper” system has once more become so prevalent that 
folks think they may come and cheapen seats at the doors. And 
you still talk to me of improvement, do you? 

Bah! I am weary of playhouse talk. ‘“ The Oratorio of 
‘Solomon’ at the Concert Room in Tottenham Court Road. Sub- 
scriptions taken at Mr. Asuey’s, No. 4, Pimlico.” There's a 
certain vagueness about these addresses, but your modern ad- 
vertising people think all the world knows all about them. I am 
proud to say J do not. 

Here's a fellow called Suarp, “ Perfumer and Razor-maker to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales,” if you have no objec- 
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To begin with, why this mean little folio in these days of 
mighty broad sbeets? Why these clumsily shaped letters, half 
worn out, and this discoloured paper? But I suppose it is very 
cheap. I think I saw a boy offering something like it for sale 
the other day for a halfpenny. What does it cost? What, three- 
pence! Here's progress for you! © 

Let me see now. What is doiog, pray, in this wonderful push- 
along world there is so much talk about? The theatres? Bah! What 
actors are there now living? Humlet, at Drury Lane, ‘whose 
doom this season has unfortunately been to walk the night and 
strut to empty benches”? I should think so, indeed! What actors 
have they got, I should like to know, now-a-days ?—a man who 
calls himself Kemsre, as I'm alive. The thing shouldn't be 
allowed, but such desecration is common enough now. The 
Royalty Theatre, Wells Street, Goodman's Fields. There used 
to be a place of the name—if 1 remember rightly—when I was a 
boy. What have they got there? The Deserter of Naples. Sen- 
sation again, of course. ‘A Grand Representation of Mount 
Vesuvius at the Time of the Eruption, with the Flowing of the 
Lava.’ Just so; and then you talk about the advance of civiliza- 
tion, do you? Where is it, if you please? 
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tion, who “respectfully entreats the public to observe that his 


concave razors are not sold at any other places but at his shops, 
131, Fleet Street, and 57, Cornhill. N.B.—Families, &c., who 
take any of Suarp’s articles by the dozen, save considerably.” 
But I for one shall not buy SHarp’s razors, even though, as he 
says, “ their superior excellence above all others has made them 
more esteemed than any razor now in use; the consequence of 
which is, that some persons have offered, and still do offer, an 
inferior article under their name.” 

What else is doing in the world? Here’s Macabau Snuff, 
sold by Joun Youna, and “ orders sent to his snuff manufactory, 
No. 73, Drary Lane, will be attended to with the highest respect 
and gratitude.” And here is a new novel—Platonic Marriage, 
by Mrs. Cartwricnt. ‘ This lady displays throughout the work 
a perfect knowledge of the human passions, and the characters 
are pourtrayed in the most chaste and elegant language.” 

Here's Vickery, who “ respectfully informs the ladies that he 
has now for sale an extensive and admirable assortment of 
Transparent Tétes, as may be seen by visiting either his 


_ Western or Eastern Magazines.” And so tétes are coming in 


again, are they? Here's civilization ! 
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“ Last night, Her Moejesty had a concert of vocal and instru- 
mental music at the Palace at Windsor."—‘ The great heiress, 
Miss Putteney, the daughter of Wittiam Putteney, squire, 
came of age last Thursday.” —‘‘ Several of the felons in the new 
goal in the Borouzh made an attempt to escape, but were over- 
heard by the keeper, when two of the principal were properly 
secured in the strong room.” Here's civilization ! 

What s this? <A recommendation to enlarge Bedford Street, 
Strand, and abolish the shop of Mr. Cater, the pawnbroker. 
More improvements, I suppose. 

What's this? ‘ During the late memorable contest between 
JoHNson and Ryav, in the last set-to Ryan trod upon JoHnson’s 
toe, and by the violence of the struggle lacerated the nail wholly 
from it. JoHNson was at this instant observed to turn pale. 
When they were disengaged, JouHNson was so much irritated, 
that, making a blow at Ryay, whom he missed, he struck one of 
the uprights of the stage, which shook it in an incredible 
manner. The next blow that Jounson made was aimed at the 
chest, in which he succeeded, and this terminated the contest. 
Jounson then asked Ryan if he had had enough, to which he 
replied, ‘I've had enough these six minutes, but, to oblige my 
friends, I have stood up.’ ” 

And this is civilization! This is the advance in intellect there 
is so much talk about. ‘Thank Heaven! I never read the papers. 
It will be a long day before I look again at one of these detestable 
news sheets. I am ashamed of my age, and I don’t mind 
owning it. 

+ * * & e ry * 

Norte sy Jupy.—Onur valued correspondent seems to have been 
labouring under a slight error. The paper he got hold of was a 
facsimile of No. 1 of the Zimes, as printed on Ist January, 17838, 
“for J. Wa ter, at the Logographic Press, Printing Ilvuse 
Square, near Apothecaries’ Hall, Blackfriars, where advertiscments, 
essays, letters, and articles of intelligence will be taken in; also at 
Mr, MEttTiN1vs's, confectioncr, Charing Cross; Mr. WitTEaves, 
Watchmaker, No. 30, opposite St. Dunstan’s Church, F'lect 
Street; Mr. Axte.t’s, No. 1, Finch Lane, Cornhill; at Mr. 
Bususy’s, No. 1, Catherine Street, Strand; at Mr. Rosr’s, silk 
dyer, Spring Gardens; and Mr. Grikve's, Stationer, No. 103, 
corner of Fountain Court, Strand.” 

The Mr. Kemsie who played Hamlet was the Kembiz. The 
Royalty is shut up long since. The Prince of Wales alluded to 
is the Prince of Wales of well nigh a century ago. 

We are really much more civilized now-a-days. Prize-fichts 
are wholly done away with. Ladies do not wear tétes. Chignons 
even are going out. Concave razors have given place to sume- 
thing else. Everything is greatly improved, and we areall very 
clever, and good, and virtuous, and much happier than they 
used to be in 1788. Thank Goodness! 


ROSE ANNA’S NEW NURSE. 


Tanks to a friend of Rose Anna’s mother’s half-sister, we have got 
another nurse without any delay. She is described to us as a very 
superior person, and as perfectly invaluable. She comes in a cab and a 
faded black silk. I, the unfortunate Henry FuLtaLove, am in the 
parlour when she arrives. I watch her pay the cabman. I notice a gold 
chain hangs round her more than double chins—throat she has none— 
and observe that her appearance is truly imposing. 

In the passage of our house are a few trifles of mine lying about, which 
I have been too disturbed and agitated to put away. 

‘‘What’s all this?” says the new Nurse, the moment she enters ; ‘‘I 
can’t have all this litter here.’’ 

‘‘Them ’s master’s things,” says our servant in a whisper. 

She is a respectful girl, who stands in wholesome awe of me. 
I rivet my eye on her, she invariably quails. 

‘‘ Master's !'’ replies the nurse ; “ we'll soon see who's master.” 

We soon do—at least I speedily find out Tam not. I am allowed to do 
notbing in the manner to which I have been accustomed. My meals are 
set aside as matters of no moment, and I am expected to be continually 
on the spot to run errands and make myself generally useful. 

‘* Please, sir, Nurse says will you run round to the chemist’s and get 
this made up?” 

I go, and on my return am met with,— 

‘« Please, sir, Nurse has been waiting for you to fetch what she ’s written 
down on this bit o' paper.” 

The culminating point is reached when it comes to— 

‘© Please, sir, they ain't brought Nurse’s beer, and she says, will you 
atep round to the public-house for it?” 

Worms and FuLvaLoves will turn. J turn. 

‘(Yell her to fetch it herself,’ I say, ‘fand let me have my lun- 
clieon.” 
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I confess to a sinking of heart and a tremor of limb after sending this 
message ; but I comfort myself with the reflection that man is lord of the 
creation, and that an Englishman’s house is his castle, and then I hum 
softly to myself that Bairannra rules the waves, and Bri-tons never, never, 
never will be slaves! 

The door opens. Is it lunch? No, it’s Nurse! I give over being a 
bumble bee—in other words, I cease my humming, and assume the calm 
and inajestic exterior of the master of the bouse, the husband of Rosz 
Axna, and the father of a “little tiddy iddy poppety pet.” 

‘*Was you asking for your lunch?’ says Nurse, with calm delibera- 
tion. 

I own the soft impeachment. 

‘* And was you a-saying as how J should fetch the beer ?” 

**Tt’s your own beer.” 

‘¢ Never you mind whose beer it is, 
my place to fetch it?” 

‘“Tt isn't mine.” 

“¢'Tain’t yourn, ain't it? Oh,” (with withering scorn), “it ain’t yourn? 
Well, sir, I've been accustomed to be with gentlcfolk, and I never was s0 
asked to bemean myself, which it's evident to me, though the mother of 
ten myself, that there’s some folks as don’t know their proper position, 
nor their dooty in that state o’ life. I ain't a-going to say what I think, 
and I ain't a-going to hold no communication with you. You call yourself 
that blessed baby's father, and then go on in this way with yer lunches 
and beers, as if you was a great heathen grimgutinoff, and that sweet angel 
upstairs a-crying of her pretty heart out, as well she may ; though / knows 
my proper spere, and ain’t a-going to bemean myself by saying what I 
think, and her almost a-dying, and the little precious a-squalling, as you 
can hear, and you only a-thinking of your Juncheses and your beerses. 
I’m ashamed of you ! but men is all vanity and delusions, and I thank 
my Stars it’s a daughter, and not a son!” 

I am not used to such eloquence, especially when accompanied by the 
shaking of fists and the flashing of eyes. I am not afraid in the least-- 
that would be too alsurd—bLut I desire to conciliate to avoid unpleasant- 
ness. 

‘‘T’m very sorry,” I say with stately dignity, and am going on to 
crush her hy the weight of quiet sarcasm, when she interrupts me. 

‘‘Sorry ! and so you ought to be. I wouldn't have your feelings at 
this blessed moment for something! Are you a-going for that beer ?” 

‘*T—[—er—that is os 

“‘T say, young man, are you a-going for that beer?” 

Of course I am not going for the beer. I said I wouldn't, and I can't 


eat iny words. I won't go for the beer—that's flat—not the beer, but 
the determination. 
* * 


Was you a-saying as how it was 


* * + * * 


I hardly know how it is, but in about ten minutes’ time I find myself 
in the public-house round the corner, asking, in a confidential whisper, 
for a pint of stout with a good head, and five minutes Jater I am working 
my way home again, trying to conceal the pewter pot with the tail of my 
coat, and only succeeding in wiping off the good head on my silk linings. 

I knock three times at my door without its being opened, and ain the 
observed of all observers. Sarcastic remarks are made about me by the 
passers-by, and I am miserable. 


Just as Iam lifting the knocker, for the fourth time, a cab draws up 
at the door, and from it descends Rose Anna's mamma. 

T must shake hands with her. With my left I hold the pewter measure 
behind my back ; with my right, I welcome her to No. 1, Upper Topman 
Street ; but, alas, for the vanity of earthly hopes! I hold the beer askew, 
and it dribbles in a brown stream on my hitherto spotless doorstep. 

The next moment all is discovered. 


‘Oh, Henry, Henry!’ says Roszt ANna’s mamma—‘“‘ I speak more itt 
sorrow than in anger—oh, Henry, has it really come to this ?”’ 


HINTS ON GARDENING: 

Especially adapted for Young Beginners. 
Tue Spring is now come. Jupy, who is an authority on all 
subjects, from the simplest to the most abstruse, and is always 
anxious to give her readers the benefit of her mighty stores of 
knowledge, invites the attention of all suburban yardeners to the 
following directions. Follow them implicitly, and you will create 
a sensation all over your neighbourhood. 

Clearing the Ground.—This is the first operation. Gather 
together all the sticks and stulks and rubbish which have littered 
your garden throughout the winter, and put them in a heap to 
burn. ‘The best day to select for the fire is your wife's washing- 
day. As soon as the linen is in the garden, set light to your pile, 
taking care to burn a few sheets and things. This will probably 
result in the washing being put out in future—at any rate, if the 
washing isn't, your wife will be. Besides, she is sure to come 
out to converse with you the moment your bonfire blazes up, 
and it is pleasant to have a chat in the garden on a fine morning. 

Liyging.—If the weather is wet or chilly, this is dane easiest 
by hiring a man—say at ds. a-day—to do it for you, stopping in 
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“bed yourself. You'll find it cheering to the spirits to lie snug 


and warm in bed, and hear somebody else at work in the damp 
garden. Directly the sun comes out, it is a good plan to walk 
up and down the path, smoking a meerschaum and looking on 
while your deputy perspires over his spade. It will give you an 
appetite for breakfast. Try it. ; 

Sowing —When your ground is all prepared, then is the time 
usually chosen to put in seeds. Don't do this on any account. 
It isa great bother, and difficult to accomplish without geting 
your hands dirty and making your back ache. A better plan, by 
far, is to wait till somebody brings the plants in pots to your door, 
all a-blowing and a-growing, to buy them and place them in your 

arden, pots and all. There is the further advantage in so 
dnc that if you want to shift your flowers, you can do so 
readily. But if once you put seeds in the ground, it is not always 
easy to find them again, especially the little ones. 

Pleasures of Gardening.—These are enormous. Every day 
the attentive gardener will find something fresh to attract his 
notice and employ his mind. Surprises are always in store for 
him. To-day some extraordinary growth (probably a weed of a 
rank and noisome character) appears. To-morrow some cherished 
plant (value 7s. G/.) disappears—some one has got over your 
wall and “requisitioned” it, Rare forms of snimal life, tuo, 
show at frequent intervals—slugs, lice, caterpillars, sow-bugs, 
and your neighbours’ chickens or cats—all these make things 
lively for you; and you throw half bricks, and probably swear, 
at these last in the most unaffected manner. For—ani this is 
one of its chief excellences—in the garden the stitfauess of City 
life is unknown—all is ease and unreserve. In short, there is no 
fourm of relaxation open to a busy man which for placid comfort 
and quiet interest can be compared to a garden. ' 


‘ PRIVATE '"] AND [ ‘' CONFIDENTIAL!” 


From the Hon. Alice —————’s Diary. 
Berkeley Square, Saturday Niyht, April 8. 

Just got back from the theatre—the St. James's. 

I was going to the ** * **'s dance, the first they have had this season 
—they didn’t come up to Town till the beginning of Lent, and have found 
it all so dull—and had gota lovely frock in readiness, when who should 
drop in at lunch-time but Katie Manners. 

Poor Katir, since her terrible fiasco with that dreadful man G. S., she 
seems to have really become quite reckless, and gone in for all sorts of 
things as une petite distraction, Her métier just now is theatrical, and she 
acts herself really quite beautifully. 

Well, she quite insisted on my going with her and her chaperon, old 
Lady P., to see—what she called ‘‘the first night” of a new play, 
An Actress by Daylight, in which her particular favourite Mrs. Joun 
Woop was to appear. 

Well, we had an early dinner at half-past six, as the new piece came on 
at eight o'clock, and, for a wonder, I managed to be dressed and ready 
in duts of time. 

What a pretty theatre that St. James’s is! and, as CHARLIE said, when 
he took me there once before, ‘‘It really is about the only theatre in 
London where the management of the front of the house is done ina 
courteous and proper way.’ Yes, and I do think that what Crariie said 
is quite true. I know there is an advertisement about the comfort and 
‘Sno fees’? system of the ‘‘ Royal Court,” which is quoted in lots of 
newspapers, but as / consider the auditoriuin arrangements of Mrs. 
Woop's theatre to be much superior to any other place, I don’t really see 
why [I shouldn’t say so, and more especially for a certain reason should I 
say 80. 

This is the certain reason :—This advertisement about the Court 
Theatre is an extract from a newspaper called J jaro, in which some 
person has been giving a wretchedly poor imitation of my ‘* Diary,” 
writing under the vulgar pseudonym of ‘‘Neture.”’ It is really very 
hard that one cannot start an original idea of one’s own, and one too 
which I began before this Figaro paper was in existence, without being 
imitated so closely in one’s ‘‘ notions,” viz.: putting down one’s private 
and confidential thoughts about things in general, and publee amnsements in 
particular, on paper. But I suppose I must console myself with the 
knowledge that ‘‘ imitation is the sincerest form of flattery.” 

Well, though, to return to An Actress by Daylight, I enjoyed the little 
comedy immensely, Mrs. Woon, as Mistress Ann Lracegirdle, i simply 
delicious, Katiz, who is now quite an authority on these matters, says, 
‘“‘ It’s the best thing she has done yet.” She has a way about her, has 
this Mrs. Woop, of setting one off in fits of laughing just when one least 
expects it; her fun comes upon you, as it were, in such an unpremedi- 
tated, unstagey sort of way, that for the life of you you can't help going 
off into a regular gigyle. I shall make a point of getting papa to take 
me to see An Actress by Daylight again. Mr. Farren, as the Northamp- 
tonshire lawyer, with a pious disdain of ‘ stage-players,” is adinirable. 
Mr. Mervin I don’t like very much ; he isn’t nice-looking enough for a 
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lover, and wants ever so much more ‘‘ go" in him. Miss Faxyxy Broccu 
acts her pretty part very prettily. As I had not seen Z'wo Thorns, KaTix 
got Lady P. to wait, and we stopped till the end of the third act. 

I think it was ina magazine called Dark Blue that somebody rays 
Two Thorns is ever 80 much better than Z'eo Poses, at the Vaudeville. 
What could the person haye been thinking of when he said this ? 

I don't know whether Mr. AtBery takes his plays from life, but, from 
my own littie expericnce, I should say he don’t, For instance—com- 
moners in ‘‘ society” do not address a peer as ‘* My Lord,” or talk of him 
to his face as ‘* His Lordship.” Mr. Atsery makes this glaringly 
Jlunkeyish mistake three or four times in as many minutes, 

Again, I cannot say that I like Mr.Lix Rayne very much, he is so rery 
much Mr. Lin Rayne always, particularly in his voice and gestures : and 
why docs he wear morning t-—-—— pantaloons I mean, with the other 
garments that constitute regular evening dress? These morning panta- 
loons, moreover, had an unmistakable stripe down thein. I really didn’t 
expect to see this sort of thing at our most fashionable theatre. 

As We were waiting on the stairs Icading down into King Street for the 
carriage, I heard a voice close behind me which I knew—abh me! gv well 


—and use: to love to hear so dearly. Jt twas Auay’s. 
* * 


* * » ¢ & 


As TI am writing these last words, before putting out the candle, how 
the old dear time comes back to me in a rush, half painfully, balf 
pleasantly. Old thouzhts, old loved memories, crowd back upon me ; the 
dark blue star-spangled sky, where I looked up as he spoke those burning 
words to me that night, seems to look down upon me now reproachfully ; 
the scent of the flowers from the conservatory is once more wafted out 
towards me; the very whispers of the soft June air among the trees in tho 
Square ‘‘ garden” appeal once again to me—so sad/y!  * . 

Dear, dear old boy ! anust I give you up? Is there no hope for it 
ever ?......Is this dull aching feeling in my heart always to be?...... If I 
may not ever be your wife, darling, may I not, at least, in the deep hush 
of this silent night, with my wet cheek pressed against the pillow, say to 
mysclf that I will never, never forget you—that I will love you, Auey, 
for ever and ever, go tenderly, and oh, so truly? = * * i z 

I cinnot sleep a bit...... I don't know what it is. I don't believe in pre- 
sentiments very much, but this one that is keeping me awake now 
appeals to me 80 strongly...... I do believe it. Ido believe that I shall be 
A.sy’s wife some day...... And will I not wait patiently? Wait! Ay, I 
should think I would wait! * i . - * 

Darling own one! 

It is getting quite light now...... AsTI pull up the blind, I gee a faint 
flush of ruby colour over the houses across the Square.... .Everything is 
so still, and yet everything is just beginning to “dice ugain—a new life, 
perhaps, in a new diy.. ... I haven't been asleep ald night—and yet I 
always used to say I didn't believe in presentiments...... I do now. 

* + ; * * e * OY 

It is broad daylight. 

It is a new-born day, and J—I secm to live a new-born life...... The 
milkman has just been...... Dearest Ausy! Ever and ever, darling—ever 
and ever, your very own one. 

I’m so awfully sleepy ! 


THE TALE OF A TUNNED. 
T am an unmarried Jady—not generally of a nervous tempera- 
ment. 

On the 3rd instant, I took the up-train from Slocum Podger, 
Which stops at Watermore and Sludleigh only before it arrives at 
Midway Junction. 7 

I had been arranging things, and packing all day, and was very 
tired and sleepy when I took my seat, and before I reached 
Watermore I had dropped off into a nice little nap. 

I am not in the habit of taking a nap in public; in fact, I take 
particular care, as arule, to avoid so doing, as under such: cir- 
cumstances my nose has a tendency to redden at the tip. 

On this occasion, however, I was alone. 

It was not our stopping that aroused me. 
train Was ayain in motion that I woke. 

During my sieep a person had entered the carriage—a man! 

I had been riost particular in my request to the guard, that I 
might have a carriage to myself when I took my seat at Slocum. 
To secure that privilege, I had even gone to the extent of six- 
pence. 

As I have said, the train was already moving when I awoke. 
I awoke to find myself alone with a male person, with fifteen 
minutes’ journey aud a tunnel before me. 

Strictly speaking, in the exterior of my fellow-traveller there 
was nothing very alarming, Under other circumstances I might, 
perhaps, have looked upon him with comparative fearlessness. 

He was, perhaps, if anything. a little under the middle height, 
and slim in proportion, and very pale; but, then, I have before 
now had proofs of masculine deceitfulness. 

Tor instance, my fellow-traveller affected) toy (be short- 
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ONLY: RIGHT SHE SHOULD. A MEMORY KEAN.” 
Reverend Gentleman. You DON'T COME TO CHURCH AS OFTEN AS YOU USED TO, a cee pekd 7 You! ‘Recoutect Epmuxp Keay, 61R! Pack OF NONSESSE, 
7 . : OY LI 0 ° . 
Young One-o'clock. By Jove, I bo, THouGH! Fact 18, YOU'RE ALWAYS 


Mrs. Cuops. : 
Mra. Chops. No, Six, I KNOWS I pox’r, BUT I OUGHTER, 


you M1A3 A DEAL O' MEAT OF UB. 


I’ SURE, "CAUSE : 
THAT NOBODY CAN EVER FORGET HIM. 


was 1 dumb with deadly: 
weight of horror crushing my 
soul. . ~ 
At this moment a sheill 
whistle rent the air, and in 
another second, without 
warning, we were plunged 
into utter darkness. The 
train had entered rs tunnel. 


JAWiING ABOUT HIM 60, 


-gighted, and wore an eye | 
glass. Behind this glass I 
distinctly saw bis eyelid con- 
tract. 

The setting sun was shiving 
on it at the time. 

He was winking. At the 
sun? Nonsense! At the 
daughter, moore likely — «at 
me { 2 
Before I could recover 
from the confusiun into which 
this event had thrown me, 
the young man had. risen 
from his seat, and approached 
the place where 1 was sit- 
ting. 
I did not ecream. I could 
not. He also was silent. and 
took a seat opposite to me. 

For some moments I gazed 
apell-bound upon his face. It 
was perfectly expressionless. 
His eyes were dull and inani- 
mate. Evidently he wore & 

mask, which but, perchance, 

too effectually concealed 8 
raging furnace of unholy pas- 

gion Jurking beneath that 
calm exterior. 

Still he was silent. . 

I folt that if this terrible 
guspense endured muchlonger 
my senses might desert me. 
If he did not remove his 
eye from me, I must die. 
Yet did my tongue still cleave 
to the roof of my mouth; yet 
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The lamp in the carriage 
had not been lit * * 
I thought of all the -hor- 
rible stories I had need. I 
thought of the banker ‘beaten 
senseless and hurled. out 
bleeding upon the line. 
thought of the two young 
sisters in the night express 
at the mercy of the madman, 
who, when he had stabbed 
them to the heart, spravg 
from the window, and rao 
shrieking across the country, 
his white face distorted—his 
blood-stained hands gleaming 
in the moonlight. » 
* -& . ee 
On the other side of the 
tunnel is, as you know, r- 
haps, the Midway Jung 
We had reached it at 1 
Then, and not till then, the 


riage. And this is all that 
happened. 


ILLUSTRATED SONQS. 
No. 1.—"O NANNY, WILT THOU GANG WI’ ME%" 
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COSLEBS, JUNIOR, IN SEARCH OF A POSITION. 


My pear Jupy,—I said I would explain to you how I carried out my 
revence. The expression was wrony. I am forced to acknowledge that 
with the morning light I came to a sense of my situation, with feclings 
very difivrent to those which had elated me before exhausted nature forgot 
itaelf in sleep. For I did fall asleep at last, and, oh, Thad such dread- 
ful dreams ! 
graver man. I need not tell you what my dreams were about. Dreams 
are silly things to explain. If I tried to do so, I feel sure I shouldn't 
succeed ; but I got up in the morning in such a state of nervous dread of 
Lady Cantir, that, pon my word, I had hard work to dress myself. 

There was that coufounded place to see, too—the place I was to buy, if 
it suited me. It would not suit me, I felt sure; and, perbays, it would 
get me out of a dithculty if I said so at once. Dut then how could J, 
Without seeing it?) T wished [ had never met that treacherous Harpur. 
Of course, he thought me a fool, because of that five-pound note. To 
think ot ‘his being able to make love—at my expense, confound him ! 
These were my thouzhts as I struggled into my clothes. These were iny 
feelings as I put the last finishing stroke to my hair and whiskers, and 
heard with a beating heart the breakfast-geng, 

Boom! Jt sounded like a knell—or a tocsin, I could not make out 
which ; but it threw me into a cold heat, for I felt my hour was come, 
and that I must descend to the breakfast-table and meet again the 
eyes which I knew would sec-k mine with a cold and mercenary glare. 

I made a step in the direction of the door, when, gracious goodness! 
a thonght came upon me, 

What had I done with the papers I had fetched from my pocket in the 
hall—the papers which had been the innocent cause of all my uneasiness. 
What? No—impossible ! This would be foo dreadful. 1 gasped with 
horror—searching in my pockets, on my dressing-table — every where— 
and all to no purpose ! At last ! the truth dawned upon me, sickeningly— 
I had Jett them under the pillow in Miss Canter’s room ! 

For a few agunized momeuts I clung to the bed-post—for Reason 
seemed to totter on her throne. 

Again that awful boom from the hall. They were expecting me to 
breakfast. At last Tsummoned up my courage, and rang the bell, It 
I could only eseape before the housemaids could have time to make the 
heds—and the discovery ! ‘here was not a moment to be lost. Sir 
ABEL'S valet appeared. 

** Fly, you, and send Captain Harpup to me immediately,’ I gasped. 
The man stared, and then said, ‘* Are you ill, sir?” 

Fly f" aad I, frantically waving him off ; ‘¢T may die any moment. 
I entreat you to lose no time ; get mea carriage, that I may go—to—to— 
my doctor's!” 

‘In a few moments iague appeared, 
real concern. 

‘‘What’s the matter, 
** Here ! compose yourself. 
pray calin yourself.” 

“No, no! I can’t be calm. I must go—at once. Only my own 
doctor will do. lam subject to these things; it’s very terrible!” 

He seemed to think it was, and I certainly had worked myself up into 
a fit of terror, which was very like illness. Secing this, the Captain 
bezged me to sit down for a moment, which I did. He left the room, 
and he left the door open. I saw that opposite my chamber was another. 
{ts door was open, its furniture green, In a trenzy of hope 1 dashed 
into it on tiptoe ; no one was about—1 approached the bed, and raised the 
pillow. O joy! O thankfulness ! there were my papers. To seize 
them, rush back, sit down again in the very same position, was but the 
work of a moment. And the Captain on his return found me—calmer ! 

Yes," said I, ‘S thanks. I am bettcr now, but—but I think I must 
leave. My illness may return. Oifer to the family my apologies and thanks.” 

The carriage: came round. Harbur saw me into it, 

“* Good-bye,” said he, “J wish you’d let me go with you, in case you 
should be taken all again.’ 

‘¢T thank you,” said I, ‘but I’m all right now. Good- bye.” 

And so I was, Jupy. ‘And painful as the experience had been, I was 
not going to lose sight of the lesson I had learnt at Thriftburgh Hall—as 
I may have an opportunity some day of telling you. 


THE CITY OF LONDON DIRECTORY. 

Ir is perhaps rather late in the day to notice the appearance of this 
valuable work, which was published early in February, the more so as 
it has since then achieved a deserved success in all quarters. As Jupy 
is inclined to look at things from a comic point of view, the first 
thought that struck her on turning over the pages was, where on earth 
at those periods when everybody is out of town, the 31,655 City 
firms can stow themselves, with their wives and families. A wonderful 
book, certainly, affording much matter for retlection to the most thought- 
less idler carelessly turning its well compiled pages. 


JUDY'S COMPETLITIVE EXAMINATION. 
The answers to Jupy'’s FouktH QUESTION must stund over till next week, 
H. R. 73 reapectfully informed that he must forward the name and 
address of the Winner of the Prize for Question No. 3 before the 
Volume can be forwarded. 


His face wore an expression of 


my good fellow?” said he, quite kindly. 
My uncle will send for a doctor directly ; 


| 


No wonder that I arose from my couch a sadder anda | 
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JUDY, OR THE LONDON SERIO-COMIC JOURNAL. 


LIBERTY! EQUALITY! 
(See Carroon.) 


Ciraixs to fetter the bedy, ut not the mind, 

The teachers of Right in a dungeon to bind— 

Not recking that thought is as free as the wind, 
And each act of oppression reflects on the fame 
Of the rioters acting in LiBeRTY’s name. 


FRATERNITY ! 


No rulers, no laws! Fancied ills to requite 

The People supreme have unlimited might ; 

The power is theirs, if they have not the right ; 
They murder and rnin, and pillage and maim— 
Committing their crimes in EquaLity’s name. 


Death to a'l who oppose the Republican sway, 
All are brothers who stand ‘neath the red tlag to-day : 
Those who own not its power ‘tis righteous to slay ! 

A Republic for France is the one end and aim 

Of those who deal death in FRATERNITY'S name ! 


ODD THOUGHTS ABOUT ODD THINGS. 
Extraordinary Instance of Presence of Mind. 

OxeE of Jupys contemporaries, in its account of the Brighton 
Review, tells the following harrowing story :—’‘ An officer's horse, 
alarmed by the cheering of the people and the noise of the 
firing, characd on a bevy, of young ladies, who, naturally alarmed 
by the occurrence. threw themselves unreservedly (‘) into the 
arms of the London Scottish, to the great danyer of ‘breaking 
the ranks of that gi want regiment, discipline, hoiwerer (1°) pre- 
vailed at length.” Now, presence of mind is a most admirable 
quality, but it is rare, and such a wonderful manifestation of 1¢ 
on the part of these Brighton young ladies ony deserves 
chronicling, 


Quite Enough. 

Tue King of Prussia, on the principle probably of “ Scratch 
my back, and [ll scratch yours,” has given to Count Bismarck 
—who made him en Emperor—the rank of Prince. * The Ger- 
man Chancellor,” says a daily contemporary, ‘is now—we have 
no English equivalent for the word—the Lurst von Bismarck«- 
Scnoennatsey.” The Kirst von Bismanck, is he? ‘Then let's 
hope he'll be the last. A very little of the Bismarck family will 
go a very lung way. 


SPUTTERINGS FROM JUDY’S PEN. 


GIRLs are seldom stingy when buying pastry for themselves. 

THE man who knows the most, smells a rat easier than he who has 
most nose. 

Ir a policeman takes a watch from a thief with a struggle, he is almost 
sure to damage it, and quite certain to stop it. 

To cure toothache, you should hold a certain root in the hand—the 
root of the tootb, you know. 

A youna man with a plump sweetheart may call her lump- “sugar. 

A PReteNpDeR to the Crown—A Chignon. 

HoRAckE says care penctrates into ‘all places. Lwcept siilwayay a vUDY 
thinks. 

A CARPENTER is seldom as handsome as his wife, because he is gene- 
rally a deal planer. 

TRADESMEN often get their living by various weighs, 

Wuat word may be pronounced quicker by adiJing two more letters to 
it ?—Quick. 

A Hint to Braagarts.—What can be more useful than a clock? yet it 
always runs itself down. 

Witat celebrated restaurant is like Ropertson’s Comedies 
Talks ”—Epitaux, ho ! ho! 

WHATEVER is is right, except your left hand and foot. 

To Br Lookrp IntTo.—What becomes of the hints people keep on 
dropping, so few are picked up ! 

It is only ugly men whom women tell they can’t bear handsome ones, 

ia twice eleven are twenty-two, how can twice ten be twenty 
too ! 

TEE-stMPLE—A quack doctor's pay, 

Prrsoxs living in Paris streets just now are pretty sure to rue it. 

A Noosk-PAPER—A marriage certificate. 

Hixts To Morners.—Treat your baby kindly, but not cordial-ly. 

Youxa Jadies should be taught to rise with the Jarks, but not to get up 
to them. 

Mik is good for babes. 
have their whey. 


: “Happy 


Curd is not; neither should you Jet them ~ 
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Aunt Jane (just from the Country, and a trifle short sighted, who is looking over her Married Nicce's Album). AND THAT’s your HvusBainn, 
I supposE, EMMA—DEAR, DEAR—TAKEN WHEN HE WAS YOUNGER, I SHOULD Say. 


Tue happiest age for young | 


women.—Marriage : at least so 
they think. 

* Least Memw.—If a cabman has 
more than twelve children, have 
you any right to take his num- 
ber? 

THE 
hands to the pump. 

Lapres who faint in Church, 
are like good resolutions, they 
want carrying out. 

To a youne Becinner. —Mock- 
turtle is not made out of tortoise- 
shell cats—as a rule. 


THE ONLY JONES. 


Hon’r'p Ma’am,—lIf a really ex- 
citing and entertaining play will 
suit the British public, there is 
the sort of article they require, 
jast now, at the Adelphi. In my 
opinion, it is the best thing Mr. 
Hfattrpay has done, and should 
have a long run. Some people 
inay, perhaps, be surprised to 
hear Mr. FERNANDEZ is very good, 
but he is; and the litile bit of 
the inevitable mouthing peculiar 
to the good old school, which he 
can't get rid of, I suppose, comes 
in appropriately. Miss Furtapo 
is splendidly suited in her part 
of the Gipsy Girl, and Mrs. 
Metron and Mr. _ Brittain 
Wriauat are both excellent ; but I 
don't care for Mr. Krxe, who is 
about one of the last persons I 
should ever have expected to see 
cast for Quasimodo. Altogether, 
though, Notre Dame is a great 
success, and I think The On ty 


Published by the Proprictor, at 78, Fleet Street, E.0. Printed by Wooprart anp Kinpss, Milford Lane, Strand, London, W.0.—Wepnespay, Aro, 1871, aa’ 
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Teetotaler's Cry — All 


A PACKING CASE. 
Mary. Wuat, Tommy! Eaten Five Buns AND WANT ANOTHER ? 
Tommy. Yxs, PLease, Many. I’m nor a Bit UncomrortaBLE—YET! 


Jones may safely say, that once 
more the Adelphi is itself again. . 

An attractive part of the en- 
tertainment at the Philharmonic 
Theatre seems to be the bars. ‘But 
there are bars now at all the 
theatres ; and your OnLy Jongs, 
venturing rashly to visit one, 
found bis seat occupied on his 


[Arpain 19, 1871. 


return, so that he cannot ho- - 


nestly say he found more advan- 
tage in the Philharmonic stalls 
than he would have done in the 
pit of any other bouse in London. 
It amu-ed your OnLy JonEs a 
little, too, when he reflected upon 
the nature of the law which sup- 
pressed the naughty cancan at 
one music hall, and allowed it at 
another, on condition that the 
pots of beer are only drunk in the 
passages. However, I do’ not 
complain, for Madame CoLonna 
is very pretty and graceful, and— 
what a lot of rubbish is talked in 

this world of ours, to be sure! 
But I don't want to say any- 
thing ill-natured, fur I was much 
delighted with a little musical ex- 
travaganza, Nightingale's Woo- 
ing, by Messrs. Resuton and 
Arion, in which Miss Hetty 
Tracey, frem. the Vaudeville, 
plays and sings very charmingly. 
Hon'r'd. Ma’am, if you take a 
Favourite ’bus from the Fleet- 
Street corner of, Chancery Lane 
(unless you go in your own 
brougham), and travel due north, 
you will be rewarded by some 
very pretty music and clever 

dancing. Take a note of this! 
Tur Onty Jones. 
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AQUARIUS—THE WATER BEARER, | TAURUS—THE BULL, 


ev AQUARIUS, one day, to his lady did say, I'm bold and courageous; when roused, I’m ferocious; — 0) 
o> ‘ My dear, to be truthful, bow odd it is, I’m Taurvs—JouN Butt—lI 've a terrible roar ; 
: SOS I must speak my mind, and this water, I find, But in quarrels ‘tis best not to be too precocious, 
Doesn't sell like my neighbour's commodities. So I'll e'en hide away till the battle is o’er. . > Anes 8 
= seagetes <A - I couldn't do worse, for the length of my purse, ive - | i | hg 
| Wesley died 1791 Were I Echo boy—ay, or a whelk man ;’ GEMINI—THE TWINS, H ba. of Turton, ina 
$28 tce'h. stl Says she, “ Pluck I admire, pails are all you require, Ix London once were twins, I’m told, | 4 Ol. Goldsth. 4.)774 
Sed Seutey So it Go, set yourself up as a milkman!” And one for debt was seized ; H Jobn Tawell ex. 1845 
. 1887 To gaol they both were forced to go, Z Lo Pare Send ot, 1818 
i ie ee For they were Siamesed. 3 Bester Suntay 
Bria, Pine on 1654 PISCES—THE FISHES. Woley'e sie. 1782 


Port Sumpter thn. 


Two poor little sprats from the ocean, And so perforce was t’ other ; 


a . The one was whitewash'd up a court, | 1 
Pa. Beatrice 6. *47 
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| 
Sweden shot, 1782 To see “life” had a fanciful notion; Because, you see—oh, cruel fate !— rt) Bat. Collodon, 1748 
| | Basho ton dt en Coen ati | He had a bankrupt brother. f Fight ores Seren 
| 8 | Sn Seetey beat oe Pe peg: Oh, hard position !—was it not ?— | [|] Bere tic 
| Bh | Wasser Parton ig And then toddled back to the ocean. eg: tities othe lane Ae | F | Saati. ah 
Bettors auike Oh, thank your stars, you single men, | 3 Dai Sunday af. Raster 
| ssaybar ARIES—THE RAM, That you weren’t born a Twin ! > Bice. Lanione. 18 
hae Penates and Lares | s Bosnty Water. 
War dec. Rasi.1864 Are nothing to me, CANCER—THE CRAB, 2 | Bar. Pontenoy, 170 
| Recog.K.of Italy 6 I’m a rollicking ARIEs, : * 
31 | Rocen.war ond. 1856 And out for a spree. A NATURALIST, once walking by the sea, 
3 : Espied within a rocky cleft a crab; ‘ 
Your Marys and Saireys ‘What ho!” he cried, “‘ that fish belongs to me,” 6) 
All doat upon he, And with his hand he at it made a grab. | 
But this rollicking Artes "T was he was caught. He scream’d ! The crab made answer, | 
Soon dies of D. T. “ You thought to catch me. Do you think you Can-Sir?” 


TAURUS CANCER. 
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SAVING HIM UP. 


Little Jack Snarries, having no second horse, makes a point of taking all the care he can of the one he has 


to cover. 
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GETTING UP A SHINE. 


The Guv’nor don’t know himself, hardly, when he comes home 


‘ything a good polish up. 


gives eve) 


BEtsy JANE 


go out of town, 


When the family 


again. 
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Here you are again! 
every post to take them in. 
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Sit EeRARY 
Lady (pursuing a conversation on the imvariable topic). 


NEWSPAPER DO YOU PREFER? 
Mr. A. Writ, Mum, PHe 
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UP ARF A POUND O STEAK IN ONE ON ’EM, THE JUICE IS THROUGH IN A MINIT. 


JUDY ALMANACK FOR 1871. 
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THE HALFPENNY 


Th em Se ae 
Another dose of Incorrect Cards, and more a-coming / 


Such fun for Mary, who has to come up from the kitchen 
Better fun, though, for Wauker, the Postman, who has got to deliver them without any extra charge. 
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Anp pRAY, Mr. AItcHbone, 
‘¢PaLL MALL” IS THE ONE FOR MY MONEY. 
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WHILE THIS DreApFuL WAR IS RAGING, WHAT 


Tnem Penny PAPERS IS VERY UNRELIABLE STUFF : IF YOU WRAP 


JUDY ALMANACK FOR 1871. 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


JANUARY. 

Tue first of January is a good day for beginning a 
new year. Between this day and the end of the 
month snow may be expected. On the first much 
beer will be drunk, bad porter, and wuss-ale (or 
wassail). You may eat cake on Twelfth Night, or 
What you Will, by kind permission of Mr. WiLu1aM 
SHAKSPEARE. It is lucky to make Jupy a hand- 
some present on the 15th of this month, the hand- 
somer the luckier—for her. 


FEBRUARY. 

CaLLeD indiscriminately Febwary and Febiverry. 
The 14th isanimp rtant day—especially to advertis- 
ing agents and bill-posters—on account of the billing. 
It is a favourable day for a lady to send a valentine 
to a brother—or son—of a millionaire or duke. It is 
an inauspicious day for postmen. The 29th of Febru- 
ary is a good day to be born. This is worthy of note 
by intending inhabiters of the Great Globe. 


MARCH. 

Tre lord of this 
month is an Earl, con- 
sequently it is an early 
month. The French 

call it Mars, and treat 
it with the affection 
due to a mother. 
March is a windy sea- 
son. It is unlucky to 
be either blown up or 
blown down during 
this month. If you 
have a treasure, it is 
a bad time of year to 
attempt to conceal it. 
‘* Beware the hides of 
March!” Lady Day 
was born on the 25th. 
She is much respected 
by landlords, less by 
tenants. It is a vulgar 
error to suppose there 
are only six hours in 
a Quarter Day. 


APRIL. 
Ir is unfortunate for 
a young gentleman to 
wait two hours in vain 


for the object of his SS S 
affections on the first of —— 
this month. This isa SRS 
bad time of year to - #==S 


walk out of doors. 
The hedges shoot, the 
season 's spring, and 
the sign of the month 
is the Bull, or ‘‘ Tore- 
us.” The 22nd of this 
month is a good day 
to come into a large 
property. It isa good - 
month for bakers, being flowery, but an unlucky 
one to biiy a new hat, being showery. As far as 
hats are concerned, the month is answerable for 
many tiles with smears, though it is more usually 
spoken of as a mixture of smiles with tears. 


MAY. 

Tais month opens with chimney-sweeps—a black 
look-out. The correct thing to do on the first, is to 
go maying—hence the expression, ‘‘ Eight in the 
main”—(or maying). The maypole was once a great 
institution. Candidates for Parliament and barbers 
are the only people nowadays who go to the poll. 
May is the best time of year to make up your mind, 
as you are likely to be in the potential mood. Birds 
are plentiful in this month, especially the ma(y)vis; 
so are fish, notably the ma(y)ckerel, the ma(y)ggot, 
the ma(y)stodon, ‘and ma(y)ny other delicacies, are 
also in season, 

JUNE. 

June isa good month for chemists, being naturally 
under the patronage of Juno the ox-eyed, or oxide, 
as it is more generally spelt. There is a great deal 


of the 2Ist of June, more than of any other day in 
the year. It is considered singularly unfortunate to 
spend the 2lst of June in prison. The 24th is 
another lucky day for landlords. Should you fail to 
pay your rent, you may be summarily dealt with; 
in fact, mid-summer-ily day-lt with. Although this 
month is called June, it is worthy of remark that 
there are others Junior. The last day of June is the 
end of the month, 


JULY. 

TuIs month jolly dogs get jollier than ever. If a 
dog bites you, it is very little good binding bim over 
to keep the piece. He generally does so of his own 
accord. If it should rain on the day of Saint 
Swithin without doors, it is best not to venture far 
unless you have got an umbrella, or take a cab. 
Perbaps, though, in either case, it is better to be 
Saints within doors. Jupy is generally published 
on a Wednesday during this month, which is 
indeed the case during the other eleven months 
also. 
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DAMAGED CROPS. 

‘7 arn’? DOIN’ NO HARM, COOK. MILLIE SAYS SHE DON’T MIND—AND PA WAS READING THERE 
WAS NO HAIR TO BE GOT POR THE CHIGNONS BECAUSE OF THE WAR—AND WE’D MUCH RATHER 
HAVE HARDBAKE AND THINGS.” - : 


AUGUST. 

Doccet’s coat and badge are rowed for on the first 
of this month, and Jupy generally goes to see it, 
which is very kind of her. The jolly young water- 
men receive her with great courtesy, taking parti- 
cular care that she does not splash her stockings. 
The ceremony is simple and touching—come and see 
it. Boys begin to come home from school about 
this time. Parents, keep your powders dry, and look 
up your pill-boxes. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Ir is not thought to be a sign of good breeding to 
talk to a goose about Michaelmas Day, however apple 
saucey he may be to you. A good deal of game is 
fired at this month, and even the moon rarely escapes 
a stray shot or two, the weapons used in the latter 
case being generally a spring-cart or hand-barrow. 


OCTOBER. 
SHOEMAKERS do not usually mend your boots for 
nothing on St. Crispin’s Day; but there can be no 
harm in asking. Some persons, however, prefersay- 


ing nothing till the job is finished, an then kicking 
the shoemaker (with the boots on) if he won't con- 
sent. ‘ 

' NOVEMBER. 

Jupy’s Almanack appears about the ninth of this 
month. It is usually allowed to be an amazing two- 
pennyworth. The new Lord Mayor also passes up 
Fleet Street, and Jupy kisses her hand to him from 
the window. He generally seems much gratified by 
the attention, though the Lady Mayoress (when 
there is one) looks rather jealous. Fogsare prevalent 
this month, but, either present or absent, are 
generally most mist. Guy Fawkes did or did not 
(we forget which) blow up the Houses of Parliament 
on the 5th. Some people to this day accuse him of 
inventing catherine-wheels, but this is a cracker. 


DECEMBER. 

Tunis, according to the New Style, is the last month 
inthe year. The Old Style took about eighteen hun- 
dred years to get over, but everybody is believed to 
have felt much more comfortable ever since. Christ- 
mas is generally kept 
during this month; 
but you must remem- 
ber you cannot eat 
your pudding and keep 
it too. It is as well to 
pay all the debts at 
the end of the year that 
you cannot put off until 
the next. December 
is usually represented 
with laurel - crowned 
brow, but you may 
know it more easily by 
its eyes and its nose, 
that is to say, ice and 
snows. Christmas boxes 
are sometimes given 
away at the theatre. 
The box-opener, how- 
ever, occasionally ex- 
pects a shilling. It is 
rather good fun to 
shake hands with him 
instead, and inquire 
after his family. This 
shows you are not 
proud, and comes 
cheaper. 
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A CHEQUE-MATE—A 
wife. 
‘“‘Two heads are 
better than one,” as 
the gentleman remark- 
ed tu the celery. 
One farmer says his 
stock is so reduced, 
that he has only astack 
:*. of chimneys left. . 
- ‘Sir, Lreturn you a 
puff for a blow,” said a stout old gentleman when he 
was hit ‘‘in the wind.” 


THE STORY OF AN ALMANACK. 
Told by Itself. 

“ How much will it be?” 
‘Only sixpence, Miss ——. 
Thus was I bought and sold. 
But I didn't regret it one whit; bless you! no, I 

fell in love with her straight off then and there. 

Do you know why she bought me? You don't. 
Well, I'll tell you, then. 

She bought me at Mr.Smrrn’s shop in Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, on the 10th of January last, and 
she bought me for a certain reason of her own. This 
is the reason. 

On the 7th of November—last Monday —she was to 


Thank you.” 


have been MARRIED. 


She had been engaged for three years, and for the 
last three years—in fact, ever since the memorable 
event, you know, the popping-the-question event— 
had bought my predecessors at the same shop. It 
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JUDY ALMANACK FOR 1871. 


appeared that the young man had gone to India to 
rejoin his regiment, at the beginning of January, 
and was to return at the end of October to be mar- 
ried and done for on the 7th—Aer twentieth birth- 
day. 
But I haven't told you why she wanted me, have I? 
Well, I will, though. 

Why should she want me, you will say ?—she knew 
the eventful day well enough. Ah! you are not so 
clever as you think you are. Why, what d’ ye think 
she did directly she got me home and up into her 
dainty bedroom ? 

Well, first—she stuck cruel sharp tin-tacks into 
me, and nailed me up on the wall over her bed. I 
couldn't make out what that was for—why she wished 
me so close to her. I soon found out, 

Directly she woke in the 
morning she took a BB 
pencil, and ticked off, with 
a thick black stroke, one 
of my days—Jan. 11. Very 
odd this, I thought. The 
next morning she did the 
same to another day—the 
12th! Pondering much over 
this extraordinary con- 
duct, I at last solved the 
riddle. She was ticking 
off the days that had pass- 
ed, and left her so many 
nearer her marriage ! 

Poor child! How fond 
she was of that BB, and 
how eagerly she used to 
sit up in bed directly she 
woke in the morning, and, 
with a happy smile, made 
a big blotchy cross right 
through one of my days. 
Then she would lie back 
again, and her lips syllable 
something which sounded 
very much like ‘Dear 
JAR Tt? = 

* * * * 

Poor child! She ticked 
me right through up,to the 
30th of October; then the 
BB lay quietly on the 
shelf. 

Poor child! He was 
drowned, I was told, on 
his voyage home, and she 
only heard it a week be- 

fore the marriage-day. 

She has me now nailed 
up over her bed, and often 
gazes at me, oh, so sadly! 
What would I not give to 
see that BB again at work ! 
It may be, que spais-je ?— 
but not on me; in another 
seven weeks J am a thing 
of the Past, and she’ll 
want one for 1871. 

I hope she ’ll buy my suc- | 
cessor, and tick him more 
happily. 


A “LITTLE THING” ON THE NEW YEAR; 
WRITTEN UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


(Scene, Mr. ADOLPHUS Brown's study. ADOLPHUS 
is engaged in knocking off a little poem on “‘ The End 
of the Old Year.”) 

ADOL. Now, let me see, suppose I begin something 
in this style : 

a war = ee Sone are cai 

e -sw eaves fly eve ere, 

In mimic eddies swir aa 

They 're scatter'd by the whirling blast, 

Like years and months and weeks and days—— 
Confound it !—‘‘ days "—what on earth rhymes to 
“days”? Suppose I try the alphabet—‘‘ays, bays, 
cays, days;"—no, that won't do—(knock at door). 


Ob, come in! 
(Enter SERVANT.) 
Sznv. Please, sir, missus says will you step up- 


SS we 


stairs a moment? She says baby is smilin’ so pretty 
in her sleep and—— 

AvDoL. Oh, bother! tell her I’m busy. 
again.) Now, where was I? oh, yes—— 


(Tries 


—_—-—————_ swirlin t 

They 're scatter ’d by the auribie blast. 
Now I come to think of it, though, I don't like 
that. ‘‘ Blast” isn’t a nice word to use, and “‘ swirl” 
and ‘‘whirl” don’t do well together. By the way, 
what a funny word “whirl” looks if you spell it 
with a u—makes you think of wurzel—mangold 
wurzel. Botherit! How absurd Iam! 


Like years and months and weeks and days, 
They 're swiftly borne from—— 


(Another knock.) Well, what now ? 
(Exter LitTLe GIR...) 
L. Girt (excited). Oh, dada, what do you think? 
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A NASTY KNOCK. 


Policeman X. Now THEN, GOv’NOR, YOU MUSTN'T HANG ABOUT HERE; 
DESTITUTE, YOU'D BETTER GO TO THE WoRKUS’. 
Hard-up Individual (with dignit 
TO WEAR A UNIFORM THERE, AND t ines come To THAT vert, 


= 


Jobnny’s got my kitten, and he’s opened the door 
wide, and he’s put pussy’s tail in the crack, and he 
says he 'Il~— 

Apo.. (gently). My child, you really mustn't come 
plaguing me when I’m busy. Pray, my dear, go 
away ! 

(Pushes her out, shuts the door, and resumes.) 
They 're swiftly borne from human gaze! 
How short the tale—— 

Tale ?—short? Yes, so will pussy’s be, if Master 
Johnny——Oh, confound these interruptions—how 
they distract one’s attention! 


How short the tale the seasons tell, 
That tale we mortals know so well ! 


The spring's green buds—the summer flowers— 
The autumn ts— 
(Door opens suddenly, and enter Mrs. ADOLPHUS on 
her tiptoes.) 


. 
; 
j 
j 


). No, THANK YER, PLEECEMAN; THEY'RE FORCED 


Mrs. A. (in a@ whisper). I don’t want to interrupt 
you, dear, but I thought I'd like to ask you—— 
ApoL. (in despair). Now, my dear Ada, how do 
you imagine I can possibly—— 
[Tremendous uproar in the nursery, as though a 
eneral fight were in progress — JOHNNY, 
ITTLE AGGIE, and the cat, trying which can 
make most noise. Mrs, A. runs to the spot; 
Mr. A. rushes; and the servants fly. Trium- 
phant rescue of the kitten, and humiliation of 
JOHNNY. CURTAIN.] 


THE STORY OF AN OLD HUNKS, 
Who wasn’t Converted at Christmas Time. 


You have all of you read in the Christmas sto 
books about a certain old miser, whose name fA 
Scrooge, or Skinflint, or 
something of that kind, 
who wakes up on Christ- 
mas morning a dreadful 
stony-heart old mons- 
ter, and falls asleep in his 
chair, and has an awful 
vision, in which the Genius 
of Christmas makes his 
appearance, and who, when 
he wakes up, becomes con- 
verted, and goes about 
giving away sovereigns, 
and lives happy ever after- 
wards. You have heard 
of this old fellow often 
enough, haven’t you? 

Well, I'm going to tell 
you about a person some- 
what similar—only, bear 
in mind, a lot of things 
happened to my old gen- 
tleman which were quite 
different to the occurrences 
you will find in the Christ- 
mas books. 


My old gentleman, like 
the other old gentlemen, 
was a lawyer; and he, 
too, got up on Christmas 
morning very wide awake 
indeed. All the other old 
misers, as you are aware, 
vote Christmas a nuisance, 
and go to their office for 
half a day, and kick the 
old clerk, and when he is 
gone home have bread- 
and-cheese for dinner. But 
my old boy didn’t do that. 
He kicked his clerk, itis 
true; but as for not likin 
Christmas, why, he sai 
‘*‘it was stunning,” and he 
meant to have ‘“‘a joll 
good blow out all to his 
own cheek.” So, you see, 
this old gentleman was 
quite different to the old 
gentlemen you will find 
elsewhere. 

Well, after dinner—none 
of your bread-and-cheese, 
but a good joint of beef 
and a big plum pudding, 

ut on the table by a 
laundress who 
didn 't taste a bit—this 
selfish old miser sat in 
his chair, and made him- 
self comfortable, All the 
other misers you ever 
heard of go to sleep over 
their dinner, and dream 
they are dead, and then 
fly about in the shape of 


ghosts, and see poor people 
starving, and all that sort of thing. Not so this 


wieked old boy I am telling you of. He made the 
old charwoman rio him up a bottle of old Madeira, 
and then he out of a cupboard a — lot of 
walnuts ; and he sat winking his foxy old eyes at his 
wine and cracking his walnuts all the evening. And 
when he wasas as he could stick he went to bed. 

Of course you think he had a wretched bad night, 
and couldn't sleep a wink, thinking of the thousands 
of poor le who hadn't had a dinner at all. 

Ah! but you'requite wrong. All the other misers 
always do ; but not somy miser. He took two 
of his celebrated dinner pills, just to provide against 
contingencies, a few minutes before putting his 
candle out; then he tumbled into bed, chuckling 


IF You 'RE 


over the jolly day he had had; slept all night like a 
top, and jum up in the morning as fresh asa 
daisy and as as a needle. 


So you see this old gentleman’s Christmas was 
peer very different to that of all the other old 
gentle 
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JUDY ALMANACK FOR 1871. 


It was recently suggested to Mr. Stover, that of all men in the world to collect money for the ‘‘ Aid of the Sick and Wounded,” he 
surcly was the most likely. 


Pe cag a a ve scars go, I 'm your man,” re- 
plied Mr. 8.3; ‘“‘and I’m quite 1¢ to goin h 
fur sticking-plaister.” " wep ie 


** And if you only had the pluck to be a Sick-and- 
Wounded yourself, and have your leg off,” said Mr. 
on “you might make an awfully good thing 
of it.’ 


Deg MG Surender Me Mn mutt ay wa ed ne een 4 Ren eget 
respecting his knowledge of foreign tongues, an all it be said that lovely woman did not respon ‘ ae, é 
bring about interviews which placed Mr. SLoper in as she ought to have done? and yet, alas! twas fon ieacent Mepeoaie cient i a ae eed ome ver 


a false position ? even so. 


Indeed, it is oven doubtful whotber Mr. Storer retired frem>the scene with his 
customary dignity of deportment. ; 


As it was, though, there was considerable unpleasantuess. 
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LEO—THE LION. - §CORPIO—THE SCORPION, 


: 
' | 
} i : . 
| ) Nep ASTERISK ’s a Lion in his way » ~ (A Young Lady's Soliloquy.) 
] | (2) Fas ie voizs his loudest ina noisy chorus; Went, let her have him, / don’t care a whit, 
| His whiskers, too, are yellowish, like clay— I never loved him —not a little bit ; 
Yo see him drink, you'd think that he was porous, And you—you minx! with all your purchased grace, 
ee ple mawees ~~ Neth ta wif Your auricomous and your painted face, 
72) ee # shoot. be. a or oof 3-9 fr his Ate rakdad ’isses What, you hia wife, you jade! A pretty mate, you, T 8 Ti Ben. af. Trinity 
2 Gt. Fire "in. 1606 1 , ; AKS ’ 77 ic 1s > « ? 
i | 3 13th So. a. Trnaty, Tis a ‘ a ths lady leads him sue page life, ; With all your shams and tricks! Scorrion ! I hate you! * : r Dundonald 4. 1800 
| 3 | We | Dr.Bomner ds 108: And he’s no Lios when he 's with his missis. oi Blea rai 
| 41 | pacts ees — SAGITTARIUS—THE ARCHER. | 5 le go 
| s1e | ee ag VIRGIN I wisn to tell a simple tale of misery and woe, 21 e | horn 
Mu | D.Brscdywine, ifr VIRGO—THE ; About a gallant Forester who one fine day did go whe Ameren Gaerne 
| 12 | W | W. Taylor onse, 1882 Tae maids of Old England, how lovely are they! Unto the Crystal Palace, his fine manly form to show, ae F |g spacer ge 
| | wit Welllanes 6. tas As graceful as Venus, as fresh as the day ; In green and gold and feathers, with his arrow and his bow. 13 |B | eh Sen of. T 
ut & Teh Son tf frat Like roses their cheeks, and like red gold their hair, He fell in love that very day, this manly archer bold | " | i 1 a euatecail 
| ta | B | Gee. |. tended, S110 | Their eyes, how they sparkle, like jewels so rare ! With just as nice a little flirt as you could e’er behold ; [39 | T | Leigh Hann cine 
| 20 | W | B. of Alors. 1054 7 i nie} avaunt from my sight! But she said “ No,” and so he took an arrow from his side, _ 21 | & | B. Trafalgar, 1808 
| tu F Georke Mier, her pret =e g the roses, nor eyes glancing bright And stuck it through his nice green coat into his heart—and died! a | fi Tieb ap ot De . 
ry : Uh Bem af. Toes | I prithee, avanti te—in thy catalogue oP ia 2 w B. Balectora, 1904 
at, of Rarich, - *Rao's charms are all bought in a shop. rn laoe 
3 | W | ou rr Deenpan Don't say, Vinaos chs ° CAPRICORNUS—THE GOAT. a| ¥ | Seer eeoen te 
| F | MICH!HAS DAY | rl (By a Gentleman who could not get his Bill Discounted.) H u Bergais 
| os Ban Sepolcio, 1/08 LIBRA—THE BALANCE A BEARDED animal of cent per cent, 2 — 
| “+ , Whose crest 's three balls, whose motto ’s ‘* Money lent,” 
. | Disnonest dealer, full of tricks and lies, Whose doorstep 's cover’d with the well-gnaw’d bones 7) 
| 6)“ With heart so callous there is naught can shock it; Of wretched victims of his loathsome loans! 
| ( WJ The scales you trust to keep o'er people’s eyes, Oh, brethren mine ! these signs are sent to warn us 
| | Lipra’s the yearly “ Balance” in your pocket. To have no dealings with old CArRICORNUS. 
| TT 
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| | SCORPIO. SAGITTARIUS. CAPRICORNUS. 
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; Lord Slice 4. 1774 2 Bt. Themas‘s ta 
} r.f. Rome," entort, 
} | Haselock d. 1637 a Fusoral. of Prince 
j | 4 a. 1? Advent 
| stich Law Trends | 3 CHRISTMAS DAY 
| : WihSan. of. Trinity 2s B. of Lagos, ig 
z aren. 

j | 2a Erthake.Greece' 61 | Release of Slidell & 
r=) 2 Beckett areas. 1107 
du Sheridaa Kaowles » 

| vir 4, 1862 nu let. Band. ef. Chris. 
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